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Wb  now  enter  upon  a  series  of  meditations  which,  D^ver- 
tboI«£8,  cit  bottom  conUins  only  a  Hingle  thought,  oon- 
ntitutiDg  of  itself  ouc  organic  whole.  If  I  could  at  oiice 
conuuuDicato  to  you  this  single  thought  in  the  same  clear- 
ness with  which  il  must  iiect^s&arily  be  preseut  to  my  own 
minil  huforu  I  hvgiu  my  umicrtak iu^,  ami  witli  which  it 
must  giiitlQ  mo  in  CTcry  worxl  which  I  havo  now  to  address 
lo  you.  th«n  from  tha  first  step  of  our  progress,  perfect 
light  would  overspread  the  whole  path  which  we  have  to 
pursue  together.  But  X  atn  compelled  gradually,  uid  in 
your  own  xight,  to  build  up  this  single  thought  out  of  its 
several  part«,  diseugaging  it  at  the  ^mc  tiinci  from  various 
xQodifyiug  elemeute :  this  Is  the  uec««sary  condition  of 
every  commuutcatiuu  of  thought,  ainl  unly  hy  this  its 
fundamental  law  does  that  which  in  ttsi-lf  is  hut  oue 
single  thought  become  expanded  and  brokoo  up  into  a 
Beries  of  thoughts  and  meditations. 

Such  being  the  cmq,  and  especially  as  I  am  not  here  to 
Topcat  what  has  been  already  known  of  old,  but  to  put 
forth  new  views  of  things,— I  must  request  of  you  at  the 
outset  not  to  he  surprised  if  our  subject  does  not  at  lirat 
tnauifest  that  clearness  which,  according  to  the  laws  ef  all 
communication  of  thought,  it  can  acquire  only  through 
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subsL-quuut  Jcvclopmeot ;  and  I  must  ontroat  ymi  to  look 
fur  pcrfuct  li^lit  oalj  at  our  concluiiiDn,  wlieii  a  complete 
Kurrey  of  tbo  whole  slall  liavo  L>ccotii«  posaibt«.  Never- 
theless it  U  tbo  duty  of  «very  man  who  undertakes  to 
propound  auy  subjocrt  whatever,  to  take  care  tbat  each 
separate  thought  shall  assume  its  proper  place  in  his 
arrangement,  and  he  prodiiceil  there  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness nhich  it  is  pouibie  to  throw  aroiiiid  it  in  that  place, 
— at  least  for  thoae  who  can  ap]>reciate  distinct  language, 
and  nrt;  capable  of  following  a  couoecled  diecourse ;  and  I 
shall  use  my  iuo»t  earnest  efforts  to  fulfil  this  duty. 

With  this  first  and  only  premonition,  let  us  now,  with- 
out farther  delay,  proceed  to  our  subject. 

A  philosophical  picture  of  the  PreBent  Age  is  what  we 
have  proniispd  in  these  lectures.  But  that  view  only  can 
be  calkd  philosophical  which  refers  back  the  multirorm 
pbeiiomeua  which  lie  before  us  in  experience  to  the  unity 
of  one  coniinon  principle,  and,  oa  the  other  band,  fruiii 
that  one  principle  can  deduce  and  completely  explmn  those 
phenomena.  The  mere  Empiricist  who  should  undertake 
A  description  of  the  Age  would  seize  U|inn  some  of  its 
most  (itrikiDg  phenomena,  jusit  aa  tlicy  presented  them- 
selves to  casual  observation,  and  recount  theae,  without 
having  any  assured  couvictiou  that  he  had  understood 
tbeni  all,  and  without  being  able  to  point  out  any  other 
connexion  between  them  than  their  coexistence  in  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  Philosopher  who  should  propose  to 
Liintjclf  the  task  of  Auch  o.  description  would,  indepen- 
dently of  all  experience,  seek  out  an  Idea  of  the  Age 
(whieb  indeed  in  its  own  form, — (u  Idea, — cannot  be  ap- 
parent in  experienco),  and  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  this 
Idioa  Would  reveal  itself  uuder  the  forms  of  the  necessarv 
pheuomeua  of  the  Age  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  would  disttnct^ 
exhaust  the  circle  of  these  phenomena,  and  bring  tin 
I  forth  in  necessary  conticxiou  with  each  other,  through  t 
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common  Idea  which  lies  at  llic  bottom  of  them  all.  The 
finit  nuuld  Ije  the  Cfirouicler  of  ttte  Ago  ;  th«  second  would 
bare  madi!  u  Uuivrf/  of  it  a  possible  things. 

Ill  the  fir»t  place,  if  the  Philosopher  must  deduce  from 
the  unity  of  bis  presupposed  principle  nil  the  possible 
phcnomcaa  of  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fiitfil- 
meot  of  this  purpose  lie  dots  not  require  the  aid  ofi-x- 
perienoe  ;  that  in  fuIlowlH-;  it  out  lie  proceeds  merely  .-u  a 
Philosopher,  conliiiiii^'  himself  strictly  witbiti  the  limits 
whicli  tLat'cIisractMr  imposes  upon  Iiiiu,  payiu;^  no  rt-spcct 
whatever  to  experience,  and  thus  al«BoIutely  a  priori,  as 
tills  method  is  teiiiied  io  ecitntilic  phraseology  ; — and  in 
Tvispcctjo  our'ovQ  subjeot  it  is  dear  that  he  must  be  able 
a  priori  to  describe  Time  as  a  whole,  a;id  all  its  possible 
Epuohg. .  It  is  an  entirely  different  question  whether  the 
prejettt  lime  be  actually  characterized  by  the  phenomena 
(bat  Bre  dec!  need  from  the  principle  which  he  may  lay  down, 
and  thus  whether  the  Age  ho  pictured  by  the  speaker  be 
really  the  Preeeut  Age. — should  he  maintain  sucli  a  jioEi- 
tioD,  as  wc,  for  example,  shall  maintain  iU  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  every  man  must  consult  for  himself  the 
experience  of  bis  life,  and  compare  it  with  the  history  of 
the  Past,  as  well  as  with  his  anticipations  of  the  Future  ; 
for  here  the  business  of  the  Philosopher  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  of  the  Observer  of  the  world  aud  of  men  begins. 
We,  for  our  part,  intend  to  be  no  more  than  pbilosophere 
in  this  place,  aud  have  bound  ourselves  to  nothing  more; 
and  thus  the  final  judgment,  so  soon  os  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  Buch  a  judgment,  must  devolve  u|>nn  you.  It 
is  now  our  business,  in  the  6rat  place,  eirictty  to  settle  and 
doBue  our  tbcmc. 

Thus  then  :  Every  particular  Epoch  of  Time,  as  wc  have 
already  hinted  above,  h  the  fundamental  Idea  of  a  parti- 
cular Age.  These  Epocki  aud  fundamental  Ideas  of 
particular  Ages,  however,  can  only  be  thoroughly  iindcr- 
stootl  by  and  tlirougli  each  other,  and  bv  means  of  their 
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relation  to  Universal  Time.  Uence  it  is  clear  that  tne 
Pb iiosoplier.  In  order  to  be  able  riglitly  to  cbarocteriKe  any 
iudivitlual  Age — odJ,  if  Le  nill,  bis  onu — uiiiat  first  have 
Quderstood  «  pi^ri  and  thorougbly  pcuetnitcd  iat<>  the 
signi ficatioa  of  TJniveraal  Time  and  nil  its  possilde  Epoclis. 

'Hiis  comprehension  of  Universal  'n me,  like  nil  philoso- 
pbical  coiiiprohousioii,  o^ain  presupposes  a  ftiudamoutal 
Idea  of  Tinii? ;  an  Idea  of  a  forti-t)i<!yred,  tilthougb  only 
gradually  unfoUliug,  accuuiplishuitiit  of  Time,  in  wLicli 
each  successive  period  is  dettniSined  by  the  preceding  ; — 
or,  to  expre^i  this  more  ebortly  and  in  mort'  common 
phraseoloi'y, — it  presuppoaea  a  World-plan,  which,  in  ita 
primitive  unity,  may  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  from 
which  nwj  b«  correctly  deduced  all  the  great  Epochs  of 
human  life  on  Earth,  so  that  ihcy  may  be  distiuctly  iinder- 
8t(x»d  both  in  their  origin,  ard  in  their  cotmexion  with 
ench  other.  The  fornier, — the  World-plan, —  is  tlie  fundib^ 
mental  Idea  of  tbc  entire  life  of  Man  ou  Earth ;  the  latter, 
— the  cliiff  Epochs  of  this  life,— are  the  fundameulnl  Iduaa 
of  particular  Ages  of  which  we  hare  apokcn,  from  which 
again  tbo  pliciiomena  of  these  Ages  are  to  bo  deduced. 

We  bare  thus,  in  the  first  pkce,  a  fundamental  Idea  of 
the  entire  life  of  Man,  dividing  itself  into  difFerent  Epochs, 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  and  through  each  other; 
each  of  which  Epochs  is  again  the  fundamental  Idea  of  a 
particular  Age,  and  is  revealed  in  manifold  pheuomeua 
therein. 

Tlie  life  of  Mankind  nn  tku  Earth,  stands  here  in  jilnce 
of  t!i(!  Cnr.  Universal  Life,  and  EarUdy  Time  in  plac;e  of 
Universal  Time  ; — such  are  the  limits  within  which  we 
arc  confined  by  the  proposed  popular  character  of  our  dii- 
coumes,  since  it  is  impossible  to  si>eak  at  once  profoundly 
mid  popularly  of  the  Heavenly  and  Eteraal  Here,  I  iwiv, 
and  in  these  discourses  only,  shall  this  he  so ;  for,  strictly 
Hpeakiiig,  and  in  the  higher  flights  of  speculation,  Human 
Life  on  Earth,  and  Earthly  Time  itself,  are  but  necessary 
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Einmlis  of  tlia  Om£  Time  iniLol  iho  Ost  Eteknai.  Lif*-j- 
— aiitl  this  Earthly  Life  villi  all  its  subordinate  divisions 
may  be  deduced  from  tlic  fuoJameiital  Idwa  of  tbe  Etkr- 
MAL  Life  already  accessible  to  us  liL-re  below.  It  is  our 
present  voluntary  limitation  alone  wbirli  furbids  us  tut 
undertake  tliia  strictly  dcmoD£ti-Qlle  deductioD,  and  per- 
mit* us  bore  only  to  declare  tbe  fuDdameDtal  Idea  of  the 
E.irtlily  Life,  rcqueating  every  henrer  to  bring  thia  Idea 
to  ibe  teat  of  bi^  owq  sense  of  trulti,  and,  if  lie  can,  to 
approve  it  ibereby.  life  of  Mankind  on  Eartb,  wo  have 
said,  and  Epocbs  of  ibis  Life.  Wu  speak  bere  enly  of  tlie 
progressive  Life  of  tbe  Race,  not  of  tbe  ln<ilviJual,  wbicb 
la&t  in  ull  tbesc  discourses  sball  remain  tintuuclted, — and 
I  beg  of  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  our  proper  point 
of  view. 

'  Tlie  Idea  of  a  World-Plan  is  tbiis  implied  iu  ourinquity, 
wbicb,  however,  I  am  not  nt  tbia  time  to  deduce  from  the 
fuudfiQientat  Idea  indicated  above,  but  only  to  point  out. 
I  Bay  therefore, — and  to  lay  tbe  foundation  of  our  rising 
edifice. — Ai  End  of  the  Lifi  of  yfankind  on  Earth  is  tkig, 
— that  in  tJth  Life  thetf  may  orUtr  all  tJteir  relatioas  with 
FrekDoM  accordiag  to  UeaSuN. 

With  FnKKix>M.  I  liave  said  ; — their  own  Freedom, — 
the  Freedom  of  Mankind  iu  tbcir  collective  capacity, — as 
a  Bace  : — and  this  Freedom  is  the  first  accessory  coudittou 
of  our  fuadameatal  principle  which  I  intend  at  present  to 
pxirsue,  leaving  the  other  conditiona,  which  may  likewise 
need  explanation,  to  tbe  subsequent  lecturea  This  Free* 
dom  )>t>cames  apparent  in  the  collectivo  consciousuesg  of 
the  Race,  and  it  appears  there  as  tbe  proper  and  peculiar 
Freedom  of  tbe  Race; — as  a  true  and  real  fact; — tbe 
product  of  the  Race  during  its  Life  and  proceeding  from 
its  Life,  80  that  the  absolute  existence  of  the  Race  itself 
is  n«ct''ssarily  implied  in  tbe  existence  of  the  fact  and  pn*- 
duct  tbu8  attributed  to  it.  (If  n  certain  person  has  dvuu 
something,  it  is  unqueationaUy  implied  in  that  fact  that 
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the  person  has  been  in  existence)  prior  to  tbo  deoii,  in 
ordt'i'  tbttt  bo  might  form  the  rcBolutioii  so  to  act;  and 
aleo  duriug  the  accoiiipliitliineiit  of  tlic  dbeJ,  In  order  that 
he  might  carry  his  previous  resolution  into  eftact ;  and 
every  one  might  justly  accept  the  proof  of  non-ejutowe  at 
a  patticular  time,  lU  equivalent  lo  tlio  proof  of  non-activity 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way, — if  Miinkiud,  as  a 
Race,  Uhb  done  something,  and  appeared  as  the  actor  ia 
sucb  deed,  this  act  must  necessarily  imply  tbc  oxistcnoe 
of  tlic  Race  at  n  time  when  tbe  act  had  not  jot  been  ao* 
comphsliod.J 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  remark,  the  Life 
of  Mankind  on  Earth  divides  itself,  according  to  tbe  fun- 
damental Idea  which  we  hare  laid  down,  into  two  priucLpal 
Epocba  or  Ages  : — tbe  one  in  which  tbe  Itace  exi^ta  and 
lives  wiUiout  as  yet  having  onlcred  its  relatioaa  with  Free- 
dom according  to  Reason  ;  and  tbe  other  in  which  this 
voluntary  and  reasonable  arrangement  is  brought  about. 

To  begin  our  farther  ia^jniry  with  the  first  Epoch  ; — it 
does  not  follow,  because  tlie  Race  has  not  yet,  by  its  ovm 
free  act,  ordered  its  relations  according  to  Beii^uu,  that 
therefore  llt«se  relations  are  not  ordered  by  Reason  ;  and 
benoe  the  one  assertiou  is  by  itu  tneana  to  be  confounded 
with  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  Reason  of  itself,  by  its 
own  power,  and  without  tbe  cobi>oration  of  human  Free- 
dom, may  have  determined  and  ordered  tbe  relations  of 
Mankind.  And  so  it  Is  in  reality.  Reason  is  tbe  FlGST  La,^ 
of  tbc  Life  of  a  Race  of  Men,  as  of  all  Spiritual  Lifo  ;  and 
in  this  sense  and  in  no  other  shall  the  word  '  Reason'  be 
used  in  tbese  lectures.  Without  the  living  activity  of  this 
law  a  Race  of  Men  could  never  have  come  into  existence; 
or,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  have  attained  to  being, 
it  Kould  not,  without  this  activity,  maintain  its  existence 
for  a  single  moment.  Hence,  wliere  Rea.soii  cannot  as  yet 
work  by  Freedom,  as  in  tbe  first  Epoch,  it  acts  as  a  law  or 
power  of  Nature ;  and  thus  may  be  present  in  oonscious- 
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nesB  and  active  there,  only  without  insight  into  Uio 
grouoda  of  its  activity ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  ozist  as 
mero  JMUog,  for  so  wo  <M  consciouancfts  iviihojiliosiglit. 

Id  short,  to  express  this  in  common  language : — Rciuon 
acts  OR  blind  Instinct,  where  it  cannot  as  yet  act  through 
Free  Will.  Tt  acts  thus  iu  the  first  Epoch  of  the  Life  of 
Mankind  on  Earth  ;  and  ihis  first  Epoch  is  thereby  more 
closely  characterized  and  mori;  strictly  dL-fincd. 

liy  muoua  of  this  stricter  defuiitiou  of  the  lii^t  Gpocb, 
we  arc  also  enabled,  hy  contrtist,  more  strictly  to  define 
the  sc-coDi).  Instinct  is  blind/ — a  consciousnces  without 
insight.  Freedom,  as  the  opposite  of  Instinct,  is  thus 
Mtinff,  and  clearly  conscious  of  the  grounds  of  iU  activity. 
Bill  the  sole  ground  of  this  freo  activity  is  Reason;— 
Freedom  is  thus  conscious  of  Scasou,  of  which  lusitixicl 
was  uncunsciouSi  Hence,  Itctwccu  the  dominion  of  Rcaaou 
through  mere  Instinct,  and  the  dominion  of  the  !;amo 
Kuasou  through  Freedom,  there  ariJicj*  an  inlcrmcdiate 
condition, — the  Coneciousnaa  or  Knowledge  of  Reaton. 

But  further : — Instinct  as  a  blind  iinpulso  (xcludc* 
Knowledge;  h«ace  the  birth  of  Kuowliidge  presupposes  a 
liberation  from  the  compulsive  power  of  Instinct  as  already 
lUiOompliBhed  ;  and  thns  iM^tween  the  dominion  of  Rtiason 
as  Instinct  and  that  of  Reason  as  Knonledge,  there  is 
interpo.<iud  a  third  condition, — that  of  LUteration  Jrom 
Iita$<»t  OS  histinct. 

But  honr  could  humanity  free  it«elf,  or  even  wish  to  free 
iUelf,  from  that  Instinct  which  is  the  Uw  of  its  existence, 
ond  rules  it  with  beloved  and  unobtrusive  power?— or  how 
could  the  one  Reason  which  while  it  spea.l:a  in  Instinct,  is 
likewtBe  active  in  the  impulse  towards  Freedom, — how 
could  this  same  Reason  come  into  conflict  and  opposition 
with  itself  in  human  life  I  Clearly  not  directly ;  and  hence 
a-oew  medium  must  inttirrcae  twiwcen  the  dominion  of 
fieason  as  Instinct,  and  the  impulse  to  cost  off  that  do- 
minion   This  medium  u-ises  in  the  following  way  : — t]i« 
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results  of  Rsason  as  Instiuct  arc  seized  upoa  by  the  mora 
powerful  individuals  of  t lie  llace;— in  wliom,  on  tliis  very 
account,  that  Iii8tii7rt~~B^Sfie  in  it*  loud^i-at  and  fullest 
tones,  as  the  naturiU  but  precipitate  deaire  to  elevate  the 
whola  race  to  the  level  of  their  own  greatneKS,  or  ratlior  to 
put  themselves  in  the  room  aoH  pWe  of  the  Race ; — aud 
by  them  it  is  changed  into  an  external  ruling  Authority, 
'upliL'U  through  outwujJ  coustraiot ;  and  t!icii  among  other 
men  Keoauit  awakes  iu  another  form — as  the  impulse  to- 
tffartie  Personal  Freedom, — which,  although  it  never  oppones 
the  mild  rule  of  the  inward  luetiuct  which  it  loves,  yet 
risajn  rebellion  against  the  presiiure  of  a  foreign  Instinct 
which  has  usurped  ita  rights;  and  in  this  awakening  it 
breaks  the  cbainii, — not  of  Reason  as  InBtinct  itself, — but 
of  tlie  Instinct  of  foreign  natures  clothed  ia  the  garb  of 
external  power.  Aud  thus  the  change  of  the  individual 
)  Instinct  into  a  compulsive  Authority  becomes  the  medium 

ivbetwL'cn  thu  dominion  of  Reaiiou  as  IiisLiuct  and  the  lib* 
eratioD  from  that  dominioa. 

And  finally,  to  comploto  this  enumeration  of  the  neces- 
sary divisions  and  Epocha  of  the  Kartbty  Life  of  our  Race  : 
— We  have  said  that  through  liberation  from  the  dominion 
of^eason  as  Trtatlnct,  the  Knoioledije  of  Ri^nsen  becomes 
possibia  By  the  laws  of  this  Knowledge,  all  the  relations 
of  Mankind  must  be  ordered  and  directed  hy  their  owri free 
act.  But  it  is  obvious  that  mere  cognizance  of  the  law, 
which  nevertheless  is  all  that  Knowledge  of  itself  can  give 
us,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  but 
that  there  ijs  aUo  needed  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  actieu, 
which  can  only  he  thoroughly  acquired  by  practice, — in  a 
word.  Art.  This  Art  of  ordering  the  whole  relations  of 
Mankmir according  to  that  Reaaoa  which  has  been  already 
consciously  apprehended,  (for  in  this  higher  sense  we  shall 
always  use  the  word  Art  when  we  employ  it  without  ex- 
planatory remark)— this  Art  must  be  universally  applied 
to  all  tbo  relations  of  Mankind,  and  realized  therein, — 
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uq.til  ttie  Race  become  a  perrect  Image  of  its  et'orlastiDg 
urclu'U-pt!  in  Ht-ason  ; — ami  then  slinll  tliu  jnirpose  of  this 
Earthly  Life  ba  attaineil,  its  end  bctytme  apparent,  and 
Maokiad  eDt«T  upon  the  higher  spheres  of  Eternity. 

Thus  hare  wo  tiiJeAroiired   to  pre-figure    the   wholo 
Eftrtbly  Life  nf  Man  by  a  comprehension  of  ita  purpose  ; — 
to  perceive  tahy  otir  Race  had  la  begin  its  KxistcoiN}  here, 
nn<]  by  this  moons  to  describe  the  whole  present  Life  of  ' 
hunmnkinJ; — this  is  what  we  wished  to  do, — it  wasoiir  first 
tadt.     Then*  are,  ftccording  to  this  view,  Fim  Principal  t 
Epochs  of  Earthly  Life,  each  of  which,  altliougli  talcing  its  \ 
rise  in  tbc^lifc  of  the  ijimvijuul,  must  yet,  in  order' to    \ 
liecome  an  Epoch  in  the  Life  of  the  Race,  gradually  lay     \ 
bold  of  and  interpenetrate  all  Men  ;  and  to  thnt  end  must      V 
endure  throughout  long  periods  of  time,  so  that  the  great      ' 
Whole  of  Life  is  spread  out  into  Ages, which  sometime  kcptd 
to  crtKsst,  snmetimes  to  run  parallel  with  each  other  : — let,      I 
The  Epoch  of  the  unlimited  domlrtiooof  Reaxon  asTiiBtinot: 
-»^«  State  of  Innocence  of  lie  llumnn   Race.     2nd.  The 
Epoch  in  which  Retwon  as  Instinct  b  clianged  intfl  an  er- 
t«mal  ruling  Autlmrity ; — the  Age  of  positive  System*  of 
mb  and  doctrine,  which  ne%'ct  go  bock  to  their  ultimate 
foundatioDS,  and  hence  have  no  jmwer  to  convince  but  on 
the  contrary  merely  desire  to  compel,  and  which  dcmiuid 
blind  faith  and  uticunditiunal  oliediencc  : — ihe  SfaU  ofpr^ 
grfjmrve  fim.     Zrd,  The  Epoch  of  Labcrntion, — dxreetiy  from 
the  eitemni  ndiog  Authority — indirectly  from  the  power 
of  Reaaou  ai  Instinct,  aud  generally  from  Reagou  in  any 
form;— the  Age  of  absolute  Judiffercnoe  towardii  all  truth, 
and  of  entire  add  tinrestrsincd  licentiousness: — ifte  Stale 
of  complelal  Sinfulneaa.      4/A,  The  E|HK;h  of  Reason  aa 
K»oKh4^. ; — Ibo  Age  in  which  Truth  is  looked  upon  aw  tbt- 
hightat.  And  loved  before  all  other  things : — the   Stale  of 
proffruiive  Ju»ttficntion.      blh.  The  Epoch  of  Reason  as 
Art; — the  Age  in  which  Humanity  with  more  «uro  and 
UDorring  hand  butldt.  itself  up  into  o  ftttiug  image  and 
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representative  of  Rcnsott: — the  State  of  compltted  Justifi- 
cation am/  Sand i^cati Jti.     TliUB,  t!i«  whulv  progress  which, 
(upon  tliis  vit'W,  Humanity  iiiakus  lierc  below,  is  only  a 
retnigiesHiQii  to  tlie  point  oa  whicli  it  stood  ai  first,  uad  h&a 
nothing  in  view  save  that  reluru  U>  its  original  condition, 
tut  Huioaiiity  omst  make  this  i»uru«y  on  its  ftffB  {-*>*;  hj 
its  own  strcuj^tli  it  miiHl  bring  itself  bnck  to  thnt  slate  in 
Ivrhtch  it  was  once  befi>re  without  its  own  cri5peratioii,  aud 
'which,  for  that  very  ]>iirpo<«,  it  must  lirsl  of  i»M  luave. 
If    Huninuity  could  not  of  itself  re-create  its  own  trua 
I  being,  llien  would  it  posst'ss  nu  real  Liffl;   niid  then  wcra 
'  thero  iiidi'ed  tio  reni  Lifu  at  all,  hut  all  things  would  ro- 
maiii  dead,  rigid,  immoveable.     Iti    Paradise, — to    use  a 

I  well-known  piuturt', — in  the  Paradieo  of  iiiiiocuiice  and 
wrll-bciiig,  witlioiit  kiiuwIedgL-,  vfitlioiit  livhoiir,  withuut  art. 
Humanity  nwaki-K  to  lifi.'.  Scarcely  h&n  it  gathered  counigo 
to  venture  uptm  imltpundcnt  uxisteuce  when  the  Aiigoi 
COliiuS  with  tin)  fiery  sword  of  ^^om^ilsiop  to  good  and 
drivou  it  forth  from  the  scat  of  its  innocence  and  its  peace. 
FtigitivB  and  irresolute  itwaiidcrs  through  the  empty  waate, 
BCarcely  daring  to  plant  its  foot  firmly  anywhere  Iwst  the 
ground  should  sink  beneath  it.  Grown  holder  by  uecessity, 
it.  settles  in  Komc  poor  corner,  uud  iu  the  sweat  of  its 
brow  roots  out  tlio  thorns  and  thistles  of  hiirhariam  from 
the  soil  on  whicli  it  would  roar  tliu  holovcd  fruit  of  know- 
ledge. Enjoyment  opens  its  cyca  and  elreugthens  it« 
hands,  and  it  builds  a  Paradiso  for  itswlf  after  the  image 
of  that  which  it  has  lost; — the  tree  of  Life  ariseB;  it 
titr«tehc»  fort.h  its  hand  to  the  fruit,  and  eats,  and  lives  in 
Immortal  ity. 

This  is  the  delineation  of  Earthly  Life  as  a  whole  and  in 
all  its  various  Epochs,  which  is  nece-s.-wry  for  our  present 
purjtoau.  As  surely  as  our  present  Age  ia  a  part  of  this 
Earthly  Life,  which  no  one  cau  doubt; — and  further,  as 
8iir\;lyA8  there  are  no  other  poiisiblc  Epochs  i»r  the  Earthly 
Life  but  the  five  whifh   we  have  iadicated,— -so  surely 
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does  our  Present  Age  belong  to  one  or  tUcse  It  eliall  be 
my  iMisiiitfiis  to  point  out,  aocordiiig  lo  mv  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  world,  t<i  wUicli  of  these  five  it  l>elongs, 
and  to  unTold  the  necessary  ]>hctioiiiena  in  which  the 
principles  above  stated  mnstmanifi^fit  thetnselrcs  ; — and  it 
wiil  be  yours  to  cousider  and  observe  whether  you  have  uot 
encountered  these  pbenoniena  during  }'our  whole  life  both 
internal  and  ostemal,  and  do  not  still  encounter  tVicm ; — 
ftud  tliifi  sliall  be  the  business  of  our  future  lectures. 

The  Present  Age  considered  as  a  whole,  I  mean  ; — for 
since,  m  I  have  remarked  above,  different  Afiamay,  in 
perfect  uccordtM)".-  with  tlieir  spiritual  priociple,  col-xiM  ia 
on<3  and  the  .'..:u  i  i  iiii!u;;ital  Tiun.-,  mid  even  cross  or  ran 
pandlel  to  eaeii  vtlier  in  diH'erent  imlividuals, — so  it  may 
bo  anticipated  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  our  own  Ago, 
and  hence  that  oitr  application  of  the  a  priori  principle  to 
the  present  conditiun  of  the  world  and  of  humanity  may 
not  embrace  ult  men  alive  in  tliu  present  Time,  but  only 
thoito  who  lue  truly  products  of  the  Age  and  in  whom  it 
most  completely  reveals  itself.  One  may  be  behind  big 
A^.  because  in  the  course  of  his  culture  he  has  not  come 
ill  to  contact  with  a  suffidcntly  extensive  maas  of  his  fellow- 
moi),  but  hits  been  trained  in  some  narrow  circle  which  is 
only  a  remnant  of  a  former  Time.  Another  may  be  tn 
advance  of  his  Age,  and  boar  in  hie  breA«t  the  germs  of  a 
future  Time,  while  tliat  which  ban  btM-ome  old  to  him  still 
rules  around  lain  in  true,  actual,  present  and  effipiont 
power  Finally,  —  Science  raise!)  itself  above  nil  Ages 
and  alt  Timci.  embracing  and  appn^hcnding  the  Onk 
UMcllAriniNK  Timk  aa  the  higher  source  of  all  Age<t 
and  Epochs,  and  grasping  that  Ta»t  idea  in  its  free,  iiuhiHin- 
ded  comprehension.  None  of  these  three  can  W  included 
iu  the  picture  of  any  present  Age. 

The  object  of  mir  lecture*  in  this  course,  during  the 
present  winter,  is  now  xtrictly  deli  nod,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  clearly  enough  set  forth  and  announced ; — and  such 
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was  tlie  purpose  of  to-day's  address.     Allow  me,  further,  a 
few  wtirdu  oti  tlie  extc^rnnl  furm  of  thctc  djsooursea. 

Wlialcvcr  may  be  our  judgtiieiil  upou  t!it;  Present  Age, 

anJ  ia,  wlialt'VQr  Epoch  we  may  fee)  oiirsc]  vos  coiiipeDed  to 

place  il,yi>u  am  not  to  expect  here  either  tlie  tone  uf  lam^n* 

tutiuii  or  of  satire,  purticularly  of  a  pLTSoual  description. 

'  Not  uF    lumen tation  : — for  it  is  the  sweetest   reward   of 

j  Wiilo&ophy  that,  looking  upon  all  things  in  their  mutual 

'  depoiidcuce,  aud  upon  notbiog  as  isolated  and  alone,  she 

finds  all  to  IjO  necessary  and  therefore  good,  and  accepts 

I  that  wliitih  in,  an  it  is,  because  it  is  subservient  to  a  higher 

einl.     Besides,  it  is  uiimaidy  to  wnslc  in  Inmcutation  over 

I  exitntiitg  evit  the  Unic  which  would  he  niortt  wisely  applied 

I   iu  striving,  so  far  as  iu  us  lies,  to  crvutu  tho  Ovjd  and  the 

I   Beautiful.      Not  of  satire: — an  infirtiiily  whicli  affucLa  the 

(  wholo  race,  ia  no  proper  ohjact  for  the  scorn  of  an  individual 

who  hclonys  to  that  race,  and  who,  before  he  could  depict  it, 

must  biiusvlf  have  known  it  and  cast  it  of)'.    But  Individuals 

disappear  altogether  frora  the  vifew  eflhe  philosopher,  aud 

are  lost  in  the  one  groat  comniunwealth.     His  thought  mns 

I  braces  all  objects  in  a  clear  and  consequontinl  light,  wliich 

they  can  never  attain  amid  the  endless  tluctiuilions  of  reali> 

ty ; — hence  it  does  not  coiteeru  itSL-If  with  imliviiluals  anil, 

never  descending  (o  portndts,  dwells  in  the  higher  sphcro  of 

l_idualized  conception.    Am  to  iho  advantages  derivable  from 

con  Hide  rat  icmii  of  this  kind,  it  will  he  better  to  leave  yoii 

to  ju<lgo  for  ynursclves  after  you  have  gone  ttirough  some 

cODsiderahlo  portion  of  them,  than  to  say  much  in  praise  of 

them  beforehand.     No  one  is  further  than  the  philosaphur 

fipiim  the   vniu    desire  that  his  Age    sliciuld  be   iiiipullud 

forward  to  some  obvious  extent    through  his  exertions. 

Every  one,  iudet-d,  to  v\hom  Ood  has  given   strength  and 

opportunity,  should  ijxert  all  his  powers  for  this  cnil,  wer« 

it  only  for  his  own  sikc,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  place 

whiuh  has  been  assigned  to  him  in  Llio  cver-llowing  current 

of  existcDcc.     For  the  ryfili,  'fim^  mlla  ^jj  ^p  the  stcadfatt 
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course  tuarked  out  for  it  from  eternitjr.  and  individual  eftbrt 
can  ueitber  hast«n  nor  retard  its  progrew.  Only  the  co- 
operation of  all,  njid  especially  of  the  indwelling  Eternal 
Spirit  of  Ages  and  of  Worlds,  may  promote  it 

Ag  to  my  pr«sei)l  labours.  It  n-ill  be  to  me  a  flattering 
reward,  if  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  audieoce  shall  pas^a 
few  hours  of  this  half  year  in  aa  agreeable  and  worthy  man- 
ner, rallied  above  the  busiuuws  and  pltaaurts  of  cvcry-day 
life  into  a  freer  and  purer  ro^on, — a  more  6]>iritual  atmos- 
phere. Above  all,  should  it  happen  that  upon  come  young 
aDd  powerful  mind  a  spaik  may  fall  wliicli  shall  dwell  and 
live  tbere,  and  perhaps  develop  my  feeble  thotights  into 
better  and  more  perfect  results,  and  kindle  a  vigorous  de- 
termination to  realize  themj — then  would  my  reward  bo- 
complete. 

In  this  spirit  I  have  been  induced  to  invite  you  to  snch 
lectures  as  the  present ;  in  this  spirit  I  now  take  my  leave 
of  you.  and  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  whether  you 
desire  to  proceed  further  in  my  company. 


(15) 


LECTURE    II, 

OESEBAL  DELINEATION  OP  TUB  TUIE»  AOE. 


Ik  tlie  first  place,  let  Lim  vrho  desires  to  be  met  with  tliu 
iojuo  lionest  piirposu  which  T  presume  Icadii  him  here,  cnst 
back  ft  kimlly  glance  upon  our  former  loctvirc.  It  npptiirs 
ibat  many  of  this  assembly  have  not  boon  able  altogetbor  to 
follow  the  gi-eater  part  of  tlint  which  I  said  at  the  begiii- 
Ding  of  my  pi-evious  address.  In  so  far  as  this  mar  tiavu 
any  other  cause  than  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  stjflc. 
voice,  and  matmer  of  tliu  lecturer,  nnd  the  noTclty  of  the 
whole  situation, — all  of  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  few 
uiiuutes*  cufitOQi, — allon  me,  as  some  cooaolatioii  should 
the  like  happen  again,  to  add  the  folloinug : — That  which 
some  of  my  hearers  have  been  nnabte  thoroughly  to 
compTcbond,  does  not  so  much  belong  to  the  subject  it^olf, 
as  to  tbo  practice  of  the  art  which  wo  now  employ, — the 
art  of  philosophizing.  It  is  serviceable  to  us  in  findiog 
aa  introduction  and  commencement  iti  the  cnrcle  of  other 
knowledge  from  which  to  set  forth  our  subject,  and  in 
strictly  defining  our  point  of  separation  from  this  system  uf 
knowledge;  it  is  a  part  of  the  account  which  we  teachers 
aud  masters  must  render  of  our  manner  of  working.  Every 
other  art,— as  poetry,  music,  paiuliog, — may  be  practised 
without  the  proccm  showing  forth  the  niles  nocordiug  to 
which  it  is  conducted; — hut  in  the  self-cogniutut  art  of 
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tliB  pli iloBopliur  no  step  cau  bu  tokeu  wUUoiit  ducliinQg 
t1ie  grounds  upon  which  it  prooccdK;  and  in  it  thcor}*  and 
practice  go  baud  in  haiid.  Il  wan  uficessary  for  mo  to 
proceed  in  tbia  way  ou  the  former  occasion,  and  in  aiinilar 
circumstances  I  tniiKt  proceed  in  theRatne  way  again.  But 
if  any  one  cbooee  to  admit  bcfurehand,  and  withont  further 
proof,  that  I  proceed  correctly  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  my  ait,  aiid  will  calmly  and  candidly  test,  by  bis  own 
naturul  nvusti  of  truth,  that  which  I  have  hiid  down  m 
the  foundation  of  the  «<li6cc,  such  an  one  will  lose  nothing 
essential  by  thus  missing  tlio  scientific  explanation  ;  and  it 
will  he  perft-ctly  auBicient  for  our  preaent  purpose  if,  out 
of  that  which  wo  laid  down  in  our  fonuur  lecture,  he  has 
thoroughly  unilentlood  atid  accepted  the  following  propost- 
tioos,  and  \i&s  retained  them  iu  bis  memory,  so  that  he  may 
connect  with  them  what  we  have  further  to  lay  before  you. 
He  must,  I  say,  thoroughly  understand,  accept,  and  keep 
in  mind  the  following: — The  life  of  the  IJumau  Race  does 
not  depend  upon  blind  chance ;  nor  is  it,  as  is  often  super- 
ficially pretended,  everywhere  aliJte,  so  that  it  has  alwaj-e 
}  been  as  it  ib  now  and  will  always  so  remain  ;  hut  it  proceeds 
and  moves  onward  according  to  a  settled  plan  which  must 
necessarily  I*  fulfill«(l,aud  thorefort*«Aa?/ certainly  he  ful- 
filled, 'fins  plnn  is — that  the  Race  shall  in  this  Life  and 
toit/t  freedom  mould  and  cultivate  itself  into  a  pure  and  ex« 
I  "^688  Image  of  Reason.     The  whole  Life  of  Man  is  divided 

1  i/^  — I  am  now  supposing  that  the  strict  derivation  of  this  bos 
^/^  not  been  thoroughly  underetood  or  has  been  forgotten, — tho 
whole  Life  of  Man  is  divided  into_^t'e  principal  Epocha ; — 
that  in  vvLich  Reason  governs  iu  tiie  form  of  blind  Instinct;' 
that  in  which  this  Instinct  is  changed  into  au  external 
ruling  Authority  ;  that  in  which  the  dominion  uf  this  Au- 
thority, and  with  it  that  of  Reason  itself,  is  overthrown; 
that  in  which  Rc-nsou  and  its  laws  are  understood  with 
clear  consciousness;  and  finally,  that  in  winch  nil  the  re- 
lutions  of  the  Race  shall  be  directed  and  ordered  by  perfect 
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Art  and  perfect  FruGclom  accord  inglo  Reason: — ami,  In  order 
to  inipreft-s  t\ies»?  cliHTerent  Epoetin  firmlj'  upon  your  niemory 
by  menus  of  a  sen-simus  representfltion,  we  made  use  of  (lie 
uniTersOklly  known  picture  of  ParadiHe.  Fiirtlier,  he  riiusL 
uiiderataud  that  the  Preaent  Age,  to  ivliicli  especiully  our 
pn;»cDtpurposo refers, must faJi  witliiii  out  or  othcrof  tlieso 
five  Epochs ;  that  vm  havo  now  to  set  forth  Ihe  fundatm-utal 
Id«a  of  this  Epoch,  diatinguishing  it  from  the  otli&r  four, 
which,  except  for  the  purposes  of  illustrating  our  o«i),  we 
may  here  lay  out  of  view  ;  and  that  frnm  this  ftiiidnincntnl 
Idea  we  must  deduce  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  t.)io  Age 
an  its  necessary  consequences.  At  this  point  our  second 
lectarc  begins. 

And  so  Ifit  lis  Bet  forth  with  declaring  at  what  point  of 
the  whole  Earthly  life  of  the  Rjicc  wi;  piacu  our  Present 
Age.  I,  for  my  part,  hold  that  the  Present  Age  stands 
preciaoly  in  tho  middle  of  Earthly  Time ;  and  as  wc  nwy 
characterisce  the  two  firel  Epochs  of  our  xclieme  (in  which 
Reason  rules  iirst  directly  as  Instinct,  and  then  inttirertly 
ns  Instinct  tlirougli  Authority)  a<i  the  one  Epoch  of  the 
dominion  of  Itiud  or  unconscious  Retifott ; — and  in  lik« 
manoer  the  two  last  Epochs  in  our  schcnie(in  which  Koason 
firxt  appears  a.s  Knowledge, and  then,by  means  of  Art.onteni 
ii[>on  (he  govcruiufiil  of  Life)  as  tho  one  Epoch  of  the  di>- 
niinion  of  teeing  or  amtfioat  Beaton  / — so  the  Present  Ago 
niiitea  the  ends  of  two  csstDtiadly  different  Worlds,— the 
World  of  Darkness  and  that  of  Light,— the  World  of  Con- 
utmint  ami  that  of  Freedom, — without  itself  belonging  to 
either  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  Present  Age,  acc«nl- 
ing  to  my  viovf  of  it,  stands  in  that  Ej'och  which  in  my 
former  lecturel  named  the  Tlilltn.and  which  T  charactprized/ 
ss  the  Epoch  of  TAiirrixtioH — thrtctlyfrom  ihr  external  ruling 
Avihorit^, — itidiffClljfJrom  ihepotcrr  nf  Rtanon  aa  Inttitie' 
and" generaVi/ /rotn  Jieaaon  in  avtffcrm;  the  Age  i>f  al/xo 
Jvie.  in<Ii£irence  toustrth  all  truth,  and  of  entire  and  uu 
rttXraiiud  liccnticumc$9:—thc  State {^fcwi^kttdSwfMhf*.' 
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Our  Age  statijs,  I  think,  iii  tbis  EjjocL,  taken  wilL  iLe 
lirnitatioua  nLicli  I  have  aJrtiaily  bid  dowu, — uamely,  that 
I  do  Dot  here  luclude  all  tueu  now  Hving  id  our  tioio,  but 
only  tL<'se  nlio  are  truly  products  of  llio  Age,  and  in  whom 
it  must  completely  reveals  itself. 

Let  this  then  Le  noir  said,  anil  said  oncd  for  alL  It  was 
needful  that  I  ghoiild  Kay  this  once,  for  this  my  declared 
Opinioii  is  the  ouly  grtiuLJ  why  I  select  for  Investigation 
that  Epoch  which  I  uuw  take  up,  tcavinjj  the  other  four  out 
of  view  ; — otherwise  I  must  have  uiiti-rud  upon  all  five,  or 
ut  least  svlectud  some  other  one  for  cunsidcration.  But  I 
cau  h^re  ouly  auuounco  this  opiuiou,  not  prove  iU  The 
proof  lies  out  of  (ho  domain  uf  the  philosopher,  and  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  olwerver  of  the  world  and  of  men  ; — 
anti  this  character  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  here.  I  have 
said  this  now  once  ftjr  nil. — I  now  proceed  calmly  nnd  with- 
out restriction,  as  Le>tcfms  a  philosupher,  to  that  higher 
priucipje  which  we  have  already  laid  duwu  as  the  funda- 
iiienlal  principle  uf  any  Age  whatsoever,  not  as  something  uf 
our  own  devising,  but  aa  deduced  from  the  general  con- 
ception of  au  Earthly  Life  ;  aud  from  tlteuce  infer  what*vor 
may  justly  be  inferr-id  as  to  the  form  and  phenomena  of  a 
life  founded  upon  this  principle.  Whether  iha  lift;  which 
now  exists  hcfoie  your  ejes  resemble  that  which  I, guided 
ouly  by  the  laws  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  shall  deduce  a 
priori  fi-om  that  principle,— this  intiuiry,  as  I  have  already 
aaid,  belongs  to  jou  ; — you  must  resolve  it  upon  your  own 
rejipuusibitity.  aud  whatever  j'ou  may  or  may  not  say  on  the 
jiubject,  I  shall  have  no  part  in  it.  If,  according  to  your 
judgment,  I  have  hit  the  mark,  it  is  well ; — if  not,  we  ahnjl 
at  least  have  philosophized  ;  and  phitosopbizudj  if  not  u|hiu 
tlie  present,  yet  upon  some  other  possible  and  necessary 
Age; — and  so  our  labour  not  be  wholly  lost. 

The  Present  Age,  I  have  said,  without  further  explana- 
tion; and  it  is  sufficient  at  the  outset  if.  without  auyatiicter 
<le(iuitiou,tht-&e  nords  shall  bo  uuderstood  to  niuuu  tht;  tiniu 
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iu  which  we,  wlio  now  live  aad  tliink  nnil  speak  to  ench 
other,  do  actually  exist  auJ  live.  It  is  by  no  meaDs  my 
purpose  at  pr«ont  to  mark  out  the  ccaturiea.  or  even  cycle*, 
which  may  have  elapsed  since  that  which  I  call  the  Pn-sent 
Age  Srst  appeared  iu  the  world.  Obviouiily,  am  Age  caa 
ODiy  he  judged  and  undorstood  hy  olwon'ation  of  those 
natii>ii8  who  Rt^iiid  at  the  Iicatl  nf  the  civiliznljou  ofthoir 
tiiDC :  but  as  civilization  has  waudereil  front  people  to  people, 
so  with  this  civilization  an  Age  too  may  have  wandered 
from  j>eoplc  to  people,  tcniaJning  unchangeably  one  and 
Uie  same  in  principle  auiid  all  variety  of  climate  and  of 
soil ;  and  no  likewise,  to  virtue  of  the  purpose  of  uniting 
all  nations  into  ono  great  commonwealth,  may  the  Age  be 
arrested  and  delaincd  on  the  stage  during  &  considerable 
period  of  chronological  Time,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
Time-current  be  compelled  to  a  pause.  Especially  may 
this  be  the  case  with  an  Age  like  that  which  we  have  to 
describe,  throughout  whicli  adverse  worlds  meet  and 
struggle  with  each  other,  slowly  striving  to  attain  an 
equilibrium,  and  thereby  to  secure  tbe  penccful  extinction 
of  the  elder  time  But,  it  13  only  after  wu  hare  ac((nirc<l 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ihe  pn'neipU  of  ihe  Ago, 
and  have  learned  at  the  same  time  how  history  is  to  be 
questioner)  and  what  we  have  to  seek  from  licr,  tltnt  it 
will  be  useful  or  propor  for  us  to  adduce  from  thu  history 
of  tbe  actiuil  world  whatever  may  be  nvci'iisarj'  for  our 
purpose  and  may  serve  to  guard  us  from  error.  Not 
wbuthcr  our  wonU,  biul  they  lit-cii  uttcretl  centuries  ago. 
would  than  have  depicted  reality, — nor  whether  tbey  shall 
picture  it  forth  aftec  centuries  have  pnsscd  away, — huti 
only  whether  they  ticw  represent  it  truly,  ia  the  question' 
which  is  proposed  for  jour  final  decision. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  our  first  task, — to  unfold 
tho  principle  yf  th^  Ago ; — now  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem. IluiTS  laid  down  this  principle  an^iberolion/rom 
the  campulntm  (^  the  Uiitd  Aiitlionty  fxcrdied  tiy  Rtattm  cm 
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Ingtinct; — Liberatton  being  imderstood  to  mean  the  state  in 
wliicli  UieRaocjf'iiifMiHyworksoiilits  own  Freedom, — now 
ill  lliis,  tiuw  ill  tlia,t  itidiviilanl, — uuw  fioin  (liia,  uow  from 
tbAt  object,  with  Inspect  to  wliicli  Aulbority  litui  Litborto 
Iicld  it  in  chains ; — not  that  in  whicli  ii  already  ufrec,  but 
at  must  oul^  that  in  wliicli  those  who  stund  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Age,  aiiil  sook  to  guicl«,  direct,  aud  (>1«vate  the  others, 
arc,  or  imn^iiie  ihomselves  to  be,  free.  The  ingtnimoiit  of 
this  liberiitioii  from  Authority  13  UnJersIaiidiug;  for  iho 
cliarnctemtic  of  Iiistincl  as  opposed  to  UuderatAudlu^  cuu- 
sisLs  iu  this, — that  it  is  blind  ;  iiud  the  chiiractemtic  of 
Autliority,  by  iimaii!;  of  wli  ich  Instinct  has  governed  in  the 

I  procwliiig  Ajjc.is  this, — that,  it  demands  iinqneBtioiiing  faitL 
and  ulredtcnce.     Hence  the  fundanienUil  maiim  of  those 

/  who  slnnd  at  the  head  of  tbia  Age,  and  therefoi*  tho  pnn- 
dple  of  the  Age,  is  this, — to  accept  mdMny  as  n-ally  eaiat- 
^imj  or  obligatory  hnt  that  whivh  they  can  understand  and 
clearly  comprchetirl. 

With  regard  to  this  fiiiidamental  principle,  as  wo  bav>e 
now  ilcelarwl  and  iidoptcd  it  without  further  dctiiiitiou  or 
limilation,  this  third  Age  is  similar  to  that  which  is  to 
follow  it, — tho  fourth,  or  Age  of  Reason  as  Knowledge; — 
and  by  virtue  of  this  siiuilavity  prepares  tho  way  for  it. 
3tiforo  tho  tribunal  of  Knowledge,  tog,  nothing  is  accepted 
but  the  Conceivable.  Only  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciph>  iheic  is  Mij*  difference  between  the  two  Ages, — that 
the  third,  which  we  sbnll  shortly  name  iliat  of  Empty 
,£z£etlaBt,  makv8  its  Gxtd  and  already  acquired  concep- 
tion the  measure  of  cxistencu  ;  wliilu  iiivjourlh — that  of 
KnowleJgi' — on  the  contrary,  makes  existence  the  ineaAiire, 
uot  <if  its  acquired,  but  of  its  ilcaiilcrated  holicf.  To  the 
foniiL-r  thi^ro  is  nothing  but  what  it  alioadj'  ccmprekendg : 
t!ie  latter  strives  tu  con'pnhtnd,  nnd  docs  comprehend,  all 
that  is.  The  latter — the  Age  of  Knowledge — penetrates 
to  ail  tbiugs  without  exception ; — to  the  Conceivable, 
ami    evGu    to  that    which  still  remains    absolutely  "Un- 
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conceirablc  accepting  it  aa  Uuconceivftblo  : — to  the  first, 
tlio  Conccirablc,  v>  aa  llKr«by  to  order  tlic  rclatiuna 
of  the  Baeo ; — to  tho  8econ<l,  the  Uncouccivnblc,  in  order 
to  assure  it«elf  tlmt  all  tho  Conooivnblo  is  exhausted,  au<I 
that  it  is  now  iu  posscfisioit  of  thu  limits  of  ihu  Coiiceiv- 
able.  The  fonoLT — thu  Ag«  of  Empty  Fruedoin — c!oe«  not 
know  that  man  muHt  first  tlimiigh  labtiur,  industry',  mid 
art.  learn  kow  to  know  ;  but  it  lias  a  oert.iin  fixed  standard 
for  all  concept  ions,  nnd  an  eatttbltalied  Common  Sense  of 
Manidud  u!wtty»  ready  and  at  hand,  innate,  and  ever  pre- 
went  witboul  truiible  on  its  part ; — and  those  conreptions 
Olid  this  Common  Sense  are  to  it  the  lucasure  of  the 
efficient  and  the  rcni.  It  has  ttiis  great  advantage  over 
the  Age  of  Knowledge,  that  it  kmiws  nil  things  without 
liaviiig  learned  anything;  and  can  pass judgtneni  npon 
whatever  comes  before  tt  at  once  aud  without  htdiitaiion, 
— without  needing  any  prL-litiiiiiary  uuipiiry  : — '  Whatever 
]  do  Dot  iniiuedialcly  cuiuprulieud  by  the  coiicepliou» 
which  already  dwell  witliin  me,  is  oothing,' — say*  Empty 
Freedom; — '  Whatevar  I  do  not  comprehend  through  tho 
Abaolute,  SeU-coniprebensive  Jdoa,  is  Dothing,' —  sajs 
Knowledge. 

You  perceive  that  this  Age  is  IwuwnI  upon  nn  already 
pr«MDt  conception,— an  innato  Common  Senw,  which  pro- 
nouDces  irrevocably  upon  itswhole  system  of  knowlfsdgeaiid 
belief;  and  if  wc  could  thoroughly  analyze  this  inborn  con- 
ception or  scnsie,  which  in  thus  to  it  the  root  of  everything 
else,  we  should  then,  undoubtedly,  bo  able  to  tahe  in  the 
whole  syHtcm  of  the  beiiefa  of  the  Age  at  a  single  glance, 
perceive  the  inmost  spirit  beneath  all  its  outward  wrappings, 
and  bring  it  forth  to  view.  Let  it  be  now  our  task  \x*  ac- 
quire this  knowledge; — and  for  this  purpose  I  now  invite 
you  to  the  comprohunsion  of  a  deep-lying  i>ro|KH(ition. 

This  namely  :— The  tliird  Age  throws  off  the  yoke  of 
Reason  as  Instinct  ruling  through  the  impoaitioQ  of  outward 
Authority.     This  Reason  as  Instinct,  however,  as  we  have 
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ulivady  remarked,  einl>racea  onlj  tlie  relations  anil  life  of  the 
Hacttas  mich.  ui>L  tlie  life  of  tlie  Iiidividiin.!.  In  tlie  latter 
the  natural  unptilsc  of  self-preservfition  am)  personal  well- 
being  alone  prevails.  Hence  an  Age  which  lias  thrown 
oS*  Reason  as  [nstiact,  without  accepting  Rcaaoti  in  any 
oilier  fona  in  ita  stead,  has  absolutely  rolhiog  remaining 
except  the  life  of  the  lodiridual,  and  whatever  it  connected 
with  or  related  to  that.  Let  us  further  explain  thiswuighty 
conclusion,  which  is  of  essential  importance  to  our  future 
inquiries. 

We  have  said  that  Reason  as  Instinct,  and  generally 
Reason  in  any  foiiti,  entbrnces  ou!y  the  Ufe  aiiJ  relatiuus  of 
the  Race.  To  wit, — and  thie  ia  a  principle  the  proof  of 
which  cannot  be  brought  forward  here,  but  which  is  pro- 
duced only  as  an  axiom  borrowed  from  th^o  higher  pbilo- 
eopliy  whore  the  itrict  proof  of  it  mny  bo  found, — there  is 
but  OxK  existing  LlFR,  even  in  refurcQco  to  the  subject;  i.f, 
tbctc  is  cvorywhero  but  one  ajiimatUig  power,  oxE  Uving 
Reason; — uof,  ns  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  unity  of 
Reason  asserted  luid  admitted,  that  Reason  is  the  one 
homogeneous  and  self-accordant  faculty  and  property  of 
roa&onablc  beings,  who  do  ueverthclesa  exist  already  upon 
their  own  account,  and  to  whose  being  this  piwpiirty  of 
Reason  is  only  superadded  aa  a  foreign  ingredient,  without 
which  tliey  might,  at  any  rate,  still  have  been  ;—hiit,  tliat 
Reason  is  the  only  possible  indejJHudeiitandficlf-sustaining 
Existence  and  Life,  of  which  alt  that  seems  to  us  to  exist ' 
and  live  is  but  a  modification,  definition,  variety,  and  form. 
Ti)  you  this  principle  ia  not  altogether  new,  for  it  was  al- 
ready contained  in  the  d&finition  of  Reason  which  I  laid 
before  you  in  our  first  lecture,  to  which  I  then  particularly 
directed  your  attention  and  besought  you  to  fix  it  ia  your 
mind.  And  nowto  explain  this  principle  somewhat  further, 
80  that  I  may  at  Iciisl  miikc  it  lustorically  dear  to  you, 
although  I  cannot  prove  it  in  this  pinre: — itj^_L[i£^eMWl. 
Qiror,  and  the  true  firound  of  all  the  other  &itoi's  whitJi 
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m^^SlLis Ajjd  tli«ir  itpott,  tliat  each  in  JiviJiial  imanrine^Uiat 
hejjH_MiBt,  live,  think,  nnd  act  for  liimself,  and  believes 
that  be  himself  is  the  thinking  priticiplt;  nf  his  thoughts ; 
whereas  in  truth  he  is  but  a  single  ray  of  the  ona  uDiversol 
and  necesaary  Thought.  I  eholl  not  by  nny  means  he  sur* 
priavd  if  it  ahouM  appear  to  you  that  in  limiting  this  usecr- 
tion  I  have  ultcrod  a  luoustroiu  paradox.  I  know  too  well 
that  such  ail  optoioii  must  nrisc,  because  we  can  only  speak 
of  the  presGiit  Age  to  Ihu  presuut  Age ; — and,  if  I  do  Dot 
err,  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Age  consists  in  ihist, 
that  it  kiiow8  not  the  principle  of  which  I  have  apoken,  or 
holds  it,  when  announced,  in  tlie  highest  dogreu  incredible 
and  absurd.  Tliia  prinyipie  is^  hiaterer,  alp^olu^yjy  jf^onn- 
iriw^^rtihi^.  ijpnn  ayy  ftther  yrotind  ttjfl^  th^t  nf  f,hB  iiifirr> 

feeling  of  peraoualyty  ;  the  cxbteaee  of  which  ai  a  fact  of 
conscnju3uos3  we  hj  no  mcatu  deuy,  sine*  we  ourselves  ex- 
poricnco  it  as  well  as  others.  But  we  do  moat  earnestly 
dt>ny  the  validity  of  this  feeling  when  the  rjucstion  respects 
truth  and  real  existeuce,  in  the  firm  couvictiou  that  such 
questions  must  Itc  decidi-d  upon  qiiilo  other  grounds  than 
the  deceptive  rcvclBtions  of  cunsciuusiK^sn ;  and  n  e  are  per- 
fectly able,  iti  the  proper  time  and  placo.  to  juHtify  this  our 
denial  upon  ducisive  grounds.  Here,  hnwevcr,  we  can  nnly 
aunounce  tliis  principle,  and  historically  communicate  it  to 
yon;  and  it  is  ncceasary  to  do  thiH,  beeauae  ooly  br  mema 
of  it  can  wuepaiatC  ourselves  from  tttu  Age  and  rise  supc* 
rioT  to  it;  and  do  one  can  truly  characterize  the  Ago,_or 
comprehepd  ita  cliaracteriBticSj  who  docs  n^ii  r^i  raise  hi  m)|«lf 
atSSve  It.  &«nco  1  must  entreat  you  to  accept  this  principle 
liTilio"  racantinie  upon  trust,  until  I  shall  bo  able  to  letul 
you,  ill  a  [wpnlor  way,  at  least  to  a  tacit  adniissiou  of  it, 
which  I  shall  do  in  my  next  lecture. 

It  is  only  by  and  to  mere  Pilarthly  and  Finite  perception. 
that  this  one  and  homogeneoue  Life  of  Reason  is  broken  up 
and  divided  into  separate  individual  persons  ;  the  ground 
of  which  diviuon,  as  well  as  its  form  and  mode,  are  to  bo 
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foaiid  ill  the  Tiiglier  iiliitosoplij- ; — whicli  tndividun!  per- 
PODS  c-xtst  antl  arc  in  no  otlivr  way  tlinii  in  tins  Eurtlily  and 
Fiiiile  penreption,  ami  by  means  of  it; — notat  all  in  tiiom- 
sclvcd.  or  indi: pendent  of  Earllily  nnd  Finite  i>crcpptioii. 
You  sec  here  the  origin  of  the  divieion  of  the  One  Life  of 
Reafiou  into  individual  life,  and  the  ground  of  the  necessity 
which  tlierc  is,  for  all  who  have  not  raised  themselves  by 
Knowledge  above  mere  Earthly  and  Finite  perception,  to 
continue  in  the  faith  of  this  personal  existence. 

(Ill  orJwr  that  this  principle  may  not  bo  miauuderstood 
in  »  sense  entirely  oppuscil  to  my  mcnning,  I  fuld  the  follow- 
ing ;^bnt  merely  iil  paKsing,  and  without  any  connexion 
with  my  present  nubjoct : — ITie  Karthly  and  Finite  percep- 
tion, ai!  the  foundation  and  scafTolding  of  the  Etenial  Life, 
4S  well  as  all  that  is  contained  therein^ — and  therefore,  all 
|he  individual  per>;oi)S  intowliom  tLo  One  Ilcason  is  divided 
by  this  Earthly  and  Finite  percoplion,— t!udurt.-8,at!enfet  in 
memory,  iu  the  Eternal  Lifu  itself.  Hence,  for  from  any- 
thing arising  out  uf  my  principle  against  thecontinnatiou  of 
personal  existence.thispriociplefumishes  the  only  sufficient 
proof  of  it,  And — to  eipress  it  hritlly  aud  distinctly — 
persons  endure  through  Eternity  as  they  exist  uow,t,<',  as 
tliH  necessary  pbeinjmena  of  Earthly  and  Finite  perception; 
but  in  all  Eternity  they  can  never  become, — what  they 
never  were  nor  arc, — independent  beings.]  -f  '-^(y-J  t:-..- 

After  this  gliort  digression^  let  us  return  to  our  task. 
The  One  and  homogenei»nfi  Life  of  Reason  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  dividing  itself  to  mere  Earthly  nnd  Finite 
perception  into  different  individual  lives,  and  hence  as- 
suming the  form  of  tlie  collective  life  of  a  Race.  is.  as  above 
fltn ted,  founded  at  first  upon  Tteasonas  Instinct,  and  as  sncli 
regulated  by  its  own  essential  law; — and  tliis  continues  un- 
til Knowledge  steps  in  and  clearly  comprelieuds  this  law  in 
all  it»i  varied  aept'Cts,d(;roonstratefi  and  cstablishesit,  and  so 
makeeitevidtattoall  men; — and  after  Knowledge  h.is  doue 
its  part,  then  by  Art  is  it  built  up  into  Reality.     In  tliis 
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fuDtln  mental  Jaw  lie  nil  tliosc  lii^lier  Idctis  wliicli  belong  to 
fbc  One  Lifo,  or  to  tl»'_'  fi»rirj  -.vhi.  i;  tli-  (.1  i.  I.i'ro  bcrc  as- 
iiimes, — viz.  the  Race: — v,iiii:l(  Idnu  ;ili..^-Lii>.r  ii'uiit>vtii<l 
JudJviduaJity.ftml  indeed  radically  subv«Tt  it.  WheisJiiia 
fiindnmeptaLIawdo^  uot  prayail  iind«r  onefurm  oranotlier, 
tlif-re  t*nn  Humanity  ocTcr  attain  to  tlic  One  tife, — to  the 
HacL-;  ;iii.]  hcncc  nothing  rcmttln»T)HtTmnvitluality  aa  the 
onlyactiial  ami  efficient  pflwcr.  An  Age  whiclThaH  set  itself 
free  from  Reason  as  Inslmct,  llie  first  principle  of  the  Life 
ofthe  Race,  an<ldoe8  not  yet  powicss  Knowledge,  the  second 
principle  of  that  Life,  must  find  itflelf  in  thlB  position: — 
with  nothing  remaining  in  it  hut  mereitakr<d  Indivitliinlilj*. 
llie  Race,  nlnch  alone  possesses  real  existence,  iii  here 
changed  into  a  mere  empty  abstraction  which  has  uo  true 
life,  except  in  the  nrti6cial  couoeption  of  sunic  individual 
founded  only  on  the  strength  of  his  own  imagiuings  ;  and 
there  is  uo  other  Whole,  and  indued  no  other  conccivahle 
Whole,  except  a  palebwork  of  indiriduat  parts,  possessing 
DO  essential  und  organic  Unity. 

I*bi8  individuiJ  and  porsoiia.1  life,  which  is  thus  all  that 
reiuaiusiu  such  an  Age,  is  governed  by  the  impulse  towards 
B«lf-presvrvatiou  and  personal  well-being;  and  Nature  goei 
no  further  in  man  than  this  impulse  She  heiitows  upon 
the  aiiimala  a  special  inslinct  io  giiidti  them  to  the  fueau$ 
of  their  preservation  and  well-being,  hut  ahe  sends  forth 
man  almost  wholly  uninstructed  on  this  point,  and  refers 
bim  for  guidance  to  his  uoderstauding  and  bis  cxpcrieacc; 
and  therefore  iteoiihl  not  fail  that  this  latter  should  in  the 
course  of  time,  during  the  first  two  Kpochs^  suume  a  cul- 
tivated form,  and  grsdualtj  become  an  oetnhlished  art; — 
the  art,  namely,  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  siilf-preserva- 
tioD  and  persona]  well-being.  Tliis  form  of  Reason, — thiK 
standard  of  concept  ions, — the  results,  present  in  (he  general 
consciousness  ofthoTime,  of  the  art  of  Being  and  Wt-11- 
Geing,  is  what  the  third  Age  encounters  at  ils  advent;-^ 
Ihia  i»  the  uniTcnal  and  natural  Common  Sense,  which  it 
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sivea 'without  labour  or  toil  of  its  own,  as  its  heroclitarj 
IMilrimony ;  which  ia  bom  with  it  like  its  hanger  an<I  its 
lint,  nn<l  which  it  now  npplics  m  the  undoubted  tneavur« 
of  all  existence  and  nil  worth. 

Onr  first  problem  is  solved; — tho  signifieanca  of  the 
TUii'il  Epoch  is,  as  w«  promia«d  that  it  »ihould  be,  dragged 
forth  from  its  coiicettlmeut  and  brought  forward  into  open 
dav,  ami  wc  caiiiiul  uow  fail  in  likeivise  reproducing  its 
B^'stums  of  faith  and  pracLicc  with  its  much  ncciirncy  and 
eequbQcc  as  it  could  it«clf  exhibit  in  their  construction.  In 
the  first  place,"  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Age,  as 

'  already  announced,  is  now  better  defined,  and  it  is  clear 
that  from  its  asserted  principle  *  What  I  do  not  compre- 
hend, that  i»  not,*  there  must  necessarily  follow  this  other : 
— '  Now  I  compreh<*nd  nothingwliatever  except  that  whifh 
jcrlains  to  my  own  personal  existence  and  wt^Il-bciug; —  ' 
hence  there  tV  nothing  more  than  this,  and  the  whole  wodi 

.fixiitla  for  nothing  else  than  tins, — that  I  should  hi\  and 
be  huppti.     Wliatever  I  do  not  compreiiend  as  bearing 

r  upon  this  object,  is  not, — does  not  concern  me.' 
■■     This  mode  of  thought  In  either  operative  only  in  a.  prnctl- 
jfeal  way,  as  the  concealed  and  unconscious,  but  nevertheless 

.fvue  and  real,  motive  of  the  ordinary  dnings  of  the  Age, 
— or  itelevates  itself  to  theory.  So  long  as  it  only  aa- 
eutnes  the  Bi'st  form,  it  cannot  easily  be  laid  hold  of  and 
compelled  to  nvow  il»  real  nature,  but  generally  retains  a 
sufficient  numhcr  of  lurking  holes  and  ways  of  escape;  it 
has  not  yet  become  n  specific  Epocli,  but  is  only  in  tho  early 
stages  of  its  development.  So  soon,,  however,  as.  having 
become  theory,  it  understauds  itself,  admits  its  o^vn  proper 
fiiguificance,  and  loves,  approves,  and  takes  [mdu  in  itself, 
and  indeed  .^ccouuts  itself  the  liighest  and  only  truth,  then 
does  it  assume  the  distinct  Epochal  character,  reveal  itself 
ill  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Age,  and  may  now  be  tho- 
roughly comprehended  by  its  own  admissions,  We  prefer 
to  approach,  the  subject  at  its  deaicst  point,  and  shall 
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therefore  bcgiu  uur  description  of  tlic  lliird  Age  at  iU 
latter  stago — vlion  its  mock  of  llioiight  has  elevated  itself 
to  theory. 

Wc  have  already  remarked  tbat  Nature  bas  cot  bestowed 
VpoD  ixutu,  US  it  has  ujion  animaiR,  a  particular  iuslinct 
wherebj  he  may  be  led  to  tho  mcniiB  of  his  preservation 
and  welt-boiug.  This  bciog  the  case,  and  also  hecausd 
nothing  call  bo  learned  upon  tliis  siiUject  fi-om  a  priori 
Ideas,  which  relate  uuly  to  the  Ouc  and  ETerliisliny  Life  of 
the  Race,  it  follows,  that  in  this  proriucc  nothing  remains 
for  man  hut  to  try,  or  to  let  otht-rs  try  at  their  own  proper 
cost,  what  is  good  for  him  and  what  evil>  and  to  note  tho 
result  for  biii  guidance  at  a  future  time.  Hence  it  is  quite  a 
natural  and  necessarj- that  an  Age  whosowhole  theory  of  the  ' 
world  isexhauisled  iu  the  meansof  personal  existence*, nhnnjd 
value  Experience  as  the  only  poasihie  source  of  K  no  vicdge 
since  those  very  means,  which  are  all  that  such  an  Age  cnn ' 
or  will  recognise,  are  only  to  he  recognised  tlirougU  Experi- 
ence In  mere  Experience, — from  which  however  wu  must 
carefully  distinguish  scientific  Olacrration  and  Expcrtmejtf, 
with  which  an  a  prwri  Idea  is  oJways  associated,  that, 
namely,  of  the  object  of  inquiry, — in  w^w  Experience  there 
iscontained  uotliing  but  the  means  of  physical  preservation, 
and  on  the  other  hand  these  means  can  only  lie  recognised 
by  Experience: — hence  it  is  Experii-nce  alone  from  which 
this  Agi?  dcrirfsitsriewsof  the  world;  and  the  worh!  again, 
as  seen  by  it^  points  to  Experience  as  its  sole  original ; — 
and  thus  they  react  upon  each  other  with  the  same  result 
Such  an  Age  is  thus  obliged  to  deny  and  deride  all  the 
knowletlge  which  we  possess  a  priori  and  independent  of 
Experience,  and  the  assertion  that  from  fcnnwledge  ilself, 
without  intermixture  of  any  seusuotis  oioiiient.^pfeMf  y^y- 
1edg«  may  originate  amHIpw  forth.  Did  it  postewi  IdoMof 
ahighcr  world  and  its  order,  thccitwould  easily  undurstand 
that  these arcfuundcd  ou  nu  Exiiericnccwhattver.sincc  they 
transcend  all  Kx|»erienco;  or  if,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  had 
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but  the  fortune  to  possess  a  natura  wholly  animal,  it  would 
then  not  he  obliged  laboriously  to  seek,  by  means  of  Ksperi- 
Giico,  itsknowledgf!  of  the  worlJ, — tliat  is,  the  inenns  of  iu 
physical  preservation, — but  it  would  pos-sniii  thuaie  a  priori 
in  tlio  aiiimat  instinct ;  sinc«  iu  fact  the  ox  grazing  on  tbe 
meailow  kaves  untuudiL-ii  tlioai:  ^ro^aeswljicb  are  liurlt'ul  to 
hiH  nature,  without  ever  hario;;  tasU:J  tUum  auil  (liBCOvcretl 
by  experience  their  pernicious  qualilics ;  atid  in  like  mau- 
iier  takes  to  llioac  which  arv  healthful  to  him  without 
previous  trial ;  and  conse^iiiently,  if  we  woro  to  ascribe 
knowledge  to  him,  poKses<ie»  a  knowledge  absolutelyaprwwi 
and  indepenrlent  of  all  Expprifmow.     Only  in  the  middle 

I  stoLQ-bc^twcau  humanity  and  animalism  is  ExperieiiCBj;— 
tb.it  wliLTL-Lii  our  race  ranks  belnw-  the.  aiiiiuals.  and  in  it« 
■  sujiuriority  to  which  the  meanest  insect  may  lie  an  object 
j  of  envy  to  man,  if  destitute  of  «  priori  couceptioDS  of 
.|  an  Kteriml  World, —  only  in  thia  middle  state,  I  say,  i* 
l  Experience  elevated  to  be  thf?  ci-own  and  standard  of  bu- 
I  inanity,  and  such  an  Age  steps  boldly  forward  and  (isks, — 
j'  '  Mi^bl  it  but  know  then  how  any  kuowlcdgo  whatever  is 
'i  possible  except  by  Espcritinee  ? '  as  if  by  iliin  queGtion,  in- 
j  (leeil,  every  one  would  lie  frightened,  retreat  within  himself, 
',  ajid  give  no  other  answer  than  the  detired  one. 

In  30  far  as  this  Age  ndmits  tlie  possibility  of  anything 

lying  beyond  the  coufiaea  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 

pliyaical  world,  nltli>i>ii^L   it  docK  so  iu  a  soniewliut  iricun- 

scqucntial  manner,  and  only  because  such  things  arc  aljio 

present  in  Expcrionec,  and  on  account  of  such  Experience 

are  tuugbl  in  the  Sl'IiooU,  it   becomes  iU  higbc'tit  wis<lmn 

tP  doubt  uf  everything,  and  iu  nu   matUir  to  taku  a  p:irt 

either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.    Iu  this  neutrality,  tltU 

'  iminoveablt--  impartiality,  this  incorruptible  indilTert-uce  to 

nil  truth,  it  |>lacea  its  most  excellent  and  perfect  wisdom - 

'i  and  tbo  charge  tif  having  a  system  appears  to  it  as  a  disgrace 

'  by  which  the  reputation  of  a  man  ib  inetrievahly  destroyed. 

Such  scieutific  cobwebs  ore  only  devised  in  order  thatyoung 
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penons  of  tlie  loirer  cliuses,  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
BMii^  the  great  woilJ,  maj,  by  aniusiug  lliemsclves  with 
ifacm,  derelup  tiicir  capacities  for  active  life.  For  this 
purposo  every  opiniou  nnd  every  propositiou,  affirmative 
as  welt  as  negative,  are  equally  available ;  auJ  it  is  a  cou- 
lemptible  LIuuder  to  mistake  jest  for  eanicst,  and  to  iu- 
Urest  oueself  for  any  side  of  such  a  coiiLroveisy  as  if  it 
were  soiuetliiug  of  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  inflneDce  which  it  exerts  upon  Na- 
ture and  its  employment  of  her  powers  and  products,  such 
an  Age  looks  .everywhere  only  to.  the  iinmediately  and  loiw 
lerially  useful, — to  that,  namely,  which  is  «ervioeal)te  for 
dwelling,  clotHiog,  and  food, — to  cheapness,  oouvcoicdcc^ 
and,  where  it  attains  its  highest  point,  to  fashion ;  but  that 
higher  douiiuion  over  Nature  whcrehy  tho  majcatic  iiaago 
of  Man  an  a  Race  ie  stamped  upon  its  op|)usiug  foi'ces, — I 
mean  the  duininion  of  Ideas,  injthich  the  esBenttal  nature 
of  Fiqe  Art  consists. — thi^  '}»  wlioUv  aukpowa  yy  such  an 
A0»^aad  even  when  the  occadonal  ^pearance  of  men  of 
more  spiritual  nature  may  remind  it  of  this  higher  sove- 
reiguty,  it  only  laughs  at  such  a.spirutioD^  as  men:  %'iEiiuuary 
extravagance ;  atid  thus  Art  itself,  reduced  to  its  most  mc- 
cbauical  forms,  is  degraded  into  a  new  vehicle  of  fuahiou, 
tho  instrument  of  a  capricious  luxury,  alien  to  the  Eter- 
nities of  the  Ideal  world.  With  respect  to  tho  legiahitive 
constitution  of  States  and  the  govemuieut  of  Nations, 
such  ou  Ago  cither,  Imgcllcd  by  its  hatred  tu  the  old,  con- 
structa  political  fabrics  upuu  the  most  airy  aud  uuaubstaattal 
abstractions,  aud  attempts  to  govern  degeuerate  uivu  by 
means  of  high-sounding  plirases  without  the  aid  of  firm  and 
iufieiihle  power;  or,  impelled  by  its  idol  Exjierience;  it 
hastens,  on  every  emergency,  whether  of  great  or  small  iu- 
poitaaco,— beiug  convinced  boforohaud  of  its  own  utter  in- 
ability to  determine  upon  a  course  of  action  for  itself, — to 
cqngult  the  cbronielee  of  the  Past,  to  read  there  how  others  ^^ 
have  formerly  u!C&d  UDddrrimilar  ctrcumatanoes,  aud  takes 
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Srom  Ihence  the  law  of  its  own  couJiict ;— and  in  tliis  way 
constructs  its  political  eii»teucu  outbf  fi  CvnftueJ  patcLwork 
g&thcrcd  from  many  different  Ages  long  since  dead,  there- 
by openly  displaying  a  clear  consciousness  of  its  own  utter 
notliiiigiiess.  Willi  respect  to  jVluraliiy,  it  proclaiuis  this 
fis  t.liG  only  Virtue, — tliat  we  elioulJ  pureue  uur  own  iudi- 
Tidual  interests,  at  furtliest  adding  tliereto  tlioBe  of  otherB 
(eitbcr  as  Twuud  in  honour  so  to  do,  or  ulsc  from  mere  in- 
consequence)  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  our 
crwn;  and  tliisas  the  only  Vice,— to  fail  in  tbo  pursuit  of  our 
own  adviuitflgii.  It  maintains,  and — since  it  cau  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  an  ignoble  motive  for  cTciy  action, 
inasmuch  aa  it  is  quite  uii acquainted  with  aughl  that  pw- 
talcs  of  nobleness, — it  even  pretends  to  prove,  that  all 
men  who  lire  or  have  ever  lived  have  actually  thought  and 
acti-'d  in  this  way,  and  that  there  is  ab^iolutely  no  other 
motive  of  action  in  man  than  Self-interest; — compassion- 
ating thoHD  who  assume  the  existence  of  any  other  as  silly 
fool*  who  arc  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
Lastly,  with  respect  to  Religion,  it  also  is  cliaoged  into 
ft  mere  Doctrine  of  Happiness,  designed  to  remind  ua  that 
tnnn  must  be  temperate  iu  enjoyment  in  order  that  h'n 
enjoyments  may  be  lasting  and  varied  ;  a  God  is  deemed 
necessary  only  in  order  that  he  may  care  for  our  welfare, 
and  it  is  our  wants  atone  which  have  called  bim  into 
existence  and  determined  him  to  be.  Whatever  it  way 
chance  to  retain  of  the  super-aensual  elements  of  anyalready 
existing  system  of  Religion  owes  this  forbearance  only  to 
the  need  there  niny  beof  a  curb  for  the  unbridled  populace, 
which  however  the  cultivated  clasEes  do  not  require;  and  to 
the  want  of  a  more  efficient  means  of  supplementing  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Police  or  of  judicial  Evidence.  In  shnrt, 
— and  to  express  the  matter  iu  one  word, — such  an  Age 
hns  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  when  it  has 
attained  a  clear  conviction  that  lieosun,  and  with  Keasoti 
all  that  licfl  boyond  oK-re  scuaiious  personal  Existence,  is 
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only  ao  invoDtiou  oF  certaiu  iiUe  iirlivjjunlfi  rnWt^l  Phjl^- 
Hopheri 

So  much  for  ttie  general  delineation  of  the  Third  Age, 
the  iodividual  fentiires  of  irhich  we  shall  set  forth  and  ex- 
amiae  in  detail  in  our  future  addresses.  Only  one  r>ther 
cbaractcrislic  we  aliall  notice  at  present,  which  innstmich  as 
it  affects  the  form  of  the  whole  Epoch,  cauuot  be  paued  over 
here; — this,  namely,— that  this  Ago,  in  its  best  repre- 
sentatives, is  so  confident,  so  firmly  aasured  of  the  truth 
<fr  it£  views,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  not  stirjiaHsed  even 
hy  tlie  certainty  of  scientific  conviction.  It  IooIik  down 
witli  unspuikuble  pity  and  compassion  upon  those  earlier 
Ages  in  which  men  were  still  so  weak-minded  as  to  allow 
them»elire3  to  be  seduced  from  pleasures  which  were  nfTered 
to  their  immediate  enjoymentbya  spectre  whichthey  named 
Virtue,  and  hy  a  dream  of  a  supcr-stnsual  world  ; — upon 
those  Ages  of  darkness  and  superstition,  when  they,  the  re- 
prasODlntivcs  of  n  new  Age,  had  not  yet  appeared, — had  not 
yet  fathomed  and  thuruugbly  laid  open  iho  depths  of  the 
human  heart, — had  not  yet  made  the  great  and  astounding 
discovery,  and  loudly  proclaimed  and  universally  promul- 
gated it, — that  thta  heart  is  at  bottom  nothing  hut  a  Imuc 
puddle.  It  does  not  oppose,  but  only  compassionates  and 
good-naturedly  smitea  at  those  who,  liriug  in  it,  yet  reject] 
its  opinions ;  and  calmly  settlea  iteelf  in  the  philanthropicf 
hope  that  they  too  may  one  day  raise  thems4>Ivos  to  the/ 1 
same  point  of  view,  when  they  uhall  hare  been  matiin  d' 
by  age  and  experience;  or  when  they  shall  hare  studi.  I, 
as  thoroughly  as  its  own  representatives  have  done,  thati  ^ 
which  it  calls  History.  But  here,  although  this  is  low 
upon  those  rcprcaentativea.  Knowledge  is  their  mastirr, 
inasmuch  an  the  latter  perfectly  comprehemla  its  oppo- 
nents' mode  of  thought,  can  reconstruct  it  from  its  separate 
parts,  is  able  to  restore  it.  should  it  unfortunately  l>c  lotit 
to  the  world,  and  even  finds  it  to  be  perfectly  jiiU  when 
conaideretl  from  its  proper  point  of  view.     TbiH,  wore  wq 
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tr>  sptak  in  the  name  of  Knowledge,  the  supposed  im- 
pregnability of  the  mode  of  tliotiglit  wliwli  wc  Imve  now 
ilcacrilicd  arises  precisely  in  this  way ; — thui,  considered 
from  ilic  point,  of  view  wliore  its  advocates  are  placed,  it 
is  perfectly  just;  and  liowcrcr  frequently  they  may  re- 
examine tliG  chain  of  ihfcir  cuuclusiuns  they  wilt  never 
discover  auy  break  in  its  sequence.    If  there  be  abftolutely 
ilQlliiogllUt  the  8CU6U0118  cxislcnco  of  Individuality,  without 
any  hjgher  life  of  the  Race  ;   then  there  can  bo  uo  other 
KouTxse  of  knowledge  hut  Experience,  for  we  are  obviously 
inTormed  concerning  tbia  sensuous  existence  only  by  Ex- 
,   perience  ;  and  just  on  that  account  every  other  pretended 
'f   Bourceof  kiiowledge.and  wiiatever  may  flow  therefrom,  must 
of  neKcaaity  bo  a  mere  dream  and  phantom  of  the  brain ; — 
whereby  indeed  is  left  imexplnined  the  actual  possibility  of 
svich  dreaming,  and  of  so  conjuring  out  of  the  brain  what 
,'  in  reality  the  brain  does  not  contain;  from  whic;h  cxplana- 
) "  nation,  liowever,our  representatives  wisely  abstain,  satisfied 
)j  witii  the  experience  that  such  dreamaare.     And  that  thora 
actually  18  uotiiiiig  except  this  setiKuous  individual  existence, 
they  know  very  well  from  this; — timt  however  often  and 
deeply  they  have  fathomed  the  abysses  of  their  own  being, 
-    tliey  have  never  beeu  able  to  discover  therein  aught  but 
_  the  feeling  of  their  own  personal  and  bcdsuous  existence. 

And  thus  it.  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  this 
(manner  of  thinking  is  by  no  means  founded  upon  an  error 
I  of  rcn.^oniDg  or  of  judgment,  wliiob  may  be  remediod  by 
pointing  out  to  the  Age  the  mistake  into  which  it  has 
fiillon,  and  reiiiindiiig  it  of  the  rules  of  logic  which  it  has 
transgressed  ;  but  it  is  fuuncled  upon  the  altogether  defec- 
tive character  of  the  Ago  itself,  and  of  those  in  whom  this 
character  most  distinctly  shown  itself.  While  it  and  UiCy 
ftra_iEliat_tliey  are,  they  must  ncc&ssarily  think  ii<!  tlioy 
noiicJJiiDk;  and  if  they  are  to  think  otherwise  thaa  Jluy 
df»-Uiink^3iejJaiiSt  .first  of  all  become  something  dififerent 
fram  wb^t  t^jfly  ^re. 
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To  close  our  lecture  with  the  onl^'  consoling  view  which 
the  subject  affords : — It  is  a  happiness  that  even  the  mosT 
inveterate  championa  of  this  manner  of  thinking  are  al- 
ways, t^ainst  their  own  thought  and  will,  something  better 
than  their  speech  proclaims  them  ;  and  that  the  spark  of 
a  higher  life  in  Man,  however  it  may  be  concealed,  is  yet 
never  extinguished,  but  gleams  on  with  silent  and  secret 
power  until  material  is  presented  to  it  at  which  it  may 
kindle  and  burst  forth  into  bright  and  steady  flama/^Jl'o 
fan  this  spark  of  a  higher  life,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
fiiruish  it  with  materials  for  its  activity,  is  also  one  of  the 
objects  of  these  lectures. 
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It  ia  only  b;  degroei)  that  oteorDeSB  cau  iprciul  itoolf  over 
our  inqairy ; — onljr  stop  by  step  caa  liglit  |ien(.-tr&te  it* 
deeper  recesses;  uatJl  at  Icii^b  tbc  cad  ruvcoJ  itsulf  bcfurc 
U8  in  uQcloaded  brightoess.  Tbu  coDdiUoo  of  our  iai|uur| 
lies,  iS  wc  Baid  in  our  lirst  lecture,  to  tJio  uncbuigaablo 
l&ws  which  rcgalate  all  commuDicntion  of  tbouglit  Beyond 
tbe  duty  incumbent  on  tbe  speaker  to  arrange  bis  tboughu 
in  their  proper  order,  and  to  set  each  in  it«  proper  place, 
hit  art  can  do  nothing  to  modify  the  condition  of  which 
vre  hare  spoken,  except  tbii, — heedfully  to  pause  oL  each 
brighter  point  which  present*  itself  in  tbo  coarse  of  his 
communication,  and  from  tbeitoe  to  send  forth  rays  of  light 
upon  wbat  has  gone  before  and  what  ib  to  follow. 

In  our  last  tectttre  we  arrived  at  one  of  tbeae  brighter 
points  in  the  incjniry  which  we  hare  undertaken;  aod  it  U 
fit  and  proper  thac  we  should  today  more  fullj  derelop 
this  point  That  the  Human  liace  ihovU  order  alt  iu  rf 
latiotu  with  FrttJom  occordAttg  ta  IttOMcm  ; — ibis  was  set 
forth  as  tbe  rud  and  purpose  of  the  EartUj  life  of  our 
Race ;  and  the  cbasactcristic  peculiarity  of  tbe  Third  Age, 
which  it  >•  oar  businesi  to  deacrib^  was  declared  to  b«. 
that  it  had  tbrowo  off  the  yoke  of  Beaaon  io  erery  ilhmfm. 
Bat  what  Reason  itself  is,  and  in  vbat  ■  Liic  ocoordiof 
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to  ReancHi  consists,  and  what  are  the  relatloDS  wbicli  are 
ordered  ly  Reason  in  a  life  8o  governed  ty  it ; — tlic-sc 
things  have  been  indeed  indicated  in  mmiy  ways,  but  not 
yet  anywhere  placed  in  a  clear  light.  In  ovir  last  lecture, 
howevor,  we  saiii — '  Reason  embraces  (mly  the  ONE  Life, 
which  man i/esta  itself  aajSeT^'*^  nfiha  £aat Wer£.Ji£aaen 

ftil-j-M  nif/ty  ^jfr^WTi  ^uman  l^e,  tht-n:  wir>»//7  rpmm'n  /»i/y 
^"■^l-Vurr^'flf    -"Ti    the    hve    tf  Tmiir^iiifnlity'      J\^J>rf.    ttip 

Ijff-^roi^fllinffJ;'^  TUoann  f^nqigta  herein^ — that  the  Indi- 
vidual foi'get  hiiiiaeli'  in  tlie  Race,  place  bis  own  Ufa  in  the- 
r;f>^Jt]i..  Tt'n^fi  ftgd  dedicate  !t  tliereto; — tbe  Life  oppoaed 
to  Reiuon.  on  tlie  oontrary,  conaiaU  in  tins. — that  tbe  in- 
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xe  ma  J  briefly  call  that  whicb  i»  acconJ  i 

Hid  tlifit  which  is  opposed  to  Reason  evU,  tio  llicre  Is  but 
ou  Yirtue/-tofurgBtuni:'8ow»  jjcracmaliW; — and  but  Onu 
ice, — to  make  aelf  tbe  object  of  our  tbougbts.  Honce 
,0  view  of  Morality  depicted  id  our  last  luctura  aa  tbat  of 
tbe  Third  Age  byre  as  everywhen;  precisely  reverues  the 
fact,  and  makes  that  its  only  Virtue  which  la  in  reality 
the  only  Vice,  and  that  its  only  Vioe  whicb  is  in  truth 
the  only  Virtue. 

Tiiese  vords  are  U>  be  understood  strictly  as  we  have 
spoken  tbein,  tu  their  most  rij^urous  seuse.  The  mitigation 
of  our  principle  which  might  be  iitttmptvd  here.uamcly^ 
that  it  is  only  our  duty  not  tu  think  of  ourselves  exclusively, 
but  a^soupOQ  otber8,^ia  precisely  the  same  Morality  a«  that 
ivbich  wo  have  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Third  Age, 
only  that  here  it  is  inconsequential,  and  seeks  to  disguise 
itself,  not  having  yet  altogether  triunipbed  over  sbamo. 
He  who  but  thinks  at  all  of  bis  own  persouality.  and 
destrea  flBJ"  kind  oi  tile  or  being,  or  any  joy  of  life,  oa? 
cept  in  the  Itace  and^^  the  Rac,  with  wLatevci  vcsUhw 
nf  good  diieda  he   may  acek  to   hide    hia  de£*rmity,-i(r- 
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nwjtdligless,  at  bottom,  opIt  %  iff^*^"  ^""v  ""■'  '1'— --'f'Tn 
'"ihf^HO'  triiLn.  UeDC«  our  princjpk,  as  we  oursvlves 
hftvo  oxpressed  it  iq  all  its  rigour, — it  and  uolbing  else, — 
is  our  meaning,  ngun«t  wbicli  it  >9,  nu<j  always  nill  Iw, 
impostsilile  to  liriug  forward  any  esaontJal  objoatiun. 

Whatever  hza  faeon  urged  a^inat  tliis  priiicipk-  hitlierto 
since  mankind  bad  a  being,  or  can  be  urged  so  long  ag  it 
IS  «  sball  have-  a  being,  isgrauudvJ  ujx)u  tb«  l)u1J  iu>>ierLiuu  that 
man  cannuf  forget  blmseir,  atiil  that  pcnonal  sulf-lovc  has 
grown  up  in  such  intiinatu  union  with  his  natnre  that  it  is 
now  inuxtncably  interwoven  with  it.  I  ask  such  ti»«erLoi-a, 
Whence  then  have  th«y  obtained  their  knowledge  of  what 
man  can  do,  and  what  h«  cannot  ?  Obviously  llii$  assertion 
of  theirs  can  be  founded  un  nothing  else  lliau  observation 
of  th«ms«1ve8 ; — and  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  they  for 
themselvei,  ^inre  thej  have  become  what  they  are  and  wish 
torcmainso.niayncvcrboftbleto  fof|[et. their  i^wn  personal 
welfare.  But  by  what  right  do  they  make  the  standard  of 
tlicir  ability  or  non-ability  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Race  1  The  noble  mind  can  indeed  understand  the 
thought  of  the  ignoble,  for  we  are  all  bom  and  fashioned  iu 
Rgoiam,  and  have  all  lived  in  it,  and  it  needs  struggle  and 
effort  to  destroy  this  old  nature  within  us ;  httt  the  ig- 
noble cannot  know  the  thought*  of  tlie  noble,  because  ho 
has  never  entered  the  world  to  which  they  belong,  nor 
traversed  it  as  his  world  has  of  nca-saity  been  traversed 
in  all  its  extent  by  the  noble.  The  letter  aurrtyj  hutli 
worlds,  the  former  oulj-  that  whidh  baldt  hi<n  aaptJTg; — 
OS  the  WakcT  nmy  in  hiis  wnkitig  imitrirtiMirl  the  Drcmm, 

and,  til'      -■'  roDCeive    fif    PfrVi^mn  ■    Kilt     |j|(,   TJlLimitJ 

cannot  .i  oomprehead  tlie  Waking,  «yr  \^» 

Blii.ii  !  Light.    Qp^y  whof)  tKaj,  \av^  a/l,t/4'\r^ 

thftv  hf  T>hli^  tn  .In  tiiat  whiyb  th^  now  declatB  tl.rjr  ,.»..- 
nnf  dft,  and  ftnly  \fj  Awmiripg  lliJs  ability  fnr  (ln.i..u^l«..., 
^<.w.  th^Y  '""■  *^'^*  ^111  ia  caoahlfl  of  af<|iimn||  it 
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.  Herein,  lliorcforc,  bave  we  jilaced  tlie  True  Life, — tlie 
ILifeaccurdiug  to  Reason, — that  the  persunal  life  of  Man 
fhiu  ik'dicated  lo  that  of  hie  Race, — that  the  odl*  l>e  forgotten 
in  the  other.  To  foiget  oneself  in  others;— not  in  others 
rpgank'ti  likL-vTiso  in  a  jjcrauual  character,  where  there  isstitl 
notliing  hut  Iiidi^iJualttyj — hut  iu  otben  ro^ardfil  as  thf 
Race.  TJndcrstand  niu  : — the  sympathy  which  prompts  us 
to  mitigato  the  sorrows  of  otbers,  and  to  share  aud  exalt 
their  juys  ;  the  attachment  which  hitiJs  us  to  friends  and 
relatives;  the  lore  that  etLtwines  us  with  our  families  ; — all 
these,  being  frequently  attended  with  considerable  sacrifices 
of  our  own  personal  couvenience  and  enjoyment,  are  the 
first  secret  and  silent  movements  of  Reason  as  luBtinct, 
gently  breaking  tloiTu  tlie  harshest  and  coarsest  fo^rms  of 
GgoiKni,  and  ao  laying  the  foundation  for  tlie  duvt-lopmout 
of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  love.  But  as  yot  this 
lovo,  far  from  comprehending  Humanityas  a  wbolo,  without 
distinction  of  person  and  cooMdered  as  the  Race,  ombraeos 
only  individual  persons ;  and  although  it  is  thus  assuredly 
the  vestibule  to  th«  higher  Life,  and  no  one  can  obtain 
entrance  ti>  the  latter  who  has  not  first  been  consecrated 
thereto  in  this  realm  of  gentler  impulses, — atill  it  is  not 
in  itself  that  higher  Life.  That  enabraces  the  Race  itself, 
as  a  liacc.  But  the  Life  of  the  Race  in  expressed  only  in 
M«a|i— the  fundamtntal  character  of  which,  as  well  ns 
their  vftrioua  forms,  weshatl  come  to  understand  sufficiently 
ia  the  course  of  these  lectures.  Thus  the  formula  which  we 
laid  down, — '  lliat  tfie  life  of  Man  he  Jedicated  to  t/iut  of 
his  Rncf",' — may  also  be  expressed  thus, — '  That  the  life  of 
Man  he  fledicaledto  Ideas;' — for  Ideas  embrace  the  Race  ss 
iuch,  and  its  Life;  and  thus  the  Life  according  to  Reason, 
or  the  only  good  and  true  Life,  consists  in  tbis,-^lltaLJlaQ 
forget  himself  iu  Ideas,  and  neither  seek  nor  huow  any 
tiir|u}!iut91t  Bbve  mideas,  and  in  Mtcrifioiog  all  ottier  enjoy- 


ments lor  mem. — iJius  lar  for  our  explanaCoD. 
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This,  namely: — If  you  yourselves,  coiupelleil  by  an  inward 
power,  sliould  feel  it.  impossible  to  witliliold  your  npjirova!. 
youradmiratiou.aiKlyour  raverenccfrom  a.  Life  sucli  aa  we 
liars  Jescribed,  and  wero  even  compfiUcd  to  rovcrcnco  it 
raorc  profoundly  tlie  greater  and  more  evident  the  sacriBccs 
made  at  the  sbriiie  of  Idoas, — so  suroly,  t  say,  would  it,  b« 
obvioiis,  from  this  your  approval,  tliat  there  is  a  priuciple, 
indestructibly  rooted  in  your  mindK,  wliicli  proclainis  that 
tlie  personal  life  ought  to  be  brought  a  sacrifice  to  the  Idea, 
Bcdthat  the  Life  in  which  it  is  sootfercd  up  is  the  only  true 
and  upright  Life; — hence,  if  wo  regard  the  matter  strictly, — 
that  the  individual  life  has  no  real  exist«nce,  since  it  has  do 
value  of  itself,  but  must  and  should  sink  to  nothiag  \  nvbile, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ^R&ce  olon^  exists,  since  it  atone  ought 
to  be  loolced  upon  as  really  living.  In  this  way  wc  should 
keep  tlie  promise  we  garo  in  our  former  lecture,  to  ehonr 
you,  in  a  popular  way  and  by  your  nwu  knowledge  of 
yourselves,  that  the  principle  which  we  thtn  announced, 
and  which  at  first  sight  seemed  so  paradoxical,  was  in  tnith 
already  well  known  and  admitted  by  you,  and  inrlred  was 
the  constant  director  and  guide  of  your  judgment,  although 
you  might  not  be  clearly  conscious  of  it ; — and  we  should 
thus  attain  both  the  objects  which  I  had  in  view  in  tho 
present  lecture. 

That  you  should  actually  be  necessitated  to  approve,  ad- 
mire, and  reverence  such  a  Life  as  we  have  described,  was 
the  first  step  in  onr  argument,  upon  which  all  cIm;  depended, 
and  from  which  all  eUc  necessarily  followed; — ajid  tliis 
we  niuat  commit  entirely  to  your  own  reflection,  without 
interfcrcocc  on  our  part.  Hcdco  it  is  only  my  tAsk  to 
make  an  experiment  on  you  and  within  you,  and  should 
this  sucoeed,  as  I  expect  it  will,  then  wc  shall  have  proved 
our  position. 

I  shall  make  ibis  experiment  upon  your  mtnds,  iinques- 
tioriably  with  the  view  of  exciting  a  certain  feeling  in  you ; 
but  Dut  so  as  to  take  you  unawares,  or  to  excite  this  feel- 
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ing  merely  for  iLe  s»ke  of  exciting  it,  arnj  tliat  eo  I  may 
be  enabled  to  mnkc  a  mniiieiilary  uho  of  it  to  aid  my  pur- 
pose, as  tlie  orator  do««;  but,  on  the  ooiitraiy,  tbal  tLU 
feeling  may  bo  oxcit«d  Id  you  with  your  own  clear  aotl 
distinct  coiisciuiisaess  and  concurrence,  not  exerting  a  mere 
passive  influence  ou  you,  but  to  the  end  tliat  its  exiatence 
way  be  clearly  rccoginscd  by  you,  and  tluit  it  may  thus 
be  more  fully  and  coniiiilt-ltly  uiidcrBtood.  , 

The  pliil<>8<>pher  is  coriip<llod,  by  tba  rules  of  bis  art,  to 
deal  with  perfect  openness  and  honesty;  and  in  return  he 
acquires  a  power  which  lies  far  beyond  the  sophistries  of 
mere  eloquence ; — he  is  able  to  declare  to  his  hearers  before- 
hand  tlie  emotion  which  ha  deaires  to  excite  within  them, 
and,  provided  tbey  rightly  understand  bim,  to  attain  his 
object  notwithstainllug  the  disclosure. 

This  free  and  open  announcement  nf  the  purpose  wliicb 
we  have  in  view,  b%y«  me  under  an  obligation  ti»  dcecribo 
more  particularly  the  nature  of  the  effect  which  I  bbaU  at- 
tempt to  produce  within  you ;  and  in  orderto  raaintaiu  the 
clear,  intelligible  position  which  we  have  now  attained,  I 
shall  at  once  pixiceed  to  this  description.  I  bavo  only  to 
ask  you  to  fix  in  your  mind  a  few  expreBsIon&nud  phrases 
which  may  not  as  yet  be  entirely  distinct  toyou,but  whidi 
shall  be  made  perfectly  ck-ar  in  the  scqutl. 

Tlie  Life  according  tu  Reaaou  must  nt-cossarily  love  itself; 
for  ^very  form  of  life,  as  its  owu  perfect  rewilt  and  fulfil- 
ment, is  enjoyment  of  itself  As  surolj  as  Reason  cau  never 
be  entirely  extingtiished  among  men,  so  surely  can  thio  lovo 
of  Eeason  for  itself  never  be  utterly  destroyed;  nay,  this 
love,  as  the  deepest  root  of  all  rational  existence,  and  as 
tbo  sole  remaining  tie  which  Iceeps  men  within  the  circle  of 
ratioaal  existence,  is  precisely  that  whereby  we  may  must 
surely  recognise  and  attain  the  Life  according  to  Reason, 
if  wc  will  only  be  honest  and  unprejudiced. 

KoK  Uut-LUv  oppoaetl  t«  B«ft»f», — thatof  mcca  IiuUwi- 
duality, — likewise  loTca  itself;  since  it  too  ia  life,  and  nl I 
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life  neoftssftrll^-  loves  itself.  But  as  these  two  forms  of  life 
are  tluircmglity  (Apposed  to  each  other,  so  also  ai-Q  the  kinds 
of  love  and  satisfaclion  wbicli  lUi-y  liave  in  tlieiuselves  citiite 
opposeilto«aclj oilier, — wtiollyitnil  specifically  different;— 
and  in  tills  specific  difference  tliey  nrc  cosily  recognised 
and  dintinginslied  from  each  other. 

To  begin  mtli  tUc  love  wliicli  the  Ufo  according  to  RL-nson 
entert&ins  fur  itself  Towards  this  Life  we  may  sLand  in  a 
t^iible  relation! — «tfA^r,  we  may  possess ic  onkjr  in  concep- 
tion,  in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  representation,  nrd  only  as 
received  from  others; — or,  we  may  onrselves  truly  and  in 
reality  be  and  live  this  Life.  That  mankind  cauuot  at 
the  proaeut  day  stand  in  the  latter  relation, — since,  in  that 
case,  there  would  be  not  only  do  Egoism,  and  no  Tbinl  Age 
of  the  world,  but  also  iio  true  Freedom,— this  has  already 
Wen  admitted;  nay  more, — that  wo  have  been  atl  faiihiuued 
Mid  bom  OTitsidt  of  this  relation,  and  can  only  by  labour 
and  toil  ptaco  oiirBctves  therein.  Hence  it  must  be  th<! 
first  relation,  namely  the  possession,  or  the  capacity  of 
possessing,  the  Ufe  according  to  Reason  7w  eottrfj>tion, 
which  is  never  nholly  exliuguiislied  among  men,  Trhich  all 
have  the  nowcr  to  attain,  and  by  which  all  may  at  lc«st 
comprehend  the  Life  according  to  R«an>n. 

The  love  nhich  the  Life  oppo«:d  to  Reason  Wars  to  itself, 
with  which  indeed  we  are  all  tietter  ac<)uaintcd,  and  to  which 
OUT  langua^  more  easily  accommodates  i(«clf,  manifests 
itself  in  its  specific  ebaracter,  both  in  gouorftl  aikI  in  |tarlt- 
culars, — as  dwlight  in  its  own  sagacity,  petty  pride  in  it.s  own 
cleverness  and  penetration,  and, —  to  designate  an  ignoble 
thing  by  a  befitting  ignoble  expression, — as  sclf-satisltett 
cliucklingover  its  own  cunning.  Thus  in  the  former  lecture 
it  was  represented  as  a  fundamental  chnraclcristic  of  the 
Third  Age,  that  it  looked  down  with  haughty  self-compla- 
cency on  thoec  who  suBer  themselves  to  be  defrauded  of  pre- 
sent enjoyment  by  a  dream  of  Virtue,  congratulating  itself 
that  it  isfar  above  such  delusions, and  therefore  secure  from 
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being  imposed  upon  ;— its  trae  cliaracter  buiiig  admirabty 
exproiidcd  iti  a  »iiiglu  |j|ifaa(-% — <rt.iilri-lM-.-Rnli^1  .*.«■■» ..t.t^ 

Tliua  tlm  Uiijiiust  and  most  rtfiiiod  vajvyweui  Wllldlk  lie  who 
cai'es  bc&t  fur  Lis  awn  aJvautage,  and  siiccttserully  purauei 
it  tLrougb  tunny  difficulties,  can  attain,  h  tbc  gatisfaction 
he  must  fec-l  in  bin  uwii  slir^wJneSiJ  aud  skill.  Ou  tlje 
contrary,  tlie  love  wUiuli  tUo  Life  according  to  Reason 
bears  to  it$clf,  as  a.  lugitiinati?  and  wi^U-orderud  existence, 
manifests  itself  in  its  specifii:  cliaracter,  not  as  unexpected 
gratificatioo,  but  in  the  dignified  form  of  approval,  esteem, 
and  rcvcrL-iice. 

]  n  so  for  as  wo  have  attained  the  Life  according  to  Rvoiwn, 
ia  tlio  first  way,  namely,  in  conception,  and  aa  a  picturo  of 
a  Lifuienioved  from  our  own,  in  eo  far  will  thiu  conception 
lovingly  welcome  and  dwi^ll  ujion  ilself  in  delighted  cumpla- 
ccDcy ; — for,  in  tliat  cose,  ve  shall  at  least  havti  entered 
so  far  into  the  sphere  of  the  Life  of  Keason,  ai  to  possess 
a  woriLy  and  adequate  image  of  it  (We  may  add  here, 
for  tJie  benefit  of  those  nho  are  acquainted  with  the 
aci'cnlitic  lauguage  of  philosophy,  that  the  focliiig  thu» 
produced  in  au  u^athetii:  plensure,  and  indeed  the  highest 
a:stliutic  pleasure.) 

This  pleasure,  however, — this  approbation  of  fiomethtng 

foreign  to  us,— soiaetliing  which  we  ourselves  are  nol, — in- 

splre^  us  with  re«pyet  and  revereuce,  combined,  in  the  best 

of  our  race,  with  silent  unsatisfied  regards  thrown  hack  upon 

^  themselves,  and  a  secret,  longing  to  assimilate  their  own  life 

to  the  object  of  their  love ;  out  of  which  longing  the  higher 

,   Life  gradually  unfoIdH  itself.  In  so  far  as,  in  the  second  way, 

I  the  Life  according  U>  Reason  actually  becomes  conscious  of 

\  itself  as  a.  real  and  present  existence,  it  flows  forth  iu  uu- 

I  speakablo  enjoyintiit  andsatisfactiou,  before  the  thoughtof 

I  which  the  Egoist  iuubL  retreat  in  envy  could  he  entertain 

I  thy  thought; — iu-thislovety  itself  it  becomes  pure  Blessed-' 

uess.     Furall  feeliiigsof  dis:ippointmeutaud  disEatisfactio^ 

as  Well  as  those  of  desire  and  insufficiency^  are  nothing  clsd 
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than  tlie  birlh-paina  of  Itic  bijlmr  Life  stru^ling  (owards 
its  perfect  development.  Js  il  devvlopwl  I — tbou  is  it  tht>- 
roughl}'  satisfieU  willi  it«u]f,aiiJsutBciL'utfiir  ilscll^  iieeJing 
nothing  more,  but  posseEstnjj  the  must  perfect  Fix'edtxn 
within  itself  and  in  the  consciousness  of  ite  own  inlierent 
power.  Let  «s  in  the  present  lecture  tesl  the  first  con- 
ditft)[i  hy  otirscWes;  in  the  next  I  shnll  attempt  to  pvcsciit 
to  you  a  fcuble  description  of  the  second 

For  our  present  purpose,  I  shall  maintain  the  following 
proposition: — Kvorything  grciitnnj  good  tipnii  wliich  out' 
pi— ant  n„\fjf^nfo  rcatB,  ffom  wbicU  it  ma  proeeedeti,  and 

nn  flu.  Biij^BtiJiin   iJ  utMfli   AlAWA  ^\]f   Agg  gg[^   flrilT  1**"*'^ 

Jrt-rttB— _»  it    nr'Mnllj    il lifiB  BTi    OTi'BtBufo  nn|j  ]|nfanM 

ii»1.1p  anA  pnig.*rfiil  mpn  havft  rY^'E^^  ""  ^illT  mjip 'T 

flfJifgfortliflwtlrft  nf  Tdt-y;    «n^  wa^Hmflyfy,  ftml  «ll  tK^| 

tiaiia.  and  specially  of  t>»>i|[-  ynrfhiMt  Tn«>m>^rff  I  have, 
however,  no  thought  of  making  utc  of  this  remark  to  bribe 
you  into  tolcrtition  towards  our  predecessors  by  cod- 
templatioti  of  tho  advantages  which  we  !iave  derive*!  from 
their sacriflces ;  for  in  that  cn^e  I  .^hoiild  excite  in  yon,  and 
make  use  nf  for  my  presen  I  purpose,  precisely  that  luodo  of 
thought  which,  had  I  the  power,  I  would  extirpate  froui  the 
world ;  and  then  I  might  justly  expect  thiii  answer, — 'li  jg 
a^W  fpr  yg  that  thfge  fvvlp  hjkvfi  1  ^v^'^|,  wliQ^  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  "athercd  to;;ctht:r  the  trc-asuix-a  we  now  enfoy  ; 
"g  "h^"i  *"  '*''  "  '"  "'  '''^  ftvAJ.}  vitujlnr  folly  :^let  other 
[Tjniirationa  look  to  their  own  prosperi t y  when  wc  shall  bfl 
™'  Mlfl"*  i ' — "■f"'  I  should  not  be  ablo  to  avoid  comtneuding 
this  answer  as,  at  least,  consistent.  Il  hue  even  \ieea  seen, 
that  with  regard  to  efforts  for  the  sake  of  TTumnnity 
which,  prondcd  they  were  otherwise  conducted  with  pro- 
priety, have  deserrd  no  blame  in  this  respect,  men  have 
lifte<l  up  their  voices  and  asked, — '  Is  il  right  that  thin 
gmerAtion  should  make  such  <acTi6ccH  fur  IhcfutunT* 
hud  tlicreupoD  looked  around  lA-ttb  triumph,  as  if  they  bad 
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uttered  sumot)iiug  very  profuuad  ami  secure  from  contru- 
\eny.  At  present,  liowwver,  I  only  vi'ish  to  kuuw  this, — 
w!i(rtIieryou  do  not  feel  cODstrained  to  respect  and  admire 
in  tfie  Li^hcat  degree  such  a  courae  of  thought  and  action, 
quite  iudepeuJetitly  of  auy  cuQsiileratton  of  its  prudence, 
upon  which  no  judgrneut  is  now  demauJed. 

L«t  uscastagluDCG  on  the  Hurh)  aruund  us.  Yuu  kiiuw 
that  oven  now  luauy  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  are  stiU 
eoi'erad  with  putrid  mnrossea  and  impeuelrahU  forests,  tha 
cohl  and  dampatmosphere  of  which  gives  hirth  to  nosioiii 
insects,  and  hreathos  fortli  devastating  epidemics;  which 
are  almost  eiitircly  the  d well iug- place  of  wild  aiiitnals,  and 
only  afford  to  the  few  creatures  iu  humsin  funu  who  are  to 
be  found  in  them  the  means  of  dragging  ou  a  dull  and 
joyless  csisteuce,  witliout  freedom,  usefulness,  or  dignity. 
History  informs  uh  that  the  countries  which  wo  inhabit  at 
the  present  day  formerly  hure  the  satue  character  to  a  large 
extent,  .Vow,  the  morasses  are  driod  up;  the  forests  cleared 
out  and  changed  into  friiitfii!  plains  and  vineyards  which 
purify  the  air  and  fill  it  with  euliveuiug  fmgrauce;  the 
rivers  are  taught  to  keep  their  chanuels,  and  enduring 
bridges  are  laid  across  them;  villages  and  towns  havenriseu, 
with  lasting,  convenient,  and  agreeahle  dwelling-places  for 
men,  and  public  buildings,  wliich  have  already  braved  the 
storms  ofceuturieH.for  the  purposes  of  mental  Liu  prove  if  lent 
and  elevation,  You  know  that,  even  at  the  present  day, 
savage  hordes  roam  over  vast  ^viIderue6Ses,  maintaining  a 
miiibrahle  life  upon  impure  ami  loathsome  food,  and  yd, 
when  they  encounter  each  other,  engaging  in  warfare  for 
the  sake  of  this  scanty  subsistence,  and  of  their  wretched 
iuipleraents  of  acquisition  aiid  enjoj'meut, — extending  tho 
fmy  of  their  vengeance  even  to  devouring  their  fellow- 
men.  It  is  iu  tho  highest  degree  prohahle  that  we  arc 
all  of  us  descendants  of  bucIi  races;  that  our  forefather.s, 
at  least  in  some  of  their  generations,  have  passed  through 
this  condition.     Now,  men  are  assembled   from  out  the 
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forests  ajid  uniteil  togtttlier  in  masses.  lu  tlie  savage 
sLatc  cacli  family  had  to  provide  fur  itc  luatiifold  tvaiiU 
immediately  and  without  aasistatice  from  otiicrs,  and  bad 
eveu  to  fabricate  for  ilaelf  the  utensils  for  tliat  purpose, 
with  mucL  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  euorgy : — Xoa,  tlie 
human  multitudes  are  divided  into  classes,  each  of  which 
pursues  its  own  profession,  to  Uk;  nc<iuirement  aud  cxeitiiee 
of  wliich  iisIifeisdcToted;  providing  in  its  owu  dopartmeut 
for  all  other  classes,  and  pix)vided  for  bj?  thorn  with  respect 
to  all  its  other  waiitE ;  and  ttiiix  ace  the  forces  of  Nature 
confronted  by  the  greatest  possi  hie  amount  of  the  cultiTaled, 
tiered  and  coinbinod  powers  of  Heasou,  The  laws  and 
their  administrators  interpose  an  insuperable  barriei'  to  the 
furj-ofpersonalnarfare  and  epoliationiquarrels  arc  adjusted 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  lust  of  crime  is  scared  back  bjr 
severe  punishments  into  the  dark  recostwis  of  tliowght; — 
and  thuB  is  internal  penco  secured,  and  ever}'  oue  uiuveu  in 
tiafety  within  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  hiui.  Largo 
masses  of  men,  frequently  sprung  from  the  niDst  dissimilar 
origin,  and  uuited  one  ucarce  knows  how,  encounter  Kindlnr 
masses  in  us  wonderful  cumbination.and  neither  being  fully 
acquainted  with  tbcpowcr  of  the  other,  reciprocal  fear  steps 
ID  between  them,  so  that  men  are  sometimes  blessed  eveu 
with  external  tranquillity ;  or  when  it  does  come  to  war, 
the  Kuperior  power  is  often  worn  out  and  broken  by  the 
determined  resistance  of  tts  opponent,  and  instead  of  tb*^ 
secretly  desired  extermination,  peace  is  the  result ; — :aiid 


thus  has  sprung  up  a  kiud  uf  interaational  law  between 
independent  countries,  aod-  from  among  oppusiuj;  trilxs  a 
kiud  of  republic  of  nations  has  arisen.  You  know  how,  evor- 
to  the  present  time,  the  timid  savage,  unacquainted  even 
with  biu&clf,  finds  a  hindrance  era  destroying  foe  in  every 
power  of  Nature.  To  us,  Science  has  laid  open  our  own 
spiritual  being,  and  thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  subjccteil 
to  our  will  the  outward  physical  forces  of  the  univcr»e. 
Mechanical  science  has  multiplietl,  almost  to  iufiuity,  tho 
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fteblc  powers  of  ihad,  and  coutiuues  to  luulliply  tliciti. 
Chemistry  ba»  introduced  iis  into  mnny  cliftnibcrs  of  the 
secret  workeliop  of  Naturo,  niiJ  enabled  us  to  apply  bcr 
wonilers  to  our  owu  uses^  and  to  proloct,  oursclvus  from 
the  Injuries  thoy  miglit  otherwise  inflivt  upou  us.  As- 
tronomy has  scaled  the  heaveits  for  us,  and  measured 
their  paths.  You  know,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
Past  as  well  aa  the  description  of  tlic  savage  tribes  whicli 
still  exist  upon  tho  earth  proves  it  to  you,  that  all  nations, 
the  uiOKt  cultivated  not  excepted,  Hying  from  the  horrors 
of  external  Nature,  and  penetrating  to  the  secret  deptha 
of  their  own  heart,  have  first  discovered  there  the  raost 
fearful  of  all  horrors; — tlie  Godhead  as  their  enemy.  By 
cringing  humiliation  and  entreaty,  by  sacrifice  of  that 
which  was  dearest  to  them,  hy  voluntary  self-imposed 
penaiiceu,  by  human  immolation,  hy  the  hlood  of  an  ouly- 
bcgolton  Son,  if  need  were,  have  they  sought  to  bribo 
this  Beiug  so  jealous  of  humaa  happiness,  and  to  reconcile 
him  to  their  unexpected  strokes  of  fortune,  by  humbly 
dtipri'onliug  bis  reaentment. 

This  is  the  Religion  of  the  ajicieut  world,  and  of  the 
savage  trlltes  which  still  exist,  and  I  challenge  the  F^tudent 
of  History  to  point  ont  any  other.  From  us  this  phantom 
has  disappeared  long  ago  ;  and  the  redemption  and  satis^ 
faction  spoken  of  in  a  certain  syateni  is  a  public  matter  of 
fact,  in  which  we  may  either  believe  or  not, — and  which  is 
nil  the  more  a  matter  of  fact  the  less  we  believe  in  it.  Oar 
Age,  far  from  shunning  the  Godhead,  has,  by  its  repregen- 
tativfis,  constituted  the  Doity  the  miimter  of  its  pleasures. 
We,  for  our  part,  far  from  finding  fault  with  them  on  ac- 
count i)f  this  want  of  the  fear  of  God,  rathiercouut  it  one  of 
their  advantages ;  and  since  they  are  incapable  of  the  right 
enjoyment  of  the  Godhead. — of  loving  it,  and  living  in  it, 
and  thus  attaining  Blessedness, — we  may  he  well  plcosod 
that,  at  least,  thoy  do  not  fear  it.  Lot  them,  if  they  pleBse, 
throw  it  off  altogether,  or  so  fashion  it  a«  may  be  most 
/^recable  to  them. 
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What  I  Iiave  deolared  in  tlie  first  place,  was  once  the  forrii"" 
of  Huinaiilt}',  ami  in  part  is  ho  still :  wbat  I  Lave  dt-scribed 
in  the  second,  is  itn  pTf^sent  form,  at  least  amoiijr  ourselves. 
How,  hy  whom,  and  by  what  luauuer  of  impulses,  hna  this 
new  creation  been  accomplished  ? 

Who  then,  iji  the  first  place,  gave  to  the  countries  of 
Modem  Europe  their  present  liabitablc  shape,  and  made 
them  worthy  to  tc  the  dwelling-place  of  cultivated  meu  ? 
History  auswers  the  question.  It  was  pious  and  holy  men, 
■who,  believiug  it  to  be  God's  Will  that  the  timid  fugitive  of 
llie  woods  should  be  elevated  to  civillzt-d  life,  and  thereby 
to  tilt;  blestied  knowledge  of  a  Godhead  full  of  lore  to  man, 
left  the  abodes  of  civilization  aDd  all  the  physical  aud 
iutcUectUttl  eijjoyioenta  to  be  found  there, — left  thtir  fami- 
lies, friends  ruid  associates,  and  went  forth  iiito  the  desert 
wilderness,  eiiduriug  the  bitterest  privations,  encouiiteniig 
the  severest  labour,  and,  what  is  more,  pursuing  their  end 
witliuuwcari(;d]>aticji(.-c,  that  they  might  win  tlie  confidence 
of  UDtutorcd  tribes,  by  whom  they  were  peniecute<l  arid 
robbed; — frequently  terminatiugan  nnxioub  and  weary  life 
by  a  marlyr'a  death  at  the  liaiids  uf  those  for  whom,  aud 
for  us  their  dcaccudauta,  they  died, — rejoicing  in  the  hope 
that  from  their  ashes  a  worthier  generation  should  &rii 
These  men,  without  doubt,  gave  up  their  personal  life  and 
its  onjoymeuts  for  their  Idea,  and  in  this  Idea  for  the  Rai^ 
And  should  any  one  offer  this  objection  : — '  Tliey  indwd 
sacrificetl  the  present  lift-  fur  the  expectation  of  an  infinitely 
higher,  heavenly,  and  blessed  life,  which  tbey  hoped  to  de- 
aerrc  by  these  sacrifices  and  BuQi:nng8i  btilstill  it  was  only 
enjoyment  for  enjoyment,  aud  indeed  the  lesser  for  the 
greater ;' — then  I  would  entreat  such  an  objector  caruestij 
tocoDsiderwith  me  the  following.  How  inadequately  soever 
they  might  cxprefts  Uiemselvea  in  words  n^  to  the  BUssed- 
»eu  of  another  world,  and  with  what  scnsuuus  pii'tures 
soever  they  might  clothe  their  deecriptious  of  this  hiippi- 
uecs,  I  ask  only  to  know  how  tliey  arrived  at  this  firm 
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Faitli  iu  aaotlier  world,  wliicb  tliey  attL-sted  so  iioblj  by 
tJieir  deeds;  and  what  tins  Faitli,  as  an  act  of  the  iiiiiid, 
rcnll^  is,  Does  not  the  miud  which  Taithfullj'  accepts 
nnother  world  as  certain,  in  this  rorj'  acceptance  renounce 
the  present  ? — and  ia  not  this  Faith  itself  the  sacrifice, 
once  and  for  ever  accoDipH&l^ed  arnj  perfected  in  the  miml, 
and  which  only  maiiiiesta  itself  outwardly  vrtcu  special 
C!PC\im«tftncC8  call  it  forth  1  Let  it  be  no  wonder  at  alJ, 
but  quite  a  cwaceivable  thing,  and  oiily'wLat  thou  thyself, 
who  niakest  this  objection,  wert  thoii  in  the  iuuhg  position, 
WtiuUIst  do, — that  they  willingly  sacrificed  evprj'thing  to 
their  belief  iu  an  Eternal  Life  : — let  this  be  so ;  than  is  it 
the  wondei  that  they  diii  helifve;  in  which  belief  tlie 
F^oist.who  ia  incapable  of  letting  the  Present  escape, even 
for  a  moment,  from  his  view,  can  never  follow  nor  even 
approach  Ihcm. 

Who  has  united  ruds  races  together,  and  reduced  oppos- 
'iiig  Iribt'S  under  the  dominion  of  law,  and  to  the  habits  of 
pwioeful  life  ?  Who  has  maintained  them  in  this  condition, 
and  protected  existing  states  from  dissohition  fhrongb  in- 
ternal disorder^or  destruction  by  out  ward  power  t  Whatever 
name  they  may  have  borne.it  was  Heroeajrho  had  left  ihiiir 
Age  far  behind  them,  giants  among  surrounding  men  iu 
nialc-rtnl  and  spiritual  power.  They  subd  wed  to  thoir  Idea  nf 
what  0U(/fU  lo  ic,races  by  whom  they  were  on  that  account 
bated  and  feared;  through  aleepless  nights  of  thought  they 
pondered  their  anxious  plans  for  their  fellow-men ;  from 
battlelield  to  battlefield  they  rushed  wtthmit  wBarinesa  or 
rest,  renouncing  the  enjoymentB  which  lay  within  their 
grrisp,  mnkiiig  their  life  n  spoil,  often  shedding  their  blood. 
And_W']iat  sought  they  by  these  labours  ? — nndhoir  Wttii» 
iheyie-waidcd?  It  w:is;ui  Idc-n.a  tnt-re  Tdun  nfn  newcondl- 
lioiLof  thingji  twbi;  brought  about  by  them,  lobe  realized 
fur  its  own  sake  alone,  ond  without  reference  to  any  ulterior 
l>n»'po8c; — this  it  was  which  inspired  tbcm;  and  it  was 
tho  unspeakable  delight  of  this  Idea  which  rewarded  and 
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indemnified  them  for  all  tlioir  labours  and  sacrifices; — 
it  wna  tliis  Idea  wbieb  lay  at  tlio  root  of  tbvir  inward 
life, —  which  cast  the  outward  life  into  shade,  and  throw 
it  aside  as  sometliing  undeserving  of  tliouglil; — it  was 
the  power  of  this  Id«a  which  made  them  giants  in  plij- 
sical  and  mental  eocrgj*.  although  by  Lirtli  like  tUeJr 
ft'llow-nieu  ;  and  their  pcrsoniil  lift*  wna  dt-dicatcd  to  this 
Idea  which  first  moulded  that  life  into  a  worthy  and 
accepted  offering. 

What  impels  the  King,  ecctirelj  seated  on  a  bercditory 
throne,  with  the  fulness  of  the  land  spread  out  liefore 
him  for  his  enjoyment, — what  impels — (to  combine  my 
question  with  a  well-known  esanipic  so  often  miscon- 
strued by  a  race  of  pigmy  sentimentalists) — what  impels 
the  Macedonian  hero  to  leave  his  hereditary  kingdom 
already  well  secnred  on  all  sides  and  richly  provided  for 
by  Iii«  father  and  to  seek  foreign  laniU  to  the  conquest 
of  which  he  forces  bis  way  hy  unceaMng  efforts  I  Will 
be  thereby  be  happier  or  more  contented  T— What  chains 
victory  to  his  footsteps,  and  scatters  Itefore  him  in  terror 
the  cuuntless  hordes  of  his  enemies  t — Is  this  mero 
fortune?  Nol — it  is  an  Idea  which  first  givea  the  im- 
puUe.and  which  crowns  the  effort  with  success.  Effeminate 
half-barbarians  had  looked  down  with  ncorn  upon  the 
most  highly  civilixeJ  people  then  living  beneath  tlie 
BUD  on  accouut  of  Ihcir  smaller  uttmbers,  and  had  even 
dared  to  cnlertaiD  tbo  thought  of  their  suhjugalioo; 
they  had  actually  subdued  kindred  tribes  dwelling  in 
Asia,  and  subjected  the  cultivated  and  tho  free  to  the 
laws  and  odious  inflictions  of  rude  and  enslaved  nations. 
This  ouliage  must  not  be  perpetrated  with  impunity : , 
OP  tha  coutrary,  the  civiligcil  must  t;iile .  oiuLlLo^-UD- ' 
ntniliyt-it  must.  rtt)ey.  if  ^jffht  IS  to  be  thc  LatB  of  thg 
■iTorld.  This  Idea  had  already  been  long  cherished  in  the 
uoIilcT  Grecian  niindH,  until  in  Alexander  it  became  a 
living  flame  which  animated  and  consumed  his  personal 
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life.    Tell  me  not  of  the  thouBands  who  fell  around  his 
path ;  speak  not  of  his  own  early  ensuing  death  : — after 

Ithe  realization  of  his  Idea,  what  waa  there  greater  for  him 

^to  do  than  to  die  ? 
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THE  LIFK  ACCORDINQ  TO  REASOS. 


Ik  our  last  lecture  wc  set  forth  the  principle  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Third  Age  which  we  have  uuder- 
takeii  to  cbaracterize, — the  principle  of  the  Life  sccurding 
to  Reason; — this, uamely, — tliat  the  |)ersonal  Hfe  of  man 
shoiilil  be  devoted  to  the  Life  nf  (Iir  Kurp.  or.  as  we  further 
<lcfilied_thi3  eiprcaaioUTto-l'i>-it^  ■  /ml  im  t  i.m!  it  desiraUe 
to  prolong  our  couMdt-i'Atiou  of  iliis  principle,  as  one  of  the 
mure  lutoiuous  poioU  iu  our  inquiry.  I  proposed,  in  the 
BistpJoce,  to  show  you  by  your  own  nature,  that  you  could 
Qot  help  approving,  admiring',  acd  respecting  in  the  highest 
(legTM  the  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  for  the 
realization  of  au  Idea;  that  hunce  a,  principle  upon  which 
this  judgment  tvat;  founded  must  exi^^t  indcstnictihiy  within 
you  ;  a  principle  namely  t<»  this  effect,— thatjhc  porgonal 

lifo_^i^(IAIJ*-fe-J:"'^"'''T  ^^"""^^^^^^^J--*"^  that,  stnctly 
iipcakiii£.„4*er3ona^rTi3t«iiofrM-jiflf,aim::e_it  3houI>l  thus  Ix: 
nftrrili^^<i ;  whilft,  an  tlnt-fnttrtrfiry,  Uw- llfw iu  the  Idua^olonc;. 
M.  ^119^  it  ft^P""  "'j^'  *■*  *"  ■■">:-'^>->-^  I  cxplaiiicd  thi^ 
expected  admiration  on  your  part  by  this  propogitioo  :  AU. 
lifc  inv^gfl^viij-  incM  iiBoir  an^^  therefore  the  Lifo  »ecordiog 
to  Rejui>»  must  love  itwlf,  and,  as  the  oaly  true  and  Teal 
Lifcrnwat  love  i  tat- tf  with  a  love  far  oxc^^Jijtg  al  1  otlier  1oyi>. 
Nov  the  Lifo  according  to  Reason  may  oxitt  and  be  known 
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to  man  in  two  tliffereDt  ways: — eillior  in  more  conception, 
and  as  the  picture  of  a  couditiou  ftiroijju  lu  liis  uwu  ; — or 
by  1iini!;eir^tVifi^  this  life.  In  tlie  Brst  ca^e,  it  lovos  itself 
jinJ  delights  in  itself  as  seen  in  thin  conception,  because  this 
is  at  leit^t  (be  conception  of  the  Ijift;  according  to  Ileanon, 
and  is  it8elf  according  to  Reason;  and  tlien  there  anBea  the 
approval,  admiration,  and  revereuce  of  which  wc  have 
Bpokcii.  In  the  second  ciisc,  it  rises  to  inKiiite  enjoyment 
ofita  own  being,  which  is  BIcsjcdncsg.  The  former  con- 
dition,— that  of  approval, — I  proposed  to  test  by  your  own 
feelings  in  our  lust  lecture;  proiuisiug  you  for  to-day  a 
feeblu  ilescriptiou  of  the  second. 

And  in  the  fulfilment  of  tny  first  object,  that  I  might  not 
roam  nbont  at  niii(]uni,  blindly  groping  among  my  materials^ 
but  aiTaiige  my  thonglit^'i  armuid  a  common,  centre.  I  said — 
'  Eyerything  great  arid  good  ou  wbicL  our  Age  reals,  and  by 
lbc_£owerof  wliicli  it  exists,  Iiaabccu  brwugbt  about  by  the 
tMrlfiCBiwliif:h-Un>-Ptut  baaauulti-l'tir  IJk!a«.'  By  calling  to 
mind  that  the  land  had  been  redeemed  from  the  state  of 
wildnctss  to  tlmt  of  cidtiv-ntion,  mankind  from  the  statu  of 
wjtr  to  that  of  peacL',  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
blind  terror  before  God  to  emaijcipation  from  such  fear, — 
I  uliovrcd  that  tlie  Brst  of  tliese  cliangeK,  nt  least  in  the 
countries  which  we  inhabit,  had  been  effected  by  piouB 
and  holy  men ;  and  the  last,  overywliere  and  in  all  lands, 
by  Heroes ; — ^all  of  whom,  the  one  class  aa  well  as  the 
other,  bfwl  sacrificed  their  life  and  its  enjoymeuta  for  the 
Bake  of  their  Ideas.  While  I  was  proceeding  to  niiswor 
an  objection  which  might  be  made  with  reference  to  this 
la-st  point,  my  discourse  was  interrnpted  by  the  expiry  of 
our  usual  time,  and  I  now  resume  it  at  the  same  place. 

It  ia  Honour,  some  one  may  say,  wliicli  inajjirf-fi  the 
Hero, — the  burning  image  of  bis  fume  now  and  in  after- 
timvs,  which  impels  bim  onward  through  di£Bculty  and 
tlaogcr,  and  wliicb  repays  him  for  his  life  of  sacrifice  and 
wlJ-deiUfU-  m  the  coin  on  which  he  eets  most  va,luo,    I 
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answer,  evun  if  lliitt  aliuulJ  be  so,  what  then  is  this  Hon- 
our ?     Wlieiice  lias  tliin  thought  of  the  judgment  which 
others  may  pass  upou  us.  particuIaTly  of  the  juilgtncut  of 
future  generations  whose  praise  or  lilame  shall  echo  over 
our  gravea  uuhuartl  by  us  ; — whcuce  lias  it  acquired  Uiis 
amsiziw^  jjuwcr  which  enables  it  to  supprcsK  aud  extinguish 
tliQ  personal  life  uF  the  Hero  1     Is  it  not  obvious  that^  j 
in  the  depths  of  his  mind  tbei«  lies  a  principle  which  J 
tells  liim  that  only  on  one  condition  can  his  life  1>e  of  li 
any  value  to  him, — can  ho  even  endurable  by  bini; — this,  t 
namely,  that  th<?  voicas  of  Mankind  at  large  shall  unite  in 
aiicribiiig  a  value  to  it  I     Is  not  this  very  thought  the  Idea 
of  the  Race,  and  of  its  judgiueut  a»  a  Race  oo  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  admission  that  the  Race  alone  is  entitled  to 
pass  the  final  Judgniont  upon  true  merit  ?     Ih  it  not  tlie^ 
supposition  tliat  this  6nal  judgment  munt  bo  grounded  ou 
the  iuquirj-  whether  the  Individual  has  or  has  not  devoted 
biniaelf  to  the  Race  1 — and  Is  it  not  n  silent,  ivsptictful  ac- 
fjuieacencc  in  this  judgmentprocetniing  on  these  pr^^iuieesT 
— in  a  word,  is  not  this  Idea  precisely  that  in  winch  we 
have  placed  the  Life  according  to  R«aaou  ?     But  let  us 
more  thoroughly  investigate  this  matl«r. 

Tbc  Hero  acts  : — umtaubtcLlly  then,  I  odd,  he  acts  in  a 
certain  way; — in  order,  it  ia  said,  thereby  to  aciiuire  fame 
to  the  eyes  of  Present  and  Futxire  Ages: — undoubtedly 
then,  I  add  aga,iu,  without  having  first  iutertugated  the 
Preseotand  Futiir'.'  Ages  wbellier  they  would  land  a  life  so 
employed; — without,  I  add  yet  again,  having  had  tV  ni 
his  poiper  to  seek  couosol  of  experience  in  any  way  upon 
Ibis  question;  because  big  mode  of  action,  M  surely  u«  it 
proceeds  ujmu  an  Idea,  is  u  new,  hitherto  unknown  mode, 
upon  which  therefore  no  huntau  judgment  has  ever  yet 
been  pronounced.  But,  it  ia  said,  he  reckons  so  securely 
on  fume  being  tbc  retult  of  tbis  mode  of  action,  that  he  is 
ready  to  poril  his  life  oa  the  aocunicy  of  his  calculations. 
ilov  diws  be  kuow,  theu,  that  bo  faos  not  miscalculated  I 
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Atthe  time  when  lie  gues  fortli  iiitoactioD.auJ  lias  olreiuJy 
once  for  a]I  completed  iu  hU  uwq  mind  tlie  ci>usecmttou  of 
bia  lif«,  he  and  lio  only,  and  u&ne  other  but  bimicli',  has 
examined  aod  approved  the  mode  of  life  which  h«  has  eet 
before  him  ;^liow  then  does  he  kuow  thiit  Present  aud 
Future  Ages  will  likewisw  apjirove  it  aud  cover  it  with  im- 
mortal glory  ? — how  does  lie  come  so  boldly  to  ascribe  to 
the  whole  Kace  Vm  own  standard  of  what  is  honourable  and 
praisewDithy  ?  Yet  be  does  this,  as  is  alleged;  and  this 
eioglii  rt;niark  of  itself  proves,  tliat,  in  acting  as  he  does, 
far  from  beiug  moved  thereto  by  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
he  holds  up  to  future  Ages,  in  bis  own  deeds  springing  forth 
in  native  purity  from  the  primeval  fountain  of  honour,  the 
exninplo  of  what  they  must  approve  and  revt^ronce,  if  their 
judgment  is  to  have  any  weight  with  biiii;— despising  and 
creu  utterly  rejwctJug  such  judgment  if  it  ho  not  in  ao- 
cordnncc  with  thnt,  which  has  already  approved  itself  to  him 
08  worthy  uf  utcnial  honour  and  rtspect.  AiiiLtliu»4t  is 
uotAmliiltotrwhtoh.  is  the  parent  of  great  deeds,  but  great 
deeds  thfTr"''"'"!  :;iv  hln],  tu  faith  in  a  world  iu  wliii.Ti" 
tfaejp  nwBli  Lumuiand  n:!jp4.'Li.  Tlmt  form  of  Honour,  iuJctd, 
which  conies  before  us  iu  evety-day  life,  and  of  which  we 
do  not  now  Epeak,  proceeds  entirely  from  fear  of  dis- 
grace ;  without  power  to  excite  man  to  active  duty,  it 
only  holds  him  back  from  that  wliich  would  he  notoriouKly 
deBpiaed,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  ho  can  hope  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Another  Ambition,  of  which  too  we  do  not 
now  speak,  which  first  pores  over  ancient  chronicles  to 
discoverwhat  in  them  is  commended,  and  therj  endeavours 
(o  imitate  that,  so  as  also  to  become  an  object  of  commen- 
dation; and  which  heiug  incapable  of  creating  the  New, 
strives  to  reproduce  m  itself  certain  effete  memorials  of 
the  Fast,  which  once  indeed  may  have  possessed  life  and 
energy : —  such  an  ambition  may  sacrifice  itself,  but 
that  to  -which  it  devotes  itself  is  not  an  Idea  hut  a  Con- 
ceit; —  &Dd  it  uiisscs  its  purpose;  fur  what  in  once  dead 
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never  Hves  ngain.— and  whatever  may  be  its  success  io 
the  nenaelesa  and  purblind  Preseot,  tlie  Future  will 
assuredly  despise  the  Imitator  who  rniBtakes  himself  for 
a  Creator. 

This  remark  upon  Honour,  wliiclt  has  been  here  od* 
duccd  only  in  rcrcrenco  to  Heroiim,  is  also  applicable  to 
what  U  to  follow,  where  in  like  Tnannor  auperfioinlity  is 
vont  to  speak  of  an  ambition  the  nature  and  poysibilitj 
of  which  it  has  not  power  to  comprehend. 

In  our  former  lecture  we  said  that  ilie  onci;  timid  navage, 
to  whom  every  power  of  Nature  was  an  obstacle  and  a 
hindrance,  is  now  through  Science  ma<le  acquainted  vrilh 
his  own  constitution,  and  has  thus  attainctl  a  mastery 
over  the  powers  of  the  outward  universe.  Who  are  they 
who  have  discovered  and  extended  the  Sciences  ?— have 
they  accomplishci  this  without  labour  and  sacrificed — 
what  has  been  their  reward  1 

While  the  Age  in  which  they  lived  spent  its  days  in  gay 
enjoyment,  they  sat  wrapt  in  solitary  ihouyht,  in  order  that 
they  might  disclose  a  law  ur  a  relation  which  had  called 
forth  their  adniimtion,  and  with  respect  to  which  they  had 
absulutely  no  other  dc&irc  than  simply  to  disclose  it  ;  sac- 
ri&cing  pleaaiire  and  fortune,  neglecting  their  outward  con- 
cerns, ami  lavishing  their  finest  genius  in  these  researches ; 
laughed  at  by  the  multitude  as  fooljs  and  dreamera.  Xow, 
their  discoveries  have  proved  of  mauifuM  advantage  to  hu- 
man life,  as  we  have  already  callfd  to  mind.  But  have 
they  themselves  enjoyed  these  fruits  of  their  lalxturs  ?  have 
they  foreseen  or  even  conjectured  these  results  t— have 
they  not  rather,  when  their  spiritual  asptraltons  have  been 
repressed  by  such  views  of  iheir  occupation,  utt«nxl  truly 
auUime  lamentations  over  the  dececration  of  the  Holy  to 
the  profane  uses  of  lifo,  it  being  coneealed  from  them  that 
life  itself  must  bu  thereby  sauctitied  f  Only  when,  through 
their  labours,  these  discoveries  had  been  made  u>  compre- 
hensible, and  a  knowledge  of  them  had  been  so  widely 
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Uiffuaed,  as  to  be  carried  out  into  pifieiice  \>y  less  inspired 
ininJa  (wliom  we,  looking  frym  an  outirely  different  point 
of  viow,  would  hy  do  means  on  that  account  despise,  but 
of  whom  it  fihoukl  be  distinctly  undcmtood  thnt  tfacy  are 
not  of  so  noblo  a  nature  as  tlic  first ;) — only  tlion  have 
these  discoveries  been  applied  to  the  waiiU  of  life,  and  so 
become  the  tneanii  ofanntng  tliu  Huntiiti  Ruce  witli  supe^ 
rior  power  over  the  forces  of  Nature.  If,  thus,  no  vision, 
not  even  a.  prBsentiment,  of  the  u&cfulnesi^  of  their  disco- 
veries could  indemnify  tbem  for  their  sacrifices,  what  was 
tlieir  reward  ? — and  what,  at  the  present  Jay,  is  the  reward 
of  those,  if  at  the  present  day  there  be  such,  who  with  llie 
same  devotion,  tbe  same  sacrifices,  tbc  same  disinterested 
zeal,  amid  tbe  scorn  and  nioekory  of  tbt;  vulgar,  niiae  their 
eyes  tuwanls  tbe  ever-flowing  fountain  of  Tmth  i  This  it 
is : — they  have  entered  into  a  new  life-element  of  spiritual 
clearness  and  purity,  whereby  life  in  any  other  form  l>e- 
comcs  abGoIutely  repulaivB  to  them.  A  Higlior  World, 
which  is  first  and  most  intimately  matle  known  to  us  by 
tbe  light  which  is  native  within  it,  baa  arisen  upon  tbem ; 
tbis  liybt  has  filled  their  eyes  with  it3  beaeficcnt  and  in- 
spiring radiance,  ho  that  henceforth  and  forever  they  can 
regnnl  nothing  but  that  ilUiuiinod  height  shining  in  doL'p 
stirrmiuding  darkness,  This  heavenly  vision  bo  rivets 
tbeir  gaze,  so  encbaius  their  whole  being,  that  every  other 
scnKC  is  silently  absorbed  therein.  They  need  no  recom- 
pense; thoy  have  nia^Ie  an  incalculable  gain. 

The  dreadful  phantom  of  a  Ueity  hostile  to  Mankind 
has  vaDifibed,  and  tbe  Human  Race  is  nuw  delivered  from 
tliis  horror,  and  enjoys  tranquillity  and  freedom.  Who 
baseracticated  this  error,  eo  wiilcly  sprend  and  deoplyrooted 
among  all  nations  ? — has  Ibis  been  acconiptisbed  without 
sacrifice  ? — wbat  lias  been  tbe  reward  of  such  sacrifice  ? 

It-j»  tbc-Ghri3tifti»-Ueligion  olunc  which  has  wrought 
this  stupendous  miracle,  and  it  has  accomplisbed  tliis 
triumph  hy  mtana  of  countless  sacrifices  ou  ihe  pait  of 
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those  wliose  lives  have  becu  iillfid  by  its  iuspiratiou  ami 
(levoL«J  lo  its  service.  Wbat  tlit-y  have  oiiJiufd ; — wliat 
the  Exalted  Founder  himself, — what  bis  inimedinte  fol- 
lowers,—  wh»t  their  successors  through  a  long  serica  of 
nges.  until  even  to  us,  as  to  s  later  birth,  tbeii-  ^To^d 
came; — what  they  all  have  wrought  and  sulferod  among 
rude  and  superstittous  uAtions,  aniiualcd  ouly  by  tbo 
gladdening  and  inspiring  truth  whicti  had  risen  iipoii 
their  bouU  aud  hecoine  the  ruling  impulsy  of  iheir  lives, 
— I  sliaU  uub  hero  «l11  to  mind.  'J'his  A^e  h  not  ij^iiurant 
of  thiisfl  things;  it  brings  tbvm  sufBciently  into  notice, 
in  order  that  it  may  laugh  at  the  fanalicimii  which  is 
all  it  can  discovur  in  them.  Only  thruu^h  ChrisUaiiity ; 
through  the  vast  miracle  in  which  it  had  Us  origin,  ami 
by  which  it  wia  ushered  into  the  worlds  has  this  cbfiHS? 
beeu  eflfctcd.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  conceivable  that  after 
the  Truth  hns  once  beon  proclaimed,  nnd  in  consequence 
of  '}ia  numerous  adherents  has  eveu  acqiiirnl  nn  authority 
among  men,  we  may  by  peaceful  inquiry  investigate  its 
foundations,  reconstruct  it  by  the  j>ow«r  ofourowu  uoder- 
ataudii)g,aud  so, in  a  certain  sense,  rediscuvvr  it :  bu^irhence 
the  great  Founder  obtained  courage  bohtly  to  confront 
the  phantom  which  had  licen  consecrated  by  the  iiiilvorsal 
assent  of  all  former  Ages,  and  the  vtrj'  thought  of  which 
had  paralysed  every  exertion,  and  to  discover  that  it  ims  net, 
bot  that  instead  of  it  there  was  only  HuppineSK  and 
Love  t — this  was  the  miracle.  So  far  as  regarilsThe  Re- 
presentatives of  this  Age.it  is  very  certain,  if  we  may  judge 
by  other  proofs  of  ihoir  acuteuess  nnd  pent^tration,  that 
it  in  not  this  aculeneaa,  but  oidy  the  iiitncknovrledged 
influence  exercised  ovttr  them  by  this  vcr)-  tradition,— an 
influence  which  they  deride  whrrcver  their  dull  eye  can 
reach  it, — to  which  they  owe  it  that  they  do  not,  even 
to  the  present  day,  smite  their  faces  beft>ro  idvls  of  wood, 
nnd  pans  tlieir  children  through  the  fire  lr>  Moloch. 

Whellier  you  can  forbear  from  passing  a  setilence  of 
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nj>))i'<>val  ou  the  eaci'ifiiiQ  of  persuaal  Qnjojineut  for  the 
sake  of  Ideas  tnanifcsted  in  all  tties«  exati)p)«3,  ii  tlie 
question  wliJoh  I  must  now  l«Ave  you  to  unsivcr  for 
yoiirtolvcs,  anil  also  to  draw  fram  thU  phenomciion  th« 
inferences  wlitcli,  na  we  formerlj  nisliitainedj  must  ueces- 
sarily  fullow  from  it. 

Til  is  approval  is,  as  we  formerly  explaiueJ.  tlie  iiuuwdiata 
effect  of  tliu  cotitcuiplatioii  of  the  Life  iu  Itica  oiorcly  in 
concepliun,  anJ  as  a  couilitioii  foreign  to  uiirselvos.  Wo 
atlJcil  tlmt  ttie  cxUtcnco  of  ttiia  Life,  not  in  conception 
only,  but  in  li'viug  reality,  waa  the  Bource  of  an  iufinito 
eelf-GUJi>yment,  which  is  Ble&aednusa ;  and  we  pro  mined  a 
descriptiuu  of  thisetate,  wliich  may  indeed  prove  but  weak 
and  inadequate,  hh  every  mere  picture  of  a  liviug  reality 
must  prove, 

Ttiia  is  iLe  place  more  definitely  to  explain  tlie  peculiar 
tinturc  iif  the  Idea  as  euch  ;^a»  explanation  for  nliicU 
wu  linvc  uuJi^ivuurcd  to  prepare  the  way  by  our  previoua 
couriu  of  thought. 

I  aay,  tben,  thJit  tht  IJia  u  an  independent,  living,  matter- 
iiispiring  Thonrfht, 

First, — an  independent  Thought.'  Herein,  indeed,  con- 
sists the  porverted  way  uf  thinltiug  of  tlie  Tliird  jVgo, 
an'I  generally  every  peiTerte<l  way  of  tliinkiug, — that  it 
ascribes  independence,  self-reliance,  and  sclf-suhsistence  to 
mere  ihiad  and  torpid  matter,  and  then  supertulJa  t«  that 
the  quite  superSuijus  quality  uf  thought,  one  knows  nut 
why  or  how.  No!  Tbought  itself  is  alone  truly  indcpeii- 
dout  and  self-existent;— not  indeed  the  thought  whicli 
belongs  to  the  aiujjle  thinking  Individual,  which  truly 
cauuot  bo  Holf-ex latent, — but  the  One  Eternal  Thought,  in 
which  all  ludividuals  iiru  hut  Thoughts.  The  iunormost 
root  of  this  world  is  not  Death, — Death  which,  by  gradual 
restriction  and  limitation  of  its  power,  may  be  refined  and 
SuhtiiiBcd  into  Life; — but,  on  the  contrary.  Life  ia  the  root 
uf  the  World,  aud  what  there  eeems  to  he  Ueath  is^But  a 
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feebler  form  of  Tjifc.  A  tfVtug  Though:  as  is  obvious  | 
at  once,  for  Tliougbl  is  by  iU  ver)*  nature  living,  even  ' 
as  self- existence  ix  by  its  very  nature  living ;  atitl  tbut  1 
Tliougbt  con  only  be  couc«ived  of  as  self-cxisteot,  aud  { 
self-existoQcc  can  only  be  a»cribe<l  to  Thoiiybt^  inosmucli  , 
AS  botb  bear  within  them  the  Idea  of  Life.  A  matter- 
inspiring  Thought: — and  tbis  in  a  two-fold  sense:  All 
material  Life  is  the  exprfssion  of  the  Idea- — for  matter 
itself  is  but  the  reflwrtioii  of  a  latunt  Idea^,  from  jsllifilj 
it  derives  the  motion  and  vitality  it  contains.  But  wbere 
the  Idea  breaks  tlirou';h  tliis  cxtt^nial  covering,  rx:vcAl8 
itself  openly  and  distinctly  as  Idcn,  and  bui-sts  forth  ID 
its  own  peculiar  sol f-sii staining  Life,  then  the  lower  grade 
of  life,  whero  the  7d(ta  lies  latent,  disappears  in  tho 
higher,  which  now  alone  fills  the  individual  life,  niid 
lives  its  own  Life  therein  ; — and  then  nriees,  in  a  word, 
that  phenomenon  which  has  shown  itself  in  all  our  pre- 
vious descriptions,  —  the  plienoiueiinn  of  the  siicrifiee  of 
the  personal,  i  e.  of  the  undeveloped  iib;nl  lift;,  to  tlie  Life 
of  the  Idea  distinctly  revealed  as  such.  Thus,  I  say,  it  is 
with  Life : — nQi_tbo  flesh  Uvctli  hiit  the  spirit-  and  this 
fundamental  truth,  which  the  specidativc  philosopher  can 
prove  by  the  neeessarv  laws  of  thought,  has  been  verified 
and  proved  in  his  own  person  by  every  one  in  whoro  the 
Idea  lias  assumed  a  <Ieteriuiuate  living  form,aIlbough  it  may 
be  that  he  himself  has  not  been  dearly  consriona  of  it  To 
raise  this  direct  proof  from  persona!  experience  into  the 
clearness  of  distJact  consciousuc-ss,  and  so  bring  it  home  to 
every  one,  is  the  business  of  popular-philoaophical  teaching, 
ud  here  especially  it  is  mine. 

We  said  that  where  tho  Idea  manifests  itself  in  its  proper 
and  indcpeud«ut  Life,  the  lon-er  form  of  life,  namely  the 
sensuous,  entirety  disapjieats  in  it  and  is  for  ever  auiverscded 
and  extinguished.  The  love  of  this  lower  form  of  life  for 
ilself,and  its  interest  in  itself.Js  annihilated.  But  all  our 
uanis  arise  only  from  the  cxititoncc  of  thi!)  interest,  mid  all 
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uur  ^Icfs  frum  wounding  it.  Tlic  Life  in  tlie  Idea,  is 
forercr  secured  aj^fiiiist  all  disturbance  in  tlis  reiipcct, 
for  it  Ijutj  witlulrawu  itself  from  tim  sphure  in  vhicb  odouo 
Bucli  diaturbauce  is  possible.  F-Or  tlii^  Life  there  in  no 
telf-Jeiiial  j^ii't  nn  gnrrlfippj-^Htn  self  wLicb  has  to  be 
lenied,  and  tiie  desires  whicL  have  to  be  Baurifict^d,  are 
witbdrawu  frotii  iu  si-jbl,  aud  iu  love  fot-  theoi  bas  dis- 
appearvd.  Tbis  iwlf-dcuiaj  and  these  sacrifices  excite 
ostonihbtncnt  only  in  bim  F»r  whom  their  objects  still 
|>oasess  value,  because  h«  himself  hrts  not  yet  reLlDquisbt-d 
tbem;— when   tbej  are    once    relinquished    they    vanisli 

\/     '  into    obliviiiD,   and  he  finds    that,  in  truth,    he  ba«  loit 
\  notliiiig.     The  stern  and  authoritative  Caw  of  Dut^^hich 
|)rc£Upposcs  vicious  inrbnalioin,  and  only  exists  that  it 

'I  iiia^'  sc.ti'e  Ijack  the  first  movements  of  desire  into  the  dim 
oWurities  of  tboiigbt,  is  abolished  in  tUe  LifeiiL  ibu-lLbia. 
'Ce  iCtst  <jue  It  premier  pae  qui  co&te.'  lliis  higher  Lifo 
uiicc  attained,  that  wliicb  at  Sret  was  enforced  upon  man 
OS  the  stem  command  of  Duty  becomea  hia^s^ulaiicoua. 
nije  of  conduct,  tbo  end  for  which  alone  be  desires  to 
live, — his  sole  joy,  love,  and  blussedneaii.  TIjmj,  it  is 
only  ignorance  which  dreams  that  a  profound  pbilosopby 
would  recall  the  gloomy  morality  of  Mjlf-cniclfiiitm^aiiil 
martyrJoui,  Oh  no"'— it  invites  man  t<)  cast  fnira  him 
that  which  can  affurtl  no  enjoymeut,  in  order  that  the 
source  of  iurinite  enjuyraent  may  approach  him,  and  fill 
bis  Ijcing  with  its  presence. 
V  .The  Idea  i«  independent,  self-sufficient,  self-existent;  it 
lives  ai|d  bas  im  being  absolutely  for  its  owu  sake  aloue; 
and  B59ruB  uvury  outward  and  ajveutitlous  object.  Hence 
il  does  not  ralue  and  love  its  Life  according  to  the 
foreign  staudaixl  of  any  result,  use,  ur  adva7itage  which 
may  arise  tlierefroin.  As  in  the  Life  of  the  Eace  the 
Idea  strives  coustanUy  towards  absolute  worth,  not  mere 
welfare, —  woitb  iu  itstjif,  uot  mere  deserving  ;— so  when 
it    uouriabes    the    iiidividuni    life  of  man  it  is   wholly 
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satisfietl  with  Uiis  wortb,  without  deuiaudiug  any  ulterior  i, 
rvsultK.     The  uuccrtaltitv  uf  such  rL-sulu  can  tims  never  | 
clout!  its  inward  brightn^sa,  nor  the  actual  want  of  them  " 
^UBe_  ib  £Ti«f;  for  it  has  oever  counted  upon  outward  I 
consequence!},  but  oq  the    contrary   hxt    rusignod    them  l 
along  with  every  other  desire  of  sense.    ]Row  ci>yld sorrow,  I'.. 
pt^iil,  (LT-tUaturltajioo  ev«r  enter  witLia  the  circio  of  a  Lifo 
tliui  strictly  coinprebeudetl  within  itself  1  ^  , 

The  Idea  is  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  Uvlng,  acdve  Life  \]/- 
which  eternally  Bows  forth  from  it.  without  need  of  auglit 
tise,  and  without  allowing  aught  else  to  exercise  an  lu-  | 
flueuci!  within  it.     Th«  consciousness  of  this  ever-present 
mdepcudeuce  i   this  Gclf-sufKcicncj  for   inBnile  and  un-     ( 
cctuing  activity;  the  piiritj*  of  this  sacred,  self-fei!  fliinio, 
which  with  st«atly    and  unvarying  power  hums  onward 
through  Kt*niity, — is  the  loTe  of  the  Life  of  Keason  for 
itself,  its  sclf-eujoyment,  its  BlessednesH.     No  Idle  brood- 
ing over  its  own    image,  no    conteniplalioo  of   its  own 
excellence; — for    i-cScction  is  swallowed  up  in  fact,  and 
th«   unresting,  ovi-r-bu ruing  f1am<j  of   real    Life,  having 
anuihiUtt«d    the   Past   and  sunk  it  into   the   dcptlia  of 
oblivion,  leaves  neither  time  nor   opportunity  again  i</  ' 
recall  it  thence. 

To  those  in  whom  the  Idea  has  never  attained  to  life  in  I 
any  form,  sndi  delineations  of  the  Blessedness  of  the  Lifo  iu 
Idea  arc  wholly  unintelligible — tones  from  another  world; 
and— since  they  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of  any 
world  but  their  own, — dreams,  folly,  and  fanaticism. 
But  are  wc  not  eutitlvil  to  calculate  with  some  measiiru 
of  certainty  that  in  cultivated  society  every  one  boa  in 
soRio  way  or  other  como  into  contact  with  Ideas  1 

As  the  Idea  is  Kimpte  in  its  naturo,  so  it  the  Blessedness 
of  the  Life  iu  the  Idea  everywhere  one  and  the  aame; — 
namely,  the  immediate  coDtciousness  of  original  sjiontancoiis 
Energy,  ft  is  o»ly  in  relation  to  the  otjwts  on  which 
this  Energy  descends,  and  in  which  it  reveals  itstif  withtu    ' 
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niiroiTu  sCDsc  and  coDsciousaesE,  tlint  tlic  one  Tilea  nssiim^s 
•lifflrcut  furma; — wLich  diiferent  forms  are  tlieii  t)ieiii> 
Sulvca  namc-J  Ideas.  I  Bay  eipreBsly, — within  our  own 
teiiH'  und  C07i3cuntsne^«  ;  for  only  in  con&ciousiicss  do  these 
manifestations  of  the  Idea  differ  from  each  otliur :  Wynnd 
llial  they  are  but  one. 

The  firat  form  nssiimed  among  men  l>y  this  ofHiienc« 
<if  Original  Energy, — that  in  which  it  has  mnuifestod 
itself  in  the  earliest  Ages,  and  in  which  it  is  most  widely 
active  at  tlie  prijBunt  day,  is  its  expression  in  outward 
inatltsr  by  means  of  our  own  material  power; — and  in 
tilts  expression  of  the  Idea  the-fme  j<rt» consist.  E^iuinM 
t^—Oi'iiffrnr^- Bner^jT  ^  have  said, — flowing  forth  from 
itself,  and  sufficient  for  itself,  independent  of  experience 
or  oUiervation  of  the  external  world.  This  5atter  gives 
us  only  individual,  and  therefore  ignolile  and  hateful, 
conceptions,  w5iicli  iii  liaving  attained  reality  in  one  In- 
Rtanne,  have  attained  it  once  too  often  already; — thfl 
rejietition  nnd  multiplication  of  which  by  Art  would  hn 
but  an  evil  service  to  humanity.  In  outward  matfei;  I 
baid, — irrespective  of  its  peculiarities  :— whether  the  phy- 
sical representation  of  one  lost  in  the  Idea  (for  this  alone 
iij  llie  tnie  object  of  Art)  stand  tixed  in  marble,  or 
glow  upon  the  canvasa;  or  the  emotions  of  aa  inspired 
Eoul  find  an  utterance  in  music,  or  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  Bucli  (I  mind  speak  themselves  simply  in 
words;— still  it  i»  the  effluence  of  Original  Energy  in 
outward  matter. 

The  true  Artist,  in  the  sense  in  which  v/a  have  spoken  of 
Lim,  finds  in  the  practice  of  hia  Art  the  highest  enjoytnent 
of  the  Blessedness  WQ  have  descrihed;  for  his  whole  being 
goes  forth  in  free  solf-sufBcic-nt  activity,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousnests  of  this  activity.  And  ia  there  any  one,  then, 
to  wlom  everj'  way  is  closed  of  participating  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  creations;  nnd  so,  in  a  certain  sc-nae,  and 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  becoming  a  joint-creator  of  them ; 


So. 
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ftnd  in  tbts  way  at  least  pcrc^iring  tbat  there  is  a  delight 
whicli  iiiiineasiirabl)'  trauscuuds  ev«r^  enjoyment  of  seiiset 

Aoollior  aud  higher  form  of  the  Idea,  which  however 
mauifMts  itself  iu  fewer  iudividuaU,  is  the  efBuence  of 
Origiual  Energy  iu  tlie  Social  relations  of  Mankind;  the 
source  of  all  great  world-embrficlnc  r^^'*^'-°'  LL>»^.-  )„ 
life  tlie  parect  of  Heroism^  and  the^author  of  _all_-Law 
fto3  Order  amoDg~taflii-  What  pow^r  thla  IJta  couf-L-rs 
Tipon  man,  we  hai^e  already  leen  ;  with  wliat  Blvssr-dncss 
it  fills  the  soul  devoted  to  its  service,  follows  from  what 
we  have  said  ;  and  whoever  amongst  yon  can  think  of 
the  world  and  his  cuuatry,  and  can  devote  his  life  to 
their  service  ia  forgotfulness  of  self,  kiiow8__it_frpni_J)is 
owiL-expwWttce.  S**-** 

A  third  fonn  of  the  Id«a  ts  the  effluciicejfttlluLQiiguial     | 
Epcrgy  ia  tte  LuJldiug  up  aiiiJ"rccointrugtiiig  thft  TTni^-^T*     ^ 
fmmilff If,  fr  fmni^Thnii^hr^Jii  filhcimii'nrih  Scitrttt ;  for    '  ^ 
wlnjH^vcf  ScTence  has  shown  itself  ainoug  nion,  it  has  been  >  J 
essentially  this  which  I  have  said,  aud  so  it  must  l>cfun>ver.  )| 
The  liigli  enjoyoient  which  Science  ensures  to  her  votariet 
has  been  already  de«crited : — we  have  but  to  add  that 
this  pleasure  ia  more  spiritual,  and  hence  higher  aiul  umro 
cxqipailo,  than  any  other  ideal  cnjoyin'ii^   '  ' 

Tdaa ia  nf>t  only  prea^pt.  bat  ia  fell  nn  '  .i  •<.■'  .v\.<. — 

as  Thought  itBcIf  ming  into  visibili'  ■■  deptlis  of  y, 

its  own  nature; — and  this  is  iviili.  ur    i  highest     y 

Blesaedueas  to  which  mortal  r.:\n  ■.iun-.\,  i;.  i.  !f  is 

oolyTn  their  outward  iofln.in' ■  tIiaI  ih-.  Fi:,i  \i  av« 
an  advantage  over  Science,  inasauich  tut  they  are  able  at 
times  to  raise  even  the  uninitiated  to  their  owu  height 
by  the  magic  of  spiritual  sympathy,  and  so  give  him  a 
furctastc  of  perfect  eojoynienti  while  the  socrotsof  Science 
arc  accessible  only  to  those  for  whom  they  have  ceased 
to  bo  secrets. 

Fiuallj : — the  most  comprehensive,  all-emliracing  nnd' 
imiveraally  comprebensible  form  of  the  Idea^ — tlie  cuu-  ) 
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eriuuA  Jwcjlliu^  of  all  activity  aud  all  Kfa  m  tlie  One,  Evcr- 
Present  Source  of  Life,  the  Gudliead; — or  Hetiffion.  He 
hi  wlioin  tliis  coiisciousuess  arises  vritli  immediate  and 
unnkernble  certitude  and  becoiuea  tbe  soul  of  all  his  otber 
'  kiiuwiedgc,  tliougUts,  atid  feeling — be  lias  eiiteroj  into 
jiufsscssioii  of  ft  liiLppiuc^s  wUicli  tau  never  Le  dittturbtd. 
Vliatcvcr  hi-  uacouuters,  is  u  form  of  thftt  origiual  ftourcc 
of  Life  wliich  in  all  its  forms  i«  lioly  and  good,  and 
vvhitli  he  cannot  but  luva  io  every  shape  it  may  aesunio; 
for  it  is,  as  he  may  express  it  iu  other  words,  the  Will 
of  God,  ivitli  which  his  Will  is  always  at  one.  Wliiitever 
be  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  however  difficult,  mean,  or 
ijjiioble  it  may  warn,  is  the  living  form  of  that  fuuutalu 
i>f  Life  witliiu  Uim,  to  he  the  cxpriL-ssioii  of  which  con- 
stitutes his  greatest  happioesBj^it  is  the  Will  of  Cod 
"with  Lim  ;  and  t«  Le  the  inslrutnc-Dt  of  God  is  his  supreme 
delight.  He  who  pWughs  bin  lield  in  this  Fnith  oiid 
I^ve  is  iu)iiiLtt;ly  move  blbs&ed  than  he  who,  without 
them,  romoves  mouiitniua. 

Theso  are  the  materials  fur  the  picture  of  the  One  Life 
according  tu  Ruason,  to  the  delineatiou  of  which  we  have 
devoted  the  lut  and  the  preaeiit  lecture.  Let  ns  now  gntlier 
together  theae  materials  into  one  conceptiou. 

We  said  that  the  different  foinis  into  which  the  conccj)- 

tioi)  of  the  One  Eternal  Original  Energy  separates  itself  in 

our  consciousness,  and  of  which  we  have  now  indicated  the 

most  rctniu'Icabte,ai'eDevurthele83,beyo[]d  this  consciousness 

of  ours,  ouly  one  and  the  «ame  Euergy.     Wherever  this 

(  Euergy  outers  into  life  in  any  ouoof  tbese  forms,  it  never- 

!  tUelcss,  ill  and  by  virtue  uf  that  form,  embraces  itself  as  a 

whole,  loves  itself  as  n  whole,  and  develops  itself  as  a 

wh('K%  only  without  its  own  knowledge  or  consclunsness; 

jiowbcre  nepmalcd  into  paits,  but  always  the  One,  un- 

1.  divided  Energy  repeated    and   reproduced    in  different 

■  shapes;  everywhere  the  One  Life,  the  fountfli]i  of  whoso 

noiii-^  is  in  itself  Alone,  eeaselessly  producing  ilaelf  anew 
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in  its  own  priinittve  uuiLy,  and  in  iU  inovenient  rolliog 
forth  the  one  uiiJiviJed  stream  of  Time.  This  Oae  Iilea. 
ill  the  form  of  the  Finu  Art«,  ituprvsitcs  upon  tho  life- 
elements  wliicli  lie  around  us  the  uulwarJ  imago  of  a 
numaiiity  lost  in  the  Idea, — to  this  end  onlj*,  whether 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  that  thereljif  fuluro  gonorntioti!, 
even  on  awakening  to  life,  may  he  aurrouaded  bj  repre- 
sentations of  what  is  excellent  and  worthy,  and  thus 
receive  a  synipntlietic  education  of  the  outward  sense, 
wbeieby  nn  efficient  preparation  is  made  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  inward  liife; — and  so,  iu  thin  particular  form, 
the  Idea  strugj^tea  towards  itself,  and  labours  for  itself, 
OB  a  Whole  Or,  the  saine  One  Idea,  in  the  form  of 
Religion, — of  the  soaring  of  all  Earthly  Life  and  activity 
towards  tho  One,  Eternal,  Ever-pure,  Erer-good,  Ever- 
bles&ed  Sourra  of  Life, — what  is  it?  What  noble  mind, 
thoroughly  aware  of  tho  tnie  character  of  the  Earthly  Lifv, 
aitd  no  longer  attracted  by  it,  could  provail  upun  itself  to 
pursue  thisLifs  without  that  relation  to  the  One,  Ktemal, 
and  Abiding  Life  which  Religion  offntn  to  its  view  1  And 
tlius  it  is  again  the  One,  Undivided  Idea  which  in  this 
form  of  Keligion  upholds  itfielf  and  its  Jiiial  issues,  and 
resolves  the  otherwise  indissoluble  coutradiclitins  Iwtvvccn 
the  feelings  which  It  inspires  and  the  burdcus  which 
it  cannot  help  imposing,  And  bo  it  is  with  every  other 
form  of  the  Idea  which  wo  have  named,  and  with  every 
other  possible  form; — tho  elucidation  of  which  I  must 
leave  to  your  own  reflection. 

Th.us,  Laaid.  dgcajhc  Onc_,  Eternal^  SeltL'omprthcusiw*!. 
^^^•fli*f^'"^  Idfi^  '•"1*  fftjrth  in  the  undividctl  Stream  of 
TJiiir     A'^-'r^^'-'i  >'■"*  i"BTPry  intli'^"'"''^ '"""■•■ili  iJ 


^'lin'^'"'^— -'iTitnif  coiuprehenJaand  |jtu:vaJ<ja  iUiwlf, 4M>itty 
throughout  alt  Time  etornally  pre* 'ti*   •  •  t'r?vlC      What 
lakua  plaix'.in  it  at  aity  moment  ■  j  uvavoulj^ 

liwaiim  thfi  Jnf *  *«■  ?^*-,  a-r.<1  bocauso  the  Futnto  El^ndt^ 
tfiali  U — Wn*l.;  njp^ J2iK  tyttcm  IB  losl    "WorhU  produce 
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worlds,  Ages  produce  new  Ages,  wliicli  slaiid  in  contem- 
plation oTer  LliOBQ  whicb  have  gone  before,  and  hi'mg 
to  ligbt  ttie  secret  bond  of  couaexiuD  wLicb  uuitcs  causes 
and  coiiseijueiices  witbin  thein.  Tlioii  tlie  grave  opens, 
— not  tbat  wbicli  uien  heap  together  on  the  earth,  but 
tba  grave  of  impenetrable  darkness  wherewitb  the  first 
life  has  aiirronnded  ns, — and  from  out  it  arises  the  mighty 
power  of  Ideas,  ivhich  sees  in  a  new  light  the  End  in  the 
Begimiiiig,  tbe  Perfect  in  the  Partial;  every  work  how- 
ever huinhle  which  springs  from  Faith  in  the  Eternal 
is  revealed,  and  tlie  secret  aspiratioua  vrbich  arc  hero 
imprisoned  and  bouud  down  to  e^rth  soar  upwards  ou 
unfettered  pinions  into  a  new  and  purer  ether. 

In  one  word:  As  when  the  breath  of  Spring  enlivens 
the  air  the  strong  and  fixed  ice,  which  but  R  iiiomeat 
hcfore  imprisoned  each  atom  within  itself  and  sbiit  up 
each  neighbouring  atom  in  ainailar  isolation,  now  no 
longer  maintains  its  rigid  bondage  but  flows  forth  in 
one  free,  animated,  and  glowing  flood  ;  as  the  powers  of 
Mature,  which  were  before  divided,  aud  iji  their  separation 
ftnd  antagonism  produced  only  devastation  aud  death,  now 
rush  together,  embrace  ajid  interpenetrate  eacti  other, 
and  in  this  free  communion  send  forth  a  living  balsam 
upon  every  sense ;  so  does  the  Spirit<Wortd  not  indeed 
Jfoiit  togetlicr  at  the  breath  of  Love,  for  in  it  theio  is  no 
Winter,  but  there  at)  w  and  aii(/c«  iu  eternal  communion 
with  the  mighty  Whole.  Nothing  individual  can  live 
in  itself  or  for  itself,  but  all  live  in  the  Whole,  and  this 
AVholc  unceasingly  dies  for  itself  iu  iinspeakable  love, 
that  it  may  rise  again  in  new  Life.  This  is  the  law  of 
the  spiritual_w^Qr!d-; — All  that  comes  into  ejistence'falls 
a  sacrifice  to  an  eternally  increasing  and  ascending  Life; 
iind  this  law  constantly  rules  over  all,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  any.  Here  alone  lies  the  distinction; — 
ivhflber  man  allow  hiineelf  to  be  leil,  with  the  halter 
■  !  ruuud  hlij  head,  like  a  htioet,  to   the  slaughter;  or  freely 
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and  noblj  bring  his  life  a  gift  to  the  altar  of  the  Eternal 
Life,  in  the  full  fore-enjoyment  of  the  new  Life  which  is 
to  arise  from  his  ashen. 

So  is  it : — under  this  sacred  Legislation,  willing  or  un^ — r 
willing,  asked  or  unasked,  we  all  stand; — and  it  is  but  a 
heavy  fever-dream  which  weighs  upon  the  brain  of  the 
Egoist  when  he  thinks  that  he  may  live  for  himself  alone, 
whereby  he  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things,  but  only 
does  himself  a  wrong.  Might  there  some  more  gladden- 
ing dream  from  out  the  Infinite  Silence  at  times  refresh 
the  slumberer  in  the  cradle  of  Eternity! — might  there, 
from  time  to  time,  prophetic  whispers  fall  upon  bis  e. 
that  there  is  a  Light  and  a  Day ! 
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LECTURE   V. 


FARTHER  DELINEATIOJi  OK  THK  THIRD  AGS. 


Retttrki.SO  from  a  digrcssioQ  tlirougliwliich  we  promitud 
ourselves  additional  light  upon  our  way,  we  reHtime  the 
straiglit  path  of  our  inquiry.  Let  us  onc«  more  cast  a 
glance  over  tbe  purpose  of  this  iD(|iiiry  na  a  whole.  , 

It  IB  tbo  end  of  ibw  Earllily  Life  of  the  Human  Race  to  *t^^ 
order  all  its  rclatioua  with  Freedom  accordilg  to  KyiilOD.,' 
To  do  tHswltlT  Freedom,  with  a  Freedom  of  which  tha 
Race  sbalt  ba  conscious,  oud  which  it  sball  recogniBc  us  its 
own,  prceuppoBcs  a  couditiou  ia  which  tbts  Fntcilom  luul 
Q«t  yet  appeared  ; — not  that  the  relations  of  the  Race 
hare  at  any  time  not  been  ordered  acounling  to  KeasoD, 
for  iu  that  case  there  could  hare  been  no  Race  ;  but  only 
that  this  ordering  has  not  been  accomplished  by  freedom, 
but  b;  Rcanon  as  a  blind  power ;  that  is,  by  Reason  e« 
Inrtinct.  Instinct  is  hiind;  its  opposite,  Freedom,  must 
therefore  hv  stxiug  ; — that  is,  must  be  a  Knowledge  of  tbo 
laws  of  Reason  according  to  which  the  Race  la  to  onler  its 
rcIatioDS  by  means  of  its  own  unconstrained  activity  and 
art  In  order  that  the  Race  may  be  abb  to  attain  to 
Reason  as  Knowledge,  and  from  thence  to  Reason  as  Art, 
it  most  iu  the  first  place  set  itself  frca  from  the  LttDd  do- 
minion of  Reason  as  Instinct.  But  far  from  having  even 
a  wish  to  free  itself  from  this  constraint,  Huinauily  cui- 
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not  Ii«Ip  loving  it,  !ii  no  far  as  it  rules  as  an  uncoDSciauK 
jiower  within  Tliiraanit.)-  itBtlf,  Hence  this  constraint 
must,  in  tho  Hrst  place,  aasunie  the  form  of  an  External 
Authority,  and  impose  itself  on  Humanity  with  outward 
ccim{]tilfiioii  and  power,  aa  the  foreign  Instinct  of  a  fcvr 
IndividimCs;  against  which  Ext*nial  Antlioritj',  Huninnity 
nnv  rises  in  opposition  and  sets  itself  free  —  prima.n!y 
from  this  Exttniftl  Authority  itst-lf,  hut,  at  tlie  same  time, 
from  Keasuu  also  iu  tho  form  of  Instinct;  and — since 
Reason  has  nut  yet  appeared  iu  any  other  form, — from 
Keason  altogether. 

From  thia  principle  we  arrived  atjive  great  and  otily 
possible  Epochs,  exhausting  the  whole  Earthly  Life  of  the 
Human  Rooe  : — FirtI,  That  in  which  human  affairs  niu 
govorued  by  Reason  as  Instinct  without  violence  or  con- 
straint. Second,  That  in  which  this  Instinct  has  become 
weak«r,  and  now  only  luauifests  itself  in  a  few  chosen  In- 
dividuals, and  theruhy  hecumes  au  External  HuUng  Au- 
thority for  all  the  rest.  Third/That  in  which  this  Authority 
is  thrown  off;  and,  with  it.  Reason  iu  every  shape  which 
it  has  yet  assumed.  Fourih.  That  in  which  Reason  in  the 
shape  of  Knowledge  appeal's  among  meu.  Fijih,  Tliat  in 
which  Art  associates  itself  with  Knowledge,  in  order  to 
inuiild  Humau  Life  with  a  firmer  and  surer  hand  into  har- 
mony with  Knowledge,  and  in  which  the  ordering  of  all 
the  relations  of  Man  aecurding  to  Reason  is,  by  means  of 
this  Ai't,  freely  accomplished,  the  object  of  the  Earthly 
Life  attained,  and  our  Race  enters  upon  the  higher  spheres 
of  another  World. 

We  chose  for  the  principal  subject-matter  of  these  dis- 
courses the  cliaracteiistics  of  the  Third  of  the  Ejiochs 
nhove  mentioned,  iu  consequence  of  the  opinion  which  we 
fspressed  that  tie  Present  Age  stands  in  this  Third  Epoch  : 
— of  the  correctness  or  incorrcctneas  of  which  opinion  we 
left  you  entirt-Iy  to  judge  fur  yourselves. 

Tiiis  Third  Epoch,  aa  tho  declared  foe  of  ail  Mind  Instinct 
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and  of  &1I  Authority,  takes  this  maxliu  m  its  motto : — 
•  Accept  nothing  but  what  is  iiiiiIeratatMl,' — that  is,  under- 
stood immediately,  and  by  means  of  the  previously  existing 
nnd  hereditary  Common  Sense.  Could  wo  Uy  opeu  Iha 
true  nature  of  this  Common  Sense,  wLicli  tLo  Third  Kpoch 
asiiuuics  nn  tlte  staudard  of  all  its  thoughtjt  and  opinions, 
vce  should  then  hnve  a  clear  analysis  of  its  whole  sysleiu 
of  thought  nod  opiuion. 

This  alio  wc  have  accomplished.  K«a«OD  in  wLi^ver 
shape  it  reveals  itself,  whether  as  Instinct  or  as  Knowledge, 
always  necessarily  omhraces  the  Lifu  of  the  Racf  us  a  liaee/ 
— Reasi>n  hbing^tCQlTJi  uff  aud  i.Miiiij^uis[K^iL  milLilig  re- 
niain5^1>ut  tha  laere  indivltltial,  personal  lijk.  Hence  in 
the  Third  Age,  wliich  has  set  itself  free  from  ]i«asou,  there 
is  nothing  remaining  hut  thifi  latter  life ;  nothing,  wherever 
tlie  Age  has  thoroughly  manifeAted  itself  and  amved  at 
clearness  and  consistency,  except  pure,  naked  Egoism  ;  and 
hence  it  naturally  follows  that  the  inl>orn  and  cstahlisbed 
Common  Seusc  of  the  Third  Age  can  l>c  nothing  cUe,  and 
can  coutnin  nothing  eUe,  than  tlio  wisdom  vhich  provides 
for  its  ]i«r80ual  well-being. 

The  mtans  of  the  support  and  well-being  of  the  pereonal 
life  can  ouly  he  dtKCovcred  by  Elxpcdciice, since  man  liaaoo 
direct  guide  thereto,  either  iu  an  animal  instinct  sticli  as 
the  l>casts  possess;  oris  Rca«oa  which  has  for  its  oltject 
only  the  Life  of  the  Race:  and  hence  the  aasuniptton  of 
£xperience  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge  is  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  such  an  Age. 

From  this  principle  there  arise  further  those'views  of 
Knowledge,  of  Art,  of  the  Social  Relations  of  Men,  of 
3lorality,  and  of  Religion,  which  we  have  in  like  manner 
adduced  as  prcvailinjj  chnincteristics  of  such  an  Age. 

In  one  word:  the  penuanc-nt  and  fundamental  |»cculiarily 
and  charactcnstic  of  such  an  Agu  is  tliis, — that  every 
genuine  product  of  it  thinke  and  docs  all  that  he  actuatly 
thinks  and  does  solely  fur  himself  and  for  his  own  jieculiar 
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AtlrauUge;— justas  tbe  opposite  principle,  that  ot*  Ufe 
according  to  Reason,  consiste  liereiu, — that  each  lutlividuftl 
ought  tu  devote  his  owd  personnl  life  to  the  Life  of  tho 
Race:  or  in  other  words. — as  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
tliti  funn  in  which  thi»  Life  of  the  Race  eutera  mto  con- 
scioustiess  ttud  hccomos  an  active  power  lu  thu  life  of  the 
Iiidividual  is  calleJ  Idea,  —  that  each  luJiridual  ought 
to  place  his  personal  life,  and  power,  and  all  enjoyment 
tLurcuf.  ill  Idem.  lu  order  to  make  clearer  our  farlLur 
cliaracterizatiou  of  the  Tliird  Age,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  lAfu  according  to  Reason,  we  have  in  our  Irwt  two 
lectures  euLored  upon  a  delineation  of  this  Life,  and  wilh 
respoel  to  that  matter,  I  Imve  now  ooly  to  odd  the  foUow- 
iny  rvuiarks: — 

III  the  first  place:  Htsreiu, — oanicly,  in  the  distinction 
wliich  wc  have  pointed  out  l>etwc€n  &  life  devoted  to  mere 
personal  well-being,  and  a  life  devuted  to  the  Idea, — lies 
tho  difference  between  the  Life  opposed  to  Reason  and  the 
Life  according  to  Reason  ;  and  it  ii  of  no  importauce  here 
whethor,  ia  the  latter  cnse,  the  Idea  reveal  itself  in  the 
obseurity  of  mere  Inblinct,  as  in  the  First  Epoch ;  or  be 
inipo5eil  by  External  Authority,  as  in  iho  Seooatl;  or  stand 
bright  and  clear  in  the  fulness  of  Knowledge,  as  in  the 
Fourth  ;  or  rule  in  the  equally  cU-ar  realization  of  Art,  as 
in  Iho  Fifth  ; — and  in  this  respect  the  Third  Age  does  not 
Rlaml  oppoat-tl  to  anJ/  one  of  tho  others  in  particular;  but, 
OS  being  essentially  and  throughout  contrary  tu  Reason, 
it  elands  opposed  to  aU  other  Time,  as  eBaeutially  and  in 
aubslaiice  in  aeeordnnce  with  Reason  though  from  Age 
to  Age  under  various  funns. 

In  the  particular  manifestations  of  tlio  Idea,  aitd  its  mode 
of  wuikiiig.  which  we  have  adduced  in  our  last  two  lectures, 
it  appears  only  in  tlic  form  of  Instinct ;  for  wo  have  thei-e 
ile«cribcd  only  the  Time  which  precedes  the  Third  Age, 
which  indeed  fiist  makes  the  existence  of  that  Age  poBsible. 
—and  when  Time  in  general  has  not  yet  advanced  tu  the 
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ioanif^Uti«Hi  of  tii£  Idea  iu  ckftr  conacicnuncss.    Let  this 
distinction  be  henceforth  kept  iu  vieir  to    prereot  mia- 
UDiIcrstanding. 

Now  should  any  one  reject  and  rc-pudiato  our  dclinvaltuu 
of  n  mode  of  tliougbt  in  which  evcr3-thiDg  is  dedicated  to 
Ideas,  at  well  m  this  mode  of  thought  itw-'If;  should  fret 
over  iti  attempt  to  decry  it,  and  ropresent  it  as  unimtiiral, 
(always  to  hiui»e)f  of  course)  and  ns  a  foolish  fAnnticiiiin  ; — 
agaiiu&t  such  a  rcpudiatiuu  we  cau  do  nothiLg,  and  would 
do  nothing  if  we  could.  The  more  frcqueutly,  loudly,  uud 
openly  this  is  done,  the  more  thoroughly  is  there  developed, 
aud  the  more  t)uickly  will  pass  away  a  mode  of  thought 
through  which  humanity  mu&tncccsi>anly  pa&sj  and,  I  may 
add,  the  moro  clearly  does  it  appear  that  I  have  hit  my 
mark.  But  I  wish  that  thie  repudiation  were  honestly, 
opOTily.aDd  unc<piirocal|y  avowed  ;  and  iu  RO  far  as  it  lies 
with  me,  I  would  remove  every  pretence  lM?hind  which  Biich 
ft  repudiation  can  talce  slieltor  while  suiuelhing  elbe  eectnn 
to  occupy  its  place.  Iu  this  way  I  dedra  to  do  uveiylhing 
and  am  Conscious  of  having  hitherto  dune  evtrythiuj;  in  my 
power  to  take  away  the  pretext  that  theae  discourses  have 
Dot  been  thoroughly  understood;  and  that  if  (hey  were  they 
would  he  at  ouce  asseutetl  to.  ThvM  digcoarees  still  exist 
prociMly  as  they  w  ere  dc  livcrcd :  t  he  meaniogof  the  language, 
tha  MqDcnoe  of  thought,  the  di^finilion  of  each  individual 
thought  by  other  thoughts, — upon  which  the  clearness  of  a 
discourse  dej>ends, —  all  these  thiugs  have  their  well-defiDed 
rules ;  and  it  may  still  be  determined  whether  lhe«e  rules 
have  been  followed;  and  I,  for  my  own  pari,  believe  that  I 
liave  said  nothing  hut  tltat  precisely  which  I  iutcudcd  lossy. 
A  discourse,  indeed,  which  undertakes  ruilly  to  say  sotuo- 
tliiug  must  be  heard  from  beginning  to  end  and  in  all  its 
|)nrt«.  But  when  a  man,  let  him  hear  ns  ofUn  as  be  will,  at 
each  new  hearing  still  misconceives  what  is  said  ; — in  biio 
there  is  tto  imdcrstanding  at  all,  but  only  some  empty  hu^ks 
»f  phmsedog}'  learned  by  rote,  like  cliafT  tipou  the  gmnar}* 
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floor.  To  malte  tins  clear  by  two  examples  selected  at 
raudom  :  Sliutiid  some  ono,  for  iiistaiiee,  wilL  his  Lead  full 
of  t!i0  nijlia]j|)y,  o«wly  iiiveutcd,  cojifiision  of  language 
accorrting  to  which  every  thoiiglit  may,  hy  a  pleasant 
cbange  of  expression,  he  natnoil  Iiica,  and  in  which  tliere 
is  no  objection  to  ajH'-aking  of  the  idea  of  a  chair  or  b. 
beoch ; — shouli]  such  aii  oii«  wonder  how  so  much  im- 
portmice  is  attached  lo  the  dedication  of  Life  to  Ideas, 
and  how  in  this  can  be  placoJ  the  characteristic  dis- 
tinction  between  two  opposite  cIosMes  of  men,  whereaa 
ovorjthiiig  which  enters  the  mind  of  any  human  being 
is  Idea;  hucU  an  one  \isls  understood  nothing  nt,  all  of 
what  we  haxe  hitherto  liaid  ;  but  without  any  fault  of  ours. 
For  we  have  not  failed  strictly  to  discriminate  between 
Concfptiona -Khich,  by  means  of  Expcrienccj  find  their  way 
linto  tho  uiidct'ettaudin<^  of  the  mere  sensuous  uiao ;  and 
jidtxui  wliioh.  independent  of  all  Experience,  kindle  into 
self-sustaining  life  in  thoae  who  aru  inspired  by  them. 

Or  should  any  one  be  unable  to  get  over  a  certiin  catch- 
word, brotight  ijito circulation,  with  others  of  the  aamc  kind 
of  which  it  wouM  hv  t|uit«  ;is  difficult  to  give  any  ratioiiEil 
account,  by  some  conceited  be.1  esprit, — the  word  Individu- 
ality— fair,  loi'ely  Individu:dity  !  —  and  with  this  iind'cr- 
standiiig  of  the  word,  which  may  indeed  he  true  in  one 
scu»«c,  Bnd  himself  unable  to  reconcile  our  nncondilional 
'X  (^  rLjuction  of  all  Individuality  ; — then  Biich  an  one  has  not 
^^^^  \»uudei-stood  that  by  Individuality  we  mean  only  thcper- 
j*^^  l^j^sonal,  seosuousexistenoeof  the  Individual,  which  is  the  tnio 
meaning  of  thf  word;  and  by  no  means  deny,  but  ratlior 
expressly  toach  and  inculcate,  that  the  One  Eternal  Idea 
assumes  a  bew  and  hitherto  unknown  form  in  each  In- 
(liviJual  in  whom  it  comes  to  Life,  and  this  by  its  uwii 
power  and  under  ita  own  legislation,  and  (juitc  independ- 
ently of  physical  nature  : — consequently  in  no  way  deter- 
miiiud  thei-eto  by  the  sensuous  Individuality,  but  on  the 
ci>iitrai-y  aboUsbiog  eucU  Individuality  altogether,  and  of 
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itself  alone  uioiiKliiig  tXm  Ideal    Individualit)',   or,  oa  it 
may  he  more  properly  colled,  Oiigiualitjr. 

Fiiin.lly.  in  this  cuniicxioD  let  us  odil  the  following  : — We 
l>y  uo  means  ni»iitnc  here  the  strict  tone  nnd  compulsive 
form  ufflcmoust ration  ;  but,  in  ndilreHsing  open  auil  uuprc- 
judicfd  minds,  wc  have  limited  oiirts«lvt 3  to  tho  riitHluitt  stjlc 
of  )>opular  lectures,  and  to  the  modcrAlc  desire  ofhuIJing 
intcreourse  with  sucb  minda  in  n  conrcDioDt  and  becoming 
way.  But  sliould  tbere  bo  some  oue  who  loves  to  examiiio 
and  judge  upon  moru  special  grounds,  and  wirihcs  to  do 
»o  here;  then  let  it  uot  be  conceaM  from  hinn  that,  not- 
nith&tanding  uur  apparent  KUjieriiciality,  we  have  yet 
surrounded  liim  with  a  chain  of  afgument,  which  he 
may  well  consider  and  bethink  himself  what  link  of  it 
he  frhall  Brst  attempt  to  break.  Sliould  lie  euy, — '  All 
this  dcvotiou  of  Life  to  the  rcnlizalion  of  aD  Idea  is  a 
rocrc  chimera  to  which  we  oureclves  have  given  birth;' — 
thou  wo  liAve  pravetl  to  him  historically,  t)}at  nt  alt  times 
there  have  '^jltthiti  "'"■  '""^^  ^t.■^  tlijy  Lify  in  thg  I-,Wpi 
and  that  all  things  great  and  good icliIcU  iuiK_i!xi£Liu_tlie_ 
world,  are  the  prwiucts  uf  this  Life.  Or  ithuuM  liu  say, — 
'Rvenifthia  has  been  so,  this  way  of  Life  is  an  old  folly  and 
superstition,  and  ovir  present  entightene*!  Age  is  far  above 
it;' — theu  we  have  bhown  that  since  he  himself  cannot  re* 
fraia  from  admiring  and  reverencing,  cvcu  against  liis  will, 
such  ft  mode  of  Life,  there  mn«  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this 
ndmirotioi)  and  reverence  a  principle  to  this  eflfect, — that 
the  pei«oual  lifeoM^Al  to  iededicuted  to  the  Idea;  and  tbus, 
by  hh  own  coufenion,  such  a  mode  of  Life  is  approved  by 
the  voice  of  Reason  liuniediately  audible  within  iu,  and 
therefore  is  no  superstition.  Both  tbe^e  positions  being 
cut  off,  there  would  remain  no  otiier  course  for  him  hut 
to  declare  boldly  that  he  bas  never  diHcorered  in  him- 
self any  such  specific  feeling  as  that  of  admiration  or 
rcTerence,  and  tlial  it  ha«  never  happened  to  him 
to  reverence  or  respect  anything; — and  in  thia  case  he 
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would  have  eutirely  got  rid  of  our  premises  anil  tlierefore 
of  all  tlieir  conseqtieDces ;  and  we  .should  then  be  perfectly 
BatiKfieil  with  him. 


lu  the  cxleuded  pictureof  the  Third  Age  wtiicli  it  le  uow 
my  duly  to  proitcnt  to  J-ou,  I  ought,  perliaps.  in  the  opiiiioQ 
of  most  of  thuBv  who  limy  have-  considered  the  n)att«r, 
to  proceed  to  a  descriptiou  of  tlie  reUtiou  of  the  Prt'sont 
Afo  to  l\m  stsvetal  fumin  of  the  Oho  Idea  which  I  liave 
set  forth  in  the  last  lecture;  and  tTiis  plan  I  have 
approximately  followed  in  the  general  characterixation 
of  the  Age  whicli  is  contained  in  the  second  lecture. 

But  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  the 
fiiutlluiiciital  maxim  of  this  Age  is  to  accept  notliiug  but 
that  which  it  Can  undcislaiid: — the  point  upon  whicli  it 
tnkcH  its  stand  ia  thus  a  co««y(iW.  Itha-ialsu  bc-cu  already 
shown  tiiat  it  does  not  altnin  tlie  Epochal  character,  and 
assume  the  rnnk  of  a  separate  Age,  so  long  ns  it  only 
blindly  follows  this  ninxini;  but  that  it  ean  th«u  only  be 
clearly  understood  when  it  recognises  itself  in  this 
ixutxiiii,  and  Hccfpts  it  &s  tht;  Highest  Hence  the  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  Age  is  tliia 
^dtrmt  of  concrpliow,  and  it  hears  tlie^)-wi  of  Knowledge; 
— only  the  emjAif  form,  indeed,  since  that  from  which 
(^one  Knowledge  derives  its  value,  the  Idea,  is  wholly 
wanting  liore.  Hence,  in  order  to  get  at  tlie  root  of  this 
Age,  we  ninst  firiit  speak  of  its  system  of  Knowledge.  In 
our  dcficripUoH  of  ihis  nystcni.Tfs  "."iews'of  the  fuudameu- 
tid  forms  of  the  Idea,  as  necessary  parts  of  the  system 
itself,  muHt  likewise  come  into  view. 

In  order  to  give  yon,  in  this  place,  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive glance  of  what  you  have  now  to  csjiect,  I  add  the 
fulluvving  ground  of  distinction,  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
adverted.  The  maxim  of  tlie  Age  is  to  accept  nothing  but 
that  which  it  can  understaur',— nii'lorstanil,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  mere  empirical  rniKvptiopft  of  Experience; — 
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rerei-  tie  Aye  cau  estaUtah  iUwlf  in  iuffi- 
cieDt  power  and  congtstencj',  it  B«ts  up  tliis  maxim  as  its 
acientific  priuciple,  aud  b^  it  estimates  and  judges  every 
acCLuiaition  of  knowledga  But  it  cannot  fail  tliat  othew, 
not  so  entirely  under  the  rule  of  tbe  prevailiug  sjiirit,  tut 
■witliout  laving  jtt  descried  the  morning-dawn  of  the 
new  Agu,  must  feci  the  iuBnite  emptiness  and  platitude 
of  euch  a  murim ;  aud  theD,  imagiDiog  that  to  get  at 
the  True  we  have  only  to  reverse  the  Fnlse,  are  disponed 
to  place  all  wisdom  in  the  lucuiiiprehenniblc  and  the 
Unintelligible.  But  urice  these  too,  with  ihc^ir  whole 
mode  of  thinking,  arise  out  of  the  Age,  and  are  notbiug 
but  ita  reaction  against  Jtsglf;  so,  notwithstanding  the 
antagoniani  of  their  principles,  they  as  well  Jis  the  others 
Are  products  of  the  Age,  and  under  other  conditions 
vrould  have  been  but  tbe  residue  of  a  former  Time ;  and 
he  who  would  comprehend  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ago, 
must  bring   forward  and  iuvcKtigate  both    principles : — 

There  is  now  only  one  more  genera]  remark  with  which 
I  must  preface  our  deliDeatinn,  namely,  the  following: — 
Whether  that  which  we  call  the  Third  Ago  is  prcdaely 
our  owD,  and  whether  the  phetiomeiia  which  1  shall  de- 
rire  by  strict  dcdiictiou  from  the  principle  of  this  Age, 
are  those  whicTi  now  eiirt  before  our  eyes;— on  this' 
point  I  have  more  than  once  saiil  I  leave  you  to  form 
your  own  judgment.  But  in  case  any  nuc  should  desire 
to  pa«s  such  a  jiKlgaient,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  him 
against  such  reuonlng  as  tbe  following  : — '  Wei),  suppose 
th^t^it  caonot  be  deniccL  that  tb«  is  the  case  at  frcsojat- 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  feature  peculiar  l*i  our  Ago,  but 
niaj[  always  have  been  eo.'  With  this  riew,  when  speak- 
ing of  any  phenomena  of  which  this  might  by  possibility 
1)«  said,  T  shall  call  to  your  recollection  Agca  in  which  it 
was  otherwise  than  it  is  now. 
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'"c  commcBCO  tte  delineation  of  the  Bcientific  condition 
of  tliB  Third  Age.  by  a  ile-scriptioii  of  its/orm, — that  is,  of 
thu  fixed  end  c-ssvtitiul  peculiarities  which  permeate  its 
wliolc  cxisUrncu;  and  ni:  tracu  tlicse  pccuHaritiea  iu  tlii» 
way : — 

VSHieti  the  Idea  cut«rs  into  life  it  creates  an  ioexbaustiLle 
power aud  en«igy,aud  oiilyfrom  the  Idoa  cau  »ucli  energy 
arisy:  au  Ago  without  the  Idea  miiBt  tlicreforc  be  a  weak 
aud  powerless  Age;  and  nil  it  does,  all  wherein  it  slioivs 
ntiy  sign  of  life,  is  accomplished  in  a  languid  aud  sickly 
manner,  witLout  any  visible  manifestation  of  e»ier^7. 
And,  with  respect  to  its  pui'suits, — since  we  are  now  iu  par- 
ticular discoursing  of  Knowledge, — it  is  neither  powerfully 
drawn  towardsany  one  subject,  nor  docs  it  tborougLly  penfe- 
traie  any  ;  but,  impelled  by  a  monieutary  caprice  or  other 
pasnioD,  ouc  day  to  this  aod  another  day  to  that  subject,  it- 
satiaties  itself  with  glaiLciugat  suuiu  yuperficial  App«arancL>, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  the  lumotit  Truth.  In  its 
opinions  on  thusu  eubjecls,  such  an  Age  vs  dragged  here 
and  there  by  the  bliud  influence  of  association,  consistent 
in  nrithiiig  but  in  this  universal  superficiality  and  ilckle- 
11088  i  and  in  its  first  principle, — that  in  this  levity  true 
wisdom  consists.  Not  so  with  him  ^ho  is  animated  by 
Knowledge  in  the  form  of  the  Idea,  It  ha,3  arisen 
upon  hira  in  one  particular  point  of  en(juiry,  and  to 
this  one  point  it  holds  his  whole  life  and  all  itnS  powers 
enchained,  nutil  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  to  Lim  and 
sheds  fortli  a  new  light  on  the  entire  Universe  of 
Thought,  That  ancb  men  have  formerly  existed,  and. 
that  Knowledge  has  not  always  been  prosecuted  iu  nucli 
u  shallow  and  feeble  manner  as  that  in  which  the  Third  Age 
iim&t  necessarily  pursue  it,  is  proved  at  least  by  the  dis- 
Mvory  of  Mathematics  among  the  ancients.  Fiuallv,  in  its 
communication  of  thought,  whetbur  iu  speech  or  in  writing, 
ibe  aaine  mediocrity  and  foebleuess  are  apparent,  Tltestf 
con] muuicatlous  never  show  forth  an  organic  whuEe,  wilU 
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all  its  parts  prticee<liiig  from,  aud  refprrcd  Kick  to,  i»iie 
centi'n]  point  ;^>nt  tliey  ratlitr  resemble  a  cloud  of  Band 
ID  which  each  graiii  is  u  whole  to  itself,  and  which  is 
ouly  held  tugi-ther  by  the  iuconstant  ninJ.  It  seems  a 
mastor-Btroke  of  liireution  in  such  an  Age  to  hit  upon 
the  mode  of  commimicating  knowledge  after  the  onlcr 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Hence  its  rcprciienla- 
tioDB  can  never  possess  clearness ;  the  want  of  vhich  is 
supplied  by  a  tiresome  porepica city  nmountitig  to  noth- 
ing more  than  frequent  repetition  of  the  snme  thing. 
Wherci'or  thiii  Age  attains  to  it*  full  efficiency,  this  mode 
of  communication  even  comes  to  understn-nd  itself  aud 
to  represent  itself  rh  worthy  of  imilAiion  ;  so  tltat  fmm 
thcuccforward  el^ancc  is  placed  in  neither  giving  the 
rcuilcr  tJie  trouble  of  thinking  for  ItJmaelf.  nor  jl  any  way 
oaltiiig  forth  hia  own  ^ndepffl^^**^  activity,  which  indcod 
Tb  considered  obtruoive ;  ^  and  the  classical  writing?  of 
tliQ  Ago  are  ttioiio  whioh  every  one  may  read  without 
preparation,  aud  porusti,  and  lay  aside,  and  still  remain 
exactly  what  he  was  before.  Not  so  he  who  has  Ideas  to  com- 
municate and  who  is  moved  by  IdL'os  to  such  coiuninnicn- 
tioQ.  Not  he  himself  speaka,  hut  the  Idea  speaks,  or  writes, 
in  him  with  indwelling  power; — and  that  only  is  a  good 
discourse  wherein  the  spoaker  does  not  so  much  dcclar*  tho 
thought, as  th«  thought  declares  itself  hy  tlio  organ  of  the 
apeakor.  That  <mch  discourses  have  been  delivered,  at  least 
in'forniertimcji.and  that  it  has  not  always  been  tho  fashion 
to  avoid  arousing  independent  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader,  is  proved  hy  the  writings  which  are  left 
to  us  of  classical  antiquity;  the  study  of  which,  indeed, 
and  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written,  will  ho 
diKxiiiutODanccd  nud  discarded  by  the  Third  Age  wherever 
it  acts  coDseqncntially, — in  order  thai  its  own  produc- 
tions alone  may  he  held  in  honour  and  cst«cm. 

The  Idea,  and  the  Idea  only,  fills,  salififi*-*,  nnd  Jjlousea 
tfagmtrid :— an  Ace  withrmt  tlie  Iilea  must  ihertilon*  ■^'"'■^- 
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sarlly  suffer  from  tlje  consciousDess  of  unsaliafit-tl  vacuity, 
wTncIi  inauifvBLs  itself  in  au  iutiiiitt',  iinrippeftsaliJp,  con- 
stantly reciirriEg  wcjiriucas.: — it  must  l*e  uri.itki'ii:i(l  aa  «v\\ 
as  woarUQine.  In  this  unpleasant  state  uf  feoliug  it 
grasps  cagfldy  at  tliat  wliicb  seems  it*  only  remedy, — 
iKuucly.Tii'it ;  citliur  for  its  owu  gratification,  or  else  to 
lirc-ak,  fnjiii  time  to  timu,  tUc  weariness  wliicli  it  is  coo- 
scions  of  producing  in  others,  and  thus,  in  tliu  long  debeits 
or  its  sei'itiiisQCBs,  to  sow  bete  and  ihoru  aoiaQ  grain  of 
fiport.  T^is  design  luust  indeed  of  necessity  fail^  for  liu 
only  is  capable  of  Wit  who  is  Busceptililc  of  Ideas. 

Wit  is  the  CLiin  inimical  ion  of  jirofonud  Truth, — that  is, 
of  Tiutli  belonging  to  the  region  of  Ideas, — in  its  most  direct 
and  intuitive  aspect.  In  its  moat  direct  and  intuitivn 
aspect,  I  hiiy  i — and  in  tliis  respect  Wit  is  the  opposite  of 
the  commit nication  of  the  same  Truth  in  a  chain  of  c(hi- 
sccutivo  reaaoning.  Whon,  for  example,  tho  philusoplier 
wparates  an  Idea,  step  by  step,  into  itfi  individual  com- 
]>onent  parts;  interprets  each  of  these  fieparato  parts,  otie 
after  the  other,  by  means  of  ^ouiie  other  eonCieption  whi<?U 
limlls  and  defines  It,  and  pursued  this  course  until  he  hnn 
«xlmUKted  the  whole  Iileaj  then  h«  proceeds  in  the  way 
riF  nietliodical  comma uication  and  proves  indirectly  the 
truth  of  1)18  Idea.  Should  it  happen,  liowover,  that  he 
can  at  loat  encompass  the  whole  Idea  in  its  ah»olube 
unity  with  one  sinijlc  liglit-heani  which  shall,  as  with 
ft  lightning  flash,  illumine  and  reveal  it,  and  penetrate 
each  intelligent  bearer  or  reader,  so  that  he  must  at  once 
oxehiim,  '  Yes,  truly,  so  is  it ;  now  I  ^go  it  at  one  glanco;' 
— then  is  this  thw  repreReiitallou  of  the  Idea  in  cpiustiou 
in  its  most  direct  and  intnitive  aspect,  or  its  expression 
liy  Wit;  and  in  nuch  a  case  by  direct  or  positive  Wit. 
Again,  Truth  may  also  be  proved  indirectly,  by  showing 
the  folly  and  error  of  its  opposite ;  and  when  this  is  done. 
not  by  methodical  and  gradual  exposition,  but  in  im- 
mediate  and   Intuitive   clearness,  then  this  'is  indirect, 
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&Dd,  in  relation  to  the  Idea,  negative  Wit ;  «xcitiog 
laujjhtcr  in  those  tu  tchom  it  is  addressed  :^it  is  Wit  as 
the  source  of  the  Itidiculous;  for  EiTor  in  its  direct  iiud 
intuitire  aspect  is  esseotiatlj  ridiculous. 

What  tliiB  Age  attempts  to  reacli  is  not  Wit  in  tlie 
6nt  sense,  of  ivkich  even  its  theories  ore  silent,  but  in 
the  second, —  namely,  in  the  form  of  derision,  and  as  ex- 
citing laughter; — laughter  being  a  inoiuis  pointed  out 
bj  the  iDStioct  of  Nature  itself,  for  refreshing  the  luiud 
ezhnuated  bj  long-continued  weariticss,  aud  in  some 
measure  enlii'ening  its  slftgnation  by  the  stirring  emotion 
which  it  communicates.  But  even  in  thia  shape  Wit 
remains  necessarily  inaccesKible  to  this  Age,  for  in  order 
freely  to  perceive  ami  represent  Error  in  direct  aud 
kcIf-cvident  clearness  it  ia  necessary  to  be  oneself  superior 
to  Error.  This  Age  lias  no  Wit ; — but  rathw  it  La  often 
tha_object  'Jr  Wit.  -"'^  '*"'*  "*"**  ft^-^n^iij  M,i.^^_;^:t» 
owu  estimation,  it  is  moat  wittT :— <*.  it  then  mauifesia  \ 
to  the  intelligent  ^t^trxor  in  itm  avn  ju-r^^ri  y-'rllT  Mlf' 
CiT  T  ill  tVioir  hlj^l.rst  j.irf  rl  i'  >ri ;  but  without  the  lightest 
eusiiii't'iii  uf  lining  sn,     ![.■  ■■■'■■    hi   order  to  paint   the 

Age  t<.i  tlio  lifv,  lias  imt  v..  :-i"ia  mwiilrt?ni1iich 

it  often  unexpectedly  gives  utterance  with  the  great««t 
possible  giavity, — he  may  securely  call  himself  a  Wit, 

How  theu  does  the  Third  iVge  acc^uire  its  measure  of  the 
Kidiculoua,  am)  the  kind  of  scolKug  xcouy  wbich  Jtcrvca  it  Jd 
place  of  Wit?  Thus: — it  setsit  down  as  indisputable  that 
itt  Truth  is  the  right  Truth;  and  whatever  is  contrary  to 
that  must  be  false.  Should  any  one  then  tube  up  the  op- 
posite  [KMition  he  is  of  course  in  error, — which  is  absnni : 
and  hereu|ion  it  shows,  in  striking  eramples,  hotr  cifttrbty 
different  the  opposite  view  ia  from  its  own,  and  that  in  oo 
single  point  can  they  coalesce;  ntiich  indeeil  may  be  true. 
This  once  laughed  at,  it  readily  finds  tliose  who  will  join 
the  laugh,  if  it  only  apply  to  tlio  right  quarter.  Asttumiog 
a  scientific  form,  according  to  established   custom,  tlits 
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principli!  in  soon  uadersl:ou(l  and  do{rmatica]ly  announced; 
and  !t  iinvr  appears  as  an  Axiom  (o  this  effect, — Uint 
'  Kf'/''.-n/r  IK  t>if  f>T,ff.ittn,i.,  njTiM.tL'  and  coiiueqiieutlj  Umb 

anytliiii^  may  be  at  once  recognised  as  falsa,  witliout 
farther  proof,  jf  n  jest  can  be  raised  at  its  expense, — iii 
iLc  manner  indicated  above. 

Observe  tbo  immetise  advaiitagea  which  an  Age  nc- 
ouiroa  through  this,  at  first  sight,  iiisigiiificaiit  discovery, 
rin  the  first  place,  it  is  by  thic  inuaus  established  in  secure 
'  possession  of  its  own  wisdom ;  fur  the  Age  tvill  always 
be  cnrefiil  nob  to  apply  tliis  test  of  the  Eidiculous  to  its 
own  Knowledge,  nor  tojoiit  in  the  laugh  sheuld  others 
ao  apply  it, — an  application  which  is  not  at  all  imposaihle. 
£ru  thus  spared  Lhe  trouble  of  disproving  what  is  hrou^^lit 
against  it,  and  htu  uo  more  to  do  tha.u  to  shew  hutv  far 
tins  is  from  agreement  with  its  own  views,  and  from 
bavtiig  hit  Uio  mark  of  itB  opinion;  thus  iiinkiag  its 
op^joueuts  ridiculous,  and, — should  it  bring  ill-humour  in 
its  train, —  suspected  and  even  hated.  Finally,  this 
langliter  is  in  itself  a  pleasant  and  healthy  recreation, 
by  which  the  most  oppressive  enuui  may  frequently  be 
dispelled. 

No! — I  lipeak  tu  all  here  present  without  exception,  in 
■whom  I  believe  that  I  apeak  not  to  members  of  the  Third 
Ago,  with  whom  indeed  I  never  wish  to  spo^k,  uor  to  mem- 
bere  (if  any  other  Age,— but  of  whom  I  auppoBo  that  they 
are  with  my  self  elevated  above  all  Time,  aud  are  now  looking 
down  on  this  particulai'  portion  of  it : — no,  I  say,  Wit  is 
a  godlike  spark, and  never  condescends  toFolly.  Itdwella 
eternally  with  the  Idea,  and  never  quits  it»  fellowship,  lu 
its  fitat  shape,  it  is  the  wonderful  light-conductor  iu  the 
Spirilnat  World,  by  which  Wisdom  spreads  from  the  point 
on  which  she  first  alights  until  she  reach  and  embrace 
all  other  points.  In  its  second  shape,  it  is  the  avenying 
lightning  of  the  Idea,  which  seeks  out  every  folly,  oven 
iu  the  midst  of  its  disciples,  and  surely  strikes  it  to  tho 
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ground.  Whether  hurled  by  the  hand  of  an  individual 
Tvith  deliberate  aim,  or  not  so  directed,  it  still,  even  in 
the  latter  case,  reaches  its  object  with  the  sure  course 
of  concealed  and  inevitable  fate.  Like  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  who,  when  already  beset  with  impendiug  de- 
struction, raved  through  the  dim  palace-halls  of  Ithaca, 
with  frenzied  laughter  mocking  their  lugubrious  aspects; 
so  do  these  laugh  with  insensate  mirth,  for  in  their  laugh- 
ter the  Eternal  Wit  of  the  World-Spirit  laughs  at  them. 
We  shall  not  grudge  them  this  enjoyment,  and  we  shall 
be  careful  not  to  take  the  bandage  fi'om  their  eyes. 
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SCIEKTIPIC  COKDITIOS  OF  THB  THIRD  AOE. 


Thk  priiiciple  of  the  Third  Age, — that  Age  which  wre  have 
undertaken  to  descrihe,— is  now  sufficiently  apparent: — 
thiit,  cnmeljr, — to  accept  nolhingwhalevcr  but  tkattehickm 
tmderstands.  The  Goniprlfi«xiuW«  is  it£  highest  Idea; — it  ia 
thus  Scientific  in  its  form  \  aud  any  complel«  deliucation 
of  it  must  commence  with  a  dcscriptiou  of  its  Scientific 
position,  1>ecou3e  it  here  becomes  most  clear  and  iat«I- 
ligihle  to  itMlf ;  and  from  this,  its  best  doRned  point,  all 
it!  other  charnctoristict  tany  most  readily  be  deduced. 

lu  our  buit  lecture,  we  described  tbin  Scientific  position 
ID  tlte  first  placQ  as  regards  its^fi/rm, — that  is,  by  means 
of  certain  general  undfuadamentol  pcculiaritiea  which  are 
visible  iu  oU  itn  pheuomcna,  awl  which  spring  directly 
from  its  essential  cbantctcristic — its  incapacity  for  the  Idea. 
The  Idea,  vo  '^id,  was  the  source  of  all  power;  this  Age 
must  therefore  necessarily  be  feeble  and  {loverleas  : — the 
Idea  was  the  source  of  a  pereiieiul  sAtisfacttou  ;  this  Age 
raust  cbereforo  be  coniwious  of  an  emptiness  which  it  en- 
deavours to  supply  by  means  of  Wit,  although  this  is 
unattainable  by_  JL  To-day  ^'c  desire  to  present  you 
with  a  couoiso  description  of  this  Scientific  poeition  itself 
as  it  actually  exlsta. 

In  the  Grst  plac«,  let  me  remark  what  I  liavc  olready 
mentioned  in  passing  on  a  previous  occasion,  but  here  de- 
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sire  to  enforce,  and  for  tbe  first  time  to  apply; — Every 
possible  Age  Btriv&s  to  encompass  and  porvadc  the  n'liale 
Race ;  and  only  iu  ito  far  as  it  succectls  in  doing  thin  does 
it  tnnnifcst  the  tnie  cliaracter  of  an  Age,  since  liesideB 
tliiR  Life  of  the  Race  there  is  nothing'  remaining  hut 
tlift  plienoiiiena  of  iadividual  life. 

So  also  th«  Third  Age.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  Age  of 
Kiiowfed^e;  and  it  imist  therefore  labour  and  strive  to 
raise  all  Mankind  to  tills  position.  To  tliin  A^^,  Un- 
dcrst;iii'liii^',  ;i5  tin:  liiLjlivit.  and  ilucisivK:  tribunal,  pos- 
H8SCS  a.  voiiio  in  itaclf;  nnd  Indeed  the  highe&t  value, 
daterniining  all  other  value  :  heuce  men  are  e8tceme<l 
only  in  so  far  as  they  readily  receive  or  studiously  acquire 
the  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  nnd  ea.si]y  apply 
and  clearly  discriminate  among  them  ; — and  all  ihe  efforts 
of  the  Age  in  the  Culture  of  Moult  iiid  must  be  directed 
to  tills  end.  It  matters  uol  tliat  individual  voices  may 
he  lieard  from  time  to  time  uxclaiming- — '  Act !  act ! — that 
is  the  businens  :  what  shall  mere  knowledge  avail  us?  ' — 
for  cither  hy  eiich  action  is  meant  only  another  form  of 
learning  ;  or  else  those  voices  are  but  the  reaetiou  against 
itself  of  an  Age  die&atisfled  with  its  own  emptiness,  of  which 
we  have  already  niiido  mention  in  our  laet  lecture:  nnd 
hy  such  a  reaction  this  Age,  in  all  its  varied  manifestations, 
is  usually  accompanied,  la  judging  of  thia  point,  the 
decisive  test  is  the  Education  which  an  Age  bestows  on  tlie 
children  of  all  classes,  hut  particularly  on  thoee  of  the 
people.  la  it  found  that,  among  all  classes,  the  aim  of 
eucli  Education  is  that  children  should /hohj  something; 
nnd  that,  in  particular  among  the  people^  the  main  ob- 
ject is  that  they  nhonld  he  enabled  to  read  with  facility, 
and,  so  fn,i-  as  it  may  bo  attainable,  to  write  also ;  ami 
generally,  tliat  they  should  acquire  the  Knowledge  pe- 
culiar to  the  claaa  on  whom  their  Education  devolves : 
as  for  example,  where  that  Edncatiun  is  entrusted  ti> 
tbe  clerical   bo^y,    that  they  should    be  well   versed    iu 
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a  systematic  And  tabular  code  of  ilogmittics  under  the 
name  of  a  catecliism  ; — is  (his,  I  saj,  found  to  be  so?— tlicii 
experience  utakes  gootl  that  i\-Uicli  we  have  said.  Should 
other  mnxims  of  popular  Educ&tiou  here  and  tlicr«  make 
their  appeamnoe,  ai»I  even  be  in  jjart  carried  out,  Uiis  is 
but  the  reaction  : — the  former  is  the  rule,  without  which 
indeed  no  reacliou  could  take  placo. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  iufliieQces,  directed  U]h>ii  \.Uv 
Age  on  all  sides  and  from  uvcry  quarter,  should  entirely-  fail 
of  thoir  pur[)osc.  Evcrj  individual,  even  the  naost  insigtii- 
ficButand  leant  cultivated,  will  in  some  moasure  acr{uire  aii 
i&dop«nd«iit  cousciousuess  nod  knowledge  of  hituself ;  that 
is,  siDce  the  enlightenment  of  the  Age  is  throughout  ue>~ 
gative,  he  will  by  moans  of  reflection  raise  himself  abovo 
Komething  which  has  be<<?n  taught  him  in  his  youth,  and  will 
no  longer  be  restrained  by  many  things  which  before  re^ 
strained  him.  ^nd  thus  does  man  recwniae  hinuelf  ta 
Man,  attain  to  iudependeut  thought,  and  the  vfbole  Aye 
transforms  itself  into  a  Bxfd  cainji  i  l  F<'iiii;il  Knowlet^gq, 
— in  which,  indeed,  many  and  variuLU  dugriWb  of  rank  are 
to  bo  fotiiid,  but  where  each  biinga  Uls  coutributioa  to  tliu 
common  armoury. 

I  trunt  that  no  one  here  trill  so  far  mtaundcrstand  what  I 
have  said,  as  to  suppose  that  I  unconditionally  condemn  tho 
cbaracteristics  of  tliis  Ago  which  wc  have  now  adduced, 
and  thereby  -itt-ich  myself  lo  a  party  which  hna  already 
appeared  in  many  shapes,  and  lately  in  that  of  Philosophy 
also,  and  which  in  ever)-  shape  it  has  aa&u»icd  has  rightly 
borne  tho  name  of  Obieuranti.  M'ere  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Third  Age  Knowledge  of  the  right  sort,  it  ahould  ia 
that  CMO  deserve  no  blame  for  its  striving  to  reach  all 
men  of  every  class.  Kathcr  do  tboae  representatives  of 
the  Age,  who  desire  to  retain  thoir  wisdom  to  themselves, 
and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  spread  forth  among  the 
masses,  only  exhibit  their  inconsistency  on  a  new  side. 
The  Age  which  succeeds  the  Third,--that  of  True  Know- 
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ledge,— will  also  strive  to  emWace  all  men,  for  if  the 
Laws  of  Rt-a-wii  are  to  1>q  ma<lB  uiaiiifeat  by  Ai"t  tlirowgh- 
out  lliu  wliuiu  Racu,  every  inOivjdual  of  tlie  Race  must 
possess  at  least  a  curtain  amount  of  knowledge  of  these 
Iaws,  since  tach  iudividual  must  upliold,  by  bis  own 
private  uud  individual  conduct,  tbe  oiitwn.iil  and  public 
doiuiuiou  of  KcaHuu  \x\  tbe  Etace,  wbicb  again  reacts  iii  aid 
of  iiulivitliml  effort.  All  ivitboiit  excepliuii  must  sooner 
or  later  attain  to  Reason  aa  Knowledge;  tlierefore  all 
without  exception  must  first  be  set  free  from  tbe  blind 
faith  in  Antbority.  To  accomplish  this  ia  the  object  vX 
tbe  Tliird  Age,  and  iu  this  it  does  well. 

TJuderstaudiug,  I  said,  for  ita  ovru  eako  possesses  a  value 
to  this  Ago, — and  indeed  the  highest  value,  detenuining 
all  other  vahic ;  and  upon  it  is  made  to  depend  tbe 
diguit3'  and  worth  of  all  persouality.  It  is  therefore  an 
honour  In  tbe  eBtimatlou  of  this  Age,  simply  to  have 
tboiiyht  for  ouL-self.  provided  only  that  something  new 
has  been  brought  forward,  even  although  this  originality 
niiiy  be  merely  an  obvious  perversion  of  Truth.  This 
Ago  will  never  proiiouncc  n  final  JLitj^meot ;  and  by  this 
judgment  arrive  at  ultimate  Truth,  where  it  might  then 
remaJD  steadfast  and  for  ever :- — it  is  too  faint-hearted 
to  do  this; — it  only  desires  a  treasury  of  materials  for 
opinion,  among  which  it  may  have  tbe  power  of  choice, 
should  it  at  any  time  desire  to  form  a  judgment;— 
and  therefore  every  one  is  welcomed  who  can  increase  this 
store.  Thus  it  happeusthat  individuals,  not  only  without 
shame,  but  even  with  a  certain  self-satisfaction,  ^tep  forth 
and  proclaim — '  Sec,  here  is  my  opinion;  this  is  the  way  in 
which  I,  for  my  part,  conceive  of  this  matter : — for  the  rest 
I  willingly  allow  timt  others  may  think  t|uito  differently  of 
it,' — and  that  these  iiidividunlseven  give  themselves  credit 
for  an  amiable  modesty  of  spirit ; — whereas,  in  the  truly 
reasonable  mode  of  Ihou^ht,  it  is  the  greatest  arrogance 
to  suppose  that  our  personal  opinion  is  of  any  essential 
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Taliie,  nn<!  that  auy  oiio  cau  bo  iutonMtuHl  hi  knowing  how 
ve,  important  jwrsonages as  ne  are,  Itxjk  ti|>oii  tlio  ninttar; 
&nil  before  die  tribunal  of  this  inotio  of  lliiiu^lil  uo  ono  hu 
arit-ht  to  open  hisinotitli  before  he  in  thorough!/  inliifled 
that  his  speech  shall  bo  not  of  himself,  but  the  ultcrouM 
of  the  Ptu-c  Beasou  withiu  him ;  and  that  thvivfot^  ervry 
ODO  -nho  oomprt-hoDdi  him,  and  d«irei  to  maintain  ih<t 
rank  of  a  reasonablo  being,  will  recognise  his  utloruico 
as  true  and  geuiiiae.    [   ,'  -tL- SiUmm-* 

Understaiulitig,  for  il9  owu  B»ke,  poGMuei  llio  hlj^liMii 
value  for  this  Age: — tins  UndorstandiDg  hna  thorofora  ^' 
lopreme  Autliurity,  and  becumes  tho  first  and  pritnitiirn^ 
Authority,  limited  hy  no  othrr.  Henco  nriics  the  all- 
rutiug  idea  of  Intelleclual  Freodom,— frcedoni  of  Sciou- 
titic  judgment  and  of  puldtc  opinioD.  Let  it  bo  rnado 
luaiiifvit  to  a  true  son  of  this  Ago  that  what  ho  ha« 
produced  is  abcurd,  ridimitoui,  immoral,  and  cornipl: — 
"Tbat  is  Dotliing,'  he  roplieu ;  *I  hava  thought  it, — of 
inj  owu  self  I  have  created  it^ — aud  thought  of  itnelf  ii 
alvajH  some  merit  for  it  coali  «oma  labour ;  and  man 
muit  be  at  libertjr  to  think  nliat  he  pleaMM  :* — and,  truljr, 
against  thin  one  can  hare  nothing  further  to  aay.  Let  it 
be  shown  to  another  that  he  is  igoomut  of  tlie  rer^-  (irat 
principle  of  au  Art  or  a  Scienco  upon  the  rcsuUii  of  which 
be  hu  pronounced  at  groat  length,  aud  that  the  whole  do* 
main  to  which  it  boloogi  is  quit«  beyood  his  kuowJedgo: — 
'  Am  I  thereby  lacitJy  to  undentand,'  ho  rtrpliM, '  tital  I 
ought  not  to  havii  exerdB4»(l  niy  judgment  under  thes«  utr* 
eumxtaDoea?  Surely  thoMwboiaj  ibis  bare  no  coneeptioo 
of  the  Freedom  of  Jadgment  wbtcfa  balonijs  of  right  lo 
men  of  learning.  If  a  man  wero  jii  oTorjr  csao  to  studjr 
and  understand  that  upon  which  hu  prDttouncca  a  judg- 
meut  the  aticfmditioual  Lilwrty  of  Tliought  nuuld  thcrobjr 
be  much  limited  uid  circumscribed  j  and  tlivn  wouhl 
be  found  exceeding!/  f«w  wbo  could  venturo  Ut  pronouM* 
an  opinion ;— «b«rMS  th«  FrsedoiD  of  Jodgmait  oowisU 
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in  tliis, — that  every  maa  mayjudge  of  all  tliiuga  wlielbcr 
he  understauda  tlieni  or  not!'  Has  any  one,  in  tlio 
circle  of  a  few  rrientls  perhaps^  allowcil  an  assertion  to 
escape  him  wliicli  it  may  be  suppased  he  would  not 
willingly  see  published  to  the  world?  In  a  week  or 
two  the  printing  press  is  at  work  to  Atinounce  the  re- 
inarkiible  fact  to  the  world  and  to  posterity.  The 
jouriiala  tnke  a  part  oii  one  side  and  on  the  other,  carefully 
investigating  and  inquiring  whcth«r  the  Msertion  was 
actually  made  or  not,  before  whom  -was  it  made,  what 
wero  the  exact  words  employed,  and  under  what  con 
ditious  the  ofTeiiJer  may  be  dismissed  in  the  ninaiitime 
vith  a  partial  puniRhment,  or  else  be  irretrievably  cou- 
demned.  He  must  itand  the  brunt ;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  him  if,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  find  his  business 
forgotten  in  some  new  affair.  Let  uo  man  sinile  at  this; 
• — for  therohy  he  will  ouly  eliow  that  he  has  no  sense  of  the 
high  value  of  Public  Opinion.  But  should  any  one  who  is 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  this  Publie  Opinion  dare 
to  diispise  its  authority,  then  total  perplexity  takes  posaes- 
stuu  of  the  minds  of  itx  representatives,  and  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  tbcygaxe  in  profound  astonishment  at  the  man 
who  has  had  courage  sufficient  to  scorn  their  jurisdiction. 
Tl ley  have  of  a  truth  thought  this  which  they  aay; — at 
least  they  have  assumed  the  air  of  having  thoxight  it.  How 
tlivu  can  any  reasonable  man  refuse  to  pay  them  that 
respectful  submission  which  is  their  due  1 

The  right  to  raise  ittelf  in  thought  to  the  conception  of 
the  Laws  of  Reason,  free  from  all  constraint  of  outward 
authority,  is  indeed  the  highest,  inalienable  right  of  Hu- 
manity ; — it  is  the  unchangeable  vocation  of  the  Earthly 
Life  of  the  Race.  But  uo  man  has  a  right  to  wander 
recklessly  about  in  the  empty  domain  of  unsettled  Opinion; 
for  such  a  course  is  diractly  opiiosed  to  tho  diatinctivo 
,cter  of  Humanity,  ie.  to  Reason.  Neither  would  any 
Age  have  aucb  a  right,  were  it  nut  that  this  unsettled 
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Borering  between  autlioritj  nnd  mere  enptiness  is  o  neoes- 
sary  step  in  the  progress  of  our  Race,  wliertby  it  may  6r«t 
be  set  free  from  blind  constraint,  ami  tlien  be  impelWd  to- 
wanls  KiiowIe<lgRl»jf  the  oppressive  sense  of  its  own  Tactiity. 
Let  these  meu,  then,  with  their  prctcnsiona  about  unl  iniited 
Freedom  of  Thought  and  unrestrained  Public  Opinion, 
make  what  demnntts  they  plea.se ;  and  let  no  man  hinder 
tbcm  from  degrading  theiusclv6s  as  far,  and  luaiitug 
themselves  m  ridiculous,  m  they  please; — this  must  be 
permitted  them.  And  who  shoidd  dcsiro  to  hinder  themT 
Not  the  State, — at  tontt  no  State  that  understands  its 
own  interest  The  Slate  has  charge  of  watching  orer 
the  outward  actions  of  its  citizens,  and  ordering  these 
actions  by  means  of  imperative  laws  which,  if  they  are 
rightly  adapted  to  the  nation  and  imposed  without  dis> 
tinction  upon  all,  mus{,  without  danger  of  failure,  secure 
and  maintain  the  order  which  is  contemplated.  The 
opinions  of  the  citizens  are  not  actions; — let  these  opi- 
nions he  even  dangerous,  still  if  crime  is  sure  of  its 
threatened  punishment  it  will  he  suppressed  despite  of 
opinion.  The  State  may  either  attempt  to-chauga-tbtt 
opinions  of  its  citizens  for  its  own  adrantage: — and  in 
this  case  it  partly  uudertakes  a  thiug  which  it  cannot 
accouiptish,  and  partly  showi;  that  its  laws  arc  not  adapted 
to  the  existing  condition  <if  the  nation  to  which  this 
system  of  opinion  belongs;  or.  that  the  governing  power 
U  inadequate,  and,  heing  unable  to  trust  to  its  own  re* 
sources,  needs  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  which  yet  it  can- 
not incorporate  with  ilsclf.  Or,  the  Stntc  may  attempt, — 
perhaps  with  the  purest  intentions,  and  from  the  wuniest 
xoal  on  the  part  of  ita  administrators  for  tlie  advancement 
of  tha  dominion  of  Reason,— it  may  attempt  to  combat 
the  prevailing  opinions  by  means  of  external  pnwer; — nii<I 
iu  lliu  case  it  unJerUiEes  a  iliing  in  which  i{  can  never 
snecced,  for  oil  meo  feel  that  it  then  takes  the  form  of 
injustice,  and  the  persecuted  opinion,  being  thus  to  a  cer< 
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Iftin  extent  jiut  in  the  riglit,  gaius  uew  frieadfi  by  tlie 
injustice  wliicli  it  suffers,  niui  hy  tliis  cf>iiTictioD  of  the 
justice  of  its  cn-use  acq^uires  a  stronger  power  of  oppmition; 
and  llie  matter  euils  by  tlie  State  being  obliged  to  yield, 
wlitreby  it  once  more  sliuvrs  only  itB  uwu  \v«akueBs.  In  like 
manner,  neltlier  will  the  few  worshippers  of  True  Knowledge 
hinder  these  advocates  of  unrestricted  license.  Tbey  have 
no  power  to  do  so;  nnd  if  they  had,  they  would  not  desire 
to  use  it.  Their  weapons  are  no  other  than  the  forces 
of  Rcawn;  tlieit  wishes  for  the  world  no  oth«r  thsui  that 
theao  forces  should  inaUe  their  way  by  jneimg  of  free  con- 
viction. Whatever  thoy  say  is  to  be  clearly  understood 
OS  truo  aad  m  alotio  true  :  nothing  they  eny  ia  to  ba 
learned  by  rote  and  iiccept«d  in  faith  and  trust;  for  then 
wouhl  Huuiauity  be  only  brought  Itaik  ayaiii  to  bondage, 
anil  subjected  to  a  new  authority  ;  and  instead  of  the  de- 
sired progress  there  would  be  only  a  retreat  in  a  new 
direction.  Could  these  men  compvebend  it,  tbey  would  no 
dtfubt  acknowledge  it-s  truth;— for  we  do  not  charge  them 
with  the  baseness  which  disavows  its  own  conviction  of 
better  things,  fiut  precisely  because  they  do  not  compre- 
hend it  tliey  are  what  they  are ;  and  so  must  they  remain 
so  long  as  they  do  not  comprehend  it : — since  they  are 
once  for  all  what  they  are,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
I  become  anything  else; — and  they  must  be  endurc-d,  as 
integral  parts  of  on  unchangeable  and  necessary  order  of 
things. 

I  This  Rtode  of  thought,  I  said  before,  will  strive  to  spread 
itself  universally;  and  iu  certain  massoBof  tho  Human  Race 
,  it  will  succeed  in  this,  and  with  them  the  whole  Age  will 
j  become  a  camp  of  mere  Forma]  Knowledge,  Who  rules  in 
'  this  c.^mp,  and  leads  on  its  armies  t—'  Clearly,'  it  will  ba 
answered,  '  the  Heroes  of  the  Age;  the  champions  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  the  Time  has  most  gloriously  revealed  itself.' 
But  who  arc  tlieae,  and  by  what  iiiarka  are  thtty  to  be  re- 
cogaised  1   Perchance  by  the  importance  of  the  rescoicfacs 
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wliich  (I>^y  ^et  OD  foot,  or  the  truth  irliicli  radintes  from 
their  'Socirims,  aud  enligliteu*  all  mt'n  ?  Hoiv  wci-e  that 
powible.whto  the  Age  pnwM  no  judgment  whaicfcr  upon 
tlie  importance  or  truth  of  anytbing,  but  only  coUecU  ft 
store  of  opiuionsaa  uiat^riaU  fur  a  future  Judgiiioiitt  Thus 
he  wboouly  Aonouacos  au  opinion,  and  thereby  brings  bis 
contribution  to  the  great  magazine  of  general  speculation, 
in  this  way  qualifies  himself  to  be  a  leader  of  the  host.  But, 
aa  we  have  already  obserred,  there  is  no  pre€niinence  to  be 
attained  in  tliis  Age;  for  ever^'  one  who  l>rca.tboa  its  at^ 
mo4p1ter«,  has  at  one  tiiue  or  another  swelled  the  <;oncral 
atore  of  opinion  by  producing  some  conception  of  bit  own. 
Unfortunately  a  ditaatcr  often  befalU  this  fertile  capacity 
of  thought;— this,  namely, — that  the  opinion  vbicb  bears 
universal  sway  iu  tbe  evening  is  in  tha  morniDj;  forgott«n 
byallthevorld,  even  by  its  own  prolific  inventor; — and  so 
tills  new  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  the  Age  vanishes 
into  thin  air.  But  should  a  method  be  discovered  hy  which 
this  {act  of  nil  opiaioii  having  been  announced,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  itself  in  so  far  as  ibis  latter  may  be  poBsible, 
should  be  6rinly  e»tahliahed  and  protected  agunst  tJie  next 
morning's  breeze,  so  that  all  who  are  blessed  with  sound 
eyesight  might.  l>e  distinctly  advertised  that  an  opinion  bad 
been  ushered  into  tbe  world,  and  tbe  tliinker  himself  ba 
provided  with  a  safeguard  against  forgetting  what  be  has 
thought; — if,  for  example,  ihe  arts  of  Writing  and  Print- 
ing wore  discovered  then  should  the  Age  be  delivered 
from  its  pcrplviiiy.  Then  he  whose  opinions  stood  perma- 
nontly  recorded  by  means  of  ink  and  paper  should  belong 
to  the  Heroes  of  the  Age,  tbe  sublime  phalanx  of  whom 
constitutes  a  conmmnily  of  votaries  of  Knowledge,  or,  as 
they  liettor  love  tti  Iw  called, — their  whole  being  resting 
only  on  empiricism.-^ Republic  of  Lett^ra./ 

In  this  view  tbe  Age  is  by  no  means  disturbed  by  the 
consideration  that  the  admission  into  tbisglorioua  senate  of 
humankind  is  usually  eflfecled  through  the  nearest  printer. 
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-wliose  kn(jwledg«  of  wliat  he  prinU  is  even  less  tbaii  lliat 
of  the  writer  as  lo  wlial  be  wiitefi,  and  wliust  ouly  dusJre 
is  to  exchange  his  own  printed  paper  for  tliat  of  othoi-s, 

lu  this  way  the  Republic  of  Letters  is  brought  together. 
By  means  of  the  printiog  pr^ss  it  is  separated  from  the 
masses  who  do  not  print  anything,  and  whose  position 
in  the  camp  of  Formal  Knowledge  is  that  of  Readers 
only.  Hence  arise  new  relations  and  conneiions  hetneen 
these  two  principal  sections  of  the  camp  of  Formal 
Knowledge. 
*^  The  first  purpose  of  printiug  is  obviously  to  minoiince 
publicly  to  all  the  world  the  iudepeodeitcc  of  mind  posifiessed 
by  tlie  Author ;^from  this  arisesj  in  Sci&ice,  antrainingafler 
new  or  seemingly  new  opinions ;  and  in  Literature,  a  strug- 
gling after  new  forms.  He  who  has  attained  this  end,  gains 
the  favour  of  his  Reader,  whether  or  not,  in  the  one  case, 
his  ophii'on  be  true;  or,  in  the  otiier,  his  Jhrm  be  beautiful. 
Cut  wbeu  tlie  printing  press  has  thoroughly  come  into 
play  even  this  oorelty  is  laid  aside,  and  mere  printing, 
for  its  own  sake  alone,  becomes  a  merit; — and  lUen 
arijsus,  in  Scionce,  the  tribe  of  contpilcrs,  who  give  to  the 
world  what  has  been  given  to  it  a  hundred  times  be- 
for«,  ouly  with  some  slight  transposition  of  its  parts  ;  and 
in  Literaturt;  the  fashionable  avthor,  who  contimies  to 
repeat  a  form  which  has  already  Loen  so  long  employed 
by  other?  or  by  himself,  that  at  last  do  man  can  dis- 
cover anything  good  in  it. 

This  streani  of  Literature  now  flows  forth,  constantly  re- 
newing itself;  each  new  tide  displacing  its  forerunner;  so 
that  the  purpose  originally  contemplated  in  printing  is  frns- 
trated,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  by  means  of  the  press 
destroyed.  It  matters  not  to  have  brought  forth  one's  opi- 
nion ill  open  print,  unless  one  also  pos.'jesB  the  art  to  con- 
tinue BO  to  do  unceasingly: — for  all  that  is  Past  is  soon 
forgotten.  'Who  is  there  that  shall  bear  it  in  memory? 
Not    the  Author  as  such  :   for  since  each    strives  after 
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soioetliiug  uew,  »o  one  listens  to  anotlier,  but  eacli  goes 
liis  own  way,  ftuJ  promultrates  bis  owii  couceptiotiH. 
Not  tlio  Reader;  for  be,  glad  to  be  tlouc  with  tbi:  olrl, 
fliea  to  the  ticwont  comers,  in  cboosing  ikmoug  wbom  he 
is  for  the  most  purt  guided  b;  mere  chance.  In  Ihe&e 
circumetances  no  one  who  cotnmita  his  liieubralioiiB  to 
the  press,  can  be  sure  that  any  one,  except  himself  and 
liis  printer,  shall  know  anything  of  tlie  niatter.  Hence 
it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  set  on  foot  and 
eetablisb  some  public  am)  general  record  or  memorial 
of  Literature,  Such  are  the  literary  Jonnials  and  Mag- 
azines, which  once  more  make  known  what  it  is  which 
the  Author  ha«  made  known,  and  by  means  of  which  aa 
Author  is  enabled  lo  repeat,  ex'en  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
year,  what  be  has  said  already;  and  a  similar  opportunity 
is  aflTurUed  to  the  readtug  public  to  learn  what  he  has 
said,  if  they  road  the  Journats.  But  it  would  not  accord 
n-ith  the  dignity  of  the  auUiors  of  tbcso  publications,  and 
wonUl  place  them  too  far  below  other  writers,  if  they  only 
cotiveycd  tbiij  intclligcncu  of  the  thoughts  of  others;  they 
must  therefore,  while  reporting  their  iiifonnatioii.  also  as- 
sert their  own  independence  by  discussing  these  thought* 
and  announcing  their  own  opinion  thereon  ; — the  leading 
maxims  in  thLs  business  being  the  following: — that  the 
Hcriewer  shall  always  find  something  to  censure ;  and 
that  he  knows  ererything  bolter  than  the  original  Author. 
With  such  writings  as  commonly  apgwar  this  is  of 
little  moment;  for  it  ia  no  great  misfortune  that  some- 
thing which  is  ImiI  at  Brat  should  be  ma<te  worse  by 
the  new  treatment  of  the  Beriewer.  Writings  which 
really  deserve  to  sea  the  light,  whether  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Science  or  that  of  Literature,  arc  erer  the 
expression  of  x  Life  wholly  devoted  to  the  Idea  in  some 
new  and  original  form;  aud  until  such  writings  have 
soi»Ml  upon  the  Age,  aud  penetrated  it,  ami  fashioned 
it  after    their    own    thought,  no  judgment    of  thuni    is 
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I  possililu  :  aiiJ  therefure  it  ih  obvious  tliat  no  thorougli 
'  and  compreliensive  Hcviuw  of  s>ic!i  woiUn,  cvcii  by  the 
ablest  cnlic,  can  bo  produced  iu  a  lialf  or  iiv«n  in  a 
(  vrbole  year.  It  ia  of  couree  understowl  that  the  ordi- 
nary critics  do  not  make  tluB  distinction,  but  unhesitat- 
ingly seize  upon  all  that  comes  under  tlieir  notice  without 
discrimination;  and  also  that  th«  same  judgment  is  pro- 
nouDced  upon  truly  original  works,  as  upon  tho  nio&t 
tborougLIy  worthless  productions.  But  ev«n  this  fault  is 
//' J  DO  misfortune  except  to  tliemselvea;  for  nothing  really 
good  is  lost  in  the  stream  of  Time : — how  long  soever 
it  may  lie  defamed,  misunderstood,  and  disregarded,  the 
.dAyat  length  arriveu  when  it  biealcs  its  way  through  such 
hiiidraiicvs  und  comes  forth  into  light,  But  any  one  who 
ehould  feci  ftggricv'ed  by  such  perverted  views  of  hi^ 
writings, — who  should  vex  biiuself  at  such  attacks,  in- 
stead of  compassionately  laughing  at  them,  would  ouly 
show  thereby  that  his  opponent  had  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  ou  his  side, — that  his  own  individual  personality 
had  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  in  the  Idea,  ami  in 
the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  Truth ; — that  therefore  this 
personal  feeling  may  indeed  hare  shown  itself  in  his  work, 
iiud  that  the  more  oftenaively,.  the  purer  the  expression  of 
the  Idea  with  which  it  is  associated : — and  such  au  one 
receives  thereby  the  most  urgent  aud  impressive  summons 
to  retire  within  his  own  soiil  and  to  purify  himself.  '  Do 
they  regard  ihia  matter  faJscly  ?' — thinks  he  who  is  pure 
within  himself: — 'it  is  to  their  prejudice,  not  mine;  and 
that  they  do  regard  it  falsely,  is  not  the  fault  of  an  evil 
will  but  of  a  feeble  vision; — they  tbamselvea  would  be  glad 
indeed  were  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  the  truth.' — 
Finally  it  is  to  he  noticed  as  an  advantage  arising  from 
tlic  creation  of  the  critic  species,  that  he  who  has  no  great 
picjisuro  in  reading,  or  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to  that 
put-]}osc,  no  longer  requires  to  road  hooka;  but  by  mere 
rerweucc  to  the  literary  Journals  finds  tlio  wholo  Literature 
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of  the  Age  brouglit  within  liis  greiap; — and  id  this  way, 
iudeed,  it  may  he  saiJ  that  hooka  arc  ouly  priutcd  in  order 
that  iliey  may  be  leviuwed;  and  there  would  »o  longer  ho 
any  tic«d  for  books,  if  Koviews  could  bo  fabricated  without 
them. 

Such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  active  section  of  this 
camp  of  Format  Kiiowledjjo ; — tiaJucly,  the  Authors.  AAcr 
their  image,  tho  passive  or  receptive  section, — tlio  hody 
of  Readers  —  fashions  itself,  that  it  may  become  their 
exact  couoterpait.  As  the  former  write  on,  without  rest 
or  tiitermisaioii;  so  do  the  latter  read  on,  without  rest 
oriot«imiBeian, — straining  avtry  nerve  to  keep  thuir  head 
abov«  the  flood  of  Literature,  and,  aA  they  call  it,  to 
advance  with  the  Age.  Glad  to  ba.ve  hurried  through 
the  old  they  eagerly  grasp  at  t)ie  new,  while  the  newest 
already  makes  its  appearance ;  and  not  a  siugle  moment 
remains  for  tliem  ever  to  revert  to  the  old.  They  can 
by  no  means  stop  themselves  iu  this  restless  cart-er  iii 
order  to  consider  what  they  read ; — for  their  busincHs  is 
preasing,  anil  time  is  short: — and  so  it  is  left  wholly  to 
chance  what  and  how  much  of  their  reading  may  stick 
to  them  ID  this  rapid  transit,  how  it  may  iuflu«uce 
tliem,  and  what  spiritual  form  it  may  a.<:$umc. 

This  custom  of  reading  for  itc  own  sake  is  specifically 
difTercnt  from  cver^'  other  habit  of  mind ;  and,  having  8ome> 
thing  about  it  In  the  highest  degree  agreeable,  it  soon 
becomes  an  imli!i]>euHabIa  waiit  to  thtwe  who  once  indulge 
ID  it.  Like  other  narcotic  remedies,  it  places  thorn:  who  use 
it  in  the  pleaAnnt  condition  betwixt  sle«?ping  and  waking, 
atKl  lulls  them  into  sweet  aetr-forgetfulneta  without  calling 
for  the  slightest  exertion  ou  their  part^  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  toba<«o- 
stiioking,  and  to  be  best  illustrated  by  that  habit.  Uu  who 
hoK  oiicc  tasted  the  delights  of  thin  condition  will  desire 
coiitiiiually  to  enjoy  tlieiu,  and  will  devote  himself  to 
tiuthiiig  else  :  he  now  reads  even  without  reg;ird  to  the 
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knowledge  oP  Literature,  or  to  aJvanfing  with  Mb  Age; 
but  with  thin  view  on]y,  tliat  he  may  reail,  and  reading 
live;— ami  so  reprcHenta  in  tiis  person  the  cliaracter  of 
tlio  pure  Reader. 

At  thia  point  AiiblioTship  and  Readership  buLli  reacli 
their  end  ;  thej  disapiiuur  in  tlieiaselvcs,  the  final  result 
being  its  o^-u  extluctioa.  To  the  pure  Reader,  an  we 
have  described  him,  there  is  no  longer  any  initnicUon 
JD  his  reading,  uor  doea  ho  derive  any  olflar  couCHptions 
from  it;  for  any  printed  productioD  fortliwlth  lulls  him 
into  listletis  repose  and  placid  self- forget  fulness.  Besiden, 
all  other  means  of  instruction  are  cut  off  from  him. 
Hence  verbal  communicfitioii,  by  continuous  discourse  or 
scientific  conversation,  possesses  infinite  advantage  over 
the  loeri:  dead  letter.  Writing  was  only  practised  by 
the  Aucieiits  in  order  to  convey  such  spoken  instruction 
to  those  who  had  not  access  to  the  speaker;  everything 
that  was  writtun  had  in  the  firat  place  been  verbally 
communicated,  and  was  but  a  copy  of  the  spoken  dis- 
course :  only  among  the  Moderns,  and  particularly  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  has  this  method  of  intercourse 
claimed  recognition  for  ila  own  sake;  whereby  style,  among 
other  things,  having  li^st  the  living  corrective  of  speech, 
lia«  fallen  to  luin.  I3ut  even  for  spoken  coimnuuicatioo, 
a  Reader  such  as  we  Lave  described  is  from  the  first 
wholly  unfit. 

IIuw  could  Ruch  an  one,  habitually  given  up  to  ab- 
solute passivity,  untlerKtaiid  the  bearings  of  a  coDnected 
discourse,  which  deinaud  an  active  effort  of  tlie  luind  to  lay 
hold  of  and  retain  ihem  ?  How  could  he,  were  the  dis- 
course broken  up  into  periods,  as  every  good  discourse 
ought  to  be, — how  could  he  combine  the  separate  periods 
together,  and  review  theia  as  a  whole?  If  he  could 
have  them  put  before  his  eyes  in  black  and  white, — 
then,  lie  thinks,  his  difficulty  should  be  removed.  But 
he  deceives  liiitisolf.     Even  in  that  case,  he   would   not 
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mentally  coinprelieDcl  tlie  uaity  of  the  discourse,  but 
wouM  ooly.  through  bis  tyo,  embrace  the  extent  of  it 
incUuleJ  within  his  range  of  vision,  liold  tliia  fast  upon 
the  paper  ant)  l)y  means  of  the  paper ; — autl  then  iiit&gias 
that  he  ha<l  compreheuJed  iL 

Arrived  at  this  point,  I  Katd.  the  sctentilic  effort  of  the 
Age  has  deatitiyed  itself!  and  the  Race  stands  in  absolute 
impotence  on  the  one  side,  and  in  absolute  incapacity  on 
the  other,  for  farther  cultivation  : — the  Ago  can  iio  longer 
read,  and  therefore  *ll  writiug  Is  in  vain.  Thus  it  is 
high  time  to  begin  something  ucv, — and,  in  my  opinion, 
thin  something  should  lie,  on  the  one  side,  to  return  to 
the  method  of  spoken  diRcouree,  and  to  cultivate  pro< 
ficieucy  in  this  Art; — and  on  the  other,  to  ac(|uir«  the 
requisite  capacities  for  appreciating  this  form  of  com- 
mun  ication. 

If  reading  is  Mill  to  l)c  practised,  it  ahotdd  at  lca.it  lie  in 
another  way  than  ia  customary  now.  In  order  that  I  may 
follow  up  the  lepulaive  description  whieh  I  have  had  to 
bring  before  you  to-day,  with  something  more  pleasing, 
allow  n)C  to  say  what  mode  of  rending  I  hold  to  he  the 
right  on«. 

WhateTer  ought  tobe  read  in  print,  is  <*ittifty  ^  wnA 
oJ^cienfit^jirA-ptoduct  of  Litcratuje:  whatever  ia  neitlwr 
of  thMB-  jyid  is  withnnt  il!  iti.n  t.i  ii.'  or  otTiar  of  them. 
ja  ipoch  better  unren^,  and  img^ht.  nx  gcll  hare  remaipftj 
UDwritteo. 

— In-thS'flfit  place,  with  respect  to  works  of  Seience; — 
The  firmt  object  of  reading  them  iBtouiid(>rst.iud  them,  and 
to  apprehend  hiitonoilly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Author. 
To  do  thia,  we  must  not  passively  resign  ourselves  lo  our 
Author,  and  suffer  him  to  moidd  us  as  chance  or  fortao« 
loay  direct;  or  accept  at  once  whatever  dicta  he  may  chooM 
to  propound,  and  so  depart,  and  get  Ibesc  by  rote.  But  as 
the  Eiperimentalist  subjects  Nature  to  bla  intun*u^ntiirti.-«, 
and  compels  her  not  to  speak  at  random  bat  to  teply  to 
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tlio  questions  which  lio  puU  to  her;  so  is  the  Authof  t&  be 
BubjeeteJ  to  a  skilful  and  wcll-coDskleret]  etperitnent  by 
the  Kvoder.  This  tixperimeiit  is  maik  in  the  foltowing  way. 
After  A  cursory  periiBal  of  the  whole  Iwxik,  with  the  view  of 
ubLaitiing  berurehaml  a  general  conception  nf  llie  Authoi'i 
design,  the  Reader  migSit  to  turn  to  the  first  leading  prin- 
ciple, period,  or  pnragrnph,  ns  the  case  may  1>c.  This  is 
necessarily,  even  with  respect  to  the  piir[)o8C  of  the  Au- 
thor, only  to  a  certain  extent  dcfiucd — ill  other  respects 
undefined  ; — were  it  iklrcody  completely  defined,  then  were 
the  book  at  an  end,  aud  tliero  were  no  need  for  the  coq- 
tinuation,  the  imly  purpose  of  which  is,  that  thereiu  what 
Rtill  FemainH  undefined,  may  gradunlly  be  brought  to  light. 
Only  in  so  far  as  this  principle  im  defined,  is  it  intelligible; 
in  ao  far  as  it  is  imdefii)i.-d,  it  a.<(  ret  rematus  uuintelligible. 
These  separate  portions,  the  Euteliigible  »iid  the  Uuintclli- 
gible,  the  reader  seta  clearly  before  himself  in  the  following 
way.  'The  subject  of  which  this  Author  treats  is,  in 
itself,  and  independently  of  the  Author,  definahlc  in  this 
wav,  and  in  this.*  The  more  completely  the  ■varinuB 
pusiiibk'  uiudes  of  defining  the  conception  are  uuderstnod 
beforehnnd,  the  better  are  we  prepared.  '  Of  theso 
difTerenl.  ways  of  defining  his  subject,  the  Author  in  liig 
first  principle  touches  only  this,  and  this;  ami  thiisde- 
i)ue9  bis  subject  only  in  Bucb  and  sncb  respects,  as 
disliugiiiuhed  from  the  other  iiioden  of  defining  it  which 
are  also  possible.  So  far  only  is  ho  intelligible  to  mo. 
But  ho  leaves  bis  principle  nndefined  in  this,  and  this, 
and  this  rt*8pect;how  lie  may  view  it  on  these  sidt'S,  I 
know  not  as  yet.  I  stAiid  fast  iu  »n  Intelligible  po^itiun, 
surrounded  by  a  distinctly  recognised  circle  of  what  is 
us  yet  unintelligible.  How  the  Author  may  thinlc  upon 
these  points,  provided  he  has  mift  dfclnrcil  it  at  once, 
will  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  he  follows  up  the 
principle  be  has  laid  down;  the  use  wliicli  be  makes  of  bis 
adiuittcLl  propoBLtivQSwillreveiU  this.   Let  mc  read  further 
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tintil  the  Author  more  fully  declare  himself:  by  thia  nev 
definition,  a  purliou  of  lUe  former  imlefiinteness  certaiuly 
disappears;  the  clear  poiat  is  extendud,  tlie  sphere  of  the 
UnmtoUigible  is  narrowed.  Let  me  make  thiK  new  ao 
ciuiflitiou  of  the  Intelligible  thoroughly  distinct  to  myself, 
and  impress  it  on  my  mind,  and  read  on  until  the  Author 
declare  hiiuBclf  anew ; — aod  so  on  in  the  same  way  imtil 
the  sphere  of  the  Uudefined  and  the  Unintelligible  bos 
wholly  disappeared  in  the  gener.il  mass  of  light,  and  I  can 
le-creat©  for  myself  the  whole  system  of  the  Author'a 
thought  in  any  onler  that  may  be  desired,  and  from  any 
selected  point  deducd  all  its  other  forms.'  And  in  order 
that  he  may  strictly  watch  over  liimsetf  during  this  ex- 
amination of  hit  Author,  and  also  in  order  that  what  has 
ouce  become  dear  and  distinct  may  not  again  be  lost,  it 
would  eren  be  advisable  that  he  should  undertake  this 
whole  operation  pen  in  baud,  although  it  sliotitd  be  ncces- 
tary,  as  at  first  might  well  be  the  case,  to  devote  twenty 
written  sheets  to  a  single  printed  one.  Any  lamentation 
over  the  loss  of  paper  vn-ro  here  out  of  pisce; — only  let 
him  take  care  that  this  pH|)«r  do  not  hastily  find  its  way  to 
the  press  under  the  name  of  a  commentary'!  This  com* 
mentary,  as  proceeding  from  the  amount  of  ciilturw  which 
he  has  brought  to  the  study  of  his  Author,  is  stiU  a  com- 
mentary for  himself  only  :  and  every  one  who  truly  dcdres 
to  undcretand  the  matter  would  rer)uirc  to  practise  the 
tame  operation  ujion  his  cotnmentaiy.  Let  him  rather,  as  is 
more  becoming,  leave  others  to  perform  upon  the  original 
Author  the  same  operation  for  themselres  which  he  himself 
has  had  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  a  writer  may  often  be 
much  better  understood  by  another  than  by  liimiielf, 
particulnrty  when  the  Reader  sets  out  from  a  clearer 
coDception  than  bis  Author.  ' &re  he  gets  involrcd  in 
bis  own  reasoning, — tJierc  be  makes  a  false  conclusion, — 
clteicAert  fitting  iitlcranoc  is  denied  him,  and  be  vritt-s 
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down  Bometbiag  wliolly  different  from  wliat  lie  wislies 
to  express;— wbat  is  that  to  me?  1  know  haw  lie 
ought  to  have  proceeded,  nud  wfmt  lie  would  liavu  said, 
for  I  have  jienetrated  lils  wliolv  llioiiglit.  These  are 
the  failings  of  human  weaktie&s,  whicli,  when  iiaited 
with  true  merit  iu  the  subject  itself,  uo  honourable  mind 
■will  reprove.' 

It  is  also  clear,  that  by  this  mode  of  reading  it  may  sooa 
lie  discovered  wlien  the  Author  is  not  master  of  tho 
Science  of  which  he  aspires  to  write,  and  is  ignoraut  of 
tlie  eitent  to  which  it  lins  already  been  cultivated;  or 
when  he  is  only  a  bewnldered  dreamer.  Iu  both  cases 
his  book  may  be  quietly  laid  aside :  it  will  Dot  bv  neces- 
sary  to  read  it  further. 

And  in  this  way,  the  first  object, — the  "uodcrstaDdiDg 
And  historical  reco^ition  of  the  Author's  meaning, — is 
attained.  Whether  this  meaning  ho  conaisleut  with 
Truth, — to  ascertain  wliich  is  the  second  purpose  of 
reading, — will  be  very  easily  determined  after  such  a 
searching  study  as  we  have  described;  if,  indeed,  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  latter  point  has  not  already  been  formed 
during  the  study  itself. 

Id  the  aecond  place,  with  respect  to  ttie  reading  of  a 
JUtfiEUy  m>rk  :— The  sole  purpose  of  such  reading  is,  tliat 
/the  Reader  may  partake  of  the  inspiration,  elevation,  and 
/culture  of  mind  which  the  work  may  be  designed  to  com- 
L  muuicate.  For  this  purpose, mere  passive  self-abaudoumeat 
is  all  that  is  requisite;  for  it  is  not  the  business  of  every 
man  to  penetrate  to  the  source  of  Eesthetic  pleasure,  or 
eveti  to  trace  its  operations  in  individual  cases.  Art 
aumtnons  all  men  to  the  enjoyment,  but  only  a  few  to 
the  use,  or  even  to  the  knowledge,  of  her  secrets.  But 
in  order  that  a  work  of  Art  may  even  come  into  con- 
tact with  our  minds,  and  we  oumelves  enter'Lnto  com- 
munion with  it,  it  must  first  of  oil  be  understood; — 
tlint  is,  we  must  thoroughly  comprehend  the  purpose  of 
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the  Artist,  and  wbat  it  is  wliich  lie  desires  to  cummuni- 
catc  to  us  by  liis  work,  and  be  able  to  reproduce  tliis 
piirposo,  as  the  pcrvodiug  spirit  of  the  whole  work,  out  of 
at]  itd  parts,  and  again  to  deduce  tliesc  from  the  purpose 
wbich  created  tlieni.  Still,  this  is  not  tie  work  itself,  but 
ouly  the  prosaic  part  of  it ; — that  only  which,  iu  tlie  con- 
templation of  the  work  from  this  point  of  view,  lays  bold  of 
and  penetrates  us  with  irreKistible  power,  is  the  Truth  gf 
Art>— bnt,  still  ye  _mjji8t^  fiisi_4»Qa^ai_llua_inlroductMy 

^nowledgej  this  comprebeosionjsLtUfiJUudLia-Us-wgftmc 
•unity.  beforj_ffe  are  capaLk  of  iU  epjoyment.  Thia 
organic  unity  indeed,  like  all  works  of  Genius,  still 
remains  inRnite  and  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  no  roean 
pleasure  to  bave  appronchod  it,  altbough  only  tit  a  dts- 
(Ance.  We  may  return  to  onr  common  occupations,  and 
forget  tbia  glorious  revelatiou ;  but  it  will  abide  secretly 
in  our  auuh,  and  gradually  <IovL'lop  ita^'lf  there  unknown 
to  u&  Aftor  a  tiniu  wc  rriil  return  to  our  work,  and 
see  it  under  another  form ;  and  thus  it  ahnll  never  b&- 
come  old  to  us,  hut  vritb  every  new  conteniplatioa  assume  a 
new  life  before  us.  Wc  shall  no  longer  desire  Bometbios 
new,for  we  shall  have  discovered  the  means  of  transforming 
even  the  oldest  into  fresh  and  living  originality. 

What  this  organic  unity  of  a  work  of  Art,  which  is  before 
all  things  to  be  understood  and  coniprebeuded,  really  is, — 
let  no  one  aak  to  whom  it  is  not  already  known,  and  whoaa 
own  thoughts  I  have  nob  cither  re[>catod,  or  at  least  given 
clearer  utterance  to,  in  what  1  have  already  said.  With 
regard  to  the  unity  of  a  Hcicnttjic  work,  I  could  make  my- 
self quite  clear  to  you,  and  1  tbiuk  that  I  have  done  so  ; 

,not  BO  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  a  work  of  Art  At  all 
events,  the  unity  of  which  I  speak  is  not  tliat  unity  of  its 
plot,  and  coherence  of  its  partx,  and  its  probability,  and 
psychological  value,  and  mora!  instructiTcness,  wbicb  an 
prateil  of  in  the  common  theories,  and  by  tbo  common 
critics  of  Art : — vain  chatter  of  barbariaus  wbo  wilfully 
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bclio  tlic  true  feeling  of  Art  in  theniselves,  to  other  bar- 
bnrtaos  wlio  belie  it  at  second  lianrl  ! — die  unitj'  of  which  I 
apeak  is  anutbvr  tliao  tills, — and  is  best  niatle  liiiown  to 
tbuee  who  Ibave  liut  yet  allaiueJ  to  it  by  Ltxamples,  ami  by 
actual  analysis  and  comprehension  of  existiug  works  of 
Art  in  the  spirit  which  we  have  dcscribcil.  Would  that 
a  man  could  he  found  who  would  work  out  thia  high  ad- 
vantage for  humanity,  and  thc-reby  rekindle  Id  young 
mimts  the  almoet  extinguislied  sense  of  Art ! — such  an 
one,  however,  mugi  not  himself  be  young,  but  a  thoroughly 
tried  and  mature  man.  TTutll  this  come  to  pass,  others 
may  quietly  refrain  from  the  reading  and  study  uf  those 
existiug  products  of  Art  which  by  reason  of  their  infinite 
depth  are  unintelligible  to  them,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
whicli,  since  enjoyment  pvesupposeH  an  underatantling  of 
them,  ia  also  shut  off  from  (heir  participation.  They 
will  find  it  to  far  better  account  to  content  themficlvcs 
with  Artists  of  another  cloas,  who  take  the  favourite 
tendencies,  weaknesses,  and  amuseniente  of  the  Age 
under  their  protection  j  and  so  crowd  together,  within  a 
brief  season  of  enjoyment,  what  all  men  crave,  and  even 
actually  experience,  in  life,  although  unfortunately  not 
without  frecjneut  interruptions.  And  so  it  shall  be  tu 
reality,  henceforward  aa  hitherto,  whether  we  have  no- 
eorded  it  our  sanction  or  not. 
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EARLIER  COSniTlOKS  OP  THE  SCIENTIFIC  OR  LITERAKY 
WroELl),  AVn  ITS  IDEAL  CONDITIOS. 


ThkRK  Are  two  objections  which  may  be  xiuicipated  to  such 
(leBcriptionH  ssliave  be«o  prtfStfnted  to  you  iu  m;  last  1ec< 
tare,  and  wbicb  require  considcrntlon  : — j^jr*/  thftt  a-nary- 
UitngTrirhifvirAJiiuced  mayindeeit  csist  iVHinnan  Natore- 
genemUy.  birt  not  in  tbecou&titutiMiof  any  pfirtictilarAge; 
uikI  lieuce  may  cbance  to  be  fouod  io  all  TuiiiAiS^aaiJ, 
tlint  tin;  wliole  vien'  is  one-sided; — tbat  wc  hay  ft  nnly 
tidJuct'd  wli.-itovfr  iiiilefpctiTe  in  tht  Ai^p  mid  mi  i\  in  an 
untELVounibla-  light,  but  lmv«p«e»ed  over  iti  ai l«aea-4h»  fftod- 
iQiicli  is  n«yertlioltis«  to  befoimdui  it.  TbeformtT  objec- 
tion may  1>«  bent  met  by  recalling  to  mind  Ages  in  which  it 
has  been  olhum'ise  than  wc  have  described,  and  showing 
historically  bow,  and  by  what  causes,  the  present  state  of 
things  has  arisen.  The  latter  objeGtion  cannot  afiect  us,  if 
we  only  keep  in  niincl  the  nature  and  purpose  of  our 
present  undertaking.  Wc  h&vc  auerted  nothing  whatcvir~\ 
upon  the  ground  of  experience,  but  on  the  contrary, 
have  deduced  the  diflcrent  ctemeni)!  of  our  deecriptioti  i 
from  priucipio  alouc.  If  our  deducliop  has  bean  correct  .> 
and  rigid,  we  liAve  no  occasion  to  inquire  wlietlier  these/ 
things  are  so  in  present  reality  or  not.  Arc  they  not  »ot\ 
—  then  we  do  not  live  io  the  Third  Age.     The  sufficient 
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J ustificAtioQ  of  our  description — tlia,t  tliesc  ptienQineca 
coDstitute  a  real  stage  in  the  progr&ss  of  Humanity, 
whiioh  oiir  Race  must  of  necessity  pass  tliroiigli ; — tins 
has  not  been  denied.  We  miiRt  alio  keep  in  view  tbe 
general  rtniark  made  in  an  early  portion  of  these  lecturei, 
that  tlia  elements  of  very  different  Ages  may  often  be 
found  coiSxistent  in  the  same  period  of  chronological 
time,  and  may  intermingle  or  cros*  each  other;  and  in 
»cci>t'dMiice  with  this  remark,  our  ciae  may  ItL-  thus  stated: 
— We  have  not  t&keo  up  empirically  the  literary  condition 
of  our  own  Time,  as  such ;  but  wo  have  put  together  a 
philosupliical  picture  of  that  of  ths  Third  Age : — it  waa 
this  which  we  had  to  make  out,  and  not  its  oppusite; 
and  it  was  of  it  alone  that  we  undertook  to  speak.  If  in 
the  same  period  of  Time  there  are  found  otlicr  elements, 
then  these  are  either  the  remtia»t»  of  a  Pa«t  or  tha  fore- 
casts of  a  Future  Age ;— neither  of  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  notice. 

Nevertheless,  to  guard  ourselves  in  every  possilile  way 
against  niiticunception,  and  particularly  against  that  most 
hateful  of  all  misconceptioiiG, — that  ww  have  denied  every- 
thing good  which  exists  in  our  Age, — and  also  in  order 
to  make  a  distinct  and  complet*'  separation  of  whatever 
beluuys  to  different  Ages, — it  will  be  proper  to  show  in 
the  latter  respect,  how  the  Scientific. wodii-oa^A*  to-be 
conatikiLml.—  Buth  of  tla-ne  questions, — the  last  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  first, — we  shall  consider 
in  this  day's  discourse. 

In  the  first  plaeo:— we  have  to  show  that  the  atato  of 
literature  has  nut  always  heen  such  as  we  have  described 
in  our  last  lecture ;  and  to  declare  how  it  has  now  become 
so,  Among  the  two  classical  nations  of  antiquity  with 
which  wc  are  liest  acquainted,  the  Greeks  and  Liotiian», 
there  waa  much  lesa  written  and  read  than  among  our- 
selves; while,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  much  more 
apokcn.  aud   tq£a1_  discourse  ttos  mucli    more  carefully 
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calti^ated.  Almost  all  tlieir  writiugu  were  iu  Uio  first 
place  delivered  in  speech,  and  were  thus  only  copies  of 
spoken  discourses  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  not 
themselves  he  prtaciit  at  their  delivery ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  arises,  amongst  other  advauLagcs.  the  gi'eat 
Bupeiiority  of  the  Ancients  over  tlic  Moderns  in  rejipvct 
of  style,  since,  among  the  latter,  written  productions  claim 
a  peculiar  value  fur  theniselvee,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
vant  the  corrective  of  living  speech.  Amon^the  An<.-ients 
there  exiatcd  no  particular  interest  in  spreading  scientific 
culture  among  the  people;— rlic  nulture  in  wliirli  tliej 
actually  ^participatt'd  was  i'lilt;llj,-  ,u\iU-nl.'i.l  -.iuA  imu'e  a 
culture  of  Art  t^l^l(l  mT  SciincCj^ 

hyiity^niipcaiud  iu  ilc  world  and  thecQ  aross-an 
t.  iu  gcmind  niltiv-^'"r', — for  the  sake 
of  Keligion  to  which  all  men  ivcro  now  called.  There 
are  in  our  opiiiion  two  very  different  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity : — the  oue  coctaiiied  in  the  GoEpel  o£_JjiUi»r  and 
the  other  iu  the  wriliugs  uf  tho  Apostle  Paul;  to  which 
latter  party  the  other  Evangelists  Tor  the  most  part,  and 
particularly  Luke,  belong.  The  Johannean  JesuN  knows 
no  other  Ood  than  the  True  Ood,  in  whom  we  all  are,  and 
lire,  and  may  he  blessed,  and  out  of  whom  there  in  only 
Death  aud  Nolhtngtiess;  and  he  apjicaU,  and  rightly  ap- 
peals, iu  Kupport  of  this  Truth,  oot  to  reasoning,  but  to 
tlic  inward  practical  sense  of  Truth  iu  man, — not  even 
knowing  any  other  proof  thau  thiH  inward  testimony. 
'  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  Him  who  seut  me,  he 
xhftll  know  of  tlie  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  :' — such 
is  his  ttraching.  As  to  its  historical  aspect,  his  doctrine 
is  to  htm  OH  old  as  the  creation, — it  is  the  first  and  primi> 
tive  Rt?tigion  ; — Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  corruptiuu 
of  later  timett,  he  unconditionally  aud  unsparingly  n.- 
JKcU  : — '  Your  father  ia  Abraham ;  mine  is  God,' — he  says 
to  the  Jews; — 'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am; — Abraham 
rvjtiived   to  see  my  day,  and  ho  &aw  i(,  and  was  glad.* 
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This  latter  assortiou, — that  Alii'nliani  snw  Jesus'  day, — 
refute  witlivut  doubt  to  tlm  ucciisioii  when  MuIcliizeJek, 
tilt:  Pri«t  (tfTHE  Most  High  Ood,— (wliicli  Most  High 
Goil  is  expicsaly  oppoaufl,  throughout  the  whole  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  ^tfosea,  to  the  siihorilinate  aad 
creating  Ood,  Jehovah)^ when,  I  say,  thia  Priest  of  tho 
Most  High  God  blessed  Abraham,  the  servant  of  Jehovali, 
and  to^>k  tithes  from  him;  from  which  latter  circum- 
Ktance  the  aiilhor  of  the  Rpiatle  to  the  Ilobrcwa  very 
fully  mill  acutely  proves  the  greater  antiquity  ami  su|JGrior 
rnuk  of  Christianity  over  Judaism,  and  expressly  t-alls 
Jcsua  II  Prlfst  after  the  onler  of  Melchizedck,  and  thiia 
represents  him  as  the  restorer  «f  the  Religion  of  Mel- 
chizetEek; — ^withnut  doubt  entirely  in  tho  »eiiso  of  that 
peculiar  revelation  of  Jesus  which  is  giv«a  by  John.  Iii 
this  Evangelist  it  remains  wholly  doubtful  whether  or 
not  Jesus  was  of  Jewish  oriyin  at  all  ;^or  if  he  were, 
wliat  was  his  descent  and  paretitajje.  Quite  otherwise  is 
it  with  Paul,  by  wJiom,  eveii  from  the  cunnneiicenieut  of  a 
Christian  Church,  John  has  IwtTisuiJCrscdi^d.  Paul,  having 
ibccome  a  Christiai),  would  not  admit  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong  iu  bavintj  been  once  a  Jew ;  both  systems 
must  therefore  be  uoited,  and  fitly  acc.»ni»ioiJate  tliern- 
selves  to  each  other.  This  is  brought  about  in  th« 
following  ^'fty^  '^  iudecd  it  coiiUl  not  easily  have  been 
effected  in  any  other: — He  seta  out  from  the  powerful, 
angry,  ami  jealous  God  of  JudaiKin  ;  the  SJtnie  ivhom  we 
liaio  already  depicted  as  the  Gud  of  the  whole  Ancient 
World.  With  this  God,  according  to  Paul,  the  Jews  had 
made  a  Covenant; — this  was  their  advantage  over  the 
HeatheQ.  During  the  existence  of  this  Covenant  tliey 
bad  hut  to  keep  the  Law,  and  tliey  were  justified  bnfore 
God ;  that  is,  they  had  no  farther  evil  to  fcai-  fri>m  him. 
By  the  murder  of  Jesus,  however,  they  had  broken  this 
Covenant;  and  since  that  time  it  no  tongor  availed  th«m  to 
keep  the  Law.     On  the  contrary,  since  the  death  of  Jesus, 
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sNctr  Covvuaat  ciiiue  luta  operation,  to  whicli  botli  Jews 
and  Heatlicn  wore  irivit4>fll.  According  to  tliis  New  Cove- 
nant, bolb  had  ouly  to  ticknowledgo  Jesus  as  tlie  prumised 
Me8siali,and  were  tbetcbjjuEtilied;  as  the  Jews  boJ  been 
justified  before  the  deatli  of  Jesus  by  tbe  keeping  of  the 
Law.  Cbmtin.nLty  became  a  New  Testament  or  Covenant, 
exUtiug  HOW  for  the  first  time,  and  aliolisliing  tbe  Old 
Testament  or  Covenant.  Now,  iudeed.  it  wiis  uccessar^- 
that  Jeans  should  bucouift  a  Juwisli  Mv«siuli,  and  hv 
made  a  son  of  David,  that  the  prophecies  might  be  ful- 
filled; — genealogies  were  discovered,  and  a  history  of  liis 
birth  and  of  hia  cliitdhood, —  which,  however,  in  both  Iho 
sliapea  in  whic:h  they  apjiear  in  our  canon,  strikingly 
enougfa  eontradict  eneh  other.  I  do  not  say  llmt  in  Paul, 
generally,  true  Christianity  ii>  nut  to  be  found:  when  he* 
is  not  directly  engaged  with  the  great  pmblein  of  liis 
life, — th>e  intercalation  of  the  two  Kystems, — he  speaks 
so  justly  and  so  excellently,  and  kijona  the  True  God  of 
Jeaus  80  truly,  that  we  seem  to  listeu  to  another  man 
altogether.  But  wherever  be  treats  of  bis  favouritd 
theme,  it  is  as  wc  hAve  stated  it  above. 

Tlic  immodiataconseiiuence  of  this  l*au]incaii_8y8t£ni; — 
a  Hysteni  wbieh  undertook  to  rciuove  the  objections  laired 
by  the  diBputalious  reasouingK  of  the  Jews; — Cl,he  &ai 
principle  of  wbidi  r«a««»iHg8,-  cc^  that  Jud^sinjvafij;i)(e 
the  True  Ucligiou. — which  is  wholly  denied  l)y  the  Johau- 
neao  Jeauv-:js -iB_tlie^£a!iiimy»ii  system  nul  ouly  uol 
denied  bilft  ^"**J  itwartwl  •)  T  say,  thnt  the  immcJiate'K&d 
necessary  cousequencc  of  eoch  a  system  was  that  it  should 
itself  appeal  to  argumentative  reasoning  as  its  judge;—- 
and  indee<I,  since  Chrisliiuiily  liTaddresscd  to  all  men, — 
that  it  should  appeal  to  xbc  reasoning  uf  nil  men.  And 
BO  did  Paul  in  reality ; — lie  roasouecl  and  ilisputed  with 
the  pertinacity  of  a  master;  and  gloried  in  having  taken 
captive — re.  convinced— all  minds.  Thus  the  Under- 
standing was  already  to  him  the  liigbest  Atitbority,  and 
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it  Dccessarilj  assumed  tliis  pnslbioii  in  a  system  of  Cliris- 
tianity  of  whicli  Paul  was  the  autlior.  But  by  tliis 
meaus  tlie  way  was  alr«iidy  prep&roJ  for  tiie  ruin  of 
Chtistiamty.  '  You  have  cliallenged  rae  to  reason  ; — I, 
will  your  good  leave,  will  reason  for  inyaelf.  You  Iiave 
iuJeed  tncitlj  taken  it  for  granted  that  my  rensouiug 
cannot  issue  in  any  ic&ult  different  from  your  own;  but 
ehotiM  it  fall  out  otLerwisc,  and  I  should  arrive  nt  some 
wholly  opposite  oonclusion,— as  will  utiqueatiouably  liappcn 
shoulil  I  proceed  upon  Bomc  other  prevalent  philosophy, 
— thou  must  I  prefer  my  own  conclusions  to  youis,  and 
that  too  with  your  own  approval,  if  you  aro  conEisteut 
with  your  orni  teaching.'  Such  Uberty  was  very  assiduously 
cultivated  in  the  fiist  centuries  of  the  Christian  Cliurch, 
nrd  nrgumenta  without  end  wore  carried  on  respecting 
dogmas  which  owed  their  origin  wholly  to  the  Paulinean 
clieme  of  Mediation  ;  aud  there  arose  in  (he  One  Church 
/the  greatest  possible  variety  of  opinions  and  disputes; — 
all  proceeding -Upon  _Uie  uuudm- that  tho  UiuliirsUUidiiig 
i^^4'^  ^I'prfn^**  Aiit.hftriiy — and  this  scheme  of  Chrits* 
iiity,  I  may  once  for  all  term  Goosticiem.  But  in 
this  way  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  tho  unity  of  the 
Chureh ;  and  sijice  all  parties  were  equally  far  from  ilis- 
coveriiig  tlie  true  source  of  tho  evil  in  the  original  depar- 
ture from  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  good  graces  of  Judaism,  there  was  nothing 
left  hut  a  very  heroic  expedient ;  this,  namely,  to  forbid  all 
farther  tbought,and  to  maintain  that,  by  a  special  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  Truth  was  deposited  in  the  Written 
Word  and  the  existing  Oral  Traditioiia,  and  mnet  be 
believed  whether  it  was  understood  or  not ;— and  as  any 
farther  interpretation  of  those  infallible  sources  of  Truth 
which  might  be  necessary  reited  with  the  Church  at 
large,  or  with  a  majority  of  the  voices  of  the  Church,  it 
followed  that  the  statutes  in  which  this  interpretation 
w:is  contained  demanded  a  faith  m  unconditional  as  the 
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original  media  thcmaolves,  HencoforwarJ  all  iuvitefions 
ou  the  part  of  Clirietianity  to  individual  tliouglit  and 
conviction  were  at  an  end  :  on  the  contrary,  such  thought 
became  a  forbidden  onterpriic,  visited  with  all  the  puiiisli- 
mcntg  of  the  Ciiurch ;  i;o  that  be  who  could  not  abandon 
it  must  pui'sue  it  iit  bis  own  peril. 

In  this  condition  the  matter  remained  for  a  long  time, 
until  the  Refurmatlun  broke  forth  ; — the  Art  of  Printing, 
the  most  impurtaiit  instrument. of  tlii«  KcrfHrmation,  having 
been  previously  discovered.  Thi^J^GfQrmMion  was  as  far 
romuvcdoa  the  ori^uaLsfiIf-<:oustLtuted  Churdi  fiouf^r- 
eaiviug  the  trite  ground  of  tlie  degeneration  of  Christianity; 
it  remained  at  un-j  with  Iho  Church  in  its  rejection  of 
OnoBticism,  and  in  its  demand  for  u neon d it. tonal  Faith 
even  without  Underst-andinp  : — only  it  dirc-ctod  tliit>  Faith 
towards  another  oltit'ct ,  n'jui.'tiii^  tin.-  Inf:Llli!jility-ef-OTal 
Tradttiuu  and  of  tbc  Decrees  of  (Juuucilii,  and  taking  its 
stand  upon  thai  of  the  Wnltun  Word.  The  incDnsistency 
of  this  position, — that  tlio  Authenticity  of  this  Written 
Word  il«elf  rested  upon  Oral  Tradition  and  upon  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Councils  who  collected  and  fixed  our 
Canon, — was  overlooked.  And  thus,  for  the  first  time  f 
in  the  world,  a  Written  Book  was  fonnally  instalUd  a«  | 
the  highest  Standard  of  Truth  and  the  only  Teacher  jffr^ 
tbe  way  of  Salvation. 

Out  of  tliia  Book,  thus  elevated  to  be  the  sole  criterion  of 
Truth,  the  Reformers  combated  whatever  flowed  from  the 
other  two  sources  of  belief;  thus  obviously  reasoning  in  ft 
circle,  and  aacribiug  to  their  opponents  n  principle  which 
they  disowned ;  these  asserting  that  without  OrnlTmdJtion 
and  the  Decreesuf  the  Cliuroh  it  is  impossible  to  undorstaml 
the  Scriptures  of  which  they  contain  the  only  authentic 
interpretation.  In  this  position  of  tlieir  cause,  and  its 
absolute  untenable ness  for  an  etiucatrd  public  wlio  were 
acquainted  with  the  points  nt  issue,  they  had  no  course 
remaining  open  to  them  except  an  appeal  to  the  peopfa. 
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Tor  them,  Micreforo,  tlie  Bible  had  lo  be  translated  intoUte 
vulgar  toiiguci,  ami  lliiis  placer!  in  tbeir  onn  bands;  and 
they  bad  to  be  called  upon  to  reafi  aiiJ  tojudge  f-^r  tliom- 
seKes,  whether  that  wbicb  the  Rcforrncra  found  hi  tlia 
Scriptures  is  not  clenrly  coutniin--d  therein.  These  meann 
could  not  but  succeed.  The  people  were  Hattcrcd  by 
tlie  privilege  coiireri'eil  upon  them,  and  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  it  on  every  opportunity;  and  by  mcana  of 
this  principle,  indeed,  the  Refonnnliuii  would  cortniuly 
have  sprend  over  tbe  whole  of  Christian  Europe,  bad 
not  the  mithnrities  set  themselves  ngainst  it,  and  hit 
upon  the  only  certain  antidote  to  its  prngreB.s;  f«.  to 
prevent  the  Pi'oteslaut  trau^lntioDs  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
other  writings  of  the  Reformers,  from,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  people. 
--^Itr  wM  only  through  this  zeal  fur  Cliristianity,  as  re- 
presented by  tbe  Bible,  which  Protestantism  called  forth, 
that  the  printed  htUi-  aeijuiied  tlio  high  and  imivcrsal 
value  which  it  liss  ponsesscd  eiiica  the  Rcfonnatiou :  it 
became  the  almost  indispensable  means  of  salvation;  and 
without  being  able  to  read,  a  man  could  no  longer,  pro- 
perly speaking,  he  a  Christian,  or  be  tolerated  in  any 
Christian  and  Protestant  State.  Hence  tli«  prevailing 
i^Otions  on  the  subject  of  popular  education  ;  hence  the 
universality  of  reading  and  writiDg.  Wo  need  not  he 
surprised  that  the  primary  object, — Christianity,— was 
ajterwarils  forgotlenj  and  that  what  wag  at  first  only  the 
means  became  iu  itself  the  end  :  this  is  the  common  fate 
of  all  human  arrangements  after  they  have  endured  for 
any  length  of  time. 

This  abandonment  of  the  end  for  the  means  was  more 
particularly  promoted  by  a  circnnistance  wbicb.  for  other 
reaflons,  we  cannot  leave  untouched.  The  Old  Church, 
wherever  she  waa  enabled  to  maintain  herself  against 
the  first  assaults  of  the  Eoforniation,  soon  discovered  new 
niBttua  of  defence,   whereby   she   was    relieved  froiu  ail 
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(Irend  of  the  new  power ;  and  iWw  the  more  easily  tlint 
FrotvatauLism  it»eir  placed  these  ineuus  in  her  bnnJs. 
There  soon  ovose,  nnmely,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Inlter,  ft 
new  Gaostiecism  ;  boaring  indceii  th«  form  of  Protestao- 
tisiii  and  taking  lUi  stand  ou  the  Bible,  but,  like  llie  old 
Gnoiitiscism,  main  Lain  iiig  the  principk  that  the  Bible 
rami  be  iDterpreted  by  Reasnn ;  that  is,  by  such  Reason 
as  these  Guostics  themseli'es  jxisties-sed ; — and  they  were 
juHt  to  far  reasouahle  an  the  worst  of  all  philo80^]Hcal_ 
eyslonis.  that  of  Locke,  enabled  them  to  be.  They  did 
DO  other  service  tJiau  combaliug  some  of  the  Panliuean 
notions; — that  of  vicarious  satiBfaction,  saving  faith  in  ihie 
sntisjfai'tion,  &c. ; — leaving  untouched  the  great  leading  ' 
error  of  an  arbitrary  God,  now  mnking  Covon&DU!,  and  now 
abolishing  them,  acconling  totimvaiidcirctimstaneL'S.  By 
this  uicaiia  Protestantism  lost  almost  every  feature  of 
Positivv'Rfligion,  and  the  t'ollowers  of  the  old  fuith  were 
enabled,  aptly  cnintgh,  to  represent  it  as  ahsuliitu  In* 
fidelity.  Thus  securely  protected  sgain^l  its  assailants, 
the  Church  had  nolhiug  inoru  tu  fear  from  Authorship 
and  it«  atteodant  tribe  of  Readers ;  nnd  these  could  now 
propa^te  their  opinions  out  of  Protestant  into  Catholic 
States  under  the  name  of  Independent  Philosophy. 

Thus  much  it  was  ueoetsary  for  me  to  say  in  ortler  to  re- 
so1t«  the  t|uettion  with  which  we  set  ouL,  as  Ui  fhe  origitv^:^ 
of  iho  high  value  which  is  now  s«t  upon  the  priatttt  tetter. 
In  this  inquiry,  I  hare  hail  to  tonch  upon  mntturs  which 
possess  great  value  for  many  who  associate  them  with  what 
alunu  is  possessed  of  absolute  value — with  Religion.  I 
have  spoken  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  I  hold  them  both  to  be  in  cn-or  In 
(ho  most  important  tnnttcr  at  issue ;  and  I  woidd  not 
willingly  leave  this  matter  without,  at  least,  declaring 
my  own  view  of  iL 

In  my  opinion,  botli  parties  stand  on  one  common  gPMmd 
which  is  KlioUy  untsualil^ — the  Paulincan  theory  j— n'hi4L. 
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in  order  to  give  validity  to  Judaism,  cvotk  f*»r  a  limited  time, 
had  neceesaiily  to  proceeJ  upon  the  coiiceptiou  of  aii  arbP 
trmy.Got!;  and  both  jtarties  Ij^eiug  completely  at  oue  as  to 
tlie  truth  of  this  theory,  and  aut  harbouring  the  slightest 
dotiht  regarJiiig  it,  <tiG^iitc  on^Iy  concerning  the  gniuiuta 
upon  which  the  Pauliueaii  licheuie  ia  to  be  lualutaiucd. 
Th«8  peaca  and  imity  are  no  more  to  be  thought  of; 
nay,  it  were  far  from  cleairable  that  a  peace  ahouiU  b& 
conchided  in  favour  of  either  side.  Peace,  however, 
v-ou1<l  forthwith  ho  the  result,  were  manUiml  to  throw 
aside  iIijh  theory  altogether,  and  return  to  Christinuity 
iu  its  original  form  as  it  exists  iik  the  Gospel  of  Joha 
There  tio  i>roof  is  recognised  hut  the  Inward  TeKtirhfiny, 
— the  appeal  to  uiau's  own  sensa  of  Truth,  and  to  hu 
spiritual  ^aturv.  Who  Jesus  himself,  in  his  mcr«  person- 
ality, was  or  was  not,  is  of  importance  only  to  the  follower  of 
Paul,  who  would  make  him  the  ahrogator  of  an  Old  Cove- 
nant with  GoJ,  and  lh«  mediator  of  a  New  one  in  the  same 
name,  for  whicli  buHineaa  it  was  of  eSBOiitiu]  importance  that 
he  Nhould  pusaess  a  GigiiiBcant  descent.  The  true  Christian 
kuuwii  no  Covenant  or  Mediation  with  God,  hut  only  the 
Old,  Eternal,  and  Unchangeable  Relation,  that  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  b&ve  our  being;  and  he  asks  not  wJta 
has  said  this,  but  only  wfiat  has  been  said  j—eveu  tlic  book 
whcrciu  this  may  b«  written  ia  nothing  to  him  as  a  proof, 
but  (mly  M  a  means  of  culture  ;  he  bears  the  proof  ia  his 
own  breast.  ThiM  is  my  view  of  the  matter,  which  does  not 
seem  to  contain  auythiugvcry  dangerous,  and  does  not  over- 
step the  limits  of  the  freedom  of  philosophical  inquiry  into 
religious  topics  recognised  among  Protestants;  and  I  have 
commuuicaled  it  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  test  it  by 
your  own  knowledge  of  Religion  and  its  history,  ami  may 
try  whcthtir  by  means  of  it,  light,  order,  and  connexiuu  are 
introduood  into  the  whole ; — but  I  have  uo  wish  to  invito 
tho  Theologian  to  a  discussion  of  it.  Educated  myself  in 
the  ecliooU  of  the  Thculugiaus^  I  am  w«ll  acquainted  with 
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their  weapons,  and  I  Itnow  lliat  upon  tbeir  own  yround 
tliey  are  iuvlucible;  tut  I  also  know  my  owu  tlieoiy, 
which  I  have  now  comiuiiiiicated  to  you,  too  well  not 
to  perceive  that  it  altogether  Bupcrsedts  the  whole  pre- 
sent Tlieolog}',  with  all  its  pretctiiiioDs  ;  auJ  that  whatever 
is  vnluablo  in  the  inquiries  of  these  men,  has  roference 
only  to  the  departments  or  historicfti  and  philological 
learning,  without  poesessing  ajiy  iufluonce  upon  Retigion 
m  Happiness; — and  thus  I  oaiiuot  join  ishuu  with  the 
Tlieoiogian  who  desires  to  remain  a  Theologiaji  rather 
than  a  Teacher  of  the  People. 

So  much  for  our  first  husinesa,— to  exhibit  historically 
the   way  in  which  that  atnte  of  Literature  aiid  Sticucc, 
already  described  as  characteristic  of  the  Third  Age,  hu 
ftctutilly  arisen.     Now  to  our  eeo-ind  task, — to  ehow  how.      ^  _ 
tJiJB  Ijittdtwy  Jnd  ScientificWnn'wij/jf  to  A?  constituted." 

In  the  first  place  : — All  the  existing  relation*  of-octuij  ^-X-' 

lifa^which  canjjply  he  uipAn^^d^t  in  aiul  by  Lha.Agc  of 
the  perfect  Art  of  Kvmaou,  d^ma^d   that  only  a  fews^iall 
devote  their  li»«  toScience,  and  by  far  the  mqontyTo 
other  pursuits; — that  thus  the  distinction  l>etween  the 
Scholar,  or  let  ur  rather  say  between  the  Learned,  and  I  ^^ 
the  Uulcarned,  mutt  still  subsist  for  a  long  period.  .  Both  | 
have  yet  to  raise  themselves  to  the  real  suLfctauccofJijuuir- 
ledge,  to  the  true  creative  Keason  ;  and   tha  fnrmftlj<nn  |^r  i 
more  unreasoning  Conception  mmit-hn  frlmlly  g^r.  rid  "f  | 
TliepeopIe.inparticular.iiniBt  be  raised  to  Pure  Chriatiauity, 
such  as  wc  have  described  it  above,  as  the  outy  mudiutn 
through  nbtoh  at  first  Ideas  can  be  communicated  to  tlwm. 
In  this  rcsjiect  both  parties,  Ijcarncil  as  well  as  Uuleained, 
are  in  tbe  same  piisitinn.      They  are  separated  in  the  ^^ 
fiiLlowing  way  :— the  Learned  find.  Reason  itself,  aad  all 
it«  II lodifi cations,  in  a  system  of  connected  and  consecutifc 
Thought;  to  them,  the  Universe  of  Ucasou,  as  we  Imitc 
e)Hwb«rc  ezprrssod  it,  revealtt  itself  in  pure  Thought  as 
such.      This  knowledge    they  then  communicate  to  the 
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TJiitvarnud.  iinaccoiiipanieiJ  IiowKver  l>v  the  strict  proof  of 
wliicli  il  issusceplibiti  in  the  system  of  pure  Tlioujjlit, — ti> 
wliltice  whicli  wuiilil  render  tlio  cnmnninication  itself 
Learned  nml  Scholastic  ;^whicli  knowlctige  is  then  au- 
tbenticatcJ  immediatelv  by  the  Unloanied  theui&elves 
througli  their  own  natural  tense  of  Truth;  just  as  we 
iittve  pnJccedcd  iti  thest  lectures  wliich  we  liave  announced 
&9  popular  diecaurees.  I  myself  hnvc  found  what  hu 
Iweu  liL're  taught  in  a.  consecutive  system  of  Thought, 
Itut  I  liave  nut  cummunicat«d  il  to  you  in  this  shape. 
In  one  of  nur  first  Icctiims  I  rccjtiested  you  to  intpiire 
whether  you  couhl  withhold  your  approval  from  such  a 
way  of  tliitiking  as  I  there  de8cril>ed,  and  if  you  should 
find  it  impossible  to  do  no,  I  asked  you  whether,  withiu 
your  own  selves,  Keafion  does  not  in  this  way  declare  in 
fnvonr  of  such  a  mode  of  Thought : — in  the  two  Ia»t 
lecturos  T  have  presented  the  opposite  view  to  you  in 
HUcli  a  light  that  itx  faUehood  and  perversion  inu-st  have 
been  immediately  evident ;  and  if  I  made  myself  intellt"- 
giUc  to  you  it  must  Iiave  cxoited,  at  leaal.  iiitvnrd 
amusemuiit.  Other  proofs  I  have  not  heic  adduced.  I 
teach  the  Jiaiue  tbiugii  in  my  eciciitilic  pliitusopliical 
lectures ;  but  there  I  accompany  my  teachings  with  proofs 
of  niiotbcr  description.  Further, — these  lectures  have 
been  addressed, — as  popular- philosophical  diacourBes, — to 
a  cultivated  audience,  and  tboruforel  have  clothed  ibom  in 
cultivated  language,  and  in  that  garb  of  metaphor  Mvliich 
belongs  to  it,  I  might  have  tanglit  the  same  things  to  the 
people,  from  the  pulpit,  ia  the  character  of  a  preacher, 
anil  thcu  it  noulil  have  beun  necessary  to  make  use  of 
Biblii  language ;— for  example,  what  J  Iiave  here  termed 
the  Life  in  the  Idea,  should  in  that  case  have  been 
named  Ro-^ignation  to  the  Will  of  God;  or  Devotion  to 
the  Will  of  God,  &c.  This  popular  communication  of 
knowledge  by  the  Leanied  to  the  Unlearned,  can  only 
be  cScctcd    iu  dificourses, — or  by  means  of  the  press  if 
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those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  pos«cM  at  least  tfae  art  of 
Tcodiog. 

^condly,>— In  th«  ouUiTfttton  of  the  -whole  domaiti  of 
Sdcncc,  omLlliercfor*  in  th«  constitution  of  the  Literary 
Re|)utili>c,   plan,  oidt'r,  aud  BjBl«?m  are  rt'iiiuBltti     Fram  t  y^'^ 
Reasnii   US  Kiiowledjfe,   or  the   Al)sdiit«  Pliilosopiij,  Um-I 
wlu'li    I'lM.iiii  of  Science  may  l>e  completely'  surveyed,  aad  I 
the  office  of  eacli  individual  strictty  defined.     Every  oua 
wlio  lays  claitii  to  tlic  name  of  a  iScliujar  mnsl  neccsHartly 
be  in  possession  of  thift  pure    Reason  ;j  otbcrwiac,  hovr- 
everwell-informed  ho  may  t  Link  iiimselfin  some  particuUr 
depariinent, — if  he  bo  igm>rftiit   of  the  ultimate  ground 
of  all  Science,  upuu  which  his  uwu  Seience  depends,  then 
of  a  Burety  he  cannot  underslaml  even  his  own  Science  in 
its  "lli"'at.^'  ffllindff.^ ■""■  and  indeed  Ihts  not  yet  thoronghly 
penetrated  intoita  signiBcaitce.    Every  one  can  in  this  vray 
disbiactly  see  when  there  is  something  yet  awantiiig  in  the 
circle  of  Scit-'ncc,  and  vrliat  il  is  wliich  is  awanting  ;  and 
can  thus  select  eomc  particular  department  as  the  field  of 
his  on'u  exertion.     He  will  uot  think  of  completing  anew 
wlmt  lifts  hct'U  already  completed. 

AH  Knowledge  wliicb  is  strictly  a  priori  may  !«  com- 
pleted and  th«  iuquiiy  closed;  and  il  will  he  hroiight  (o 
this  conclusion  so  soon  as  the  Literary  Republic  shall 
carry  on  ita  labours  sTstematically.  Rmpirnsm  only  is 
infinite;  as  well  iu  its  fixed  department,  i.r.  Nature,  in 
Physics, — aa  in  its  chauging  department,  if.  the  varying'. 
pbeuomcna  of  the  Human  lUcc,  iu  History.  The  finyt, . 
Pbyiica,  when  alMts  <i  priori  elements  have  been  dis- 
fciiig«]|ptufl  foiiiplftoti  nnil  pciTi>cted  io  thcii:.  xcvural 
ftaaitby  ilic  liiyli'.r  H._As.].  ■..ill  he-  limited  to  Kxperir 
ment;  and  rt-L-i-ivL' frmn  Rt-a^uii  ihy  Art  of  rightly  com- 
prehending the  signitit.-iiK'e  i.f  Fxinriuipnl.  niid  tin- 
knowledge  how  Nature   in  to  I'.   .  i      .    [i  ''"< 

aeoDod,  Tlistory.  will  by  the  same  itea^tiu  liC  ie]ie.vt:d.ijr 
the  myths  respectiot;   the  origin  of   the   Human   Race 
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wbieli  properly  lietong  ttt  Metajt^ijfsieB ;  and  will  reneiv** 
instead  a  distinct  cgnception  of  tlie  true  objects  of  his- 
torical inqiiirjr,  and  wLat  belongs  to  tbt'iti;^a'itli  a  Logic 
of  lilstciiical  Truth: — antl  thus,  even  in  tliis  inezLiiua- 
tiMo  [nuviiice,  we  sliall  have  a  sure  progress  accunliitg 
to  rule  instead  of  an  unci^rtalii  groping  in  the  dark. 

As  ihc  sulistflncc  of  all  Knowledge  has  its  fixed  law,  so 
both  its  scientific  and  popular  expression  have  theirsettled 
rules.  HsLVG  tlioso  been  transgreesed  ? — then  the  error  may 
perhaps  Tm)  discovored  by  soinooue  else,  and  curr^oted  In  a 
network : — have  they  nut  bi?en  transgresseJ,  or  am  I  niiafole 
to  make  any  irnprovetnenl  on  that  which  already  exists  i— 
why  sliuuld  I  change  it  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  1  In 
every  Science  let  the  heat  scientific  and  the  hesl  popular 
works  remain  ths  only  ones,  until  something  really 
better  ftppenr  to  take  their  place; — then  let  the  forintr 
be  altogether  laid  aside,  and  the  latter  atone  remain. 
Trnp,  the  vinlearned  public  is  a  progressive  body;  for 
its  monibers  are  preaumed  to  advance  in  the  ranlcs  of 
culture  by  inea.n8  of  the  fit  teaching  of  the  Learned, 
and  what  they  already  know  they  do  not  need  to  be 
taugljt  again.  It  is  thus  quite  conceivable  that  a  popu- 
lar work,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  period  of  ita 
appearance,  may  afterwards,  when  the  Time  has  changed, 
bcconie  no  longer  adequate  to  its  purpose,  and  must  ba 
roplaced  by  another;  but  tliis  progiese  will  cortaiiily  not 
be  so  rapid  that  the  people  ihall  need  to  be  supplied 
with  Romelhing  new  every  half-year. 

From  Reason  as  Knowledge,  I  have  said  above,  the 
wliole  domain  of  Science  may  be  surveyed,  Every  Scholar 
Qji_i;^l  In"'  ill  jHissrKsiitn  of  Ihis Knowledge,were.it oniythafciw 
tuiii  ''";"  ^'y  bo  able  at. all  times  to  aiid«r«tnitd  the  actual 
stati_-ot'  tl;-;  scientific  world.midthu.'*  to  know  at  what  point 
his  labour  may  be  most  advanlngeonsly  applied.  Thereis 
no  rcBson  why  this  actual  condition  of  the  spicniifie  world 
diuuld  not  bo  cbrouicled  in  a  continuoue  work  devoted  to 
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that  purpose,  aud  a  sutvej-  of  it  recorded  there,  partly  for 
the  use  of  cotemporaries,  and  partly  for  future  histoiy. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  said  in  our  description 
of  the  Third  Age  an  the  function  of  the  Literary  Jour- 
nals and  M:kgsz!ue>.  Thus  if  we  describe  bow  guch  a 
Review  would  be  executed  in  the  Age  of  Reason  as 
Knowledge,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  declare  how  a 
Literary  Jourual  oughts,  i^jaud acted,  if  such  Jouruals 
must  ^Xist;-  and  from  tlw  coPtrast,-tt  ~may  also  becuoie 
obvious  trliy  such  Journals,  in  tlieir  common  form,  are 
good  for  Qotbtug,  tmd  cau  bo  good  for  nothing.  To 
completo  the  autithesis  b«lwc«u  our  lost  lucluro  and  our 
present  one,  we  must  now  proceed  to  this  description. 

The  scientific  position  of  every  [loiiit  of  Timo  must  ma- 
nifest itself  according  to  the  Idea  which  we  have  already 
announced ;  and  the  supposition  is  that  it  will  so  manifest 
itself  in  the  works  of  the  Time.  Tlies*  lie  open  to  ev«ry 
eye;  and  all  who  are  iiitereftteil  in  the  qucatiuii  which  wc 
have  proposed  cao  answer  it,  without  our  aid,  by  re- 
ference to  the  tame  source  from  which  wc,  without  their 
help,  have  answered  ic  We  sec  not  to  what  end  our 
axsistance  it  needful  hera  If  wo  would  make  our  aid 
necessary,  we  must  do  something  wbicli  olhem  either  can- 
not do  at  all,  or  cannot  do  without  some  specilic  lattour 
of  which  wc  can  relieve  Ihcro.  We  cannot  again  inform 
the  Readier  of  what  the  Authur  himself  has  said  ;  for  the 
Author  haf  alrc&ily  ^aid  this  for  bimftclf,  and  the  Reader 
may  Mtisfactorily  learn  it  from  him.  What  we  must  de- 
clare for  bim,  is  precisely  that  which  th^  Author  has  net 
said,  but  from  which  be  has  drawn  everything  which  he 
Las  said ;  W9  must  lay  bare  what  the  Author  himself 
really  U,  perhaps  unconsclomtly  to  himself,  and  how  all 
which  be  Las  said  has  become  to  him  such  at  It  ih; —  / 
wo  must  extract  the  spirit  from  his  letter.  If  J.his  ^"^ 
spirit  iu  the  individuat  be  also  the  spirit  of  the  Time, 
Mkd  ^  wo  Irnro  nude  it  moDifcst  la  any  one  iiutaDC* 
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beloiiijiuS  _t<>  tlie  Time,  n.ntl  [jossiU;'  Jn  tliat  inataiice-m 
wbicli  it  ifi  most  clooi'lj  \isiblu,  iIil-u  I  Ao  pofe  Hfta  why  we 
should  repeat  tlio  aniao  thing  witli  rcfurepcajojthera,  in 
vrhviu  tliere  may  indeoU  bo  soino  acciikiital  and  oiifcyvftrd 
diflurcuct;,  but  iuteruolly  aa  exact  similitude ; — and  tbus 
becdiue  mere  copyists  of  ourselves.  Tjie  gueation  is  not 
coiiL't  rriirii;  (!i.j  jiositiuii  of  Somprooiun,  or  Caiu_s,  or  litus, 
UuL  uuULuijiiijy  l!)(;  position  of  the  Age; — if  we  have  al- 
ready ninde  tliis  iiiauilost  bv  tlie  example  of  Seinpruuius, 
tlien  we  hav«,  at  most,  to  add  the  rtmark  that  Caius  and 
Titiu  arc  examples  of  the  snine  kind;  so  tliat  no  one  may 
ejcpuct  that  iheyabould  be  separately  couBidured,  Shoulil 
tli&ite  possess,  in  addition  to  tbe  cssuutial  and  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Agc^  such  and  such  subsidiary  and  character- 
istic tendencies,  then  we  must  thoroughly  invostigato  theao 
tendencies,  and  exhibit  each  of  them  clearly  by  meant)  of 
its  most  remarkablo  example: — as  for  the  other  iust-auces 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  we  may,  at  most,  apply  to 
tbeiii  the  reiuaik  already  suggested. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  estimate  of  the  Age  in  refer- 
•nce  to  Art;  in  which  department  we  here  conline  ouraelvea 
to  Literature.  The  measure  of  excellence  is  the  elevated 
flurity,  the  ethereal  clearness,  the  serene  calmness,  un- 
troubled by  individual  imporfeotion  or  by  any  relation 
wliich  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  Art,  which  the 
work  displays^  Have  we  set  tliesc  fcirth  as  tbey  exist  in  the 
masterworks  of  th«  Age; — why  need  we  cunceru  ourstilvea 
with  the  efforts  of  mere  aspirants?  or  even  with  i\ie studies 
of  the  master  ?  The  latter  we  employ,  in  order  thereby  the 
better  to  penetrate  and  understand  the  individuality  of  the 
Artist, — which,  as  aucb,  is  never  a  sensuous,  but  always 
ou  idea]  individuality, — and  by  means  uf  this  knowledge 
of  bis  individuality  to  attain  a  more  thorough  compre- 
hension of  his  work.  In^short,  sucli  a  Eeviow  must  be 
nutliing  filae,  and  desire  to  bo  nothing  else,  than  a  record 
of  dw!  egftcaUftl  spirit  of  Science  and  of  Art  j^wbatever 
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CTtnnot  be  Tegaided  as  a  variation  and  faitlier  GUiburli- 
nient  nf  ttiiii  spirit,  aliniild  have  no  place  in  it,  and 
bIiouUI  not  eater  within  thQ  circle  of  itH  olisonntitm. 
It  inatterB  not  that  each  day  in  the  calendar  may  not 
scud  forth  its  printed  sheet  of  such  a  Review;  nor 
every  month,  nor  even  perhnpt  every  half-year,  its  vol- 
ume;— in  that  cnsc  paper  has  been  saved  and  the  Render 
has  been  spared  much  ueetees  labour.  Does  no  contin- 
uation appear? — it  is  a  sign  that  notbiii);  new  hai 
occurred  in  the  )nt«llectual  world,  but  that  ovtrytbing 
moves  in  itii  old  round  : — has  something  new  occurred  ? — 
tho  record  will  nut  Ite  wanting  to  announce  it 

With  regard  to  Art  alone  an  exception  to  the  strictness 
of  this  rule  may  be  pcrroitted.  Humanity  is  as  yet  much 
further  removed  from  true  Knowledge  in  Art  thau  in 
Science,  and  there  will  be  needed  a  mudi  l(>!i^<:r  caucaa 
of  preparation  before  it  can  arrive  nt  the  fonnpr,"than 
may  be  required  iu  its  ptogiess  towards  tbo  latter.  In 
this  respect,  even  feeble  elTorts  employed  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  imperfect  workit  of  Art  may  be  welcomed, — 
not  indeed  as  portions  of  our  true  spiritual  record, 
which  can  only  dcscrile  tbu  real,  living  movcmcut  of 
Hutnunity ;  but  only  as  popular  aids,  that  thereby  the 
general  public  may  become  more  convcrsaul  with  the 
art  of  undcpitfludiug  a  work ; — and  if  tbo  common 
JouruaJdof  Criticism  only  sometimes  made  such  attempts 
they  might  be  entitled  to  our  tbanka  But  with  reference 
to  Science  no  such  exception  to  the  strictness  of  the  rule 
cut  be  odmittod  : — for  Iteginuere  in  tJiia  department  there 
ftre  Scbocils  and  Universities  in  existence. 
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HT8TICISU  AS  A  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  THIRD  AGE. 


'^H>  Tliird  Age  has  now  Wen  dwcribed  in  its  fundamental 
chftracter, — aa  an  Ag/-  uihich  accepts  nothing  but  tchat  it 
vnderftaadg  ; — and  its  leaJing  conception  in  this  process  of 
imdorstatiding  has  been  t-nfiieiently  set  forth  as  that  of  mere 
aeiwuoHs  Eirperleiiee,  Fix>jn  this  fimdaniental  principle  of 
the  Age  we  have  deJuced  the  dratinctiun  hetne«n  a  Learned 
nnd  an  Unlearned  Cluss.  and  the  constitution  of  these  two 
clasaeg,  both  in  thcmsclrcs  and  in  their  relation  to  eacli 
otlier.  Id  addition  to  this  ne  have  ehown  historically,  in 
our  hutt  lecture,  that  this  relation  has  not  always  existed 
as  at  present;  how  and  in  nh&t  way  it  has  tiriscu  and 
become  as  it  Qt>wis;— and  also  how  this  relation  iu«st 
exist  in  the  following  Age, — that  of  Reason  m  Know- 
ledge. 

Now  we  hare  formerly  remarked,  in  onr  general  survey 
of  this  subject,  thatfiiich  an  Ageof  mere  nalced  Experience 
■andofooiptyFonnul  Knowledge  docs  by  itarery  nature  stir 
up  opposition,  and  bears  within  its  own  hroafft  the  gcrmn 
of  a  reaction  against  itaelf.  Let  us  take  up  this  reuiaik 
in  the  lecture  of  l/i-day,  and  pursue  it  aomewhat  further. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  single  individuals, —  cither  because 
they  actually  feel  the  dreary  barrenness  nnd  emptiness  of 
the  results  of  such  a  principle,  or  else  mored  by  the  mere 
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(Icsiro  uf  bi'iuging  foiwanl  soiu«lhiug  wlioll^*  now,  which 
deulif  itself  we  have  already  discovered  aiiiniig  Uie  rharac- 
teri.stics  qF  lliis  Epoch, — precisely  inverting  the  piinciplQ 
of  the  Age,  and  representing  its  pretension  to  nudei-stancl 
all  things  as  its  Wiic  aiid  the  suurce  of  a!l  its  error, — 
shuuld  iiuw,  oil  tliu  contrary,  ■ct  up  the  Incumprchcii ^ihle  aa 
JucA,  anJ  ou  accuuul  «f  its  incuiiiprvlicjisibihty,  as  iheir 
own  priueipic, — as  nil  of  whicli  man  stniids  in  need,  the 
truo  buurou  of  all  Li-^Hn^  and  KniictifioatioiK  Kvon  this 
phenouieuon,  ae  I  said  hefuix',  although  ajjparently  quite 
opposed  to  the  Third  Age,  doe«  nevertheless  helong  to 
the  necessary  plieiKitnenH.  of  this  Age,  and  is  not  to  ha 
overlooked  in  a  complete  delineation  of  it. 

lu  the  first  place,  the  fact  lliat.  the  supporters  of  the 
lUOxtui, — thiU  wii  must  he  able  to  uiidtiraland  tverylhing 
icAicA  wo  ought  to  admit  as  true, — do  uevwrthclww  con- 
stantly accept  many  tliinj^a  wliioli  iieilhfir  they  lior  their 
opponents  iiiideriitaiid,  ha  niiuiifest  contradiction  of  tho 
iniucim  itMilfj  which  contraJiclion  ohvioui^Iy  cannot  taka 
plac(»,  ur  ho  theoretically  propounded  until  the  maxim  itscir 
he  aiuioiiuced,  and  indeed  only  arisc^ii  iu  the  polemical  dtti- 
cu.^on  of  bhe  maxim; — a  contradictiuu,  however,  which 
must  neceasai'ily  make  itii  appearance  so  boon  aa  this  maxim 
has  hccu  prevalent  fur  any  length  of  time,  has  received 
mature  couvideration,  and  has  b««a  brought  out  iu  clt»ir 
ftnd  unequivocal  distinctness.  Thus  tlie  announcement  of 
thiu  principle  of  the  Inconiprehciisihle  is  neither  the  hegin- 
uing  Jior  yet  any  essential  element  of  the  new  Age  which 
is  to  arise  out  of  the  Third,  uanifly,  the  Age  of  Reason 
as  Knowledge ;  for  it  finds  no  fault  M'lth  the  iiiuiim  of 
absolute  Inttilligihility,  but  rather  recognises  it  as  its  own; 
finding  fault  only  with  the  mischievous  and  worthless 
iiotioij  which  iu  now  made  the  standard  of  thia  Intelligi- 
bility, aud  tho  measure  of  all  authentic  Truth ;  while  as  to 
Intelligibility  itself,  the  Age  of  Reason  as  Knowledge  lays 
it  dowuas  afuudamenla]  principle,  that  ev«rjthing,even 
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tlie  Uiikiiown  itsel  (,  as  llio  limit  o(  the  Known,  and  as  the 
only  possible  pletlgw  tliat  tljc  tlmuftlu  of  tlie  Known  is  ex-. 
hausted,  uiu!it  be  cumprubL'uJcil ;  auci  tliat  in  all  Times, 
And  a.>i  the  only  Rufficiunt  Giibalralnm  uf  the  Time,  there 
must  be  a.  that  Unknown, — known  only  as  tJio  Unknown; 
IfUt  at  Qu  Time  uu  absolute  iDcomprelientible.  This  prin-l 
ciple  of  absolute  lucoaiprehcnsibilily  is  thuA  mucli  mom 
<iirc<t]y  oppoicd  to  Knowle^^ge,  than  eron  th«  principle 
of  the  iLtcIligibiiity  of  all  things  through  the  cuucop- 
tioii8  of  muro  seumious  Experience;  Fjually,  tliia  pna='^ 
ciple  of  lucuuipreliensihilil^,  ti»  «uc1i,  is  Dol_a  reuiu 
of  any  foriuBr  Agc,"^"l3~ol>vioug  from  what  wc  have 
oltuady  said  on  this  point.  Tliu  absolute  Incumprehen- 
aible  of  Heathen  and  Jowidi  nnl.i<]tiity, — thu  aibilrary 
God,  never  to  bo  unileratood  hut  always  to  be  feared, 
with  wbom  man  could  only  by  good  fortune  come  to 
terms, — far  from  having  been  sought  ont  by  these  Ages, 
was  imposed  ii|)on  them  by  neccntiry,  and  in  opposition  to 
their  own  will,  and  they  would  yindly  havu  been  delivered 
from  this  ooMcoption  ha<^l  that  be«D  possible.  Tlie  In- 
comprehensible of  the  Christian  Church,  again,  vn« 
accepted  aa  true, — not  on  account  of  its  being  incom- 
prehensible, but  bocanse  it  existed  in  the  Written  WorJ 
and  in  tlie  Traditio»i>  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church, 
aJthough  it  had  accidentally  tnmed  out  to  he  incom- 
prehensible. Tlio  maxim  of  which  we  now  speak.^oa^ 
the  contrary,  seta  up  the  Incomprehensible  as  the 
Highest,  in  iU  ouni  character  of  incomprthmsihiiiJ^,  and 
«ven  on  account  of  ita  incomprehensibility;  and  it  is  i\ 
tints  a  wholly  new  and  unprecetlented  pheQoiuMHMi-4A 
peculiar  to  the  Third  Age. 

Whea  the  matter  does  not  end  in  this  mere  acceptance 
of  the  Incoinprehonsiblu  generally, — ao  that  it  might  he 
left  to  each  man  to  determine  for  hinuelf  what  is  incora- 
praliwsible  to  him  ; — but  when  besides  this,  us  might  bo 
expected  from  tho  dogmatic  Spirit  of  the  Ago,  a  specific   ' 


^ 


// 


and  deftoed  fommla  of  the  Incompreliensiljle  is  set  forth 
and  proposed  fur  our  accepfance ;  the  (incstion  presents 
itself, — Hgw  dtK;3  tliis  plieiiviHeoon  ariae  J  Not  from  the 
elder  8upentition,~for  this  bas  now  passed  away  eo  far  as 
the  ctillivatcd  cIhrscs  are  concerned,  and  its  residue  is 
ouly  to  Le  found  in  Theology; — nor  from  Theology, — for 
this  is,  as  we  have  alroady  soen,  something  altogolher 
diPfereiit.  Ills  tliroujjli  insight  into  iho  emptiuess  of  t}ia 
previous  sVHtem.  and  tlnis  hy  iiiemis  oF  reaaoningrTTiail 
this  new  syatem  li-is  aristn;  it  must  therefore  establish 
ils    InconiprohonsililB    hy   nieiins   of  reasoning    and    free 


^„_^., 

^^^^^^  I   ils    InconiprohonsililB    hy   nieiins   of  reasoning    and 
H  /    thought,  which  here,  however,  Assume  the  forms  of  In- 

H  ]  venlioo   atd    Imagiuation  :  —  Hence^t1i&  fbiTB3«f8~m>d 

H  I  roprcBCiitftlivos  of.  thi«  system  irill  ijcnr  t*w— Bftmft  of 

^^^^         I  Fhilosopliors. 

^^^H  The  prodiielioii  of  an  Unknown  nnd  iLconiprahpntiMe, 

^^^H  hy  menus  of  nnrcstminud  Iinn;jinaliou,  has  nlwayg  lieeii 

^^^^H  unnied    Mystidsiti ;    we  eliall   therefore  comprehend  this 

^^^H  new  system  in  its  essential  nature,  if  we  set  forth  dis- 

^^^^  Unctly  what  Mysticism  is,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

^^^"      J~'    nijjit.iffi»nrt-  hnfi  this  m  common  with  true  Reason  as 
^r  '  Knowledge  ;— it  docs  not  reeoguise  the  coneoptiona  of  mere 

^^^^  gensnoiis  !B!xperiencc  as  the  Hii^hoftt,  hut  strives  to  rnise 

^^^V  itself  ahove  all  Eiperience; — and  since  there  is  iiotliiiig 

7  (  beyond  the  domain  of  Experience  hut  the  world  of  Pure 

I  }  Thought,  it  builds  up  a  Universe  fur  itself  from  Pure 

]  Thought  alone,— as  we  have  already  siiid  of  Reason  ns 
),£iuuvk;dge.  The  defenders  of  Eicpcritiucc  as  the  only 
source  of  truth  thus  hit  the  mark  as  closely  sx  they  pos- 
sibly can,  and  moro  closely  perhai»8  than  they  Ihonisolues 
are  awaro  of,  when  they  dwuotuinate  him  a  Mystic  who. 


00  what«vfr  ground,  denies  the  exclusive  validity  whlcli 
they  claim  for  Ex]»erience  ;  —  for  this  Mysticism,  which 
they  can  only  apprehend  hy  an  effort  of  fancj-,  anil  from 
which  they  linvc  so  carcfidly  guarded  tlicmaelros  before- 
hand by  strict  adherence  to  Experience, — thia  Rljsticiam, 
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I  sav,  does  inJeGd  raise  itself  above  Experience; — whilst 
tlie  other  way  of  rising  above  Esperience, — namely,  by 
Knowledge, —  baa  ucver  preaeDted  itself  to  tbeni  in  it» 
true  cliaractLT,  tuid  on  this  side  they  bave  had,  as  yet,  do 
teraptatious  to  uvcrcome. 

In  tbis  iirm  rotiaace  od  tbe  vrorld  of  lliought,  u  thfi 
Highest  and  nioqt  cxcclUnt^  it««flOD  as  Knowledge  and 
Mysticiam  are  completely  at  one, 

Tlie  (lisiTnctioii  betweeu  th^jiii  dupeuds  soluly  upon  tbe 
natnte  r.f  tin*  thougbl^fttMii  wltirh  tbey  respertivelypTT^^ 
ceed.    The  fiuiilameiilal  thought  of  Krasou  as  Knonledge 
— which  because  it  is  a  ruiidaiiieiital  llmitj^lit,   is  nhso* 
tutelyone  and  complete  in  it«vlf — is,  ia  the  riew  of  Reaaon, 
thoroughly  clear  and  distinct;  and  from  it  Reason  per- 
ceives, in  the  same  uncbaHgeahle  clearness,  the  immodinte 
procession  of  alJ  the  multiplicity  of  particular  thoughts;   ' 
and,  since  thinffn  can  only  exist  in  tboiigbt,  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  all   particular   tilings, — making  tbeni,  in    this 
procession,  tbe  subject  of  immediate  apprehension  ; — Uiis 
even  to  the  limits  of  all  clearness;  and,  as  these  limits 
muftt  likewise  be  conceived  of  as  oecessary  limits,  even  to 
the  boundaries  of  tlic  XJuknowo.     Further,  this  thought  \ 
does  not  spontaneously  present  itself  to  Reason,  but  must  [ 
he  pursued  with  labour,  assiduity,  and  care;  fur  Heaaou  I 
must  never  rest  satisfied  with  niiytbing  which  is,  as  yet,  > 
imperfectly  understootl,  but  must  continually  ascend  to  a  i 
higher  principle  of  interpretation,  and  again  U>  a  higher,  1 
until  at  last  there  shall  bu  but  one  pun:  mass  of  Ught. 
So  it  is  with  the  'Ilinugbl  of  Reason.     But  tbe  thoughts 
from  which    Myaticifini    may  arise, — for  tlicsa   are    very 
different  in  the  different  individuals  who  entertain  them,  / 
ud  ftr*«ven  very  variable  in  one  and  the  same  individual, 
— th«w  titm^lils  can  never  he  oleatly  referred  to  any  fuu- 
dantentaT^T^IpEk     On  tliii  account  tbejr  are  onlj  to  a 
certain  extent  clear  even  in  themselves;  and,  so  far  as 
regards   tlioir  connexion  with  eacli  other,  they  are  abso- 
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liitcly  unintelligible.  On  this  account,  too,  tliese  thoughts 
can  iiovor  l>e  proveJ,  Dor  nttain  aiijr  greater  degree  of 
cleaiiioss  than  that  which  they  alrea(3y  possess  ^  but  they 
may  Le  posluliited, — or,  should  the  language  of  true  Rea^ 
son  be  already  curreut^  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  direc- 
ted to  tlie  'Intellectual  Intuition';  which  latter,  however, 
has  a  totally  different  meaning  in  Reason  frcm  that  i\'hich 
it  bears  in  Mysticism.  For  the  same  reason,  do  account 
can  be  given  of  the  method  in  which  tliese  thoughts  have 
been  discovere^l,  heranee,  in  reality,  ihey  have  not  been 
discovered  by  means  of  a  systeraalic  ascent  to  a  higher 
principle,  like  the  primitive  tlioiighta  of  Ileason. — but  are, 
in  truth,  tin?  nieie  conceits  of  Chance. 

Aii'I  tlii'i  r'lj:aj(e,^wlial  is  it  at  bottom?  Although 
t.hnsi-  v,Iii>  ;(i--  ill  it.:-,  sirvicc-  caji  never  vxplaiu  it,  yet  can- 
Dol  V,  ■  .  sjilriiu  it?  It  is  a  blind  thinking-power,  which, 
like  nil  other  blind  powers,  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  a 
force  of  Nature  from  the  control  of  which yi-es  thought  sets 
us  at  liberty ;  depending,  like  all  other  natural  conditivua, 
upon  the  state  of  health,  the  temjierament,  the  mode  of 
life,  the  studies,  &c.  of  the  individual ;  —  m  that  these 
Mystics,  with  their  fascinating  philosophy.  Dotwithstauding 
their  boast  of  having  raised  themselves  above  Nature,  and 
their  i)rofiiuiid  cuntcuipt  fur  all  Empiricism,  are  them- 
sdIvcs  but  0.  somewhat  UDusual  empirical  pbenomcnoi), 
i  without  having  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

The  remark  that  the  principles  of  Myaticiam  are  mere 
ftocldentol  conceits,  imposep.  upon  me  the  duty  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  another,  .im),  in  some  respects,  similar 
process  of  thougbt; — and  I  embrace  this  opportimily  of 
ra,ore  strictly  defining  it.  In  the  domain  of  Phyaics, 
namely,  not  only  the  mofit  important  experiments,  but 
even  tho  most  searching  and  comprehensive  tlieorics  arc 
oflon  the  rcsnlts  of  chance,  or  it  nmy  be  said,  of  mere 
conjicturo ;  and  so  must  it  be,  imlil  Keasoii  he  sufficJeutly 


©xteinled  mid  spread  abnjad.  find  have  fnlfillef!  tlie  duty 
nliicli  it  owes  to  Fli^'Mcs,  an  fttricttjr  defined  in  our  \ni 
lecture.  Hal  the  true  Plijrsica!  l»q»irt:r  alwa^'a  nyiyi-i-fJit 
bgyond  the  PheDomepg,  Becliin^  only 'til*  i-j^"?  tiT ttt*  TTii^ij- 
ftfwhifil.   thft  Phnnnniftnft  mn^v  he  onrnpnYlianriflrl  •   mid  na 

aoan  as  he  baa  reached,  tho  laimitiTe  Thoiigbt.  rctufuiug 
aaain  to  tha  Pheoomemi  in  order  to  test  the  Thouffh^  by  ita 
Application  to  t]i<gia»=lUldoubtcdlyn:itbthafinu4h>nviotioa 
that  the  validity  of  ^ho  Timught  can  only  he  eatablisiioi 
by  its  sufficiency  (or  the  f-xpUimtion  of  the  Pheiioinena, 
and  with  the  detenniiiatioii  to  iliToiv  it  a-side  ^iiojilil  it 
not.  be  verified  in  this  way.  It  is  vuriticii;  and  he  is 
thereby  satiated  that  his  couceptiou  has  been  iio  arbitrary 
conceit,  hut  a  true  Tliuugbt  revealed  by  Natui-o  hei-aelf; 
—  and  thus  his  inspiration  is  not  Myflticism  but  is  to 
be  named  Genius.  Quite  otbervriso  is  it  with  the  Mystics. 
— ho  Deitber  proceeds  outwards  from  Kiupiricism,  Dor 
yet  dous  he  recojjniso  Empiricism  as  the  Judge  of  liis 
fancies, — but  he  demands  that  Nature  slioiilii  regulate 
herself  by  his  thoughts ; — in  which  be  should  be  per- 
fectly justified,  had  he  only  got  hold  of  the  nV/A(  Thought*, 
and  if  he  knew  how  far  thia  a  priori  couceptiou  of  Nature 
can  go,  at  what,  point  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  where 
Experiment  alone  can  decide. 

■i'bese  fancies  of  the  Mystie,  1  ba\*e  said,  are  neither  cleair 
in  Ihc-niBelves,  nor  are  they  proved,  or  even  capable  of  theo- 
retical proof  wliich  indeed  is  renounced  in  the  avowal  of 
Incomprehensibility;  but  yet  they  may  be  true,  and  may 
tbert-fore  bo  confirmed  by  our  naturol  sense  of  Truth, 
provitlcil  they  fall  within  it3  sphere.  How  is  it  then, 
that  they  are  believed  iu  by  tbeir  original  autliun 
tfaemselTes  1  I  am  bound  to  solve  this  question  beftm 
wo  proceed  further. 

Tlt«8e  fancies  ore,  at  Iwttom,  as  wc  have  shown  above, 
th»  ju-oducts  of  a  blind  natural  ibinking-pover;  which 
l-ower  must  necessarily  manifest  itself  in  these  particular 
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circiimsttincosand  in  thosa  particular  iinlivi(3uals  exactly  as 
it  does  manifest  itself; — mutt,  I  enj,  unless  the  indiviilual 
were  to  elevate  Iiiniself  aliKve  tlie  ineie  natural  tliiulciiig- 
power  to  free  and  clear  Ttiought;  and  so  fort-close  lliia 
necessity.  If  tliis  do  not  liapfieu,  tlii;ii  tbf  necessary  con- 
sequence is  113  I'ollowa  : — every  blitiJ  power  of  Na-tiire  is 
constantly  active,  alUiouj^b  Itiviaibly  and  UDconaciously 
to  maji ;  it  is  therefore  to  bo  anticipated  that  this  think- 
ing-power, as  the  essential  nature  of  this  iiidividu&l, 
should  have  already  manifested  itself  in  many  eh&pes 
Tvithin  him,  and  thus  from  time  to  time  hnv©  piuised 
through  liis  mind  without  its  principle  heiug  discovered, 
or  any  distinct  resolutiou  being  taken  as  to  its  adnptian. 
Thus  lie  goes  on  passively,  or  listening  attentively  to  the 
voice  of  Naturu  thinking  wibhiti  him;  till  at  last  the 
true  centre-thought  of  the  wholo  reveals  it,8elf;  and  he 
is  not  a  Uttlc  astonished  to  iiud  unity,  light,  connexion, 

land    (jonfirmation    spread  over  all  his    previous  fancies; 

'  never  imagining  for  a  monnient  that  these  earlier  fancies 
were  hut  shapes  or  hrnnohea  of  that  ever-active  thought 
which  has  now  come  forth  into  light,  with  which  ihoy 
must  therefore  uotjuestionahly  harmonize.  He  satisfies 
liiraselfof  the  truth  of  the  whole  hy  its  sufficiency  to  afford 
an  explanation  of  all  tlic:  parts ;  for  he  does  not  know  that 
they  areonly^artiiB^tliiB  whole,  and  have  only  an  existence 
hy  me*iHa  of  the  whole.  He  accepts  Iiuagiuatiou  an  Truth 
because  it  cwncides  with  lo  many  earlier  Imaginations, 
which,  without  any  Buspicton  on  his  part,  have  eome  to 
him  from  the  same  source. 

SiuLL-  iliis  imagination  of  the  Mystic  is  hnt  a  thinlcing- 
powerof  Nature,  it  returns  upon  Nature,  attaches  itself  to 
her  soil,  and  attempts  tu  exercise  an  activity  there  ;  in  one 
won),  Mysticism  is,  a,nd  always  must  be,  a.  Pbilusophy  of 

j  Nature  ('  Natur-Pitiloanphie.')  It  is  iiecessary  that  we 
should  carefully  consider  these  latter  remark«,  in  order 
strictly  to  distinguish  between  Mysticism  and  something 
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elso  whicli  is  ofteu  luconsulerately  miKtalteD  for  it. 
^ither  die  mere  senstioaa  inaf.incl-  thc^Aaalt^^-jtntmna} 
preservatiMi  owd  or  ph^-sical  w«ll-l»cirig,  is  tlie  only  Xium 
p^Iw  to  the  tllOUglits  'V.i  iv<_-ll  ;w  tu  tin.-  ;i  lnun  if  ijjp_ii, — 
^od  then  Tliought  is  only  the  survant  uf  Ucaii  ■,  nud 
only  exlats  fur  the  "purpoae  of  obseniug  and  LljL>i.itiujj 
the  means  of  ite  sAtisfactioQ ;  or,  Thought  ie  living  nnd 
active^  in  itself  nml  hj  Tts  own  proper  power.  TTpon 
the  first,  supposition  is  foiiiided  the  whoTo  wisdom  of  t)i« 
Third  Age,  which  we  have  alrea*3y  sufficiently  described, 
and  need  not  further  refer  to  at  present.  On  the 
second  suppositiou  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  two,  or  it 
may  be, three  cases.  Namclj',  this  self-cxisteut  nud  acLiui 
Tliought  is  either  the  mere  Sunsuous  ladividuality  of  Man 
cToFIiTng  itself  iirtlic  forin^TTh'Sl.igM,  and  is  ttua  still  a 
mere  senstioiis  desire,  only  disguised. and  therefore  not  re- 
cognised aa  nuch, — and  then  it  is  MysticiHiu  : — or,  it   is 

TuT^   Tli»ll^.lil    rtrmjnft   f.irrli    ffptn    iti^\f   ffichnlir.  ahjj   l\f. 

ppiulpmit^  yn  aAnc**^  not  reoogaJsipg  indiiridual  pereona, 
but  always  coinpreliendiag- xW-Race,  as  we  hare  already 
siifliciently  described  it  iti  our  second,  third,  and  fourth 
lecturesi — i.e.  the  Idea.  Is  it  the  Idea  which  is  prcsentT 
—  then  again,  as  ire  have  already  said,  it  may  maDifcst 
itcelf  in  two  different  ways : — cither,  in  bttft  of  its  primi- 
tive fomis  which  wo  previoitsly  indicatecf;  and  in  this 
case  it  struggles  irresistibly  onward  to  direct  outward 
activity,  streams  Rirlh  in  the  pentonai-4tfe  <»f^-thc-<HBn, 
e]ainguislmig  all  his  sensupUH,  Impulses  aiif  desirgs^^jMid 
(hen  he  is  an  Artist,  Hero,  Man  of  Science^or^  Rt^ij^iuus 
Man;. — or.  .the  same  ^ure  Thought  may  iiianifest  itself 
in  Hq_nhffnllita  unify  ;  and  thou  it  is  eaaily  recognisable  as 
the  one,  perfectly  clear,  and  undisturbed  thought  of  the 
Higher  Reason,  which  in  itself  impels  to  no  actiTity  in 
llie  World  of  Sense,  but  only  to  free  activity  iu  the  Wodtl 
of  Pure  Thought;  or,  in  other  word),  is  true  and  geuuine 
Speculation.     Mysticism  will  not  of  itself  act  in  direct 
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oppOKitJon  to  tlia  Lifo  iii  the  Idea;  but  that  it  may  act 
in  coDfurmity  with  it,  requires  a  specific  (ietenninatioa 
of  llie  will  luoved  tliereto  by  desire.  Unia  Mysticism  is 
Blill  Spcculiitiuni^it  docB  iiot^  bowevfir,  '•"'"prthtiif^  t)tt 
Race  as  snob  but.  tmly  IiiJividuality^  because  it  proccftda 
o^fyTri^m  t'-"  TtrliviiViil  ntirl  rfrfont  ^m'y  t?  thut  'vh^t-^ii 
tlic  lil<  "t  il"  Iii'iivuluaLJapaBdi,  immaly,  to  Phyaicftl 
lilalu^rej^— aii(J  it  is  tliua  neceftsariiy  Speciilalion  founded 
on  Nature  {XaturSpekulutw}!.)  Hence  the  Life  in  the 
Idea,  which  the  uneducated  man  presumes  to  call  Mys- 
ticism, 18  in  reality  vory  widely  iLUtl  dUtinctly  scpanited 
from  Mysticism.  We  bavc  already  sufficiftitlytlistiiiguiBbeii 
K^'slicism  fri>m  true  and  genuine  Speculation  ;  but  in 
order  that  ^rc  may  he  able  tt)  (listingiUNb  t)ii»  true  and 
gcuiiiuo  Sptieulation  from  it*  opptisitc,  —  thut  of  tho 
Mystic,  with  reference  to  tlie  Philosophy  of  Nntiir«  (Natuf- 
Philuaophif), — we  ought  tu  \m  nlruady  in  posKL'Ssion  of 
tbo  former,  luid  tbis  is  not  Ihe  huj>iuesb  of  the  unlHamed 
piibUc.  Upon  this  matter, — and  therefor:e  upon  tlia 
tiliimnte  priiicipJcs  of  Nature, — no  true  Scholar  will 
think  of  cgmmuiiicatitig^  with  the  general  public ;  ilia 
Speculajiyc  theory  of  Nature  presupposes  scientific  culture, 
anrTcnn  only  bo  compruheiidud  by  the  Hcicntilic  ititelluct; 
and  the  general  acd  uulearacd  public 'iicvei"~Bt4nds~ in 
need  of  it.  But  with  respect  to  that  whoreon  the  trlia 
Scliolrtr  can  and  uugbt  to  communicate  with  tho  geiiciral 
public, — with  respect  to  Ideaa,^ther9  is  an  infallible  test 
whereby  this  public  may  iletermine  for  itself  whether  any 
doctrine  whicii  is  pre»eitted  to  it  is,  or  is  not,  mere 
Mysticism.  Let  it  be  asked, — '  Ha«  tbis  doctrine  a  direct 
and  immecliato  bearing  oq  action,  or  does  it  xest-on  a- 
.^xcdjwd.  Itumo^able  constittition  of  Utiugsl'  Thus, 
fur  exitraple,  the  question  whioU  I  put  to  yuu  at  the 
l>egiuning  of  these  lectures,  and  upon  the  assumed 
answer  to  whicb,  the  whole  of  my  subsoi^neiit  discourses 
have  proceeded   as  their  true  principle  : — ^thia  quoBtion, 
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whether  you  could  rerratti  irom  approving,  respecting, 
and  admiring  a  Lire  wholly  devoted  to  th«  Idea  ? — this 
(|uestion  refers  exclntiivelj  to  an  actiou,  and  to  your 
judgment  upon  that  action  ;  aud  Iherefonj,  while  we  were 
clevatud  abuve  the  world  of  mere  scnsuoua  Expcnt;uce, 
it  ii  evident  that  there  wm  ucvertbclcM  nothing  of 
Mysticism  in  our  inquiries.  ToadJuce  a  sltU  more  marked 
cxftiuple:— The  Ductrine  of  a  Perfect  God;  iu  wlioBo 
•-nature  nothing  arbitrarj-  or  changeable  can  hai'e  a  place; 
in  vhose  Highest  Being  we  all  li%*e,  and  in  this  Life 
nia.y  mid  ought  at  all  times  to  he  blessed;  —  this  Doc- 
trine, which  ignorant  men  think  they  have  sufficiently 
demotiubed  when  fhey  have  proclaimed  it  to  be  Mys- 
ticisiu,  is  by  no  means  Mysticism,  for  it  has  an  immediate 
reference  to  human  netioa,  ond  indeocl  to  the  inmott 
spirit  which  ought  to  inspire  and  guide  all  our  nctioni. 
It  can  only  become  Mvstioism  wh4>u  it  is  associated 
with  the  pretext  that  tlie  insight  into  this  truth  proceeds 
from  a  certain  inwani  and  mysterious  light,  which  is 
not  accessible  to  all  men,  but  is  beatowcil  only  npou  n  few 
favourites  chosen  from  among  the  rest: — in  which  ]>relcxt 
the  real  M^'sticism  consist*,  for  it  betrays  a  self-complacent 
assumption  of  personal  merit,  and  a  pride  in  mere  sensuoiia 
Individuality.  11ms  Mysticism,  besides  the  essepti^l  and 
inward  crilt-rion  which  can  only  be  tlioroughly  discovereil 
by  true  Speculation,  has  also  nn  outward  marl(  by  which  it 
may  be  recognised ; — this,  unniely,  that  it'  is  never  a 
Moral  or  Religious  Philosophy,  to  both  of  which  it  is, 
iu  its  true  chanict«r,  wholly  autagonisiic;  (what  it  calls 
Religion  is  only  a  deification  of  Nature) — hut  it  is  always 
a  mcro  Philosophy  of  Nature; — that  is,  it  strives  to 
discover,  or  believes  that  it  has  discovered,  certain  mys- 
terious and  hitherto  iuc»uc«ivable  properties  in  the 
principles  of  Nature,  by  the  employment  of  which  it 
fludeavoura  to  produco  cfTecIs  sur[)>a8sing  the  ortlinaiy 
course   of  thiugK.      Such,  I   say,  is    Mystidsm, — nccos- 
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sarily  sucb  1>y  reason  of  its  vital  principle  ; — aDtl  aucli  U 
1)06  .ilwaj-B  been  iu  reality.  Let  us  not  1>c  deceived  ly 
the  frequent  promises  it  lias  liolei  fortli  of  introdiiciDg  us 
to  the  secrete  of  tlte  Spirit- World,  and  revealing  to  ufl  tbo 
charm  whereby  wb  may  spell-biiid  aud  ontliral  Augel  and 
Arcliatigeljor  even  God  himself; — the  purpoae  of  all  this 
lias  been  only  to  employ  such  knowledge  for  the  production 
of  results  in  the  world  of  sense;  and  these  spiritual  exist- 
ences have  therefore  never  beeu  regarded  as  such,  but  only 
OB  powem  of  Nature.  The  end  baa  always  been  to  discover 
some  charm,  aoiue  magical  spell.  If  we  consider  the 
matter  strictly,  as  I  do  here,  and  do  it  advisedly,  in 
order  by  this  example,  at  least,  to  make  myself  perfectly 
clear  aud  intelligible ; — if,  1  say,  we  eonaider  thv  matter 
strictlyj  tlie  system  of  Rfiligiou  wbich  was  described  in 
our  laat  lecture,  which  proceeds  upon  the  conception  of 
an  Arbitrary  God,  ami  admits  au  interpusition  betwuen 
llim  niid  man,  and  believes  tliiit,— through  the  eflicacy 
of  a  ratified  Covenant,  either  by  obaervatiou  of  certain 
arbitrary,  and,  60  far  as  tboir  purpose  is  concerned,  uu- 
intt-lligible  laws,  or  by  an  historical  belief  equally  unia- 
telligible  as  regards  its  end, — it  can  redeem  itself  from 
any  farther  inflictione  on  the  pHrt,  of  God  ;  this  Religion, 
itgeir,  I  say,  is  such  a  system  uf  mystical  enchantment, 
in  which  God  is  contemplated,  not  as  the  Holy  Cue,  to  be 
Beparated  from  whom  is,  in  itself  and  without  farther 
consequence,  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  but  only  as  a 
dreadful  power  of  Nature,  threatening  man  with  its 
devastating  visitations,  whose  agencies,  however,  we  have 
DOW  diticovcrcd  the  meaus  of  rendering  hamileas,  or 
even  of  diverting  to  our  own  purposes. 

Tliia  which  we  have  now  described,  and,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently dcfiued  and  distiugnished  from  all  other  things 
wherewith  it  may  be  associated,  is  Mysticism  in  general; 
and  wherever  it  nmuifests  itself,  it  must  do  so  with  thos« 
eliaiacteristics  which  we  have  now  set  forth :    it  estab- 
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lislies  itself  in  the  nay  we  bave  now  described  wherever 
it  iH  mere  nature.  In  the  case  in  which  wc  have  here  to 
apeiik  of  it, — an  the  reactiou  of  the  Third  Age  against 
itself, — it  is  uot  mere  nature  but  cliiefly  Art.  It  proc(»d»  t 
from  deliberate  opposition  to  the  principle  of  tlic  Third ' 
Age ;  from  disc&tiifoction  with  the  recognised  emptiness] 
nad  impotence  of  that  Ago;  from  the  opinion  that  maaj 
can  wre  himself  from  thin  cmptinoes  and  impotence  only 
hy  means  of  the  principle  directly  upffosed  to  the  com> 
mool/  received  notion  of  the  coniprvhetisibility  of  all 
things.— i.  ft  by  the  Incomprftiensiblc  ;  ami  from  the  (Ijj- 
terniiuatiou  which  ariaea  therefrom,  to  establish  eiicU  an 
luconipreheiiaible.  Furtliei)^  there  is  in  the  Third  Ag^ 
and  in  all  natures  which  proceed  from  it,  but  little  energy 
to  be  applied  lu  this  My&ticism.  How  then  do  its  ad- 
herents establish  this  IncumprebensiMe,  and  Kummon  up 
the  amount  of  Mysticism  which  thoy  actually  exhibit  ? 
They  proceed  in  this  way  : — They  set  to  work  to  inv&ot 
some  imaginary  theory  as  to  the  hidden  principles  of  Na- 
ture,— for  it  is  the  invariable  habit  of  the  Mystic  to  place 
Nature  lieforc  him  as  his  object;  he  atlmits  whatever 
fancies  may  occur  to  bis  mind,  and  entcrtainn  those  among 
tbcDi  which  arc  most  agreeable  to  him ;  stimidating  him- 
self, sliould  such  faikcioa  not  tlow  so  readily  as  ho  desires, 
by  tueauB  of  physical  appliances,  —  the  recognised  and 
established  support  of  all  Artists  iu  Mysticism,  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  amongst  rude  nnd  civilized  people  ; — 
a  means  through  which  the  clearness,  discretion,  and  free- 
dom which  belong  to  genuine  Speculation,  and  which  de- 
mand the  highest  degree  of  temperance,  are  liilaUibly  lost, 
and  from  the  use  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  productioD^  we 
may  at  once  and  with  certainty  conclude  that  what  is 
produced  is  uot  true  Speculation  but  mere  Mysticism.  If 
even  with  thft  aid  of  these  accessories  the  veins  of  fniicv  still 
do  uot  flow  with  sufficient  fulnetis,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
writings  of  former  Mystiea     The  moro  singular  and  the 
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more  decried  these  writings  are,  the  better;  for,  accorJliijj 
io  tliuir  priuciplcs,  cverj'Uiiug  in  good  in  piotiortiun  Jis  it 
departs  fruui  thu  pi-cvailing  spirit  of  tlie  Age  ; — and  with 
these  cxtraikcoiis  faucics  they  now  decorat«  their  own 
imperfect  concoits,  if  indeed  thoy  do  not  take  credit  for 
them  as  tlieir  owu.  I  may  reinnrk  iu  psissing,  what  can- 
not be  detiied,  tliut  among  these  faucit^s  uf  the  old  &ud 
now  ilecrifld  Mystics,  there  are  many  iidriiirable  niid  genial 
thoughts;  and  we  have  even  no  wish  to  (ieny  that  among 
the  more  motlera  of  them  also  there  may  be  found  many 
excellent  expressionei;  but  these  gleams  of  genius  are 
always  surroiiudcd  by  errors,  aad  are  never  clear  iu  thcm- 
Eolvca :  in  order  to  ditscovcr  the  beauties  contained  ia 
these  writings,  the  reader  mu&t  briug  similar  oxecllencies 
with  liim  to  their  study,  uud  no  one  \>'ill  Itam  from  them 
who  was  not  already  wiser  tbau  they  when  he  sat  down 
to  llieir  perusal. 

All  MyKticbm  goes  funli  in  a  kind  uf  enchantment; 
thi:^  ia  its  invariable  characteristic.  What  form  of  this 
art-inagio,  then,  docs  that  kind  of  Myaticism  of  which  we 
now  speak,  exhibit  I  Only  its  Scientific  form; — at  least 
we  now  epenk  only  of  the  scientific  Mysticism  of  the  Age ; 
ftllhough  thc-re  is  doubtless  another  Mysticism  of  Art,  as 
well  as  one  of  Life,  which  we  may  perhaps  characterize  at 
annlhar  time.  This  scientilie  Mysticism  must  therefore 
enik-avnur  to  produce  some  oxtrnordinary  and  magical 
effect  in  science — something  wholly  im[w)ssible  in  the  or- 
dinary coursie  of  Nature.  What  then  ?— Science  1»  either 
a  priori  or  empirical.  To  comprehend  a  prluri  Scienci^, 
partly  as  creating  the  world  of  IdcaSj  uud  partly  ais  deter- 
mining the  world  of  Nature  so  fur  us  it  docs  determine  it ; 
— tliero  i'i  needed  calm  dispassionate  thought,  ceaselessly 
examining,  correcting  and  explaining  itself; — and  it  re- 
quires time  and  labour,  and  hall' a  life  of  devoted  endeavoup, 
to  pntdnce  anything  remarkable  nflerall.  This  is  too  well 
known  for  any  one  to  dream  uf  the  influeueos  of  enchant- 
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ment  here; — hence  the  M^'^tics  look  upon  iheiuiielveH  oi 
exchnk'il  from  this  province,  aud  what4:vcr  ihcy  luay  re- 
quire from  it  fur  tho  fraiiiu-wurk  of  tlicir  owu  productinns, 
Ibcy  can  borrow  from  others,  and  chLborat«  after  their 
own  fashion  so  that  do  one  may  bo  Abl«  to  recoguiso  it; 
— and  they  may  the  more  securely  reckon  upon  conceal- 
ment if  they  abuse  him  whom  the3>  plunder  while  they 
are  plundering  him.  Etnpirictam  still  remains.  In  so 
far  as  thia  is  purely  empirical,  by  separation  from  all  that  is 
a  priori  in  Nature,  it  is  the  common  opinion,  which  may 
ioiievd  be  the  riglit  one,  that  this  province  can  only  Xta  in- 
vcstijjaled  by  way  uf  cxperimeut,  and  that  every  inquirvr 
must  ID  the  fint  place  acquire  an  historical  acquaintanco 
with  whfl.t  is  already  known,  and  carefully  teM  it  ftgAin  for 
himself,  and  can  only  hope  to  arrive  at  any  new  residt  bj 
means  of  uow  experiments  bnsod  upon  an  intelligent  itiir- 
vey  of  the  whole  existing  stores  of  Experiencf.  This 
however  is  too  tedloiiB.  and  demands  lime  and  persevering 
exertioii;  nnd  there  are  too  many  skilful  fellow-lubourera 
who  might  anticipate  our  dificovcries;  so  that  wc  might 
labour  on  to  the  end  of  otir  lives  without  getting  credit 
for  originality.  Hera  some  charm  might  be  applied  ;  and 
it  i«  necessary  to  have  one.  Here  therefore  the  Mystic 
attempts  to  penetrate,  by  a  direct  incursion  of  fancy,  to 
the  secret  principles  of  Nature,  and  thus  to  supersede  the 
course  of  lahorious  study  and  the  troubleaomo  method 
of  experiment  which  peradventure  might  overturn  all  bis 
previously  formed  systems. 

On  account  of  the  universal  propensity  of  human  nature 
for  the  Wonderful.this  scheme  cannot  fail  to  attract  general 
attention  and  to  call  forth  ardent  enthusiasni.  Although 
old  men  who  have  already  travellei!  this  path  of  lalwriuus 
titudy.and  perhaps  have  tlicmsolves  produced  fortunate  and 
fruitful  experiments,  may  see  with  some  jefllousr  their 
former  Ubours  regarded  as  fruitless  and  ingloriouR,  the  re- 
sults brought  to  light  by  their  experiments  dcuonst  rated 
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o  priori  iu  a  few  sculciiucs,  and  proved  to  have  "been  al- 
taiii&blo  ill  otiior  ways, — this  i>hii*o  of  the  WonJerful  not 
linviijjf  yi.'t  appeawd  wlieii  they  wore  young; — the  mora 
welcoinu  to  ihose  who  have  not  yotoutered  upou  this  path 
of  stiuly,  but  now  Kt:ind  at  the  poiut  wheuce  according  to 
former  iisuge  they  must  eutc-r  upon  it.  will  be  the  pntinise 
of  Ijpirig  safely  lifted  ovar  it  iu  the  course  of  a  few  para^ 
graphs.  SiioiiUl  there,  after  all,  no  miracle  ensue,  as  is  the 
common  fate  of  such  magic  arta;  shouhl  no  new  empirical 
knowledge  aiise,  aud  Hi&  Faithful  remain  exactly  aa  wise  or 
as  ignorant  as  they  were  before;— shoidd  it  bo  obviousi,  at 
least  to  every  one  wlio  is  not  bliiiii,  ttiat  Mliatevor  is 
es8i!)iti»l  in  niiy  {larlicular  instatico  actually  brought  for- 
ward lias  not  bet-ti  dedtit-ed  a  priori,  nor  even  attaliieJ 
by  any  course  of  rL-asoiiing,  but  has  been  already  known 
by  moans  of  previous  experiment,  and  is  now  only  com- 
pressed into  an  allcgoricul  form,  in  wbic3i  compression 
the  pretended  deduction  consists  ; — ^ahould  the  wonder- 
worker himself  neither  satisfy  the  demand  which  must  of 
nece^^ty  bo  made  upon  liini  to  aiithuiitieiLte  his  Silghcr 
iniNftion  by  at  least  one  fulfilled  prophecy,  uor  even  pro- 
duce, ns  he  ought,  a  single  cxperitnent  never  before  made 
either  by  himself  or  others  in  come  region  iinatt-iinablu 
by  iiiwius  ofitiferencfl  from  previous  experiment,  the  rc- 
fiult»  of  which,  distinctly  announced  by  himself  befon^liand, 
shall  l}e  fouEHl  coincident  with  its  tiettial  fultiltneut,  but 
«hoidd  proceed,  like  all  false  prophets,  to  propliesy  the 
result  a  priori  after  iti  arcompliiiliniant  has  taken  place; 
— should  all  this  uin^ueetionfibly  have  occiirrod,  yet  will 
the  assured  Faith  of  the  Adept  never  wavor; — lo-clay  in- 
deed the  process  has  not  snccueded,  but  on  the  seventh, 
or  oil  tlie  ninth  dny,  it  will  infallibly  succeed, 

TothisBlimuhiH  of  applause,  there  is  added  another  very 
powerful  one.  Tiic  human  mind,  left  to  it.aelf  without  di^- 
ciplitii!  or  edncatiou,  would  neither  bo  idle  uor  industtious ; 
— were  a  middle  state  between  these  two  discovered,  that 
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Here  tlic  proper  thing  for  it  To  retuaiu  idlu  Rltogcikcr 
*nd  do  nothing  is  too  tircsonie ; — arJ  if  on«  has  iinfor- 
tunntcly  maJe  study  \x\s  business,  it  is  to  W  f^nrcd  tliat,  in 
such  R  case  lie  miglit  leani  autlijug,  which  again  is  un- 
plcjisant,  especially  on  account  of  its  conswfiiences.  Real 
Tliuuylit  and  Speculation  are  troublesome  and  unpro- 
ductire ; — truly  to  learn  anything  demands  indved  an 
eHort  of  nttention  and  memory.  Imagiuatiou  sU*ps  in. 
Let  n  Bucucssful  master  once  bring  this  power  into  play, 
— and  how  can  he  fail  if  he  be  a  Mystic.Bincc  Mysticism  U 
always  sure  to  lay  hold  of  the  nngimrded  ami  inoxperj- 
encod  1 — then  Imagination  pnri>utisiLs  way  wiiliaiit  farther 
trouble  to  its  possessor,  quickens  into  life,  auumes  nev 
and  varied  forms,  antl  thus  puts  on  the  appeavanc*  of  a 
vigorous  activity  without  the  smallest  trouble  ou  our 
part ; — bold  and  adveuturoiis  thoughts  make  their  appear- 
ance iu  our  minds  without  wc  ourselves  being  calL-d  on  to 
think  at  all;  and  study  is  changed  into  tho  most  pleasant 
business  in  the  world.  And  then,  above  nil,  the  glorious 
results!— when  scarctly  released  from  school,  or  even 
while  still  there,  to  confront  the  most  approved  men  in  tbo 
land  with  brilliant  thougbts,  which  they  indeed,  too  wet! 
iLCqiiainted  witli  the  nature  of  true  knowledge,  bavu  never 
dreamed  of! — and  to  be  able  to  shnig  our  shoulders  ut  their 
mometiUiry  embarrajtament  on  account  of  our  absolute  ig- 
norance, aa  at  a  confi-siion  of  their  own  weakness,  and  60 
pass  on  pluming  ourselves  on  our  fancied  superiority  '. 

During  the  course  of  this  description  we  have  not  beeii 
ignorant,  nor  have  wo  overlooked  the  fact,  that  absolutely 
iinscientilic  men  may  probably  past  the  Ranie  judgment  on 
the  labours  of  genuine  Speculaliou  and  its  friends.  Wo 
grant  that,  since  they  must  hold  all  Speculation  to  bo  Mys- 
ticism,— there  being  aljNolutely  nothing  in  existence  for 
Ibcni  but  Experience, — tbej  are  perfectly  riglit  in  doing 
»o  acconling  tu  their  own  view ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
eiuce  we  ninintain  the  oxisteQcc  of  a  world  lying  beyond  all 
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Exp«rieuce,  and  at  th«  same  lime,  and  precisely  ou  account 
of  this  rt  priori  world  and  as  n  cc)i)se((ueiice  of  it.  coiitcjod 
nifio  for  tlia  exi&tence  of  nn  Kxpciieiico  which  must  alwaj'H 
remain  Kxperience,  bo  we  for  oiir  part  cAnnot  fitly  expresa 
in  any  other  way  the  censure  which  is  willed  forth  by  the 
analogouH  error, — that  of  introduciug  a  ^rcteif/te?  Specu- 
lation iuU)  the  legitimate  domain  of  Ijlxperience.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  mere  expression  is  of  littl* 
moment;  but  it  is  of  moment  that  one  undcrstanj  tho 
aubject  under  discussion,  and  can  venture  to  give  a  reason 
to  bim  who  does  uuderaland  it;  and  to  this  extent,  we 
believe  that  we  have  vindicated  our  preteusiouH,  were  it 
only  by  what  we  have  said  to-day.  It  isallowahle  publicly 
to  FHinain  silent  upon  such  obvious  folly  iis  does  not  force 
its  way  into  our  more  iuiniediate  preaeuce ;  and  wu  abuuld 
not,  even  in  this  narrow  circle,  have  wasted  upon  such  & 
fiulijoct  the  few  woixls  which  we  have  Hpoken  to-day, 
had  not  the  c<>mpleteDess  of  our  undertaking   required 

us  to  do  80. 

jyin  fine,  thie  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  pftrticular 
V  period  Lif  uur  Ago  in  which  wo  live: — tlio  system  of 
mere  naked  Experience  as  the  only  li'gitiinate  source  of 
Truth  may  be  sujipnseJ  to  be  ou  the  decline,  and  on 
the  cnntrary,  tho  system  of  Mysticism  which,  by  means 
of  a  pretended  Speculation,  aeeke  to  dislodge  Experience 
even  from  ils  own  legitiinalu  province,  now  begins  to 
bear  Bway  with  all  its  revolutioaary  conseq^uences,  ia 
order  to  inflict  a  fearful  retribution  on  the  Race  which 
gave  itself  up  to  tlie  former  dcbisioii.  It  is  in  vain  to 
seek  a  remedy  against  this  movement,  for  it  is  now  a 
necessary  tendency  of  the  Age,  and  is  be&ideii  equipt 
with  all  that  is  most  attractive  to  the  Age.  Happy  the 
wise  man  who  can  rise  superior  to  his  Age  and  to  all 
Time!  who  Itnows  that  Time  is  uolhiog  iu  itself,  auj 
that  there  is  a  Higher  Guidance  securely  leading  our 
Race,  amid  all  its  apparent  waaderings,  to  tlie  tntccnd 
of  its  existence !  ~~^ 
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THE  OBIOm  AND  LIUITS  OF  UJSTOfiT. 


TeE-Sffiwh/cconstitutioDof  tlc'riiird  Agehao  beeu  aiiflS- 
ciently  deecribed  lu  our  former  lectures,  partlj-  in  itself,  aod 
partly  by  meaua  orautecedeut  and  succeediu};  conditions. 
Tbo  remaining  cIiRTacturifitics  and  peculiarities  of  any 
Age  (UpBnd  upon  itA  igg^UjLcuiuUuan,  and  especially 
upun  the  State,  and  are  to  l>e  defined  tbereliy,  Tlierefore 
we  cannot  proceed  with  our  deliiieatiou  of  tlio  Tliird  Age, 
uutil  ire  have  seeu  to  wliat  atage  of  its  JeTclupwcnt  Uia 
State  lias  attained  in  tliU  Age, — of  course  iu  the  countries 
of  the  highest  Culture, — to  what  cxtoDt  the  Absolute 
Idea  of  the  State  is  therein  expressed  and  realized,  aod 
how  far  it  is  not 

Id  Done  of  the  relations  of  Humanity  does  our  Race 
possess  less  real  liberty,  and  in  none  is  it  more  hindered  and 
olxtructed,  than   in  the  cuustitution  of  the  State,  which 
being  chiefly  determined  by  the  common  condition  of  luan- 
kind,  checks  tlie  activity  of  men  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  sets  limits  to  the  realizulJou  of   their  plans.    .  XI>Q_ 
political  coufllitutioo  of  an  Age  is  therefore  the  result.af. . 
ita  aai^ier  fortunes,  whereby  its  prfw't  wnditiwi  Imu 
been  dotermined,  which  in  tnin    !< '' njiinos  its  coustitn- 
tion; — beucfl  tbis  cuustitution      i m  >i    lie  uud<->nilood  iST' 
the  way  in  which  wo  shall  endeavour  here  to  unJeniUmI 
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th&t  of  our  &WI1  Age  except  tliruu^h  tLu  TfistoT^  ot iha^ 
Age.  \  But  here  we  meet  with  a  uew  difficulty, — tliiB, 
"namely : — uur  Age  is  far  from  heiiig  at  one  with  itself 
JD  ita  view  of  History,  antl  Bliil  fartlier  fryin  ai,Teemcot 
with  timt  X'iew  which  we,  who  are  guided  by  KcasOn  (ui 
Knowlodg'o,  take  of  History,  which  view  it  cannot  even 
understand.  It  is  therefore  unavoidably  necessary  that 
■we  should,  iu  the  fir«t  place,  set  forth  our  own  view  in 
a  gL-neral  way,  and  justify  it,  before  maltiug  those  appli- 
cotiuiis  of  it  which' are  afterwards  to  occupy  our  attuutiim; 
— and  to  this  purpose  wu  shall  devote  our  pieseut  lecture. 

It  is  BO  much  the  more  incumbent  upon  «6  to  cater  upon 
this  exposition,  inasmuch  as  History  is  itself  A-part -of 
Knowledge,  and  ranks  with  Ptjaics  as  tjie  second  depart- 
ment of  Empiricism;  and  we  have  already  expressed 
ourselves  distinctly  on  the  nature  of  these  Sciences, 
■while  we  !iave  given  only  a  passing  glance  to  History,  In 
thin  rcBpcct  our  present  lecture  still  belongs  to  that  part  of 
our  undertaking  which  compriBes  a  picture  of  Scientific 
existence  in  general ;— closing  that  division  of  our  plan, 
and  opening  up  a  passage  to  a  new  portion  of  it. 

Not  by  any  menuB  with  the  view  of  leading  your  judg- 
ment captive  beforehand,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  may 
incite  you  to  its  more  Tigorous  exercise,  I  have  to  intimate, 
that  I  shall  here  give  utterance  to  nothing  but  what,  in  my 
opinion,  must  become  evident  to  jou  at  once  by  its  own 
inunudiate  clearness; — of  which  there  may  be  ignorance, 
hut  with  respect  to  which,  when  once  announced,  there 
can  be  no  dispute. 

I  begin  my  defiultion  of  the  nature  oj^History  with  a 
metaphyHJcul  j^riTici|>le  tltw  HlrJrt  pruof  of  which  I  am  pre- 
vented from  adducing  solely  by  the  popular  nature  of  our 
present  discourses,  but  which  recommends  itself  directly 
to  the  natural  8en.^e  of  Truth  in  man,  and  without  the 
adoption  of  which  we  could  airive  at  no  6rni  foundation 
in  the  whole  field  of  Knowledgej — with  this    principle. 
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namely  :  —  IViiitever  aeiualt^^  aciaU.   exisU    of  ahuduU 
iteeeasUjfj   and  Mccewart/y  fsKti_iji.l/i£  -f/rauni:  /mui.  ia 
vhitih  itdo6>  <9iati  it  u  impostHU  tJt*4tU  skotUd  nol-ixitt,-, 
cr  exitt  otherwise  than  <U  Jt  dou.       fff:'j.'r?j   '^"  wh^f^gar ' 

vposscxsttft  4-e»l-  eKJaCaoca  w^  CBHIl'^ti  i**^ >■■■'''■'«■■'  ""y  tiagio- 
i.ing,  any  mutAhilit.y,  or  any  flrbitr>ry  cftoatt.  The  Ouc, 
True,  and  Alwolntely  Self- Existeut  Being,  is  that  irliicli 
ilU  voices  call  by  llie  name, — GuJ.  Tlic  Existence  of 
Ood  is  not  the  mere  foundation,  cause,  or  anything  else 
of  Knowledge,  bo  tlmt  lIi*  two  could  he  S(^paratc(t  from 
*acl)  other;  but  it  is  absolutely  Knowledge  itself:  Uis 

^xisten'ce  ftnil  Knowtod^o  aju  absolutely  ond  and  tho 
same  thing ;    Ho  pxitls  iu    Knowledge,    prcoieoly  »s   He 


exists  iu  His  own  Being,  ns  alffiuhite  sulf-stifTieifnt 
Power;  and  lliu*  wlien  we  say — 'His  Existence  is  ab- 
soliilc,'  and — '  Knowleil^^e  lias  abaohit*  Kilstence,* — tlie 
meaning  is  exactly  the  same.  Tiiis  principle,  wliich  is 
here  announced  merely  iu  the  form  of  a  result,  may  be 
made  thoroughly  clear  in  tlit:  hi},dibr  walks  of  Sjiectilattou. 
But  further  :^a  World  tiaa  no  Existence  bnt  JtiJiniat-. 
-!c3gc,  nnd^KnowTedgc  Ttso.tlf  is  the  World;  aod  Jjius.  the- 
"World,  by  means  of  Knowledge,  is  tlic  THrin^  KxJgtPH"''* 
in  its  mediate  or  imlirett  manifosUtion ;  while  _Kiiow- 
le«lge  itseirS^ie  same  Dltiiie  Existtjiice  in  itg  direct 
orirnrKiii'^ti  mrinTfestatlon.  If  tlicrcfore  any  one  should 
aay  tbaL  i!iu  World  nilglit  also  not  exist;  that  at  one  time 
it  actually  did  not  exist;  that  at  another  time  it  aroeu  out 
of  nothing;  thatitcamc  intoexistencobyan  arbitrary  act 
of  God,  which  act  Ho  might  have  left  undone  had  He  so 
pleased; — it  is  jaat  the  same  ax  if  he  should  say,  that  God 
might  also  not  pxiat;  that  at  onetime  He  sietually  did  not 
exist;  that  at  another  time  Be  came  into  exiiitcnce  out  of 
uon •existence,  and  determined  Himself  to  be  by  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  will,  which  He  might  have  left  nndonc  bad  He 
so  plcaited.  Tlii»  Being,  thim,  of  whom  wc  now  speak,  is 
the  Absolute  Being,  transcending  all  Time;  and  whatever 
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IB  comprvhcudcd  m  tliia  lUun  is  onlj'  to  be  perceived  a 
priori  in  the  world  of  Pure  Tlioiight,  and  is  iDvariablc 
and  uucliaugeablo  llirougliout  all  Ages. 

knowledge  is,  as  wg  have  said,  the  maniftstation,  utter- 

anoer<^°d  perfect  represenUitive  o?  WvTnc    Power.. It, 

ejuiiajhflrefbie  foe  I?s«Tf;  a.eJmatflfe()go~treTOnicig  Self- 

finiiwiotisiintLS; — fti^j  jg  fh'*  RBlf-r^inst^i-niaupBg  JC  I!)  iti 
own  peculiar,  self-suslaliiiny  p<>ivi  r,  freedpiii,  and  actirily 
t^causB  it  isa  luauU'tBtaUuii  uf  Divjug  Foffer;: — '"'d  it 
in  all  this  aa  Knowledge  coufitaiitly  developing  Itself 
throughout  Eternity  to  Liglier  inward  purity,  hy  uicaiii 
of  its  action  upon  a  certaju  Object  of  Knowljdge,  from 
which  this  progresB  takes  its  beginaiug.  This  Object 
manifests  itself  a.s  a  definite  aomethinf}  which  raight  bava 
l)*eu  differeut  fiom  what  it  is;  for  this  reasou, — that  it 
exists  aud  is  yet  not  understood  in  its  primitive  origin; 
and  Knowledge  has  throiigbont  Et<ruity  to  uufold  its 
own  iiiiioid  power  in  the  coiiiprelieiision  of  this  Object; 
— and  lu  this  progreseive  development  we  have  the  origin 
of  Time. 

'fhis  Object  of  Knawledge  comes  into  view  only  in  eon- 
BBfiueiice  of  the  previous  existence  of  Knowledge,  and 
thus.  llt'S  witbia  the  limits  of  that  existence  as  already 
set  forth;  it  ia.  tlierc-furi;  an  Object  of  mere  pgrc^-ption. 
and  ciUL,oul^I«:  .utiiliirstond  enijimcidly.  It  is  the  one, 
persistent,  and  abiding  Object,  towards  the  cojiipreliension 
of  which  Knowledge  must  strive  tbrougbout  Eternity  :  in 
this  abiding  and  objective  unity  it  is  called  Nature;  and 
the  Empiricism  which  is  systematically  directed  upon  it 
Js  called  Physics.  _0d  this  Ohjpet,  Knowledge  Uflfolds 
t^clf  in  a  continuous  succession  of  Kras;  and  the  £uipi-. 
ricisiH  which  is  sysieiiiaiicrilly  directed  upon  the  fiilfibnoiit 
of  this  siiccesaLon  nf  Kms  i«  mlli'.l  FTiar.riry  Its  object  is 
the  development  of  Knowledge  on  the  Unknown; — a  de- 
velopment which  at  all  times  remains  imexhausted. 

Thus  Uie  Being  and  Exiateucc  which  lies  hcyand  all 
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Time  in  in  iio  way-OQatitigpnl;  aud no  Ui^ory  -of  its-origiit 
can  l>e  given  ei*ti..;r  I'j  tli-::  f'lill..^.n.|iM  ,.;■  b^'  Ui«-Hiat^ 
rian : — tb©  Actual  l)jii.->t*;uco  in  Tt'tu^  «ju  the  coiitrarj', 
appears  as  if  it  mi^lil  liavc  becu  otherwise,  and  thoroforc 
MCODtiDgent;  but  tlii.<i  nppearniice  of  coutingoucy  arises 
only  from  our  ignorance;  and  tlni  Pliilusojilier  may  .lay, 
generally,  that  tlie  Uiikuowi],  bh  well  as  the  injiuite  steps 
towards  it«  coiuprebeiision,  exists  as  It  does  exist,  only 
that  it  may  be  so  conceived  of;  bq|_l|e_caQiu)tf  by-iuenus 
of  such  a  series  uf  conceptions,  at  all  dt^iie  tbo  Uiikuuwu, 
or  deduce  it  from  '\W  prituHiTe"  ^tdTiktints,  em  lu  tliat 
case  he  must  h&ve  comprebcoded  InBotty  itetlf,  ivbich 
is  nSeolutoly  impossible.  Qere  ttieroforc  is  hJfi  limit; 
and  should  be  wish.  Jo  autuicc-knowJiK^t*  iu  lbi«  de- 
partment, lio  is  thus  plaiidy  directed  to  Ernpirlcistn  fi^r  / 
it  Just_a» Jittlo  '-■ail  tli»_'  tlistoriuii  Ml  furtli  tliiK  ITu. 
known,  in  hisgi-tn  :  i .  i!i<'  urigm  of  Time.  HI?  liiuilncx 
is  to  point  out  tiic  »H«'<;e«»tve  motlificatioiifl  of  «ctmil"ftn- 
pirical  Exiiill^iice.  He  must  therefore  assume  Wf'jrt-bttiid 
tbis  Empirical  tUistence  itself,  and  all  its  possibI«  condi- 
tions. MHiat  th«se  conditions  of  Kmpirical  Exist cucc_Ariv^ 
and  tbus/wlial  is  presupposetl  in  the  mere  possibility  of 
History,  and  mutt  ^  fint  of  all  before  History' cnii  even 
find  a  beghiutug  ; — this  is  tlio  hii£iucs><  of  ihu  Pliilusopber, 
who  has,  in  the  fimt  place,  to  sectite  a  firni  foundation  and 
Htarting-point  for  tlie  Historian.  To  speak  (jiiite  popular- 
ly on  this  point;  —  Has  man  been  created  ?— then  he 
could  not  b&ve  been  prceent,  at  least  with  conscioiisueKS, 
at  thot  CTent,  or  have  betiu  able  to  observe  how  he  poasvd 
over  from  uou-ozistODCC  into  exi8tt:nc«;  nor  can  lie  relate 
it  as  a  fact  to  posterity.  But,  it  is  said,  the  Creator  has 
revealed  it  to  him.  I  answer: — Id  that  case  the  Creator 
would  have  aboUshe^l  the  Unknown  whereon  the  existence 
of  man  himself  depends  ;  He  would  thus  have  destroyed 
miui  Again  immediately  aAcr  his  creation;  anti,  as  the 
existence  of  the  world  and  of  man  is  inseparable  from  tbe 
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Divine  Exi^tcoce  itself.  He  woulj  nt  tli<:  same  time  liuve 
destroj-ed  Himself; — which  is  entirely  opposeJ  l.o  Reason. 
/As  to  tlie  oriffin  of  llio  world  and  of  the  Human  Race, 
Ah&a,  noitlier  the  Philusoplitii-  nor  tlie  Historian  has  aiiy- 
l^ing  to  saj- ;  for  ttiere  iji  aliscilutely  no  such  orJaiiJ :  there 
13  only  the  Qqg  Necessary  Beings  raised  above  all  Time. 
As  to  the  neoesaarjf  conditions  of  Actual  Eii.stcnce  whica 
lie  bejoud  alT  Actual  "EIxTstence  itself,  and  therefore  be- 
yond Eiiiiiiricism  ; — of.thfilB-tl*«  I'l''lo«*^l>8''  has  to  give 
an  account;  and  should  th«  Historian  in  his  early  re- 
searches tttuoh  ujjou  siifli  themes,  lie  must  diBtiiictly  ua- 
derstaiul  that  liipy  belong  not  to  tlie  province  of  History, 
bat  to  that  of  Philosophy, — it  may  be  in  the  oUi  simple 
form  of  narrative,  in  whidi  form  it  is  called  Myth;  and 
lie  nmat  burc  acknowledge  the  j iiriadictiou  of  Reaaon, 
wlikb  in  matters  uf  PhiluBopliy  is  the  only  judge,  and  not 
endeavour  to  sway  ua  hy  the  imposing  woixl  Fact.  The 
fact, — often  most  fruitful  and  inBtructive, — is  here  simply 
that  such  a  Myth  has  been. 

Haviuj;  thus  fixod  the  bouudaries  which  se|mratc  Fliilo- 
KOphy  and  History,  I  shall  uow  proceed,  in  (he  next  place, 
to  define  generally  the  couditious  of  Euipiricid  Exisleaca 
wTiTcb  arTTpresupposuJ  in  tin;  pi^isilHlIty  of  Hijftory. 
,  KnowToiTge  neci'saarily  divides  ilsclf  h>  'coiiarioiifineas, 
into  a  coDscioiisiiess  of  nmny  individuals  and  persons  :— a, 
division  wbicli  it>  strictly  deduced  from  its  first  principle 
iu  tlie  Higher  Philosophy,  Aa  surely  oa  Knowledge  ex- 
ists,— and  this  is  as  sure  as  that  God  exists,  for  it  is  His 
^xietenco  itself, — so  surely  does  Humauity  also  exist,  and 
thcitin  the  form  of  a  Human  Race  cuusisting  of  niany 
individual  members;  and  since  the  condiliuu  of  the  social 
Jifc  of  men  is  intercourse  by  meaiiK  of  speech,  tSiis  Human 
Bate  is  also  provided  with  the  iinjdemciit  of  I,angicag& 
No  Higtorj,  therefore,  should  undvrtnkc  to  cxplniii  l.lta 
^rigia  of  the  HtiiBfljA  Bftcc  )u  general,  nor  of  its  No<;ial  life, 
Dftr  i>fifji  lantjungp.     Furllior,  it  ia  a  part  uf  the  essential 
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vocatiou  of  HumODiLy  llxiit  in  t}LU.itS-firstHCa  oa  £atLli,Ll 
iiliftM  14- Uaito -Usdf  up_wi_lh  frecdum  to  bccorncjm_au.t3!lLacL/ 
manifustalMMi  ^tf  44e««>ii.      Put  out  of  nothing,  potbitig/  », 

tsm  ttrisft ;  and  thu8  UpreaJHtn  can  nyrer  becoTpe  RgayonVaX^ 
Hence,  in  one  point  of  its  exiateiicp,  at  least,  tlie  Humai/ ; 
Race  luu&t  Lnvc  l^ecn  purely  Reasonable  in  its  primi- 
tive form,  witliout  either  constraint  or  freedom.  In  oris 
point  of  lis  uxisti-uce,  nt  least,  I  My  ;  for  the  true  purpose 
of  it.<4  exislcucu  tlucs  not  consist  in  being  Reason a.ble,  liii^ 
in  iKComiag  Rt:a;«ouablc  by  its  own  freedom ;  uuLUieJfii'- 
mcr  iajinly  ihc  means  ftod  the  indigpeiiBable  condition  of 
tb«-lattcr :  wc  are  therefore  entitled  to  »»  mnrt*  pxtenflivaJ 
confjusion  tUaa_that  tlu>- oondition  of  Absoluie  Rbhioii- 
ableness  nuist  have  b'-i-n  vji- j  ■;'.r.-  tvt.inf,  .  Fn)ni  tbiB 
concluKiou  w«  are  forc.il  1.1  ■  [Himu  iIil-  <-\i-tL'iieij  of  an  ori- 
ginal Normal  People,  who  Ly  the  mere  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence, witboiit  Science  or  Art,  found  thcmselres  in  a  state 
of  perfectly  developed  Reason.  Hut- there  is  nothing  to 
liiudcr  UB  from  also  admitting  that  there  lived  at  tlie 
same  time  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth,  timid  and  rudo 
Eiinh  bom  Savages  without  any  Culture  but  what  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  mere  sensnons  ex- 
istence;—  for  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  tbo  Human  Race 
is  only  to  cultivate  it^telf  according  to  Reason,  and  it  would 
be  quite  practicable  lo  carry  out  this  process  among  the 
ICarth  born  Savagcfi  by  nicans  of  the  Normal  People. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  position,  no  His- 
tory nhould  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  Culture  in 
general,  uwr  the  Population  of  the  different  regions  of  the 
Earth.  The  laboured  hypotheses,  especially  on  the  last 
point,  which  are  nccumulated  in  books  uf  (ravels,  are,  io 
our  opinion,  trotiblo  and  labour  lost.  But  there  is  nothing 
from  which  History,  as  well  oa  a  certain  half-philosophy, 
should  more  carefully  guard  itself  than  ttie  altogelhci' 
irmtiunal  and  fniitleHt  attempt  to  raise  Unreason  Lo  1 
Reason  by  a  giadual  leutcoing  of  its  degree  ;  and,  given  1 
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only  a  guflicieut  range  of  vciiturics,  U>  produce  at  lost  a 
Leibnitz  or  a  Ka.Dt  as  the  descendant  of  nn  Oiirang- 
Oiitaug. 

History  takes  coguisaiice  only  of  llie  New, —  the  Won- 
derful;  ^  that  wliicli  may  lie  coiilrastetl  with  wliat  lias 
gone  Ijefore,  and  wlia.1  shall  folliiw  it.  On  this  account 
chert!  was  do  History  among_tbe-liiomial.  £««>fI*r-»oi 
tliere  is  ao  SlaUttf-ut^hem.  Under  the  giiidaTice  of  their 
lualiuct,  oue  Jny  piifiaed  uway  like  another;  and  cue  iitdi- 
Tiduol  life  like  all  the  rest  Everything  shaped  itself 
BpoEtaucously  according  to  o_rder  and  .morality.  There 
couUi  evuu  be  no  Science  or  Art  ;  Religion  alone  adorned 
their  existence,  and  gave  the  Biinple  uuiufonnerl  mind  a 
relation  to  the  Eternal.  As  little  could  there  he  a  History 
among  the  Earth  bom  Savages;  for  with  them,  likuwisi*, 
one  day  passed  away  like  another, — with  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  on  one  day  they  found  fi>od  in  abundance 
while  Du  another  they  could  obtain  nothing  ;  [nuKtruted 
lh«  oae  day  from  indulgence  and  on  the  next  from  ener- 
vation ; —  to  awaken  again,  in  either  case,  to  the  same 
unchanging  round  which  led  to  no  result. 

Hud  things  remained  in  this  state;  had  the  absolute 
Culture, — which  howevfr  did  not  Ujuk  upon  itself  as  Cul- 
ture hut  only  as  Natun-, — remained  sepnniLe  from  the 
aurrouutlinglJarbarism,  then  no  History  could  have  arisen; 
and,  what  is  still  mors  important,  the  end  of  the  existence 
of  the  Uunian  Kace  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
Normal  People  must  therefore,  by  some  occurrence  or  other, 
liiivo  b*«n  driven  away  from  their  habitations,  all  access 
to  which  was  thenceforth  cut  off;  and  must  have  been  dis- 
persed over  tho  seats  of  Barliarisni.  Now  feir  4b&-fiiwt  time 
could  tlie  pri-icepB  of  tho  fr*«»  d«H>el*ipniout  of  ibe  Human 
Race  begiu;  aud  with  it,  Eistory,-^tlre  Tecortt^oT  The 
X^aaKpf*'*''"'  '^"■'  tJiiu  New,- — wbich  accompanies  such  a 
process.  For  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  dispersed  dcscea- 
dauls  of  the  Normal  People  perceived  with  astouishmcnt 
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that  all  things  were  not,  of  necessity,  such  »»  they  were 
with  them;  but  niiglit  be  otherwise  having  indeed  dis- 
covered IheiD  to  be  otherwise  in  rcaUtj  ;  and  the  Enrtli* 
born.afler  they  hod  been  avrokcncd  to  coosciouaititcllixcncc, 
had  a  gr«at  deal  even  more  wonderful  to  record,  in  thia 
coDtlict  of  Culture  iritb  Barbarism,  the  germs  of  nil  IdeM 
and  all  Science, — excejiL  Religion,  nliich  ia  as  old  as  the 
world  itself,  and  is  insepitrable  from  the  ciistence  of  the 
world, — unfolded  themselves,  as  the  wwcr  and  means  j»r,x^/ 
leading  Barbarism  to  Culture.         /    '        ■'^-  '  ''  • 

Far  from  History   being  able  reaaonablj^to  rajae  h«r^,i>$' -^r 
voica  on  the  suljtrt.  i.if  Iilt  uwu  btrlb^all  Itat  baa  Jiutw/^j^JcMffi^ 
bwiL-Sat-ittrlli  i*  (irukUpijosud  in  tkfi  m-^-f-^    f^»;«t/.n,-p  ^r 
HiatOTX._  lofcTCnces  from  a  state  of  things  amid  which 
it^as  had  its  begiDuiug,  as  to  what  has  preceded  that  —' 
state,    especially  inferences  from    tlie    Myths  which    arc     ; 
already  in  actual    exieteuce,  and  in  so   far  have    them- 
es become  facts, — particularly  when   such  inferences 
are   *    accordance  with    Logic. — nhonld    be    tliankfiilly 
accepted.       Dut  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  they   are   in- 
ferences and  not  History ; — and  should  we  desire  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  form  of  the  inference, let  ub  not  bo 
scared  back  by  the  bugbear — Fact.     Let  this  be  our  fimt 
incidental  observation  ;  and  let  the  second  be  as  follows  : 
— Every  one  who  is  capable  of  a  aurvey  of  Hi&tory_aa  a 
whole, — which  however  is  always  rarer  than  a  knowledge 
of  its  indiytdual  curiosities;  auil  who  in  particularis  aliTe 
to  comprehend  witat  ia  universal,  etemrtl,  and  unchanging 
in  it,  might  in  3UcL  a  survey  obtain  a  dear  view  of  some 
of  the  most  importejit  proMema  of  History  ; — for  example, 
how  the  exisLunce  of   races  of  men,  difloHng    so    muclt , 
from   each    other  in  colour   and    physical   structure. 
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possible ; — why  it  is  that  at  all  times,  down  even  to  tho 
present  day,  civilization  is  alwa)*s  spread  by  means  of 
foreign  incomers,  who  encounter  aboriginal  inhabitants 
in  a  state  or  greater  or  teeser  Bnrbarism  ; — whence  arijses 
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the  iiiofiiiaUtj-  amoug  iii«u  Jiscovcralile  wherever  History 
has  a  hegiiining  ; — an>I  eo  fortli, 

Atl  tliat  we  Lave  ii«w  sot  forth  are  necesBary  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  a  Human  Race  ; — the  latter,  however, 
must  ahsohitely  be,au<I  heiic«  the  former  miiKt  Iiave  heen  ; 
— so  far  Philosophy  infi>rms  us.  Now  all  this  h  not  merely 
B  general  supposition,  hut  these  thiDgs  must  further  have 
hadtiilc-fiiilte  cxiHtcnce; — for  example,  with  regard  to  what 
wo  have  saiJ  above, — tlie  exist«iiice  of  the  Normal  People 
is  Dot  a  mere  general  supposltioa,but  thvj  must  have  ex- 
isted in  one  particular  region  of  the  earth  and  in  no  other; 
although,  80  far  as  appears  to  us,  they  might  have  existed 
elsewhere;  they  had  a  language,  which  of  euurse  was  eon- 
stiltiteil  according  to  the  fuiidamenta]  laws  of  all  Innguage, 
but  whiL-li  possessed  besides  uti  element  which  apjicarB  to 
us  as  if  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  therefore  as  an 
arbitrary  element.  Here  Philosophy  is  at  an  end,  because 
the  Coraprehcnsible  is  at  an  end;  andTyfant  is  Ineomprg-- 
hen^il'lp  ill  tlie  prcsoiit  lit'-^  UfL^ins,  Here  accordingly 
EmpiriciBtu  euteru  the  6eld,  wiiich  in  this  connexion  is 
named  History ; — and  the  eulmrdinale  phenomena,  which 
only  in  their  general  nature  can  be  deduced  from  a 
priori  principles,  womld  now  present  themselves  in  their 
special  and  particular  diameter  as  facts,  without  any 
explanation  of  their  genesis,  if  they  were  not  uecessarity 
cuuceak-d  from  the  view  of  History  by  other  causes. 
This  much,  however,  follows  from  what  has  now  been 
id: — History  is  mere  Empiriciam ;  it  has  oaly  fiietiirtff 
C'lmmuiiieate,  and  all  it&  proofs  are  foundtul  up>ii  facts 
alone.-  To  attempt  to  rise  from  such  facts  to  Primeval 
History,  or  to  Mrgue  how  auch  or  sucli  ;i  thing  migjit 
hiM'i:  hce[),  and  then  to  take  fur  granted  that  >l-  Ixit  Ijuen 
9Q  in  renlily,— is  to  stray  hc-youd  the  limits  of  Hist*»ry, 
and  produce  au«  priori  Historj-;  just  as  tho  Philosophyjjf 
Natiirg,  referred  to  in  our  pree^jding  lectuie,  endi;,ivoiired 

to  find  Ml  a  prmi  Seience  of  Physica. 
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The  evid«uce  of  fa<t8  proceeds  in  Ibe  following  maQn«r: 
yirrt  of  all,  there  it  afact  which  haa  comedown  to  our  pyp 
tijae^ — whicli  innv  1>*^  seen  with  our  eyes,  heard  with  our 
MEVADdiaLLvvilli  uur  liatidK    This  can  he  uudcratoad  only 
oil  the  suppottitioii  <jf  nil  earlier  fact  uo  longer  |ierceptihla 
to  ua.     Hence  mcb  au  earlier  fact  is  aJmilted  as  liaviog 
beeo  once  perceptible.      This  rule,  thai  wc  con  accept  as 
proved  onl}-  so  much  of  the  earlier  fact  as  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  compreheDtiioi]  of  the  uow-existiiig  fnct,  is 
tobe  taken  strictly;  for  it  is  only  to  the  IJfldcrstaiuliiigtand 
by  no  means  to  the  Itnagination,  that  n«  can  concede  any 
value  in  historical  evidencii.    Why  then  should  wo  attempt 
to  educe  am]  define  the  earlierfact  further  than  in  aWohitely 
requisite  for  the  explanatioii  of  the  present  I  loall  Sciences, 
and  particularly  in  History,  it  is  of  jjr  at.  r  imj^ivtmifo  t^o 
nnito«tftnVl  r1ipf,iin;l.lj"lu.vv  much  w.^  d  <  iint    kiivu  lLuuj  to 
fill. Up  the  yoid  gitU-fi'i"         ■!    ......  rm..     For  example, 

I  read  a  work  which  is  aaid  l^  hv  Ciceru's,  aud  till  low  lin» 
been  universally  acknowledjfed  to  be  his: — this  is  the  fact  of 
the  Present.  The  earlierfact  to  he  detected  herein  k  this: 
— Wliether  the  particular  Cicero  who  is  ilistiiietly  known 
to  us  by  meaus  of  other  history  did  actually  write  this 
work.  I  go  through  the  whole  scries  of  evidence  lying  in 
the  interval  of  time  U^twecii  me  and  Cicero;  but  1  know 
that  herein  error  and  illusion  are  possible,  and  this  external 
proof  of  authenticity  is  not  in  itself  decmve.  I  turn  there- 
fore to  the  internal  charactenstics :  Is  it  the  style,  the  mode 
of  thinking  ofa  inon  who  livc<l  at  that  time,  who  filled  such 
A  station  in  society,  and  was  surrounded  by  such  citx»im- 
•taocM  t  Suppose  1  find  these  things  no,  then  thu  evidence 
is  complete: — it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  thtS' 
book,  aa  it  now  exists,  could  hare  existed  if  Cicero  bad 
not  written  it :  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  write 
it  thus;  therefore  be  has  written  it 

Another  lustAnce: — I  read  the  first  chapters  of  the  so- 
called  first  book  of  Moses,  and,  as  must  be  presupjtofied,  I 
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uikIl-'I'^UiulI  tbeiu.  Wli«tlier  it,  wan  Moses  wlio  composed 
tUetii;  or, — sincre  tbts,  from  iiiteriin.1  evidence,  tiisj  Iil*  ob- 
viimsly  iirn»ossiUe, — whether  it  was  he  who  collecteJ  them 
from  mere  verliiil  traditiou  and  jilaecil  tliuiii  ou  recortl;  or 
whether  it  van  Ezra,  or  some  »biU  later  writer;  is  of  no 
iiiiporbance  ti>  me  here : — it  is  evon  of  no  iiuportaiice 
to  me  iu  this  case  tt^hethcr  any  such  person  as  Moiies 
or  Ezm  ever  lived ;  nor  do  I  care  to  know  how  thi* 
composition  has  teen  preserved; — fortunately  it  htis  heen 
preserved,  a.ud  this  is  tlie  tnain  potut.  I  perceive  "by  its 
contents  that  it  is  a  Myth  conceniiiig  the  Normal  People 
in  oppoaitioii  to  another  merely  Earth  born  People;  and 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Normal  People  and  their 
dispersion;  and  of  the  orig-in  of  the  Jcliovah-Worship. 
among  the  adherents  of  which  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  Normal  People  was  OQce  more  to  re-appear,  and 
through  them  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  world.  I 
conelndG  from  the  contents  of  tliis  Myth  that  it  must 
be  older  than  all  History,  ^dcc  from  the  commencement 
of  the  bigtoric  period  down  to  the  time  of  Jesus  there 
waa  none  able  even  to  understand  much  less  to  invent 
it;  and  also  because  I  find  the  aame  Myth  everywhere 
repeated  as  the  niytliical  beginning  of  the  History  of 
all  uE^SJons; — although  in  a  more  labulous  and  sensuous 
form.  [The  existence  of  tbia  Myth,  l>eforc  all  other  His- 
jtory/Ts  the  first  fact  of  History,  and  its  true  beginning; 
(and  therefore  it  cannot  be  explained  by  means  of  any 
/provicus  fact: — the  coDtenta  of  Una  Myth  are  Ibiis  not 
/History  but  Philosophy,  and  a  belief  in  it  is  no  further 
/  obligatory  ou  any  one  thiin  as  it  is  confirmed  by  his  own 

-  -HtV4EiitigH(ionS. 

We  have  said  before,  that  if  the  true  end  of  the  Ex- 
istence of  the  Human  Race  was  to  be  attained  it  wa» 
necessary  that  the  Normal  People  should  be  dispersed 
over  the  seats  of  Bnrharisui :  and  now,  for  the  fii-al  time, 
there  occurred  somutbiug    new   and    remarkable,  which 
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ammd  the  motiiory  of  Mnn  for  lU  pre«crviitioa;-siuuK, 

for VttP   tint  ti'"-^,  ■^^"'■'    Hiuhiry   pt^porfy  Kn  ^llr.l  Ji&vC^ 

ajbeginning;  for  it  can  do  uo  more  tbaa  collect  iu  tlio-^^' 
■hap^  of  foeta,.  and  by  mgam  of  mere  Jlmiyiricisin.  tliat  / 

r^ii""'  ■^'gjliatiw  ?f  tf"^  ^'""'>'  niiniat.  Ttf...^  «f  Hit. 

tocy  whicli  ig  produead  hy  the  jultuij.lm:e-o£  rtip  nriainal 
Cttlture_with  the  origiiia]  Barbarism.  In  tbis  province, 
for  the  6rst  time,  tike  _U>lt3I)Cal-  -Art,  the  fundameiilal 
firinciple  uf  wliicli  wk  bare  stated  above,  «:onies  into 
play  fwr  the  diucovvry  auJ  collection  of  fact* ;  and  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  clearly  and  complfitelr  the  acttinl  con- 
dition of  tlie  Present  Time,  pnrticularh*  in  so  far  as  it 
may  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  previous  facts,  as  wcU 
as  to  perceire  distinctly  under  the  condition  of  wliat 
earlier  facts  alone  llie  present  can  be  iinderetuod.  U  .^ 
is  liLTc  larticulaily  necussarY  to  diaiaUa_^ltiHi;ffbirr  tli-n  K  '• 
deriiflTve    notion  ot   pro6abiitlv  wliicli.  taking  ita  rise  io     -  -^  '    _ 


ft  feeble  PbitoMpliy.  hft>  tbcnca  ^^ffaail  mat  Mtkry  r,\\tt>r 
Bciciice,  and  «BPociatlv  baa  found  a  a^ftiiwt  nnfngA  jn 
Hittory.  [Tbe  Probablo,  beeaUBC  it  ia  oit/y  prcfmhJit^  ia 
^r  that  vary  reaaop  not  true^-. — and  why  should  we 
concede  any  place  whatever  in  Science  to  the  untrue} 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Probable  is  what  toould  be  true  if 
such  and  sucli  principles,  eiidences,  and  facts  which  are 
nwaating,  could  be  prudiice«L  If  we  are  of  opinion  that 
llieao  absent  proofs  may  be  recovered,  perhaps  by  tbo 
discovery  of  lost  documents,  or  the  digging  up  of  hidden 
ToUimes,  we  may  then  properly  enough  note  down  tbe«& 
probabilities,  so  tliat  their  subntaucQ  may  not  be  ket, 
distinguishing  them  by  thin  mark, — mere  prohahiUlUt, 
accompanied  with  a  notice  of  what  ts  rec^uiHite  to 
establish  their  tmtb;  but  we  must  by  no  meanx 
lill  up  the  gap  between  them  and  Tnith  hy  our 
own  too  eiuiy  WHef,  and  by  the  desire  to  prove  an 
hypotbvBtH  which  we.  as  Hifetorians,  choose  to  advance 
a  priori. 
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The  History  oFtliis  gradnal  Culture  of  the  Uumoii  Race, 
as  History  projicrly  so  galletl,  ia  agaiu  matlc  up  uf  Iwo  iii- 
ti mutely  ffcmiieclcd  olements  ;  qq^  B yri"'''i  '^'"^  '^'"  "^"^ 
g  potiteriorL  The  aprJori  i^  tlir  W'^rl'l  Pliin,  t,l»> .|w>»ri I 
features  of  wtiicli  ve  have  set  fortli  in  our  Jirst  lecture, 
conducting  Ilumsuiity  tlirough  the  Five  Epoclis  already 
enumerated.  Without  historicnl  infunnatiuii  at  all  tho 
Tliitiker  may  know  that  tlibse  Epochs,  as  we  have  de- 
■cribcd  Uicm,  itnist  succeed  oach  other,  nnd  mny  at&o  be 
able,  in  the  sama  way,  to  charflctcriifc  generally  such  of 
them  as  have  uot  yet  taken  their  place  in  History  as 
facta.  Now  tlits  dBvelupineut  of  the  Huinaii  Race  does 
not  take  place  at  auce,  as  the  philusupher  pictures  it  to 
himself  in  thought,  liuf,  disturbed  t)y  foreign  powers,  it 
takes  place  gradually,  at  different  times,  in  different 
places,  and  under  particular  circumstances.  These  con- 
ditions do  not  by  any  moans  ariao  from  the  Idea  of  tho 
World-Plmi,  but  are  unknown  to  it;  and  Biiice  there  ia 
no  other  Idea  of  a  j^arUI-F'"".  ^^'"y  '"'°  ""  AlmJ.i»j- 
Uuliiiawii  to  Philosophy  :  and_liere-ljegJus  tit*  prre-Em- 
pii-iiiuTii  iif  Histoiry  ; — its  B^af^rtorf  clement; — History  iy 
i|s  own  prupi-r  fmin. 

TliL-  l*liilosoi»lj(.-r  who  in  his  capacity  of  Philosopher 
incddlus  witli  ni?luiy  follows  iho  a  priori  course  of  the 
World-Plan,  which  is  clear  to  him  without  the  aid  of  His- 
tory at  all;  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  Hi&tory  is 
not  to  prove  anything  by  it,  for  his  principles  are  already 
proved  independently  of  History;  but  only  to  illustrate 
ind  mnke  good  in  the  nclnal  world  of  History,  that 
which  is  already  unJcrstuod  without  its  aid.  Tlirough- 
o6t  ilie^liole  course  of  events,  therefore,  he  selects  only 
the  inalances  in  which  Humanity  really  advances  towards 
the  true  end  of  it«  being,  and  appeals  only  to  these 
iiist*Dces,— laying  aside  and  rejecting  everjtliing  clao ; 
and  as  he  does  not  intend  to  prove  historically  that  Hu- 
manity lias  to  pursue  this  course,  having  already  proved 
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it  pliilosoplt'ically,  lie  only  points  out,  fur  tlio  purposes 
of  itlustratloii,  the  occasions  on  wliich  tliis  has  bceu 
\isible  in  History.  Tlie  inere_Cgllgctor_of  racU_uidcojJ_ 
prooeedB.  ami  ouglit  to  prflrrril,  (\\»U  HtffnrTrTlv  But 
his  busineas  is  not  to  bo  despised  on  account  of  its 
oppositiou  to  Philosophy ;— it  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
hoiiourabls  if  properly  pureued.  H«  ba«  absolutely  no 
support,  no  guide,  no  fixed  point,  except  the  mere  out- 
ward succession  of  years  and  centuries,  vrUolIy  invspectlve 
of  tticir  sigrjificaDce ;  and  it  in  bis  business  to  Jecloju 
all  that  can  be  discovered  historically  in  any  of  theae 
Epoch*  of  Time.  Ug^ia  an  Annalist.  D<n:ji  n.nylliitip 
of  Lhia  ^jnd  eacapf  tJiliT'^— """'  "°  ''°^  frtnng'f'"''  *'" 
rules  of  his  art,  and  must  cndura  th<f  y^pipnitph  of 
ignoraiM!*  nr  fgrr'"""""*  tlow  in  e^ch  of  these  Epq^^j^^^^^^ 
— wliieb  be  distingnishet  only  i>v  thfejr  sHppocaimi  in 
Time,  but  liot  by  PT^eans  of  lli»ir  aaaftnlUI  ii^t,»|^_ 
there  lie,  as  only  the  Philosopher  can  tell  him,  or  the 
Annalist  himself  if  he  he  a  Philosopher  mny  know,  the 
mofit  diverse  elements  iii  immediate  contact  and  inter- 
inixturc; — the  remnants  of  original  Barbarism,  or  of  ao 
original  Culture  which  has  passed  away  without  com- 
munication ;  remnants  or  else  foreshadowings  of  all  the 
other  four  Epochs  of  Culture; — and  finally  the  nctiially 
living  and  progressive  Culture  itself.  The  merely  ciff=^ 
pip.-.!  Ti;t,t,,Tiiii  liaa  tn  oollflrH  faithfully  alt  theae  efe- 
meota  iust  »$  he  fi^f  jfl  them,  and  to  place  them  in  onler 
hesido  each  other:  the  Phiiosopher  who  uses  History  fiir 

with  the    latter    ol^^pL — the  nciuallv  livjng  and  pm- 

the  rest; 


greamve  movement  i;>f  (j^jlturc. — 1  _ 
and  ibUB  ilie  empirical  historian,  who  should  judge  Lim 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  own  art,  and  coiicbide  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  that  which  ho  had  no  oceaslon  to  produce, 
would  be  at  fiiult,  for  it  is  specially  to  be  expected  of  (lie 
Philosopher  that  ho  ilioutd~not~brTngfi»rww4  on  HViay 


sirircs  Ilis  purpose,  laying  iiaidu  cvLrjtliiiiy  of  wliicli  he 

.11  iiialte  no  iiec;  and  I  aiiiiouiii-'c  freely,  that    in    the 

Ilowing  iunuiry  I  shall  employ  it  in  this  way.      SiicU 

roceeJinp,  whinb    mamU    ba    highly  «til{>»l>lc   iu   tbc 

vact  the   vyry   niLtiiwa   nf  thia   anioamo,    1b   f^iiil^.  j^iclijiiiJ.U 

JD  J.he  Pbiloaaphef ;  for  }\e  faiu  already,  iodcpemleutly  cf 
all  Hietory^  provwl  ^p  ptiaciplai  for  tli^  j||^atraf.inii  -at 
»ii;«L.  i.»  rnakfJI  P,*^  qf  Hiatorv.  He  sboulil  indeed 
<le9cr7e  blauio  did  he  nanerb  &s  Tact  that  which  had 
never  taken  placo ;  but  lie  reWen  upon  the  i-e8ii]t.s  of 
liistoricnl  iut|uiiy,  of  which  results  he  employs  only  the 
most  general;  and  it  would  bo  a  grcnt  mtsfortiine  to 
liisltiiiwil  iiu|uiry  itself,  if  st>  much  as  this  were  not 
cU-arly  estahlishtd ; — hut  lie  dosorvL-s  no  hlamo  if  he  is 
ineifly  sileut  with  respect  to  some  thiuga  which  may 
Hfverthelfiss  hav«  taken  plac*:.  Hb  endeavours  I.0  iitider- 
Ktittid  Llic  true  si^iiificanee  niid  nii^aniuj^  uE' Hudi  hiHtoiicnl 
events  aa  are  of  universal  importauce;  and  with  rej^ard 
to  them  he  calls  to  mind  only  Ihe  fatl  of  their  uLCiir- 
rence; — the  mnnn/'r  iu  which  they  took  place,  which 
dciiibtle&3  implies  many  other  foetn,  he  leaves  to  the 
empirical  Hisl^rinu.  Should  he  fird  that,  wilJi  hitt  per- 
haps limited  knowledge  of  historical  di;taiU,  )m  may 
}'et  be  able  to  uuderstand  and  expUiu  a  fact  in  its 
connexion  with  the  whole  World-PJaii  much  Itotter  thiin 
he  who  pU!!su»Mi:s  a  more  extensive  acquainiiiticu  with  ituch 
details,  he  need  not  be  surprised  nt  this,  for  only  on  tliis 
nccount  is  he  a  Philosopher.  In  short,  it  is  Necesisity 
which  guides  our  Race,— not  by  any  luearis  a  mere  blind 
Necessity,  but  tho  living,  codkcjous,  and  intellijjeiit  No- 
cefisity  of  tho  Divine  Life  ;  and  ouly  after  wo  liavo  coine 
under    this   jjentle    leatliug    caii  we  be   truly    free,   aud 
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interpenetrate  J   witb    Idfe;   for    beyond    tlils    tliero  iA%\/r 
nothing  but  Illusion  and  TJiir«ality,      Notbing    is  as   it  tf 
L8,  because  God  wills  it  so  arbitrarily,  but   bccausu    Ue  I 
caoDot    lUAuifeGt    TTimfielf  otlitirwi&e    thau    as   he   (Iue&  ^ 
To    acknowludge    tbta    guidance,    humbly    to    acquiesce 
therein,  anJ  iu  tlie  cousciousnesa  of   tJiis  ideutity    with 
tbc    Diviue    Fuwvr  to    attain    tnic    Blessedness,   is   tbe 
bueiness  of  all  men;  to  coinpreliend  in  clear  intelligence 
wbat  is  Universal,  Absolute,  Etenial,  nnd  Unchangeable 
in  this  loading  of  tbo  Human  Race,  is  the  business  of 
the    PhiloHOjiher;    to   set  forth    the    Actual  Phenomena 
uF  tlie  incuiistaut  and  ever^cliaiiging  spheres  over  which 
with  steadfast  course  it  holds  its  way,  is  tbe  business  of 
the  Historian ; — whose    discoveries  are  only  incidentally 
employed  by  the  former. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the  use  which 
we  have  partly  made  of  History  already,  and  paiily 
itill  intend  to  make  of  it,  can  he  no  other  tlion  this 
its  philoBo|)hicAl  use,  and  cannot  Ite  Iwfked  at  otherwise 
than  as  we  hare  dcsoribed  it  to-day, —  I  trust  clearly 
ami  distincily.  Our  next  task  nhall  he  tu  show  how 
tbe  Idea  of  the  State  according  to  Ktrasun  gradually 
became  realized  among  men,  and  at  what  point  of  tliis 
development  of  the  Ahftolute  State  our  own  Age  stands. 
In  order  to  confine  ourselves  very  carerully  within  tbe 
boundaries  of  our  own  Science,  and  nut  to  give  any 
cause  on  our  part  for  reriving  the  old  dispute  between 
Philosophy  and  HiKtory,  we  shall  out  even  give  out  that 
which  we  havu  to  Ktate  on  this  subject  as  ascertained 
liisiorical  dat.%  but  only  ns  bypothesies  nod  distinct 
questions  for  History,  leaving  it  to  the  Historian  to 
brin^  them  t^  th<^  i^»i.  nt  farlB.  and  tv  inynrr  fiTrrfar 
tbey  are  confIrmc^^  tln-iniLy-  Should  our  views  prove 
merely  dcw  luid  iut«n.-kting,  they  ui:iy  etdl  give  rise  to 
inquiries  from  which  at  least  something  also  dcit  ibd 
iAtvTHtiog  may  come  f<H-tb,if  not  exactly  that  which  waa 
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Iioped  for; — and  bo  our  trouble  shall  not  be  wholly 
lost  Restricting  ourselveB  to  this  modest  deaire,  we 
hope  that  ire  shall  not  lose  the  countenance  even  of  the 
Historian. 
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LECTURE    X, 

THE  ABSOLOTB  FORU  OF  THE  STATE. 


To  sliow  at  wliab  point  of  its  developmeot  th«  State  bas 
Arrived  in  our  own  A^,  is  our  next  liueiuess  as  ADnouDCal 
in  tbe  last  lacture.  The  intelligibility  of  the  demonstration 
which  wd  have  to  make  must  evidently  depend  upon  our 
starting  from  a.  atnctIjLd]i£acd-COuc44>ti<m-a£-lI:e_Stalfi-in- 
it^  Atwnliite  Form. 

'riiore  is  nothing,  especially  in  the  Epoch  in  which  we 
live,  ftlwut  which  more  has  l)een  written,  rend,  and 
spoken,  than  about  the  State :  therefore  in  oil  cultivated, 
even  if  not  exjwtly  scientific  society,  we  vva  reclton, 
almost  with  certainty,  upon  a  greater  amount  of  existing 
knowledge  and  opinion  couccmiug  the  State  than  con- 
cerning any  other  subjeeU  We  must  first  of  all  declare, 
especially  with  regard  to  what  we  intend  to  say  here 
upon  tliis  (Question,  that  we  partly  coincide  with  certain 
well-known  authors  but  upon  other  and  prorounder 
principles  than  theirs;  while  we  differ  from  them  again 
in  many  important  matters:  and  that  tbe  v'lcv  of  the 
State  mofit  prevalent  among  German  Philowphere  is  not 
unknown  to  us,  according  to  which  the  State  ought  to  to 
almost  nothing  more  than  a  juridical  inatitiition ; — a  view 
which  wo  oppose  with  dcliharate  and  well- considered  de- 
termtuatiou.     It  is  to  be  remeinhered,  then,  that  we  arc 
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o^mpelled  to  be^n  with  sooic  apparently  uninteresting 
principles,  concerning  whicli,  all  J  can  nsk  of  you  nt 
first  \%  only  to  keep  them  iu  mind : — but  I  trust  th&t 
Uefuro  the  end  of  tliia  lecture  these  priucipWa  sliall  hare 
become  quite  clear,  by  means  of  farther  definitions  and 
applieatiuDS. 

The  Absolute  State  is  in  its  form,  according  to  our  opi- 
nion, an  artistic  institution,  intended  to  direct  all  ludtvi- 
,V^  duftl  powers  towacds  the  Life  of  the  Race  and  to  transfuse 

them  therein;  nn^i  thii»  to  realize  and  mnnifost  in  indivi- 
dual life  the  general  form  of  the  Idea,  as  we  have  already 
iufficiently  described  it.  Since  the  State  cannot  calculate 
upon  the  inwaitl  life  and  the  oriyiual  activity  of  the  Idea^j 
in  the  minds  of  men, — all  life  in  Idea  being  of  this  lattorj 
kind,  as  we  liavc  aeon  in  our  former  lectures, — and  sinoftl 
it  rather  operate*  outwardly  upon  individuals  who  feel  no 
desire,  but  on  the  contrary  a  reluctance,  to  oflFor  up  their 
individual  life  for  the  Race,  it  follows  that  this  institution 
must  be  one  of  constraint.  For  tho!ie  individvinls  in 
whom  tho  Idea  has  assumed  a  real  inward  life,  and  n-liosa 
-wisli  and  desire  in  nothing  else  than  tooflfer  up  their  lirei'j 
for  the  Rare,  no  constraint  is  necessary  and  for  them  it 
disappcare; — the  State  remains,  with  respect  to  them, 
only  that  comprehensive  Unity  which  coutinually  watches 
over  the  Whole,  which  points  out  and  explains  at  all  times 
Iho  first  and  nearest  purpose  of  the  Race,  and  arranges 
the  «Hlliiig  powers  of  man  in  their  appropriate  sphere  of 
Action.  Itjs  an  nrfisfjc  iuslitution,  ivc  bavo i.aid-r' but  it 
is  RO,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  this  word  t\&  nu  inKtitittion  of 
free  and  sol f-Iii tell ifjent  Art,  ouly  after  it  baa  scientifically 

^ penetrated  to  its  complete  and   perfect  purpose    in   the 

^)  Age  of  Reason  as  Knowledge,  and  to  the  mcnns  for  the 
attainment  of  that  purpose,  when  the  Fillb  Age  of  Rea- 
.  eon  as  Art  hw  begun.     Rut  there  is  aUo  an  order  in  Na- 
il ture.  that  is,  in  iLo  destiny  of  the  Humau  Race,  through 
If  whicli  it  is  ted  towards  its  true  end  without  its  own  know- 
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ledge  or  will;  which  nnjcr  might  bo  called  the  Art  of 
Nuturc :  and  in  this  sense  alone  I  call  the  State,  iu  the 
first  Age«  of  tlie  Human  Race,  an  firi'\ti\c  ioHlitution. 
What  wc  have  alrcaJj  frct  fi)r(L  as  the  dviltcatiou  of  all 
inUiridual  p>jwen  to  the  purpose  of  Ihc  KAce,  is  tJic  Ab- 
•olule   Stat«  according  XaSXiform;   i  *   tl»-  ^^riar^-nct.  of 

n.StfltP     !l|t     nil      ■1apn».lo     ■;r.ip|y    m,     ^^    jfetljcatiull     »f    tllfl  '"-^ ■'■'* 

;...>i»i.iii.l   y ■■■■■■   tn   n  pt.rpnco   n^  \\\^    ItanQ  tthtttever  - 
■  ()int  piirp»g«  "f  tliQ  »!»•«  ni-iy  l.a      Tt  remains,  however," 


quitti  undecided  I>^'  this  definition  of  the  State,  Iww  nuiny 
purposed  of  the  Race  to  the  attatunient  of  which  the 
individual  power  is  to  be  dedicated  can  be  prusecuted 
in  particular  States; — and  it  reniainti  just  on  undecided 
by  this  delinitton  what  is  the  abtulut«  purpou  of  the  Race, 
by  the  disclosure  of  which  the  mnttrial  of  the  Stat«, —  -,  .  L 
the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  it, — might  t>e  described. 
And  now,  after  th«»e  preliminary  definitions,  to  examine 
more  clmely  the  Idea  which  we  have  announced  :  In  the 
first  place,  the  State  which  hax  to  direct  a  neceiuarily 
finite  sum  of  individual  powers  towards  the  comuiou  pur- 
pose, must  regard  itself  aa  a  completed  whole  ;  and,  as  ita 
common  purpose  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Human 
Race,  it  must  regard  the  aggregate  of  its  citizeus  as  the 
Hnmai)  Kaco  itself.  Jt  is  not  irreooncilablc  with  thii 
view  thai  it  may  also  entertain  porpow*  connected  with 
others  who  are  not  numbi^rv^  among  its  Ciiizeos :  fur  these 
purposes  will  still  b«  its  own,  uudertakeu  merely  on  ita 
own  account, — those,  namely,  to  the  attainment  uf  which 
it  directe  tlie  individoal  powers  uf  its  own  Citixens  \ — and 
io  every  caue,  therefore,  it  devotes  these  povara  to  itedf. 
oonaidcred  aa  the  Highest,  as  the  Race.  UJ^jLfitjtifiattiLa 
nine  thing  whether  we  say,  at  above,  that  the  Slate  di 
all  individoai  ix*wers  f»i<vir<El  tf,A  ff/.-  i^fxlu-  hacfj  or,  aa 

odIj  Uiat  this  latter  eiprtojoo  fir>t  stcifuitHM  JLi  trtw  mean/ 
il^  tfaroogh  the  fonner,  aa  we  shall  booh  are. 
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0»c8  more  : — tlic  nature  of  tlie  Absolute  State  consista 
lierviu, — tliat  ivll  iudivitiual  powers  lie  directed  towania 
tU«  Lif'Q  uf  Ibe  Race, — in  place  of  wbioii  Kocc  the  State 


y 
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put*  the  aggregate  of  it-s  «wii  CitiBens.  It  tlierefore  bc- 
cumts  tiiiceasa.ry,Jiral,  that  all  Individuals,  without  excep- 
tion, sliDuld  be  CRibraced  and  taken  into  e'qiial  account  hy 
tlie  State;  aiiJ  seeom?,  tliat  every  Intlividiial  with  oil  hi* 
individiMl  powtra,  wiLliuul  «xceptiuii  or  reserve,  sbuuld  be 
likewise  taken  into  account.  In  a  Stnte  ao  oonstitnted, 
where  all  aa  ludividuaU  are  deJicatod  to  the  llnce,  it  fol- 
lows at  thu  sauif  time,  *'"**  "H  *^^-  ^^'g'lfi  nrliich  lulriiig 
t9  (.l.r-m  ns  nnninoncnt  partH  of  tln^  }^ca  arft  .1.-.li.-nt..-.l  tn 
■■II  III"*  "tl"^  ii"lividiijil  lyytt^bera  of  thp  Rt«tti  For,  te 
_^wLat  are  the  powtra  of  all  directed  t — to  the  Race.  Rut 
«].■.«  /).^i-a  itm  Siift.^  Iiulj  aa  tlje  repreaentittivc  of  the 
fiftc-u  \ — kII  JLs  nitiaeas.  without  a  single  eiceptiou.  Were 
there  some  IndiviJiiala  either  uot  takuu  uito  account  at 
all  in  the  coiuuiun  purpose,  or  nut  taken  into  account  with 
all  tlieir  powers,  while  the  rust  were  included, — then  the 
former  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  union  with- 
out bearing  all  the  attendant  hurdeits,  and  there  would 

tbus  b<J  iia-qliaiitj*.      Only  n>l)f^rp  rtH   wilhi.ii*  .■v>-..[iHftn  n^;ft 

taken  into  aocount,  is  equality  the  result.  C'ousequcutly, 
in  this  L'ou«titutioii,  the  indiTidtinlity  of  each  absolutely 
disa|)pears  in  tbeeonuiiuriity  ufall;  ami  each  one  n^ceives 
back  bis  contribution  to  the  common  power,  atrengtliened 
by  the  united  powers  of  all  the  rtat,     The  purpoae  of  the 

isolated  liiHiwidnnl  i<  W\ii   nwnfijnympnt^    yn.[  \\p  iiip^  l,ifl- 

'yoafcr  as  the  means  of  il«  attainment  ; — the  purpose  of 

tin-      ItftfV      ia      r'llUlllrfi       °"'^      ''■"      l>■^"^"^^^alJa  .a.il>c:.l^..p^ 

which  ia  ilift  fTniiaiti^iL  ^nultuf..  •  \r,  tlif  KtAt<>   fAoh    \^. 

■'ivilllinl  ^— p'^y-  1'ie  pnirnra^  n^t  f»r  liia  ftinn  imir««dL»jj 
■"'j"X"_'^'riti,  *'"'*  ^"''  "■"  p"'-p"="  ■■*'  ■''"  ^Tlf*  »"''  *"*  -f/'mtffd 
iuielUUI  lUO  >vl»ni»^  iinilr>fl  Oiilliir.>  nf  l;lii.  R^-i.   f)j)|(  lln.ro^ 

wirli  liifi  ii-,rn  Imnimrahln  otibninlnnrf  We  must  guard 
oiirticlvcs,  liowuvcr,  against  ro^ardiu^  thu  State  as  if  it 
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were  rlependenl-  on  this  or  tbat  IniUviiJunl,  or  oi»  Itidi- 
viditnls  genemlly,  and  wc-tu  conipfiKwl  of  i\\vin : — ntttiost  the 
Olilv  waj  ill  wliicli  oidiiury  pliiUisuplins  art'  able  to  roii- 
cvive  of  a  Wliule.      Tlie  Stn^f  if    'fiflft    i?  -tn   mt^iTTr  .^„^< 

I.|,f^  ;  jii»i    •"    tl...  Itft.-..  1.,.^  )m.,.,,  .l^m-iilmii    ill    will    fiMllllf  ir*   y^ 

lectures:  it  ib — out  »iiiKl<i  rnUivitlii.Tls.  Iml.  tliuir  cunliiiu-      / 

^.^.  ^Ut:»„  <„  ^„„l.  »f||ri-    the  living  and  cvtT-clnmyiiiy  \ 

prwluetiun  of  which  is  ,^be  gorkof  Individuals   aa  tbeT  ^ 

ft]UttjjupkfiL_,  To  make  my  idea  clear  by  an  example  ; — 

The  RalaM-MC  by  no  loaamt  the  Btotr,  hut  merely  <^jt^jyft«      ^ 

]ilti.  All  ^Ify  rosL  ;  and  thCTO  18  aJwoliitciy  BO  wfiniVMti/^a- 

rttffer  iii  tlif  State  bot  tliftt  of  Citiaeo.     The  Itulfrs,  as  well 

lu  nil  ui)ier  IiidividuftU,  wilb  all  tlieir  imlividual  powers, 

nre  taken  iaio  account  tu  order  to  direct  the  powers  of  the 

goTcmMl, — who  no  more  than  they  couBtituli:  the  Sliite, 

— towards  the  common  purpose,  so  fat  as  Lliey  uiKlcrbttuid    „ 

it,  and  to  enforce  this  purpose  on  all  who  are  opposed  to  Cj-^?^        I 

it.    ObW  ihAi  ramlt  which  ariaeft  from  Uicir  miidnncp  nuV^    _     *  J. 

111?  ■"""'"■'  j.—^-.-/ «*■■■  jp.a^^   i»i,««  tif^*"-'   Ati^A-H  r^ 

"^"lll  lIlTi  State  in  t^p  tlriptj-Kt    rciku.    nf  tho  nrwit  -* 

Only  one  objection  is  here  to  be  anticipated ;  wbicli  I 
meet  rlirectly.  It  •a\sf^  be  <tni>l  -  Why  then  arg  all  the  power* 
of  ludividuals  to  be  tikep.^itft  ^jpyMini  in  thr,  piigH^iK* 
of  the-  StAtc  ?  If  this  ]»iirpoise  might  bo  attained  at  Icxs 
cost,  would  it  not,  in  that  ca«e,  be  sufliciont  to  secure 
tb«  desired  e^juality  tbat  the  neceMnry  expenditure  uf 
power  should  l>e  equally  divided  amon^  All ;  and  the  free 
use  of  the  mjterfiuova  power  Ite  left  to  the  free  will  of 
each  Individual  1  To  which  we  reply: — First  of  all,  tbe 
KtippoAtti  case,  that  the  united  power  of  nil  Iiidividuala 
might  not  be  necessary  for  tbe  purpose  of  the  State,  can 
iMver  occur,  and  is  inipossiblo.  Such  powers  of  tbe  In- 
dividual  at  are  pcrhapii  unknown  to  bimiictf,  and  also 
audi  OS  lOAY  bo  known  to  him  but  arc  unknown  or  un- 
avaiUUe  to  tJic  State,  ore  indeed  uot  to  he  taken  into 
account  in  the  purpose  of  tlio  State;  but  oil  luditidual 
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power  wliinli  is  Icnown  and  accessUile  to  the  State  is 
necessai'y  to  it  for  the  furtherance  of  its  piir|>o8e: — its 
purpose  is  Culture,  and  iii  order  to  maiailAiu  the  poaitiou 
bo  which  a  State  has  alri^ady  attained,  and  to  advance 
still  further,  it  requires  at  all  times  thu  ex«rtion  of  every 
Available  power; — for  only  through  the  uiiitod  power  of 
A9I  lias  it  attained  this  position.  Should  it  not  tftke  thft 
whole  into  account,  it  must  recede  instead  of  advancing, 
and  lose  iLs  position  in  the  ranks  nf  Culture:  and  wSiat 
would  further  ariiie  out  of  this  we  shall  see  at  another 
time.  Secondly,  1  ask, — What  would  the  Citizens  do 
wTtrh—tW-rauiaiuiti^  power  wlncji  sliouUi  iuAliut  case  he 
left" fiir  tWir  irce  use  I — Shall  they  remain  idle  and  leave 
thia  power  unemployed?  This  is  contrary  to  p.very  form 
of  Culture  and  ia  lu  itself  fiarWritimi  the  cultivated  niau 
cannot  be  inactive  or  uucitipluyed  beyond  the  necessary 
period  of  rest  required  by  liis  sensuous  nature,  and  this 
period  of  rest  tha  State  iii  any  case  would  linve  left  to 
him.  Or  sluall  they  apply  this  power  for  the  iidvauce- 
ment  of  their  individual  purposes?  In  a  Perfect  State 
iio  just  individual  purpose  can  exist  which  is  not  in- 
cUniml  in  i\ic  jmrposes  of  the  Community,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  Community  does  not  provide. 
Shnidil  it  finally  be  saitl. — This  power  m.^y  be  applied 
by  the  Individual  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  private  and 
undisturbe*!  Culture; — then  my  answer  would  be,— There 
is  no  kind  of  Culhire  which  does  not  proceed  tVora 
societyj  that  is  frum  lln;  Suito,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  ivord ;  and  none  on  whteh  it  h  not  incambetit  to 
strive  to  return  to  the  State  a^aiu:  this  Culture  is  there- 
fore iLsi;!f  a  purpose  of  the  Statu,  and  it«  advaucemuiit 
in  each  Individual  ac-oordiug  to  his  degree  must  liavu 
already  bean  taken  into  account  in  the  Pvrfeut  Sttilo. 
Wc  sTiall  aflerwai-ds  tal;«  care  that  tins  shall  not  be 
inlsundtirBtood  in  it.<i  application  to  the  Antuiil  Stat«: 
here  we  speak  only  of  the  Perfect  State,  and  to  it  tin; 
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jH-iDcipl«  wtiicli  we  Iiare  laid  <]uwu  U  applicable  wUkoat 
ajiy  limitatiou. 

To  fatac^UicniselveB  with  frotdoia  l-i  tliis  Absolute 
oson^of  tlic  cundUiuns  iinpnsc'l  \iy  R'  an<j]i  on  the  llu 
Rjioe.  ia  the  vocatiQp  of  3Ianki^^l     'iHiit,  ^iiiiua^l  Lkv^lion 
cuilil  takfl  plnr^*  Tiftitil'pr  in  tin-  fiMtp  nf  liiii"i.-^-ij'/i^  anion;* 
thelVarmal  i'tiupiu,  uutiaUta  tttftUt  *>f-<H4giin>l  ItarLaijan 

Not  anioug  the  farmer: — toerc  men  fotintl  tTiem&lves  it 
tht  most  perfect  social  relations,  without  iiBed  of  nay  re- 
straint or  superintendence  :  every  one  n.ctei]  justly' and  for  ^      ' 
tlie  oorniilon  advantage,  spontaneously  and  without   ri;«  <r***^-'-y^ 
flection  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  ou«  vtso  for  ■'■^'-*'"^*'^^ 
hiin;  ainl.without  this  condition  being  first  brought  about        V^'T.j 
«ither  by  his  own  skill  or  by  any  prucuea  of  tiature : — wo 
have  heie  no  trace  of  n  new  ^unufiiH.     Neither  t-mild  tlui 
occur  among  the  latter: — tlisru  each  indlvidiud  caied  only 
for  himself;  and  indeeil  only  for  his  lower,  merely  animal, 
wants  ;    and  no  one  rose  to  the  conception  of  any  higher 
enjoyment     Consequently  it  was  only  in  the  commingling 
of  tlie  two  original    tribe*  of   our  Race,  aa   the   Actual  / 

HumaD  Race  of  History,  that  the  dcr^pment  yf  ^^^t^^-J 
State  could  begin  and  be  carried  cat.      C— <**-*■     '  r    "•*■    It"  _. 

The  first  condition  of  a  State,  and  the  Brst  essential 
ebaracteristic  of  our  idea  of  it,  ns  stated  above,  is  this: 
Th€it  Frtemen  miMf  ql. first  lecome  tulneet  to  the  utUl ~ait4- 
nyrJMliwJnteg  of-otb«r  Sr*4Muea~  Freemen,  I  sur,  in 
Oppontiou  to  Slaivs;  and  by  Freemen  I  mean  those  to 
whoee  own  »kill  and  judgment  it  is  left  to  provido  the 
means  of  sul»ist«ncti  for  thcnisolves  and  their  families; 
who  are  accordittgly  ^ovorci^iL  hcuU  of  fatiutics,  and 
«ron  continue  to  be  so  after  tbeir  submission  to  a 
foreign  will  which  has  other  purposes  in  view.  A  Shoe, 
on  the  contrary,  is  ho  to  whom  there  is  not  left  even 
the  care  for  his  own  suhKisteucf,  but  who  is  niaintaiuoJ 
by  another,  and  in  return  becomes  subject  nitb  his  whole 
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pow<Ts  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  master ;  who  therefore 
canuot  l>f  tlio  head  of  ii  family,  but  is  a  member  of  & 
foreign  family,  and  a  boiidsman  for  life;  liis  iiiasUir  having 
no  otiier  reason  for  nmintaining  him  but  that  liis  main- 
tcnancc  is  mote  profitali'le  than  his  destruttion.  free- 
men, I  said,  as  such,  and  on  the  supposition  that  they  still 
reiiisin  five,  must  subject  themselves  to  a  foieigu  will; 
■ — and  I  said  so  fur  this  reason  : — iLhfilonga-to  the  Idea 
of~a  State,  lUut_Ui&  sul>j«ct«il  may  at  ]t;aat  OiL-m^it'N'cs 
hecome  n_ purpose  ;  and  tluR  can  only  occur  whc-u  in  thutr 
jubjectioii  thoy  still  rouiniri  fri^'O  wiiliiii  a  certoin  spiicre, 
and  thjs  epTierc  of  tlictr  libtity  afterwards  comes  '0i1h- 

Etlie  piiqiosG  of  tlic  SliiU'  wliiiri'tfm  Stunji  mVfpiPiw 
higher  Onlture ; — but  ihn  i^ltivt:  as  suob,  and  in  the 
e  of  Ills  npver  attaining  freedom,  cannot  himself  be- 
come a  purpose;  he  is  ut  best,  like  evt-ry  other  animal, 
n  mere  instrument  of  bis  master's  purpose;  but  by  no 
iiicaiift  &  purpose  himself.  In  this  subjection  of  Freemen 
to  the  ovowigbt  and  rule  of  other  Freemen,  there  ar« 
tbun  two,  or,  if  we  reckon  otherwiee,  three  cases  possible: 
ftoJ, — as  this  Gubjection  is  the  origin  of  the  Stato,^ 
there  nre  just  as  many  possible  fundamental  forms  of  the 
Stale,  through  which  it  must  pass  towards  its  accoinpliBb- 
ineut ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  observe  well,  and  even  to  com- 
mit, lo  inemorj',  these  fundamental  fortus,  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  intend  to  rest  oil  our  subseciueiit  disquisi- 
lions  upon  this  subject. 

Namely, — by  this  subjection  the  general  mass  of  in- 
dividuals who  bavL>  thereby  cunie  into  combination, 
considered  as  a  completed  Whole,  are  either  All  wiihoitl 
trcption  fuhjecteil  to  the  Wholf,  that  is,  to  the  common 
piiriinse  of  All, — a-s  it  should  be  in  the  Perfect  Slate; 
or  Miry  lire  not  All  auhjtxtcd  to  the  Wkoh.  The  latter  cise, 
where  All  arc  not  snlyectcil  to  the  Wlioli;,  can  only 
be  supposed  possible  in  this  way, — as  the  auljectcU  at 
kfist  are  Alt  subjected, — that  the  mh/fctors  have  not,  on 
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titMrpart,  subjected  tbctnselves  reciprucally  to  tbe  others 
and  to  the  Dcccssar)-  pui])08es  which  ax©  common  to 
the  others  and  to  themselves.  Tbe  suhjectore  have  con- 
sc4fucntly  siilijucted  the  others  to  their  own  particular 
piirpofie ;  whieb, —  as  it  cannot  be,  or  nt  least  cannot  Im 
wholly,  oue  of  sensuous  enjoyment — for  in  that  case 
they  would  at  once  have  reduce"!  the  suhjected  to  slavery 
and  destroyed  their  freedom  altogether.-— must  necessarily  <" 
be  the  purpuAe  of  luliug  for  the  euiku  of  ruling.  Th'«  ^  '^ 
*"■■"  ^''  mif  f''-'*  "^"^i  aa  it  w  ths  f^*  fr..^.  wi.i^i.  *i.« 

of  i^i    wwwfart  of  the   Slat^  why  ye   djgjdad  JBt^   tlia 
<jae»e»  of  Ruier«  and  Knied,  which  can  never  excbuig^ 

th^JL  l^l"""*  I""'"'''""'  *"  ^^*"C  ^'  "T^  ~*'""g«"'*^ 
eo^ijBlS,  It  is  cvidrMit  liere,  in  pitsaing.  that  such  a  Stat« 
cannot eubdiic  its  \a&mi]s  icilh  all  lMf!r poioerg  to  its  purpose, 
as  the  State  caa  certainly  do  vrlien  it  lias  abetter  purpose 
iuvicw; — for,  in  so  doing,  it  would  make  them  perfect 
Slaves,  nnd  would  thereby  cease  to  deserve  the  name  even 
of  ft  nascent  State  Our  other  cage  wag  t^hia^ — Th^-^^l 
Ilia  iiwlii?idniJ  niRmbflraof  th^fftftte.  wjtbout  exception, are 
8ubj«ct«d  to  tbe  purpose  of  the  Whole.  YhTs^agaTii'TBjto*; 
lilllfl  in  tirn  »iyi->w  Jilrnl.  nil  iLu  iudividual  mcaubeis  ma^r 
be,  only  negcilivctjf.  subjveleii  to  l!ip_  Wlmlc;  tlint  i*.  a 
purpo&e  may  l>o  fiecurcd  to  ctoi  ;.  im  '  ili  nt  exception, 
ID  the  prosecution  of  which  no  one  else  dares  to  binder 
bim.  Such  a  purpose,  secured  by  the  constitution  again-it 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  one  else,  is  catle<l  a 
liight:  in  snch  a  constitution,  therefore,  every  one  has 
a  Right  to  which  all  other  men  without  exception  are 
subjected.  Ei^ualily  of  liight  for  all  men  as  Right;  but 
by  no  nieftna-ItELlIcal'ffiytfa/ — IbV  ITie" pnrposes^ecurccT 
to  differcut  iudividunla  may  he  very  difiV-reut  in  extent^ 
and  tho  existing  state  of  such  relations  was  guncnilly  taJccn 
for  the  measure  of  Right  when  the  dominion  of  Law» 
began.    It  is  evident  that  tho  State  which  occupies  this 
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position,  siupe  it  conferK  HigliLs  upun  some  of  its  Citiitens 
wliicli  exceed  llic  Rights  of  otlier»  who  utr  neTertlielcss 
ablv  to  keep  tbeir  ground,  is  far  from  siiLjectiug  all  the 
powers  of  these  fa.vourit&s  to  its  purpuse :  uay,  Kince 
by  these  PrivilegeB  of  its  favourites  it  Lindurs  tlic  others 
ID  the  free  use  of  their  powers,  thut  it  even  wastes  tb«8« 
po^wcri  for  the  purposes  of  Itidividimls;  and  therefore, 
with  nit  its  Equality  of  Right,  is  fur  rL^iuoved  from  the 
Absolut*  form  of  the  Stat*.  The  cas«  wo  have  now 
dvscriherl  would  be  the  secoinl  ftiiidHiix^ntal  form  of  the 
State,  nnJ  the  aecoud  stage  iipoii  which  otir  Ilaco  would 
find  itself  iti  \ta  jirngrcss  townnls  the  perfect  fomi  of  the 
State.  rA«tljr^--tti^t,  ikll  iKft  it»liv»liial  jucmbers  oi  ilie 
State  arc  BuV»^ected-ta  tie  purpose  of  t!ie  Whole,  may 
also  moarij  that  they  arc  m-i,  im^itly  siibjacteU  uc^'a- . 
tively  thereto,  \mtaho  positively  ^  f^'^  tlmt  iilisnliitcly  po 
IiiJiviJunl  caa  pro|>060  any  piir^)iM<.<  U>  litutuoilf,  nud 
devote  hitiiisulf  to  its  furllieiAiice,  which  in  hw  own 
merL*]y  and  not  at  the  same  time  the  purpuse  of  tli« 
whole  CorniiiUHJty.  It  is  obvious  tliiit  in  such  a  Cfnistilu- 
tion  all  tho  powers  of  all  men  ans  taken  into  account  for 
the  common  purpose, — this  common  purjtosc  being  no  other 
than  the  purpose  of  all  men  without  exception  considered  as 
a  Race;  and  that  therefore  this  constitution  manifests  the 
Absolute  form  of  the  State,  and  a  true  equality  of  liigbts 
and  Powers  begiiia,  -^Jbi^  equality  do<itjiQt.,lty_ajiy  means 
exclude  the  distinrtion  of  ClasitesJn  society;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  human  power  may  be  applied,  which 
arclefl  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  ludividuals,  whoagiiiu 
haivo  the  other  modes  of  Ihijs  application  of  power  to  the 
exclusive  cultivation  of  other  men,  But  no  Clasa,  ajiil  do 
Cxcluflive  application  of  power,  must  be  pcniiiltcd,  which 
isnot dedicated  to  the  purpose oftheWhoj^j  an-!  wbtch Ts 
noLjiibiQl]lteJy_iiec«aaary  ii*t.lha-W-bole  ;^the  produce  of 
wliinh  is  not  actually  part.aken  of  by  all  othrr  classes,  and 
by  all  the  Individuals  who  coni|>ose  these  ctattses^  according 
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to  their  obililj  to  erijoj  it  Tiiis  would  be  Uifi  MiVf/atagc 
of  the  dovel'ipmciit  of  tlie  State ;— in  -wliicli  it  would  be 
p«rfecled,  at  leaat  according  to  its  Form. 

It  will  l>e  found,  ami  perhaps  it  mny  be  understood  at 
once  by  the  more  att«ntiva  and  prepared  auditor,  that  hy 
menus  of  this  perfection  of  lU  Form,  the  Sute  fur  the  first 
tiiuu  ubtaius  possession  ©f  jtjt  -tme  Matrriat, — thariK7  tire 
geiiuimt  purpuM  of  iha-Huioau-Rac&.'nLliichJuui-asjiuuiuiLul 
itjelf  withtirit7~a»d  thiit  it  has  still  ti)  go  through  many 
fltages  oi  its  progrees  before  ila  end  ahall  ba  attained.  We 
speak  here  iu  the  meantJEae  oply  of  the  For»i  of  thg  Stat^. 
I  have  UDdertakeD  theae  preliioiuary  hicjuiries  in  order 
that  wc  may  be  enabled  to  show  what  puiut  uf  itii  develop- 
ment the  State  hn«  attained  in  our  own  Age, — in  those 
countries,  of  course,  where  it  is  faithest  advanced.  In  ^Le  ^ 
meaotime  I  roaj_dgclacg.jltat  Jq  ray  opinion.  Ibe  SloUi, 
still  occtiprcd  wilb  the  compjcliou.  of-Jts Jofw,  hai  aaw 
firnjj  establisliiil  it-tlT  <m  what  wc  have  dcEcrlbod  as 
the  second  M.i^i;,  .nnl  ■.  mh  .ninir.^  to  iittnin  (tie  third ; — 
Wlnel»-IaU$r  it  has  even  .'iHainti!  iu  jTnt.  .n.'!  )ii  j'li'.  has 
iftt  yat  att>im>J,~Hpncg.tiiarin  our  own  Age  more  tTian 
at  any  previous  time,  every  Citizen,  with  all  Ins  [mwcrs,  is 
subjected  to  the  purpoeo  of  the  State,  is  thoroughly  pene< 
trated  by  it,  and  so  has  become  it«  instniment ;  and  that 
the  State  endeavmirs  to  make  this  subjection  universal  and 
complete : — this  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  Age  in  its  Civil  Ketations. 
What  we  precisely  mean  by  this  assertion,  and  that  it 
is  actually  the  case,  will  bo  most  easily  shown  by  de- 
picting Times  when  it  was  not  so;  and  by  setting  forth 
liisl-orically  how,  and  by  what  course,  it  has  gradually 
beeomo  as  it  now  is.  We  reierro  this  inquiry,  as  well  as 
suiii<!  other  iuvestigatipos^whicb  must  precede  it,  for  the  -\ 
foll'iwing  lectures,     *-'  jJ—t^  •   ■•  _'.    "  _     \  ■■  /  i  ■>    -  #j,       r^-i 

Iiet  us,  however,  discuss  one  not  unimportant  point  of 
i],\^  flfffi^'^i  t'^-A«.y — iluil  of  rVjlilit'Ul'frceJom.    Even  in   V^ 
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free:  be  diJ  uot  become  a  Slav«. 
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then  tlic  unturu  of  tbc  whole  institiitiou  would  have  lieen 
lost.     1q  this  condition,  liotrerer,  oot  ereo  tli«  personal 
freedom  of  the  Siihject  was  ^uaramteed  :  ho.  might  be  re- 
duced to  Blavery  by  one  of  the  Rulers;  he  \isul  tliercfore  no 
Civil  Freedom, —  that  is,  as  we  have  flxplaiiied  it  above,  he 
hadjig^^igilsecured  to  ^«h-  &y  du.  £otutitututa  :  he  wsui  in 
fggtJlQfc-a-Citi**!*  but-oiUy  a.Sul*j«ct ;   a  Subject,  however, 
only  to  a  curtain  extout, — 'not  being  a  Slave ;  and  lieyoud 
tilt:  litiiitis  I'f  his  .subjectionjij;  was  flue, — not  through  Law, 
^a-X-but  tijct/ujtli-Nfttnro  tmd  JLccidaati     la^E_gecond  form  of 
C-^  Th^  Sti'i<ii«*fll'  Inihrirfnn4;^ithf»ttti  n»orplion,io6niv»>l -l»<wk 
^J^  throwgh    the  constittitinn  a  imrtion  of  freedom,— not  ex- 
^^      acTly  oF  arbiirary  jrower,  but  onii^pL-iiduiiei*,—  by  which 
..••  y  be  compelled  nil  other  men  to  respect  a  certain  purpose  or 
"x      Uighf.  whirl]  belonged  peculiarly  to  him; — and  every  one 
hud  thai  liis  own  degree,  nob  of  mere  personal  liberty,  but 
of  sctiurud  luid  therefore    Qjvil  Fretthun ;  while  .buyond 
lids  lie  viaa  a  Sid^oct;   mid  it  Ht-'  Piivil^»^iw»  wf  otlui£s,.ii/ 
wIu£IlW-wm9  rc«tTaiiifti},  vrava  mure  iixtcnsTm-thaii  his  own? 
— be  was  more  a.Sutycct  than  /l. Citizen. .  In  tlig^Abioluto 
y^     f"""  "f  *hA  Stft^i),  wheru  all  the  powore  of  all  men  are 
*■ —         called  into  uctivity  for  the  necessary  purpoHC  of  the  vrbole 
community,  caali__Iiidividual  binds  all  otlit-rsjust  in  so  far 
as  he  ie  boiind  by  them:  all  have  equal  Uivil  KighTs  or 
i'  Civil  Freedom;  and  each  Individual  is  thus  at  once  a  com- 
Y       plete  Citizen  and  a  complete  Subject; — and,  for  the  same 
l>>      reason,  all  arc  Citizens  and  Subjects  in  like  manner.     If 
we  call  that  tlie  Rovereiga -powM  ivhichin  jrcftUty^fiiyes 
it^7p'Jrp'"*e  to  the  ^StjitO,  tljon.  in    this    last- men  tinned 
form  of  tbe  Slate,  every  Citizen  wilt  be  a  patt  <»£  the 
Soi-ereign  power  ill  the  sajjUO  uiaimiT  :itid    in  the_jiar)ie 
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d    if   in    this    rcspLL-i    wt-    li.  Umw    the    title 


Sovereign  upon  IndividtiaU,  then  the  principle  just  laid 
down  ma-y  also  be  expressed  thus: — Kach  Individual  is 
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CDtirely  a  Sovtreian  in  respect  of  Iiia  necessary  purpose 
MA  inf m'-^T  A*"  *^"'  "»"'•■'  ani  sT^'i'^ly  ^  Subject  ill  respect 
of   tlie    application  <J -ltut-in<iiv»!iial    puwera  .•— mfj    all 

Sucli  is  tbc  caao  iu  rcforciice  to  llie  State,  w1)i>ii  Lalten  in 
il«  stiiclest  seuBy,  as  we  have  descriLeJ  il  abovt, — I'f.  as 
an  Idea.  It  ia  a  wl]o]]y  i]ttri:reut  fj^ufstiuu,  possessing  iio- 
tliiii^  in  cummmi  with  the  former  one, — Wliw  then  nhall 
uudutstand  and  mcnaure  this  purpose  of  the  Stato 
given  to  it  in  realitv,  siUhougli  not  opcnlj,  by  tlic  Com- 
munitT  as  a  ^vliole,  and,  by  means  of  this  estimate,  giiid* 
tliu  power  of  ttie  Citizens,  anil  compel  such  as  may  oppoM 
themselves  thereto  ? — in  one  word.  Who  shall  govern  t 
Since  it  is  imiwHsible  that  any  higher  estimate  of  the 
purpose  nhich  hus  been  given  to  the  Ktate  by  the  Com- 
inuiiity  as  a  whole  can  Hnd  a  pines  in  the  State  itself, — 
all  other  powere  and  capacities  in  tlie  State  twing  btib* 
jectcd  to  this  supreme  estimate  and  guided  thereby;— 
it  foUowe  that  thlw  ^atimate  ia  aaaociated  with  £XtfiI)iA] 
independence  and  freedom ;  and  indeoJ  with  IhHHtal 
^rqedotn"  jf  tha  flitwk  iff*)rd  f"^^  xhich  this  expieBSUULJt, 
Afj\YaA  majf  1m  «p|j;aJ,*ft  «h«  activ«-aud  dflicieul  (Mlmin- 
'"^ratif"  ^  '^  RtntP  The  former  question  would  regard 
the  Conatiiution  of  tke  Stole,  which  ia  am)  ought  to  be 
absolutely  dvteriniiiod  by  Hcaaon  alone :  the  question  now 
raised  is  directed  to  the  Form  of  GovemMent. 

It  is  evident,  that  vith  respect  to  the  tatter,  only  two 
cases  aro  possible:  either  all  individuals  without  exception 
take  part  by  rt^Ar,  and  in  a  pvrrectly  eigual  degree,  in  this 
esliniatv,  and,  by  means  of  tl,  in  the  direction  of  all  tho 
powers  of  the  Stale;  and  then  All  are  partJikcis  of  Political 
Frcedom.and  arc  Boinanequal  degrre:— or  this  estimate, 
and  the  direction  cunsctjucnl  ujiou  it,  is  given  over  exclu- 
sively 10  ft  certain  number  of  individuals ; — which  latter 
ease,  according  to  our  prcviouK  invostigntions,  onionnis  to 
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nothing  more  than  thi«,^1hat  a  particular  Cliws  rti  society 
isestiiblisiied  by  Art,oris  met  Willi  in  Natiiro  nnd  Hislorj', 
to  which  is  committed,  as  its  exutusive  hranch  of  the  general 
applicatlou  of  power,  the  estimate  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Stite,  and  the  task  of  governing  acconlitig  to  thin  esliiiiate; 
while  the  other  Classea  direct  their  powers  to  BOincthiiig 
else;  anil  all  uf  thL-iii,  in  tlieir  coiniiioii  character  ils  the 
govcriioj,  stand  opposed  to  the  Ruler*.  Here  Political 
Frcerfom  is  possessed  only  by  the  Rulers;  the  governed  are 
ftllogctlier  without  it,  aud,  in  reffrence  to  the  Govanmicrt, 
they  are  merely  Subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Coustitution  of  the  State,  as  it 
should  liB  according  to  Rpason,  is  not  nece&Karily  altered 
or  abridged  in  any  respect  hy  such  a  form  of  Gnvcninient 
as  wc  bare  now  descrihed  Tlie  goveniing  Class  remains 
fliihject  to  the  common  purpoae  uf  the  Slate,  which  ia 
determined  by  the  general  wants  of  the  Community  ;  and 
it  must  apply  all  itB  powers,  willmut  exception  or  reserve, 
direcihj  \.o  the  attainment  of  this  pur[)ose ;  just  as  the 
other  Cla-sses  have  to  dedicate  their  lahour  indirectly  to 
the  attaianacnt  of  the  same  purpose  :  hence,  in  regard  to 
lhi«  piupose.  it  ia  as  much  suhjocled  as  the  others.  This 
Cla-ss  itself,  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  Race,  iaa  part 
of  the  purpoce  of  the  State;  and  the  attainment  of  its 
wants,  as  an  element  of  the  Race,  hut  not  as  a  governing 
Class,  must  likewise  be  secured ;  and  the  Ruler  is  therefore 
a  Citizen,  just  as  much  aa  all  the  others  hut  in  no  higher 
dcfjree. 

It  4*  thuB  oaly-tbe_fo''rq_of_th''  ^j"}^  which, is_ilatar- 
"""p|l,  find  iti  realization  absolutely  retjuired.  hy  Reason  ; 
hut  by  no  means  the  fonu  of  Oovemment.  If  the  pnrj)n.se 
ot  the  Mtate  be  understood,  as  clearly  as  Is  possible  at  thu 
time,  aud  all  existing  power  he  din-cted  towards  the  reali- 
zation of  this  highest  coucuptioti,  then  is  the  Govenum-nt 
right  nnd  good,  whether  it  he  in  the  haudajiLAll^ur  in 
the  hand*  of  afew  Individuals,  or  finally  in  those  of  a 
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CbglaJmiivwiual: — it  being  understood,  in  this  last  case, 
tliat  tbis  siuglo  I»diviJual  cliooses  liis  assistants  ocaonling 
to  his  own  juilgnient,  wIjo  remain  subject  and  responsible 
to  him.  Civil  f  rt>edom.  ancl  that  to  n»  Puiial  ilt-^TUB,  is  ^^t")' 
absolutely  regiiiltd.  f<ir  ^11  mpn  ;  liiif,  Pnlitir-al  Fr.-i-d<iTri  IB, 
at.  iTifntl,  nriljt  imrrmnrjr  fm'  rmn  irtll  the  ii){]^uincs  which 
have  ever  been  set  on  foot  concerning  ihe  be»t  Govern- 
ment, particuUrlv  in  later  times,  liaYts  liad  fiually  iu  view 
to  find  a  nicaus  of  rcslriuning  the  all-r«8traiiiiiig  power  of 
Government: — first  of  all,  in  order  tlmt^  as  an  .ibsoliitelj 
correct  insight  cannot  bo  obtained  by  force,  there  may  at 
least  be  the  best  possible  insight  actually  applied  to  tbe 
Goverumeiit;  and,  in  that  case,  that  this  best  possible  in- 
sight ahall  be  actually  realized.  How  useful  soevor  tbia 
iuriuiry  may  be  in  itself,  and  Iiowcvt-r  possible  Uic  theo- 
retical solution  of  the  problem,  which  indeed  may  actually 
have  beea  solved  somewhere  ;  yet  tliouaauds  of  years  may 
pass  over  our  ICace  before  thiB  solution  can  belong  to  a 
jdiilosopiiical  cbaravteriKatiun  of  any  Present  Age.  It  Is 
a  fortunate  and  sattsfactwry  thing  for  us,  that  in  the  actual 
position  of  all  ciiltirntcil  States,  and  iu  tbe  wbule  present 
Stage  of  Culture,  tberu  are  numerous  urgent  and  con- 
straining reasons  for  every  Qovemment  striving  to  attain 
the  clearest  possible  insight  into  the  true  purpose  of  tho 
State,  and  acting  at  all  times  with  all  ita  ponero,  accor- 
ding to  the  best  insight  which  it  baa  attained. 

In  the  pui-suauce  of  our  iu<iuiric«,  we  shall  have  oppor- 
tunities to  refer  U>  thece  reuoDS.  Could  such  indicationa 
ou  our  part,  and  the  whole  range  of  inquirie.s  which  wo 
have  beguu  to-day,  contribute  anything  especially  towanl-i 
making  the  particular  Coustitution  under  which  we  lire 
more  intelligible,  and  thereby  dearer  and  more  valuable,  to 
ns,  tlien  would  one  end  be  attained  which  bclougs  to  tho 
purpose  of  these  lectures^ 
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To  determiue  sA  what  Htag«  of  its  devclopinuDt  Uiv  Stato 
Los  arrived  in  Iho  Presidnt  Age,  ie  tite  problem  with  nliicli 
wc  arc  iiow  occupied,  and  to  solve  which  we  have  uudw- 
takoD  the  immciliately  prcco<ling  inquiries  atid  invo)»tiga- 
tiona.  We  hod  Bnt  of  all  to  dcclnre  tlio  mere  Form,  of 
the  Slate ;  that  is,  what  is  implied  iu  the  dutc  g«ueral 
assertion  uf  the  existence  of  the  Stale ; — aud  lUis  we  liave 
done  in  our  last  lecture.  Should  this  iuvestigatiua  have 
appeared  to  some  to  be  tou  spcMiuIative, — so  that,  on  thia 
accoant,  it  has  cither  nevor  been  entirely  clear  to  tbeui, 
or  is  not  DOW  any  longer  wholly  present  to  their  memory, 
— this  can  only  arise,  in  my  opinion,  from  Ihio, — thai  iit 
their  attempt  to  comprehend  the  form  of  the  State  their 
attention  hiu  been  distrihuted  over  too  large  a  number  of 
Individuali),  wholly  different  from  ciich  other  iu  respect  of 
tlieir  outward  qualities ;  yhll«  ^\  ttm  •""•••^i  :..>.^  it  >■»  .■^■■;- 
■j^g  that  thin  tiiiilliltidp  nf  TinlivifliialM  ili  iil  I  liw  >f»iiilllil1"' 
'_  M  an  indivtsiblc  or^aatc  Whole^  For  the  UwU-mtaudiug, 
this  buKneas  of  comprobHuion  is  nut  rendered  more  difH- 
ciilt  by  the  multitude  and  raricty  of  these  elements  ;  hut 
the  Imagination,  and  atill  more  the  commuu  power  of 
observation  which  is  accustomed  to  take  co^iizance  only 
of  the  pcculiaritieK  of  Individualx  smd  of  Classes,  is  easily 
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tired,  unless  it  lias  |i ail  n  certain  nmoiint  of  practice  l»c- 
foreliand.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  our  idcafl  perfectly 
clear  to  tliose  who  pi-rcliaQce  have  not  altogether  uuder- 
stood  OUT  former  lecture;  and  to  bring  the  whole  once 
more  at  one  view  boforo  those  to  wlioiii  it  may  no  longer 
be  thoroughly  prosenl  iu  Licmory ;  let  us  to-da.y  illustrate 
our  views  by  tlio  example  of  a  smaller  Community,  to 
wliicl,  although  not  itself  a  State,  we  may  give  the  Jhrm 
of  the  State, — that  being  all  with  which  we  are  coucerued 
at  present. 

Let  us  suppose  a  uuiou,  perhaps  by  mutual  agreement, 
of  several  natural  families  into  one,  which  would  thence- 
forward be  an  artificial  family.  Tho  purpnsc  of  such  a 
uiiiuu  could  be  nothing  more  than  to  acquire  aud  preserve, 
as  far  as  poGsible,  by  their  coiunion  labour,  the  means  of 
physical  existcuce  ;  and  hence  this  union  would  not  consti- 
tute a  State, — the  State  uol.  being  au  economical  society, 
and  having  a  purpose  very  iiiffcrent  from  the  mere  physical 
tnaintcnauce  of  individual  life  But  let  us  give  to  this 
family-union  the  general  form  of  the  State.  This  is  only 
poSHibltf  ill  the  three  fuljuwing  ways  :^Either  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  bound  to  apply  their  whole  time 
and  ability  to  labour  for  the  whole  number  of  families 
composing  it,  so  that  they  cannot  occupy  themselves  with 
RUght  clae  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  without  ei- 
ceptiuu  Lave  au  equal  interest  in  the  property  and 
enjoyments  of  the  whole; — there  being  nothing  whntever 
belonging  to  the  household  which  is  not  the  property  of 
all,  and  which  would  not,  were  the  occasion  to  arise,  actu- 
ally be  expended  for  any  one.  That  each  should  apply 
liie  whole  ability  for  all  the  families,  I  said;  —  meaning 
thereby,  in  so  far  as  he  possesses  such  ability.  It  is  not 
allowable  that  any  one  should  say, — '  I  am  stronger  than 
all  the  olhers ;  I  do  more  for  the  common  good,  and  th<>re- 
fore  I  must  have  wimething  more  than  olhers  in  the  divi- 
flioD  of  enjoyments;' — for  the  union  and  combination  of 
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^1  iuto  one  Society  is  altoselher  uncvndUtmal ;  —  tlint 
tLis  one  is  tlio  strongest  ia  quite  accidental;  were  he  the 
wenkest  he  would  not  be  le&s  cared  for  on  tliat  acoount; 
BUtI  were  he  accideutAllj-  to  becoiuo  weak  or  sick,  so  that 
he  cotild  no  longer  do  anything  fur  Uie  comoioo  good,  he 
would  st-iU  be  cared  for  in  the  same  ivaj-.  Were  our  sup- 
poatcl  familj-uoion  organized  in  this  way,  it  would  thc-u 
bear  Uic_AJ>Mjiutfi_iiitULiiiUh*-Steter<rr-rf77^Sr^^  ac- 
conTing  to  Reason, — conetstiu^  in  Equal  Rights  for  All. 

Or  : — the  constitution  of  our  supposed  society-  might  bo 
tlius  arranged:  —  that  perhapa,^ — for  vt«  may  leave  this 
point  undetermined,— that  perhaps  all,  without  exception, 
am  liound  to  apply  all  tlieir  powers  fur  the  pur|)OKrt  of 
the  commuDity ;  and  also  that  there  in  no  one  lo  whom 
the  participation  in  some  portion  of  what  has  hoen  ax- 
ijuirc<l  by  ilic  common  labour  is  not  secured  ;  hut  that, 
Devcrthelesa,  only  a  few  arc  admitted  to  parlatce  of  wha^ 
erer  is  most  precious  and  valuable  in  tlic  protluce  of  tho 
cominoD  power,  while  the  othera  are  excludud  from  this 
eujoyuK-nt.  In  this  cuee  it  would  follow,  that  thusu  who 
arc  thus  excluded  have  laboured  only  in  part  fjr  tlit  whole 
community,  and  in  ]mrt  not  for  the  whole  [to  which  never- 
theless ihey  thera)iolTe«  belong),  but  only  for  tho  few 
favoured  inJiviiluula;  and  hence  that  they  have  been,  not 
indeed  wholly,  but  yet  in  this  tatter  respect,  only  lueans 
for  the  atiainment  of  the  purpose  of  these  others.  This 
nrrangemeiit  would  represent  the  second  poMible  form  of 
tlK-  SUlu  :  E<|ual_it^  of  BishlUoL  all  buL  jmI  F-giitd  i^iyjUh 
Finalltf,  w«  may  cuuccirc  of  this  union  of  fumilies  in  the 
following  way  : — that  tho  greater  number  of  its  mcmbors 
labour  w-tlh  all  their  powers  to  acquire  a  permnDttilt  aud 
fixed  estate,  while  some  neither  ptit  their  own  hand  to  tbo 
work,  nor  direct  tUo  labour  of  othara,  nor  trouble  them- 
selves in  any  way  vrhalever  about  the  matter;  but  only 
coniu  from  time  to  time,  and  snatch  from  llie  property 
uccumalatcd  by  tlie  labour  of  tho  others,  whatever  is  most 
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acce^aihle  ami  p]eafi!iig  to  them.selves;  at  most  taking 
care  that  the  working  part  of  the  communitj'  be  not 
wholly  ruined  ;— but  even  this  only  by  their  own  arbilrar/ 
choice,  itiQcc  no  one  can  biud  tliem  to  this  foresighU 
This  condition  of  tlic  society  would  l)«ar  the  first  form  of 
the  State  ; — tlie  absolute  svibjngation  of  the  many  to  the 
selfuh  purposes  of  tlie  few,  and  nhsokitc  extinction  of 
Rights  an^'iiig  nti — This  would  be  a  picture  of  the  three 
possible-  fiiiidainenLal  forms  of  the  State  which  we  have 
already  eniiinerateU. 

From  this  constitution  of  the  State  and  the  I'emonal 
and  Civil  Freedom  which  are  its  necessary  elements,  ive 
carefully  distiiiguiiihed  the  form  of  Oovernmcrtt  and  the 
Political  Freedom  which  belongs  to  it.  That  which  we 
liavo  adduced  on  this  Utter  subject  may  Ukewiae  be  il- 
lustrated by  ftin-  imaginary  community.  In  tho  snppospd 
fnmily-iiniou,  all  the  powers  therein  united  ought  to  be 
directed  tij  the  attainment  of  the  cnmnion  puriMso.  Tliia 
can  be  secured  only  by  one  single  Will  assiiiniiig  the  guid- 
ance of  tlie  whole  application  of  power,— deierminiug  ot 
all  tinita  what  ought  to  bo  done  immediately  for  the  pur^ 
poae  of  the  coniraunity,  and  what  may  be  deferred  ;  wliat 
must  be  infallibly  accomplished,  and  nbat  may  be  reliu- 
<)^ui6hed  should  snfficiunt  time  and  ability  be  wanting  for 
its  attainmant; — !l  Will  which  appoints  each  onn  his  place, 
so  that  his  exertions  may  not  iuleirupt,  but  assist  niid  co- 
operate with,  the  laboui-R  of  others; — a^Will.  in  fine,  to- 
which  each  LnHiviilual  unconditionally  submits  his  own 
wjTI  ill  respect  to  the  employment  of  his  powei-s  for  tfie" 
^urj^joses  of  the  cunimuuity.  Whence  shall  proceed  this 
oue  Will  which  is  to  guide  all  other  wills  ?—Eitliei-  all 
th«  members  of  tte  eommuaity  who  have  attained  ma- 
ture age  assemble  together  so  often  aa  a  new  resolution  is 
needed  upon  the  eoniniou  interests;  alE.  without  exception, 
express  their  opinion  on  the  question  proposed,  »o  far  as 
tlicy  iiDderstand  It;  and,  after  sufRcient  general  delibera- 
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tion,  tlio  majority  of  voices  tleciJes  llie  pwint, — to  wliich 
decision  all  mual  lliciiceforward  Le  subject  m  tliclr  ouL* 
waril  actions,  whatever  tlitry  may  tliink  in  tiKir  own  minds 
of  its  justice.  It  T.l>n  ri^rpiimnjiy  bc  canstUatcd_iiL  tiuL 
way,  tlicn  each  has  bv  Right  au  oqtialjibare  in  thejlirec- 
tton  of  the  common  purpose, — ivliicli  (tirm'tion  in  the 
Slate  is  calltd  Onvemnient;  ami  Uiis^freeilmii,  wlii.jli  willi 
reftreiiL'f  i"  ihv  Suil>-  i.vi-  *\\\\  Pillticid  ^jitL^'  --'',  i-  Hiug 
h^  llight  tquaJly  diviJfil  aiu' n^.'  nil.  By  lipjiit,  I  iiave 
snid,  liotli  ill  tlic  ioruii:!  loriun  wiih  reference  lo  iJic  State, 
and  in  tliis  with  refuruncc  to  the  aupjKjjicd  fuinily-uiiioa; 
for  shoiild  there  Ix:  any  ono  wlio  ts  not  possessed  of  any 
opinions  upon  the  cutnmon  good,  or  who,  if  he  do  possess 
*uch  opinions,  yet  cannot  express  them;  then  he  would 
actuaUif  possess  Hule  or  no  iiiSueiice  in  the  ultimate 
dut(!nuiii»lion  of  the  community;  hut  he  would  not  ho 
excluded  from  thin  tnHuence  by  defect  of  Right,  but  only 
by  his  own  incapacity. 

Or,  in  the  second  case. — the  commuuity  may  bare 
made  over  to  a  committee  composud  uf  a  few  Individuals, 
or  even  to  one  Individual,  the  superintendence  and  <lirec- 
tion  of  the  whole; — and  in  this  case  they  resign  their 
oirn  right  of  direction  and  judgment  in  the  administration 
of  Qovornment, — but  only  so  far  a<i  outward  action  is 
ooncerneJ,  for  in  thought  and  Rpoech  they  ore  still  at 
liberty  to  do  wbat  they  will,— and  unconditionally  subject 
their  own  practically  active  will  to  the  will  of  their  autho- 
rised committee  ur  individual  manager  In  this  nietliotl 
of  prosecuting  the  common  puqiose.  there  is  no  place  for 
what  tlic  State  calls  Political  Freedom, but  only  the  condi- 
tion of  subjection.  ticvtfthrjflm.if  all  without  exception 
li^Yft  aw  ^-Qiml  «Viarrt  in  all  tbo  adviuitages  of  the  ooin-~ 
inunity,  anilif  ;<T  ■■' ■  '■  lividiial  ])rjwerB  are  directed  by 
tluj  best  poiuiihlL  :  .  ^/.  ■  Luwutds  the  common  good,  ami 
not  towards  njiyi  pri ralo-wUawUig^i  Umui  the  mauagenieiit 
of  tlia  ooiomutiity  i» -i>0>rioctly  It-jfitimnte ;  and  it  has  lost 
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BOthtiig  by  makitlgDvei-liic,  i3irju:timi^to  a  few  or  ev«D  to 

uiie;  lull,  nil  tlj«  coiitrarj!.  lias  guiiiftrf  ttiftif-hj,  ainrp  jufgiy 

'In<IiviilunU  ctIiii  umilr)  hn.if<-   fnnlTJlinfjtl  ^"tihill^  ^yiibh'" 

||foi'   Llitj   i-i.mrn.iii   gfinil   ^r)   X\\i>  lyUfPinlflj    nin   nft   IjMgair  «n»^ 

II l)i;l^tiil  to  sacriticc  tlieir  time  in  atundiiig  t!i<;re,  but  may 
|l  initcad  coutloue  peaceably  to  pnwtiw  ihM  w4i«U  tbey 
undcrstiind. 

All  tlinl  lias  been  now  illustrated  by  means  uF  our  siip< 
posijj  conimunilj-,  we  liad  already  adduced  in  our  former 
lecture  upon  the  form  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  qiicRtion, 
— What  is  implied  in  the  men*  txixtence  of  a  State  ?  But 
we  added  at  that  time,  that  the  positiou  of  a  particular 
State.  oroTthe  State  at  a  particular  Epoch  of  Time,  'u 
also  to  he  determiued  hy  this  inquiry, —  whether,  and  iu 
hyrt  far,  tlio  true  pHrpose  of  all  States, — or  whether,  nnd 
in  how  far,  tho  Material  of  the  State  as  ilistinguisbod  from 
its  Ft'riii,—\iH^  been  nttaineil  therein  ?  We  must  furlliur 
discuss  tlm  Material  of  the  State  before  we  can  begin  the 
historical  imjiiiry, — how  the  State  has  giaihially  attained 
that,  point  of  ita  developineut  upon  which,  in  our  opinion, 
it  t\Qyv  iitanda. 

The  purpoio  of  the  Slato  ia,  as  we  have  already  ahowii 
in  our  last  lecture,  no  other  than  that  of  the  Human  Race 
itsalf:— to  orJer  all  its  relations  according  to  the  Laws  of 
BeasoD.  It  in  only  after  the  Age  of  Reuon  as  Knowledge 
shall  liavc  lieea  traversed,  and  we  «hall  have  arrived  at 
the  Age  of  Reasou  as  Art,  that  the  State  ctiii  reflect  upon 
this  purpose  with  clear  consciousneas.  Till  tlien  it  con- 
staiitly  promotes  this  piirpoue,  but  without  its  own  know- 
ledye  or  free  premeditated  design:  prompted  tberelo  hy 
the  natural  law  c>f  ttic  duvelo])nieDt  of  our  Race,  even  wbilu 
it  has  a  totally  dittercut  purpose  in  view ; — with  whieh 
purpose  of  ita  own  Nature  has  indiMvlwhly  hound  up 
the  purpiiiie  of  tho  whole  Kace.  This  sjiecial  and  natural 
pnrjxwfi  nf  the  State  in  the  earlier  E|Kichs  which  pro- 
oetlo  the  K]Kich  of  Keason  as  KDowled^^o,  is  like  that  of 
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individual  uifu, — mere  Belf-preaerratiou;  aud,  a*  the  State 
cxiatti  otil^'  in  the  Ruce,  tlic  nicru  preacrvatiou  of  tlia 
liaca ;  and,  as  the  Race  dovclope  itself  progressively,  ita 
presen'ation  in  each  particular  stage  of  that  development; 
— in  botli  th«  two  last'incntioncd  cases  without  the  State 
entertaining  an^  clear  conception  of  its  purpose.  In  on  a 
word,  the  ptirposo  of  the  Statg..i<^  to.  Bjaiiittuii-iLseH — 
su'l  t.Iic  purpose  of  Naturo,  i.e.  ta  pla<ra  tlic  .Human  Race 
uader  such  external  cuiiditiuns  as  majr  enable  it  tu  form 
itself,  by  ita  owu  free  activitj,  into  an  express  Tmajjc  of 
Rcnaon, — wholly  coiucidjc ;  nutl  while  the  rittainmcnt  of  tfca" 
former  is  pursued,  the  latter  is  at  the  tauitt  time  being 
accompliflheil. 

Let  us  cuunider  this  matter  in  detail: — 

In  the  intermixturo  of  original  Culture  and  original  Bar- 
Itariun, — from  which  intermixture  alone  a  Human  Race 
capable  of  development  could  arise, — the  first  and  immetli- 
ate  purpose  is  the  reclamation  of  the  savage  tribes  Ag;uii, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  first  traces  of  a  State,  and  Freemen 
are  pemiauentLy  subjected  toother  Freemen  according  to  a 
dcfinit©  rule,  there  Culture  already  exists; — arti6cial  Cul- 
ture namely  produced  by  civil irjition,  not  the  original  Oil- 
turc  of  the  Normal  People  of  which  we  do  not  here  speak  ; 
— and  we  may  therefore  regsrd  the  State,  particularly  in 
the  most  perfect  form  which  it  }\n»  nftsrimed  in  any  given 
Age,ai  at  the  same  time  tbc  seatof  the  highest  Culture  of 
that  Age  Barbarism  stands  directly  oppuned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Cnltnro  wherever  it  comes  in  cont-ict  wilh 
them,  and  constantly  threatens  the  existence  of  the  State^ 
which  thus  finds  itself,  even  by  tbc  ucccMity  of  its  own 
preicri'ation,  placed  in  natural  war  with  tbc  surrouuding 
itarbarism,  and  is  oumpclled  to  use  every  elT»rt  for  its 
uvertbruw,— which  latter,  indeed,  can  only  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  by  bringing  the  Bartkariana  theniMlvo^  under 
the  dominion  of  law  and  order,  ami,  lu  so  far,  cultivating 
tlium.     Thus,  while  thiiiking  only  of  itself,  the  Stat«  pro- 
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motes  indirectly  the  groat  purpose  of  tlio  Hiininn  Rnoe. 
This  iifltur.ll  wai  of  all  Stfttes  a|;a-iiist  ^besurirtiiinliti|jf  Rar- 
barisin  is  of  ■■rt-tit  tii^oificauce  for  Higlonr :  it  jg  tliig,  al- 
Ettoat  gxcluslvaly,  w|^icK  iptygjli^rwi  a  lining  unA  |;'wyT''rPWYP 
priuciplo  into  History...  Wc  sliaU  revert  to  this  principle 
a^anoilier  time,  aud  ttivrcfuic  I  (.ulieat  joii  to  uute  this. 
Even  after  the  general  doniiniou  of  Culturv  hoti  bbCOQic  so 
powerful  that  it  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  outward 
Barbarism,^ after  it  is  perhaps  divided  from  this  Bor- 
hnrJHin  by  broad  oceans, — it  will  nevertheless,  iin]>ollt}cI  by 
ftn  iiiwnn]  necessity,  seek  out  those  Barbarianit  who  cnjj  no 
longer  approadi  it,  inonler  to  appropriate  lo  itself  those 
protliicts  of  their  laiidn  which  they  theinselves  do  not  em- 
ploy, or  tho^e  luTids  themselves;  or  it  may  be,  to  subtlue 
to  itself  llie  poivers  of  thoae  Btirbaiiaiia; — iik  part  directly, 
by  means  of  slavery, — and  id  part  iudirectly,  by  means  of 
unfair  and  ovcrroacliing  coniincrcc.  EUavever  urijugt  these 
piil-puBOEi  iiiuy  appear  in  t|ieinsc'lvc'8,ytt^  by  means  of  them, 
UiL'  lirBt  eli;traot(!rt8Lic  of  yiaJW.flrld-Pla[i,  LB.  the  g^qgral 
iliffnHiiiii  of  Culture,  la  gradually  promoted; — and  ihua 
ivill  it  continually-  proceed,  until  the  whole  Rii.gy_ .  jtliicL 
itjiiliiis  niir  globe  shall,  according  to  the  same  ^Uu^  be 
aiiiiiiyiimated  luto  one  yrtat  I'epublie  of  Culture. 

A  siccond  Decessary  jHi^pujiQ  ui  the  HuuiJui  Buoo  l«,  that. 
EurruunJing  Nature,  yrbich  exercises  au  inilueucc  upon  its 
cxi.il"  111.-  ns  well  ns  upon  its  actions,  jiUall  be  wholly  nnd,_ 
coiM|ilrirIy  snbdni'd  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Undcrstniid- 
jii^  N'li  [lower  of  Nalnvc  shall  prejudice  or  disturb  ibo 
1  •-  piiriioKes  of  Culture,  nor   be   able    to  destroy   ihe  results 

N of  such  purpoises;  every  manifestation  of  siicli  power  shall 
he  aacertai uable  bcforeliand,  and  there  shall  be  known  anJ 
acccsxible  means  of  proven  ling  any  consequent  danger.  It 
aball  be  possible  to  compel  every  useful  power  of  Natnie  to 
shape  iteelf  to  the  uses  and  piirposes  of  men.  The  powers 
of  Slan,  again,  shidl  be  multiplied  by  an  appropriate  diistri- 
bnti'Ui  of  the  necessary  branches  of  labour  among  moiiy 
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members,  each  of  whcm  sliall  acquire  ovily  on*  bnmch,  but 
acquire  tliat  one  weH; — these  powers  sh&U  be  armed  with 
tliR  knowleflgo  of  Natiirft  ami  of  Art,  ami  witli  conTi'riient 
imptcntents  aiid  niAcliincry,  and  ihuB  be  raised  superior  to 
everypower  of  Nature;  so  tbat  all  tW  iner»  earthly  pur- 
|K)se8  of  man  may  be  attained  without  superfluous  ex- 
penditure of  time  or  labour,  and  stifBcicttt  opportunity 
be  left  remaining  for  him  to  turn  his  attention  upon 
iimard  and  t^tlpe^sensllal  things.  This  lA  the  purpose  of 
the  Human  Race  aa  sucb. 

In  the  State,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  time  and 
power  of  lis  Citizens  whioh  it  requires  and  must  lay 
cUiim  to  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  support,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  it  seeks  to  interpenetrate  all  its  mem- 
hers  and  make  them  ihc  instruments  nf  this  purjKwc, — 
the  more  muat  it  endeavour  to  multiply  and  extend  the 
means  of  physical  life,  by  promoting  that  dominion  of 
Man  over  Nature  which  we  have  alrea^ly  described,  in 
order  that  it  may  lliereby  seciire  the  exiBtence  of  its 
Citizens ; — it  must  therefore  accept  alt  the  before-men- 
tinned  pur^voses  of  the  Race,  and  assume  them  as  its 
own,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  purpose.  It  will  cons^^ 
quently,— to  adopt  the  comtnon  enumeration  of  bheae/ 
purposes, — strive  to  ijuickeii  Industry;  to  improve  Agri-! 
culture;  to  carry  tothoir  hijjiicst  pcrfcclioti  Manufactures,' 
Commerce,  and  Machinery;  and  to  encourage  discoverlo^^ 
in  the  Mechanical  Arts  and  in  Natural  Science.  .J^t  it 
be  believed  that  it  does  all  this  only  with  the  view  of 
nt^lisg  to  its  revenue,  and  of  being  enabled  to  raaiiitaia- 
a  larger  army  ; — let  even  the  Rulers  themst-Ives,  at  least 
lor  the  moNt  part,  be  uDcatisciuus  of  any  higher  design  ; 
it  nevertheless  promotes,  though  without  itii  own  know- 
ledge, the  purpose  which  we  have  indicated  as  that  of  the 
Human  Race  as  such. 

The  outward  piirpos*  of  this  doiniuioo  of  the  Baca  over 
Nature  is,  as  w«  have  stud  in  one  of  our  first  lectures,  x 
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(I(iul)Ie  purpose  :—Eitlier  that  Nature  may  lie  subjected 
merely  to  tlie  ptirposc  of  renilfjing  our  sciisumts  ex  iBteiice 
more  eaay  anJ  ngrecablc, — wlieuce  nrise  tlio  M«c!ianical 
Arts;  or  that  it  may  lie  stilijecteil  to  the  higher  spiritual 
wants  of  mail,  and  luve  stamped  upon  it  the  majestic 
image  of  the  Idea, — whence  arises  Fiao  Art  A  Statd 
'wliicli  has  yet  mucli  to  fear  for  tta  external  extstonce, 
aud  roquirvs  to  niaku  great  elTorts  iu  order  to  place 
eveu  that  iu  safety,  will  uiilecd,  so  soou  as  it  attains 
tbo  first  glimpse  of  its  true  iuterest,  study  to  promote 
in  every  posHihIe  way  the  Mechanical  Arts,  in  the  ex- 
tcuded  sense  which  we  have  g:iveD  to  them  above;  but 
since  it  does  this  merely  with  the  view  of  baviag  at 
coiiimitiid  a  larger  fiurplu5  of  the  natiuual  power  which 
it  may  thcti  employ  for  tlic  mainteumice  of  its  own 
icciirity,  it  will  apply  tliis  surplus  of  power  only  to  that 
pur|>ose,  and  wlU  have  little  remiiiiiiiig  for  the  sy&te- 
matiu  and  general  proumtiou  of  Fimj  Art,  or  of  still 
hijjlter  purposes  of  Humanity.  It  ia  only  after  the 
State,  even  for  the  sake  of  its  own  self-preservatioD, 
liati  subjected  Nature  to  the  mechanical  uses  of  its 
Citizen!!,  and  made  these  Citizens  Ihcnificlves,  and  all  of 
tlicm  eqjnnlly,  its  instruments  in  the  highest  possible 
degree; — after  the  whole  empire  of  Culture  has  entered 
into  siicJi  relations  with  that  of  Barbarism,  and  the 
particular  Stated  iuto  which  the  former  may  be  divided 
have  entered  into  sucli  relalioua  with  each  other,  that 
no  one  need  any  longer  be  anxious  about  his  extern.il 
■ecurity; — it  is  only  after  this  has  taken  place,  that  the 
question  arises, — To  what  should  the  surplus  of  national 
power,  rendered  superHuous  by  the  mechanical  elabora- 
tion of  Nature,  which  surplus  of  power  ha^  bitheilo 
been  devoted  to  the  security  of  the  Stale,  and  stands 
entirely  imder  the  authority  of  the  State,  as  all  the 
Citizens  do;^ — to  what  shall  this  surplus  of  power  bo 
applied  ? — and  there  eau  be  no  other  answer  given    to 
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this  qii«sUon  thnn  tliAt  it  stioiild  be  (tovotod  to  Fin4 
Art.  Dimog  War,  AtI  win  sfarct^ly  oxisi,  ftir  Ipmi  nd- 
vaiico  vritli  sure  Ktup  am)  accctnliiig  to  a  tuttled  ])I(iii ; — 
UiB  timo  of  War,  tiowcTcr,  is  not  lirniteil  to  tbe  |icriod 
wiieti  War  is  acttiallj'  cairivd  on;  but  tbp  gencml  in* 
lecurity  of  all  iiieti  witb  rc«pect  to  cocli  otlier,  and  the 
couatant  stat«  of  prcjiaration  for  War  resulting  from 
this,  in  itst-ir  War;  an<)  has  almont  iho  miiiu  coi)Hc<iuciii.'cs  y 
for  the  Human  llaco  as  active  War.  Only  real,  tijnt  is  ^ 
permanent.  Peace,  can  b*  the  parent  of  Art  as  wo  iiiKlor- 
sttiiil  that  word. 

I  Raid  tliat  odIjf  afler  the  Stale  has  attained  to  perfoot 
externa]  security,  the  r]ui>stion  arises,  to  what  the  siirptiu 
of  national  power,  now  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pur- 
puses  to  which  it  wnA  previously  diroctod,  should  Im 
ap]>Iied.  This  question  is  abo  one  which  i«  oljviousljr 
forced  u]X>n  the  State  by  the  purp«Mes  of  self-preMTTa- 
tiun ;  since,  from  such  a  conftitlcrabk  mats  of  power, 
undirected  and  uncomputod,  and  which  D«vi>rlh«]«H 
cannot  bj  poMibilitj'  remaio  whntly  quicRCtnt,  nothing 
is  to  be  oipected  but  disturttancos  and  hindmncos  to 
till!  State  in  the  prosecution  of  ila  prescribed  plans,  oimI 
therefore  tbe  breaking  up  of  ita  totemal  peace;  and 
thus  it  is  obviMis  that,  in  all  tbou  respects  to  whicli 
we  have  adverted,  the  State  stands  under  a  higlter 
guidance,  coucealed  it  tnaj  be  from  itself;  and  that 
vUile,  io  its  own  belief,  it  is  merely  pursuing  ita  vpt-cia] 
purpose  of  lelf-preserTation,  It  is  Bereftlielees,  at  tbe 
HAM  time,  iiKimotiog  tlie  higher  parpoee  of  Ibe  ilvvelo|i- 
nWDt  of  the  Hainan  Race. 

For  tbe  icet : — It  is  only  for  the  nkc  of  coa|4et«nees 
thai  we  hare  intnxlnoed  this  latter  pvinl;— namely,  bow 
BBd  under  what  aitemal  eoadttiotia  lite  State  ii  ooinpell«d. 
even  in  praritliag  for  tta  »wa  ptgaeiraliop,  ta  aHopl  tl»e 
genenl  and  uDirerMlljr  ac<*«aiM«  form  t^f  Fine  Art.  as  ila 
ovD  pupeM:  De«  by  aay  oneane  m  mdicaiing  that  thi« 
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ConiiiilRrntion  belongs  to  the  clmructeriatics  of  the  Pn.>sviil, 
or  of  aii_y  piccediiig  Age.  Sli»uUI  tliis  latter  assertion 
Burprise  any  one  who  thinks  of  tlic  loud  talk  about  Art, 
aud  the  promotion  of  Art,  curreut  in  the  preseat  day 
even  among  our  great  men,  we  woiilil  entreat  auch  un 
oti«  to  consider  that  this  talk  cannot  have  escaped  us; 
that  as  little  can  it  hav«  escaped  us  that  twice, — finjt, 
bj-  a  [iGculiar  coucoiirse  of  oircntnRtniieM,  nniorig  which 
one  at  least  can  never  re-appear,  ami  a  secoud  time, 
from  the  Christian  Church,  there  has  burst  forth  a 
morning-flawn  of  Art,  tlie  beams  of  which  cniitiniie  to 
illumine  our  present  day  though  with  a  reflected  splen- 
dour; but  that  nevertheless  the  expressiou  Fine  Art^ 
and  piirliciilarly  n  Fine  Art  pervading  the  whole  uatioii 
and  every  branch  of  its  activity,  has  with  us  o  signi- 
fication quite  dlfierent  from  the  common  one;  of  vhich 
mo.^nillg  we  have  hero  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
give  Riicb  a  fid!  account  as  is  requisite  fur  its  proper 
couipreliension. 

Thus  far,  and  nci  rartber,  extends  the  legititnate  pro- 
^  inoTTuTi  I'f  Iho  purposes  of  JUaaou  hy  iitwHia  of  the  Stste 
wltik'  thi;lntlcr  appears  lobe  occupied  solely  with  thcpnrsuit 
oT  ita  own  purpose.  The  Liglier  brancbes  of  the  Culture  of 
/"KonoriTi, —  Religion,  Science,  Virtti*,- — can  never  becojna 
piii[ii.-.s  nf  tlitj  State,  Not  Religion: — We  do  nut  here 
6pi>iik  of  the  RuperslitiouB  fear  of  Qod  ns  a.  Being  bnatilo 
to  man,  which  ancient  nations  conjured  up  from  tlioir 
own  thoughts  in  order  that  they  might  propitiale  this 
dreadful  Being  in  name  of  the  nation  and  so  establish 
National  Religions ; — with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  prcaciit.  The  True  Religion  ia  as  old  as  creation, 
ftwL_tb?refore  older"  Itian  auj~Siate.  It  was  one  of  tfie 
arrangements  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over 
the  developmout  of  our  Raco  that  this  True  Religion 
should,  at  the  proper  time,  reappear  from  out  the  ob- 
scurity in  which    it  hail    previously  Iain    concealed,  and 
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Spread  itseir  over  tbc  realm  of  Culture;  088erling  even 
lieforehnnJ  tlio  claim  Ihat  tlic  Siatu  sUould  liave  no  jwwer 
over  it.  and  vxactiug  from  tho  Kulers,  ns  the  ctmdition  of 
tlieir  reception  into  the  bosom  of  this  IttHgion,  tlie  acknow- 
ledgment of  tlieir  submission  to  God  and  the  cqunlit;  of 
all  ni6n  in  his  sight ;  and  devolving  its  preservatiou  and  ex- 
tension upon  a  aotiety  in  so  far  whollj  independent  uf  the 
State, —  ic.  the  Church.  So  it  niust  necessarily  rfnisln, 
■ — for  the  Rulers  can  never  shut  theruBtdTcs  up  from  the 
nuetl  of  Religion ;  and  so  will  it  remain  to  the  end  of 
Time.  As  little  can  Science  ever  become  a  purpose  of  tbe 
State,  From  this  rcmnfE  "there  is  to  be  excTuded,  aFTn 
-«te«j«tton  to  the  general  rule,  whatever  Individuala,  Rulers, 
or  pnrtukert  in  the  Governni«ut  may  do  on  account  of 
tlioir  own  connexion  with  Science  or  Art,  or  tlu-ir  in- 
terest therein.  But  with  respect  to  the  regular  and  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  the  more  the  State  approarhce 
the  perfection  of  its  Form,  the  more  it  tnnkcB  its  Citizens 
entirely  the  instruments  nf  its  purpose,  so  much  the 
more  must  it  be  estranged  fruni  Science,  strictly  go 
caltcO, — which  ts  elevated  far  above  common  life  and 
luw  no  direct  influence  thereon, — and  must  even  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  'us»l«w  expenditure  of  time  and  power, 
which  might  be  more  profitably  duvoted  to  the  imme- 
diate service  of  the  Staler  and  thua  tlie  phrase  '  mere 
Speculation'  will  become  more  and  more  a  sure  tcnu  of 
reprobation.  It  might  indeed  eajiily  be  pmrrd  that  no 
one  can  bos  thoroughly  useful  servant  of  the  State,  capable 
nt  all  times  of  passing  from  established  custom  to  new 
truth,  who  has  not  first  been  tmiried  in  the  school  of 
severe  Seituce.  But  the  insight  into  this  truth  pre- 
supposes either  the  po«BCS)tion  of  Science  itself;  or.sbould 
tliis  \te  awanting.  n  self-denial  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  exactjfd.  In  this  position  of  mattern  Science  may 
consider  itaelf  forlunute  euotigh  if  it  be  tolerated  by  tbe 
State;  either  through  inconsci^ueQce,  or  from  the   hope 
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that  tlie  barren  Speoulatioii  mny,  at  one  time  or  other, 
lettd  to  soniu  useful  discovery;  or  from  receiviug  the 
protection  of  tlie  Chiircli  ;  or  *ven  tbat  of  Mttjiciue, 
siu<:«  every  iiiau  wyuM  williti^jly  liv«  as  loiiy  and  eiiji>y 
as  ^ood  liL-altb  as  ])oasib]e. 

Fiiinlly,  Virtuc^cau  be  n<t  ol^^ectof  tW-S4«ti«.  Virtue  is 
tlie  constant  aiid  all-directing  Oood-will  which  strives  to 
promote  with  all  its  power  the  purposeB  of  the  Huiuau 
Race;  and  in  the  Slate  pAfticiilarly  to  pn>mot«  these  pur- 
poses iu  the  way  prescribed  by  it; — tbe  desiro  and  love  to 
do  this,  and  OD  uucouquorublu  aversiou  to  any  other  courso 
of  aetiun.  But  tlie  State,  in  its  esseutial  cbarai'ttT  of  a 
on^idsi  vgjjower,  calcnlrtti's  ii|«ni  the  tihiaice  of  Good-will, 
and  iltorerore  upon  ihi-  .-iKsfur.-  nf  Virtue,  and  upon  the 
prfgence  nfEvil-wili; — it  supplies  the  want  of  the  furmer, 
and  reprtisaea  the  out-break  of  the  latter,  by  fear  of 
puiiisbm«nt.  Strictly  contiuiug  itself  to  this  sphere,  it 
lias  no  need  to  calculate  upon  Virtue,  nor  to  take  it  into 
account  for  the  acconipliBbinent  of  its  purpueea  Were  all 
iu  meml^ers  virtuous  it  wouhl  loee  its  character  of  a 
com])nlHivepi»wcraUogollier,  and  become  the  mere  Leader, 
Cuidu,  and  true  Cnnnsellor  of  llie  willing. 

Nevertheless  the  State. by  ita  mere  existence,  coiidiicea  to 
thepossibility  of  a  general  development  of  Virtue  through- 
out tbe  Huaiaii  Race, — although,  strictly  considered,  it 
doea  not  expressly  make  tbia  itB  purpose  except  as  con- 
cealed uuder  another  form, — by  tbe  production  of  oxternnl 
good  nianuers  and  morality,  wliicli  indeed  are  yet  far  off 
from  Virtue.  Under  a  Ijegislatiou  which  svhould  strictly  and 
systematically  embrace  every  possible  crime  against  tbe  out- 
ward Ri|{lil5  uf  tlie  Citizens,  and  under  an  Admhiistration 
itom  which  actual  crime  could  seldom  orncverconcea!  itsvlf 
or  escape  tbe  puui^ltcuent  threatened  by  Lbe  Liiw,  tvery 
thought  of  crime,  aa  something  wliully  vain  and  leatling  to 
nothing  but  certain  puninhmcnt,  would  at  once  be  stitled  in 
its  birth.  When  tbe  Nation  bad  lived  in  peace  and  quietness 
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for  a  series  of  Ages  uud^r  this  cNjQsUtutioD,  anti  new  gene-\ 
ratiouB  had  hvau  bora  and  bad  grown  to  manbtx^d  beneath  \ 
iu  sway,  and  from  lUnm  again  younger  races  hnd  arisen  ;  J 
tben  tlic  habit  cwa  o(  invrarrl  l^mjitation  to  injustice  would  ^ 
gradnally  di&apprar  altogether:    and  men  wutild  live  with 
each  utber  poacufully  aiid  justly,  without  tbu  outward  a]>- 
pearauce  of  the  least  Evil-will,  exactly  ae  if  all  were  vir^ 
tuous  of  heart ; — while  it  might  Mill  perhaps  be  only  Lav 
wbicb  restrained   them,  altbougb  nutv  with  a  silent  anil 
gcutk  authority ;  and  in  momeuu    wli(>u    its  dominioQ 
sbuuld  bi*  cast  off  we  might  witness  very  different  scenes. 

Let  UK  not  be  afraid  liku  certain  reflsuners,— who  alxo 
assume  the  name  of  Phil<»soi»btTS,  and  who  recognise  in 
Virtue  iiotliing  but  a  mere  negation,  and  can  only  couoeive 
of  it  as  the  opposite  of  crime, — let  us  not  he  afraid  tliab 
io  such  a  8tAt«  of  society  Virtue  should  be  no  longer 
poisrible.  If  tiiesc  r^asAners  spoak  of  outward  actions 
in  society  which  ithall  even  liiirpfies  the  I.aw  of  tho 
Stat«,  and  which  may  perhaps  spring  from  inwanl  Vir- 
tuo,  perhaps  from  other  motives; — then  are  they  qnito 
right;  for.  in  the  PttrfecL  State  the  virtuous  man  finds 
everything  relating  to  society  which  he  himself  love^ 
and  desire*  to  du  already  outnardly  commanded;  and 
everything  which  he  detests  and  would  never  consent 
to  do  already  outwardly  forbidden:  in  this  State  it  is 
imposaible  to  go  beyond  what  is  commanded,  nud  tbtil 
it  can  never  be  detorniined,  from  the  outward  action 
it«elf,  whether  n  man  has  done  nght  from  'i^^Vf  "f 
Oopdndis  or  froin  Fear  of  "Fuuishmont, — with  I  .  ■  a  " 
free  consent  or  against  his  will.  But  Virtue  does  mtt 
need  this  outward  rccoguition  ;  it  rests  in  its  own,  LoTej)7 
Ooodnesa  without  rcrcrcn(»;  In  what  is  commaiidud,  and  lu 
its  own  arerHJon  to  Evil  without  reference  to  what  is  futr. 
bidileu;  it  is  sufficicnL  fur  iLauU^and  ia«upre«tely 
in  iu  own  conseiOUsncM  of  rectitude. 

And  so  it  must  bo  at  unce  admitted,  that,  through  liio 
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perfection  of  all  the  relations  of  tlic  Hiimnn  Rnco,  and  in 
pftrt.iciilar  througlj  the  jwrfectiuu  of  Ibat  relnliuii  which 
includes  within  itself  ftU  the  otliem,  i.e.  the  State, — all 
voluntary  SaerificCj  all  Heroism,  atl  Self-denial,  in  short, 
all  that  ive  are  wout  to  atJmire  in  man,  becomes  super- 
fluous; arul  only  the  Love  of  Onoduess,  as  the  one  im- 
perishable Virtue,  remains.  To  this  I^ove  man  caa  only 
raise  himself  with  Freedom;  or  rattier  its  flaiuc  will 
kindle  8j>outaiieo»sly  in  ovciy  soul  which  lia«  first  eradi- 
e4tod  from  itself  the  Desire  of  Evil.  The  State  can,  at 
fitrtliest,  facilitate  the  development  of  this  tiove,  iuas- 
miich  as  it  scares  back,  the  nascent  desire  of  Evil  into 
the  secret  depths  of  the  breast,  accords  it  no  point  of 
vantage,  but  counts  it  as  mere  idle  hindrance.  He  in 
whose  aoiil  this  ilajue  of  Heavenly  Love  is  kindled,  how.- 
ev^  constrained  ho  may  seem  to  mere  outward  appear- 
ance,  yet  in  iuw&rd  Freedom  aad  iodepetidence  rises  even 
Bunerior  to  the  State  j-^lbe  Slate  does  not  give  a  Law 
to,  hia  will,  lint  its  Law  accideiilall}'  accords  with  his  will 
because  it  is  a  perfect  Law.  This  Love,  as  it  is  the  only 
imperishable  Virtue,  and  the  only  Blessedness,  so  is  it  also 
the  only  True  Freedom ;  and  only  tljroug;h  it  can  main 
rise  superior  to  the  bondage  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  bondage  which  oppresses  and  confines  him 
here  below.  Happy  is  it  for  Mankind  that  they  have 
'  not  to  wait  for  the  slowly  advancing  perfection  of  the 
Staieju  order  to  attain  thia  Loyo;  but  that  in  all  Ages, 
audjioder  all  cii-cumstanoee,  every  Individual  of  our  Race 
may  freely  rai<e  himself  to  its  possession  ! 
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As  ft  preparative  to  the  solution  of  tlio  problem  with  whicb 
wc  are  more  imineiliftloly  occupied, — What  point  of  its 
development  has  tlie  State  atLaiueJ  m  our  uwii  Age  T — 
w«  bare  slioirn,  in  our  last  two  lectures,  though  only  ia 
the  abstract  uud  hy  speculative  rcasi>uii)<^,  what  the 
Siatc.  Loth  lu  its  Form  an!  its  Material,  rwilljr  is;  aud 
through  what  ttages  auJ  clcinunti  of  progress  it  grad- 
ually advaucvt  towards  its  pcrfuctiou.  This  dcliueatiou, 
vrhicb  must  hare  beeu  somewhat  tedious  in  itself, 
acquired  an  iutercst  from  the  purpose  we  liad  in  view; 
— this,  uft(uel_y,  to  reudwr  what  is  to  follow  thoroughly 
iDtelligible  to  you.  We  have  iiow  to  give  life  to  this 
general  picture,  by  stiinmoniiig  to  your  recollectiou  the 
actual  erenta  of  Histor)- ; — with  the  view  of  enabling  you 
to  discover  for  yourselves  what  is  uew,  original,  and  peculiar 
in  the  ooQAtitolioa  aud  governmeut  of  existing  States ;  and 
thus,  wherein  the  political  character  of  our  Age,  as  dialiu- 
guishcil  I'rom  all  other  Ages,  cunsista.  We  have  already  suf- 
ficiently explained  the  nature  of  our  view  and  (roatment  uf 
History  in  a  special  lecture;  outof  which  lecture  we  Gud  it 
necessary  here  to  remind  you  of  only  uue  tiling, —  uamuly, 
that  our  remarks  upou  History  do  not  lay  claim  to  the 
character    of    historical    principles    theniselvcs;    hub  aro 
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merely  designed  to  open  up  qiicslious  and  problems  for 
proper  IiUtorical  investiyalion.  AiiJ  we  a<UI,  an  a  new 
aniJ  farther  limitation,  tliEt  wc  shall  confine  ourselves 
tu  tlie  siiHpIc  autl  ohvioiia  traces  of  civilization  which 
have  come  ilowii  to  ua;  cmpl'jying  only  our  own  His- 
tory,— that  of  civilized  Europe,  aa  the  exioliDg  domain 
of  Culture  i  passing  by  otlier  adjoining  civilizationa, 
which  may  inJoed  Imve  hail  a  comman  origin  with  our 
own,  hut  which  cannot  now  be  referretl  back  to  siich 
ati  urigin  aiiJ  have  no  direct  influence  upon  ourselves; 
—  for  example,  the  civilixatioiis  of  Clijiia  and  of  Tndia. 

We  have  already  set  forth  aa  the  beginning  of  all  social 
conihi nation,  the  occurrence  of  CI i is  fact; — namely,  tJiat 
Freemen  bfcamc  stihject,  to  a  certain  ejcttid  and  in  acertain 
respect,  to  thv  will  r<f  otjicr  Fret-iuei).  How  and  in  wliat 
way  biu  this  subjugation  been  brought  about? — this  is 
the  first  (jiicBlion  which  liere  fi>rces  itself  upon  our 
notice.  This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
respecting  the  origin  of  in0(]nality  among  men,  which 
(^has  become  -so  famous  in  our  own  day,  and  which  wo 
shall  by  no  meatiN  solve  in  the  way  in  which  it  haa 
heeu  solved  by  a  writer  who  has  gained  great  celebrity 
on  this  accoimt* 

According  to  our  system, — whicli  we  have  alree^.!}'  st-t 
forth,  and  which  may  he  fully  proved  in  the  strict  domain 
of  PUilosophy, — wo  find  an  original  inequality  among 
men,  and  indeed  the  greatest  possible  inequality;  namely, 
Iwtwecu  tlie  Normal  Poople  existing  us  a  pure  mani- 
festation of  Rcafioii  on  the  one  baud; — and  the  wild 
land  savage  Kaccs  of  Barbarism  on  the  other.  In  what 
way  these  primitive  ingrwdieiits  of  our  Hnmau  Race 
were  first  mingled  togtther,  no  History  can  inform  us; 
fur  the  very  esistenct;  of  a  Hinfiory  presupposes  such  an 
intermixture   as    linving    already  taken  place,      lu    lliis 
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condition  of   intermixture,  even   the    desc^-ndatit  of  tlie  

Normal    People  — the  partaker  of  their    primitire  Cul-    JJmu^, 


-^    ture— first  became  aware  of  the  (]em.in<)  upon  hiin  for  an 
eutirtfly  new  Cti/lifalion.  not  Decexsarily  iiicluiled  in  tliut'^ 


■primitive  Cultart! ; — uaimelj".  the  cHltivatiou  of  the  power    «»  Oy   *^ 

of  iiiiimrttng  his  Culture  to  othin-s,  aiul  tliua  creating  for  -fc/VA-**-"  ' 

himself  on  oxteiiaive  field  of  intluciicc  and  activity.     It     '^^  ^^^^ 

does  not  follow  tliat  all  such  desccudaQU-Of  t.liA  Nprg^ftl      ^•^'^^ 

Poc'ple    intide    Gf^iiai    [t-'^tcss  iji_Uiia_  iie\V_art,  or    were 

even  cupable  of   so     .Jdiii^;    but    eaL-li    individual  would 

develop  this  art  in  hini&vlf  as  his  own  chitrncter  might 

permit:  as  little  does  it  follow  that  those  who  reniainecl 

behind    in    tliis    prognrw,  and    cmild    not  so   eoaWy  la.y 

aside  their  innocence  anil  simplicity,  were  on  that  account 

Worse    than  those  who  found  it  easy  (a  cuter  iuto   the 

crooked  byways  of  corrtipt  and  depraved   Races,  or  to 

employ  force  against  them ;— but  it  doct  follow  that  tha._ 

latter,  ami  nnt  ^hfl  fi^rmftr,  n.-ntiM  l>a  thft-  CwUM>a«ll«HfS, 
fjadprs,  ami  n^Yynm-u,  nnil  iLat.  willi  tlm  ftt.A  jviiicftnt 
and  good-wi^l_n£  ^**  fnrmt^r  wT.fl  in  such  a  state  of  lhin<,'a 
would  not  gnitlge  them  this  privilege,  but  would  willingly 
retire  into  silence  and  obscurity.  f^j  T  ^  *■  ' 

An  outward  circumstance  should  be  mentioned  here, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  the  grenteat  iniporlance  in 
History — the  possession  of  metaU,  and  thenrt  of  their  moat 
suitable  application: — of  metals,  I  say,  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  notBUpposc  that!  mean  gold  alone.  How  the  know- 
ledge of  thcte  metals  6rst  oroso,  and  how  they  were  first 
brought  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  changed 
iuto  the  new  and  uneitiKcted  fonni  imposed  upon  thein  by 
urt; — with  this  inijuiry,  in  our  opinion,  no  History  need 
trouble  itself;  sucli  knowledge  undouht«tlIy  existed  anterior 
to  all  History,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  woild, 
OS  a  pofis<.-seion  of  the  ^oriual  People  ;  which  posscuiun. 
after  the  intermixture  with  Barbarism,  tht;  skilful  knew 
how   to  employ  wholly  otherwise  than  the  Kiniple,     Tho 
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TflKie  wlucli  those  nietaU  would  acquire  by  their  dui-o- 
hililj',  hy  tliL'ir  usefulness  in  streogtheniiig  the  feeble 
powers  of  man,  auil  by  tlie  difficulty  of  discovcriDg  tlicm ; 
aaJ  in  particular,  the  dreadful  iinjiyrtauce  which  thcj 
Would  aciiiuiic  in  the  liatids  of  those  who  first  coiivcrtc<l 
tb^ui  iuto  dcslructivo  weapons,  i»  sufficiently  apparent  ia 
itself.  Indeed  these  niet*ls  are  found  to  be,  from  Uie  very 
coinmeiK'orueiit  of  Uiiilory,  the  inoHt  uuivorsnll^  coveted 
coiunioditit'S ;  they  are  even  to  the  present  chiy  the  most 
highly  prized  things  which  the  civilized  man  can  bring 
to  tlie  savage;  anil  the  perfecting  of  arms,  and  tlie 
fabrication  of  newer  and  more  elHcieiit  insiniinents  of 
murder  out  of  these  metals,  is  an  actual  phone  of  de- 
vclopoieut  itt  our  whole  History  [ 

By  means  of  these  two  principles,  there  could  now  ensue 
the  subjugation,  under  one  or  more  leaders,  of  the  inhalii- 
tants  of  those  countries  throughout  which  tlie  Nrtrnml 
People  were  in  the  first  instance  ilispcrscil,  unmixed  with 
the  BarbnrianH  at  the  outset  although  siirroimded  by  tliem. 
Wliether  they  were  at  first  united  for  the  purposes  of 
active  warfare  only  against  the  wild  aninnds,  or  a^aiuHt 
the  Savages  net  as  yet  subjected  to  the  purposes  of 
Culture  ;  still  this  union  eoid.l  occur  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion uf  the  need  of  sueh  a  warfare.  The  Rider  would  not 
he  under  the  Leoessity  of  expending  any  peculiar  care  on 
tho  miiiiiLenance  or  pn^servalion  of  his  subjects,  who  being 
themselves  descended  from  (he  cultivated  race  couM  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support  had  they  only  external  pi;ucc  : 
ta  little  would  ho  be  called  upou  to  make  large  demands 
upon  their  energies  and  labour,  since  their  union  had  ualy 
a  temporary  and  easily  attainable  purpose  in  view.  Soon^ 
however,  this  simple  relation  becaio«  mure  complex.  The 
power  of  governing  utheni,  possesiiid  by  the  Ruler, — of 
legiBTating^  fijFjlheni,  particulariy  of  ieginlating  fur  them 
througEtiie  agency  of  others,  heeame  au  object,  of  auibi- 
tiou^  iuid-i»- [Mvportion  as  the  capacities  uf  tbotiU  who 
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TT<![j  n,t.  fifat  willing  aiuLoltetiteiil  h'nbj6ctB  were  developed , 
thi.'j  muist  linve  bcgiin  to  regard  with  envious  cj'es  the 
power  of  govcrnmont  oxerciaed  over  tliem  byjtth^r  ipen. 
Tims  comTnnnilic*  uniteti  by  common  descent,  nnd  1*Pi 
habiting  n  common  country,  sepnratod  tlienisoK-ea  troin/ 
the  general  mass,  and,  wliea  fortune  favoured  ibein,  sotiie-j 
times  even  attAined  a  dominion  over  tlie  who]©.    (*    •  --^;7^J 

ti  this  manner  had  the  State,  in  oiir  o|]iHion,  ita  hggin.  iK*-i  ^.  ^ 
niiig  ill  Central  Atia.  as  the  cradle  of  the  liistf>rical  exis-    »'7a^*^J 
tcnce  of  the  Human   Race.     Ha  who  first  8iiTyeck-<I   the 
will  of  other  Freemen  to  his  own  in   this  quarter  of  the 
World,  may  indeed  have  been,  according  to  a  well-known 
tradition,  n   mighty  hunter;  but  the  troops  of  nicu  once 
assembled,  were  afterwards  employed  for  other  purposes 
tlian  the  cliase.     At  a  later  lime, -Assyrians,  Hedcs, -Pcr- 
aians,  and  otlicr  natjong  whose  names  are  uriknown  to  us, 
miria  Ulf*'"  ^pearaiiCTi  upon  this  stage,  and  one  after 
another  assumcit  the  soTcreignty  over  their  former  Rulere, 
as  well  as  over  their  former  companions  in  servittide.     Jt 
isonly  of  these  governing  nations  and  of  their  cliief  leaders 
tbat  Hiatori-  makes  mention  :  of  the  subdued,  and  those 
who  never  aKained  to  sovereignty, — of  their  knowledge, 
their  domestic  relations,  their  manners,  their  Culture, —  ^   -     fi^'t 
she  is  silent;    tl-i  ii   •^I'.fiiii'i'  p.'i>ird  away  in  ilsinrity,  jt^^ 
uoDoticcd  by  PuIiiJi    I  HI-i-im.     I'liai  these  ii.tlmr,   iiow-'"'^''^*'"^*^ 
ever,  maj  iiave  been  essentially  not  woise.  buT'prob.ibly    ***^  "*^ 
farminerior  f^  t!:rir  .urnjn' nirs7lTpiuvi!Jj — by  tbe  brnory     j^l-'  -  . 
of  civiUzatii'ii   iiiiii'i.^  till."  Jltib  who  for  the  first  time     S^4A#f^ 
during  their  dispersion  among  these  people  were  emanci-        ^ 
pated  from  their  former  nide  superstition  «nd  elevated  to  ''^y*^,<uj_. 
iMvlt^T  conceptions  of  Ood  and  of  the   Spiritual  World  ;. —  J  v 

by  that  of  the  Greeks  who  acknowledge  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  suhlimeKt  elemenls  of  their  philosophy  froni 
ibcftc  countries; — and  finally,  by  the  history  of  Christianity 
which,  accunling  to  a  previous  remark,  JM^ribcK  to  itself 
not  a  Jewish  but  an  Asiatic  origin.  ''The  greate«t  share 
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ill  tlie  public  rnidertikings,  as  well  as  tlic  honour  arising' 
fioni  tliein,  fed  to  Mic  lot  of  tlic  governing  people;  tlie 
iiiciiibera  of  llie  aubJtied  natioua  being  gciic-vally  ex«liHle<l 
from  all  participation  in  thegoverumeut;  Imt  tlio  ruling 
pownr  wns  still  fnr  from  heiiijf  evcu  I Iioro uglily  nctjuaint- 
n(i  Willi  nil  tlic  [lowers  of  tba  goveicwJ,  ami  still  fatlber 
from  being  able  to  lav  claim  to  ibeir  services  williout 
limitation  nr  furlwarancc.  Tlmt  tbc  ao-callt-d  great  King 
of  the  Pcrfiicinv,  tbc  rutcr  uftliiK  immense  territory  and  of 
these  countless  natioiiB,  wot  yet  almost  wbolly  unaidcJ  by 
tbcm  is  evident  from  the  long  scries  of  years  whicU  were 
roqnisile  to  conipl^to  tbe  armament  cigaiiist  Groccu;  nud 
still  nioro  from  tbe  disgraceful  result  of  that  expfditiuii, 

Tiiis  cnndirloii  of  tilings  was,  in  onr  opinion,  tlie  first 
form  of  Tlie^  State  ; — 7'Ai;  s\i7>j'tgat  ion  of  fra  naliottt  for 
ctrlfdn  purposes  of  a  ffocerinng  nation; — not  as  yet  a  com- 
plete  snlyiignt^oii  proceeding  upon  any  regular  anil  fired 
rule;  but  only  as  aiiggested  by  tbe  preesure  of  necessity, 
the  facility  of  eiiforcing  it,  or  tbe  accidental  presence  of 
K  satrap  or  a  pa«ha;  in  other  respects  combined  with 
perfect  freedom  or  at  all  events  witli  anarcliy  in  tlieir 
other  relations  on  the  part  of  the  gnvcriied  people: — or 
in  one  wunl,  Despotism  ;  tbe  essential  nature  of  which 
docs  not  consist  in  mere  barbarity  of  conduct,  but  only  in 
tbc  existence  of  a  governing  race,  and  of  subdued  nations 
excluded  from  participation  in  tbe  government  and,  with 
reference  to  the  meaas  of  tbeir  subsisteuce,  left  wholly  to 
themselves;  whose  participation  in  th*  burdens  of  tliia 
relation  is  determined  only  by  caprice  and  not  by  rule,  ns 
is  iilso  the  case  with  the  direction  of  civil  policy  aud 
legialatioD  ;  there  being  coniequeutly  no  established  law 
whalJMDevcr :  —  Despotism,  as  this  relation  still  exists  in 
Europe,  under  the  eye  of  the  nbaerver,  iu  tbe  Turliish 
Empire  which,  amid  the  general  progrcns  of  surrounding 
nations,  remains  to  this  moment  in  the  very  earliest  Kpoch 
of  tbe  development  of  tbe  State. 
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In  Europe,  origiuolty  the  sent  of  Eirbaiism,  the  SUtt« 
liati  its  coRiuicuccmciit  in  cfibrtit  for  the  Acooniplislimcnt 
of&DOtlicr  object.  Here  it  wiu  not  wbulc  masses  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Nurmal  Pcopio  wlio  liaL-anie  intermixed 
with  tlic  savage  Races,  but  oiil}-  a  few  iudividualii  banislied 
from  tlie  realm  of  Culture  already  existing  in  AtiiH,  per- 
haps witli  fen-  followers  and  witlioul  bope  of  return; 
among  whom  I  stall  call  to  mind  only  QecmpvCadinu^ 
PcJops, — many  olbcr  names  being  now  iost  to  Hiatory. 
Well  skilled  in  all  tliti  Art«  and  Sciences  of  the  ancient 
oriental  world,  provided  with  unwrought  metals,  with  arms 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  perhaps  with  useful  seeds, 
plants,  and  domestic  animals, — thay  laodcd  fifit  ti"  ^"' 
coaKts  whiclL,at_aJalec  period  bow  tha  n«m»ef-Qr«»ce. 
amiti  imbecile  Savages  who  with  difRculty  mainlaiucd 
their  existence,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  ul>audoncil  cun- 
nihalism.  and  wlio.  according  to  histoncal  narrative,  bad 
CfTlaiHli/  not  yet  abandoned  human  aacrifices; — in  exactly 
Ihc  same  way  aa  an  Buglisb  Colony  at  the  pre^nt  day 
might,  with  bett'^r  intentions,  make  a  pormancDt  settle* 
ment  in  New  Zonlaiul.  By  gifts ;  hy  the  conimunicfttiou 
of  many  ail  vantages,  and  inslramenta  whereby  the  means 
of  Buhaistence  might  be  more  easily  acquiretl ;  by  the 
storing  up  of  fowl  for  all  from  one  harvest  to  another ; — 
theM^  colonists  attracted  the  Savages  and  gathered  tliem 
around  tbemsclvea  ;  by  their  means  erected  towns,  and  in 
these  held  them  together  i  introduced  more  humane  man- 
ner*, and  established  customs  which  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  laws ;  agd  thus  imperceptibly  baomo  ihuir 
rulera.  As  theiw*  strangers  came  accompaniod  only  by 
their  own  families,  or  at  all  events  by  few  allundants,  they 
could  Deit]icr  flU|N!rintcml  nor  unite  around  them  large 
iDMsea.  Horeover  there  came,  from  time  to  time,  other 
emtgraDts  like  iheuiBelves,  who  in  the  same  manner  foun- 
ded stetea  in  other  localities ;  and  thus  it  hapi>euei  tb&l 
ill  thin,  tbe  first  cultivated  region  of  Europe,  there  aruec. 
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not  a  yreflt  and  wiJoly  cxtendod  empire  as  in  Afiia,  lint  ft 
nnmljpi*  of  small  neigliliouring  status.  It  waa  iin]x».ssit>Ic 
fortlicm  to  avoid  engaging  in  war  wibli  Hjohc  Savages  who 
matlc  inroads  upon  their  hortiers  and  disturbed  their 
undertakings;  tliose  who  could  not  ho  expelled  would 
be  forced  into  servitude,  and  thus  SJ^v^rj'  '"  tbJs  region 
inaj  have  ariaen. 

The  free  «ubj«<;tB  of  tlieso  new  States  were,  even  from 
the  coininciicemcnt, treated  with  kiiidncsft,  nnd  nfterwnrds 
carefully  instriioteJ  and  tr.iiimd;  not,  as  in  Asia,  under  the 
government  of  a  dominant  race,  hut  for  the  most  part 
under  that  of  a  single  foreign  family,  whose  lives  were 
at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  their  subjects : — 
tliCBu  subjects  would  doubtlesB  not  be  iiljndty  siitisfied  with 
nil  tlic  dL-mnnds  and  arrangements  of  tlieir  Rulers,  but 
would  examine  fur  thcnisclvcs  how  thcac  tended  to  the 
general  welfare;  and  therefore  the  Ruler  would  be  under 
the  nocoasity  of  niainlnining  towards  them  a  circunifipect 
niid  upright  courso  of  conduct.  And  out  of  tbcse  circum- 
stances llicnc  arose,  for  tbo  firKt  Lim«,  that  keeu  sense 
of  Right,  wbiclTin  our  opipion  la^tlic  true  characteristic 
of  the  Kurupean  nations,  in  cuutrast  with  the  religious 
submiBsiveness  to  authority  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Asiatics. 

Them  goTeniing  fomUiesat  length  loat.  their  authority 
over  the  remoter  public  undertakings,  or  they  died  out,  or 
were  banished  ;  and  thus,  sinco  the  ideas  (tf  Right  wcria 
already  pretty  genci-ally  diffused,  Republica  iialiirally  arose 
ill  place  of  tin?  previous  petty  Monarcliies.  We  have 
uolhing  here  tu  du  with  the  f<>rm  of  Ooveniment,  or  the 
Political  Freedom  of  these  States.  In  the  popular  poli- 
tical belief  of  tlie  Greeks,  the  essential  was  confounded 
with  the  accidental,  and  the  cad  with  the  means; 
King  and  Tyrant  were  synotivrnons  words,  and  the  me- 
mory nf  their  ancient  riding  families  was  only  regarded 
with  tenor :— a  confusion  wliieb  has  even  come  down  to 
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UB,  their  latest  political  desceudaDts,  aud  ngoiust  wbich 
we  liovc  Ijcw  guarded  ourselves  by  the  preceding 
distinct ious.  This,  I  say,  does  not  coDcern  us  at  present: 
— wliat  the  Gr«ck8  souglit,  and  what  they  obtained, 
was  Equality  of  Right  fur  all  Cili/i-iis  In  a  certain 
.sense,  we  might  even  say  Equality  ^f  liijhn,  for  thvre 
wajs  Qo  race  favoured  by  the  coiLStitiiliini  more  than 
auollier ; — l>ut  tliere  enisted  a  ereat  ii)f<|uatity  of  power.  . 
wliich  indeed  arose  only  hy  accidcut  and  not  hy  the  coa- 
sbiliition  of  the  State,  but  which  ucvcrtheless  the  State 
could  not  remedy; — and  ia  no  for  there  did  not  exist 
Equality  of  Right*.  -  »^ 

la  this  way,  that  which  we  have  set  forth  as  the  second  if- 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  State, — Equality  of 
Right  for  aU, — hag  arisen  in  EuTO]>e;  not  by  a  previous 
possflj^o  through  the  first  stage,  that  cf  Despotism,  but 
only  because  the  State  began  its  existence  in  Greece 
under  other  condltiom  than  those  amid  which  it  first 
appeared  in  Cuiitral  Asia. 

In  a  still  wider  circle  and  under  the  inoHt  interesting 
circumstances,  was  this  condition  of  Equality  of  Itight 
developed  in  the  second  country  of  Europe  which  b«- 
caroo  civilized, — namely,  io  Italy.  Here,  in  our  opinion, 
the  first  founders  of  civili^atiuu  were  not  individual 
families^  as  in  the  early  hJBtnry  of  Greece,  but  actual 
f!olfinifU( ; — t]jal  is^  assftmblagfis  of^jnaiiy  families  from 
Ancient  Greece  Where  these  Cotoniea  remained  by 
thetnselves,  as  occurred  in  Southern  Italy,  fonuiug  ex- 
clusive Stales  out.  of  elemeuts  funiish«U  hy  their  own 
l>copIt>,  (hey  wore  but  a  more  coutinuatiou  of  Grecian 
existence,  and  had  nothiug  new  about  thetu ;  tod  o& 
that  account  bare  no  place  m  our  inquiry.  But  where 
these  Colonies  mingled  wiih  the  stvagB  aattye  tribea-miJ-. 
joined  with  ihem  in  the  formation  of  f^tates,na  occiirre'l  m 
Central  Italy,  wholly  new  ph.  r,  .  mh  .  i  ■■ssariljf  ensmJ. 
By  exactly  the  same  means  which  were  omplojrcil  by  tlie 
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indivulual  cmigmiiU  in  Grctict.',  and  wbicli  oiiablod  tliem 
gfadually  to  asaiime  ll»c  fjovemnieut.  in  tliat  country,  did 
the  wLole  race  of  the  Culouists  huru  acquirfe  autliority  and 
power  auioug  the  Savages  witli  whom  they  ossociAtcd 
themselves  j^ and  whatever  politka]  arrange iii«BtB  tlioatj 
Colonists  might  have  inlmfliiced  iiinoug  themselves,  thvre 
arose  nevertheless,  )40  fur  as  tUe  natives  wvre  couceriied, 
an  Aristocmtic  Goveriiiiient  The  aiici«tit  niaDiiers  and 
evcu  the  origiual  Intiguage  of  the  country  were  changed 
by  the  nuw  cuincrs.  The  CulotiistA  became  the  rulitig 
Tribe  ju8t  as  wo  fouad  ruling  Nations  in  C-eiitral  Asia. 
Here  alao,  as  in  Asia,  an  extensive  empire  might  have 
AriaoD,  had  not  new  Colonies  arrived  while  yet  the  first 
Colwuiftts  hud  scarcely  beeii  able  to  ciiltivntu  sufficiently 
fur  lliL'ir  piii'[tose8  tlie  natives  who  lian)  bui-u  nlroady 
Rubduttd,  -Atid  these  new  Colonies  again  subjiignted  other 
sections  of  the  original  inhabitants.  So  long  as  the 
ArislotTftcy  were  uob  forced  to  dwell  too  clo8*ly  iindor  tlio 
eye  of  their  auTyects;  so  long  as  tlicy  were  not  urged  Ly 
injcessity  to  lay  upon  the  latter  bur  Jens  which  wore  beyond 
ibeir strength, and  these  latterwere  not  compelled  by  the 
same  necessity  to  resist  them, — matters  might  remain  in 
this  position.  As  soon  as  these  conditions  were  at  an 
end,  a  strife  between  the  two  parlies  was  iutvititblc. 
In  one  of  the  Slates  composed  of  these  tvru  iagrediouts 
m  the  population  of  Central  luly — in  Rome,  namely — 
the  conditions  under  ^vhich  aluue  this  atftte  of  tilings 
was  tolerable  first  disappeared.  We  here  lay  aside  the 
consideration  thai  at  fir^l  Rome  was  governed  by  Kings: 
these  Kings  always  belonged  to  the  Aristocratic  races 
who  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy; 
they  were  in  fact  the  heads  of  the  Arlslooracy,  and  ft-U 
na  soon  as  ttiey  attempted  angbt  against  it.  Tli us 
niucb  however  U  clear,  that  in  Rome  there  were  from 
tho  first  two  leading  cla&tes  of  Citizens :— the  Patritians. 
or  descoiidaats  of  tUe  ArUtocriLtic  colunist-races,  and  the 
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PlelieiaDS,  or  dc»N!iKlnnt!i  of  tl)c  aboriginal  inliabJtaats  or 
Italy.  Tlieee  two  most  dissimilar  ingredients  we  s«« 
crowded  together  witliiu  the  narrow  limits  of  a  city, 
constantly  eipased  to  t!ie  observalion  of  eacli  otber.  and 
shut  up  from  the  poitsibilitr  of  cxteusion  od  any  side 
by  Uie  univeisal  and  well-dcscrvcd  hatred  of  ihc  ucigli- 
bouriug  States; — in  this  emergency,  the  Aristocracy 
firmly  coinbiaiDg  aniongbt  themselves,  and  deuroua  of 
lirjng  At  the  expense  of  the  People  whom  they  treated 
like  slaves; — this  People,  on  the  other  band,  rising 
Against  tliem,  but  yet,  with  the  true  European  national 
sense  of  Right,  not  desiring  the  subjugation  of  the 
oppressors,  but  only  Ktpial  Highland  Ec^ua)  Laws; — the 
Aristocracy,  again,  in  need  of  the  strength  of  these  People 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  against  outward  enemies,  and 
facuce  conceding,  under  the  pre&sure  of  necessity,  what^ 
irhen  the  nccessily  was  past,  they  would  willingly  have 
recalled  :—  and  tbntt  arising  a  struggle  of  several  centuries 
duration  between  these  two  parties;  which  began  with 
tb«  Aristocracy  declaring  all  aSinity  with  the  familiea 
of  the  People  to  be  a  degrading  contamination,  and 
refusing  to  the  People,  by  denial  of  ttie  privileges 
of  tlio  Auspicca,  all  portion  in  the  eym|>alhy  of  the 
Godi;  uul  coded  by  this  same  Aristocracy  sharing 
the  poBOsniot)  of  the  highest  dignites  of  the  State  with 
men  from  the  ranks  of  the  People,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  these  offices  were  as  beneficially  and 
ably  filled  by  the  latter  as  by  themselves.  NevertheleM  A 
the  Aristocracy  conid  not  for  many  centuries  forget 
their  former  PnTilcgcs,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
again  oTcrroachtng  the  People;  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  And  the  means  of  protection : — 
and  this  endured  until  all  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  single  individual,  and  both  combatants 
and  in  tike  manner  sulHlnoil,     in  this  con i 
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iMntaiaed  with  tbc  greatest  abiiiu,  auJ  blic  cloitas  "f 
Privllega  BuaUined  wifcli  na  lesa.  JwhUit>v  tUore  aiaae_a 
groRciepcy  ill  civil  legislation  aih!  in  tlie  internal  aud 
9S$ern&l    ;i']lui;ilblliilj'jli  1)1'   lli'j    "<;:iti',    .ori    .lU   altii-.Urt  p\:T- 

fect  cottmuJuih*i'>»  'A  !ill  'I,.'  i-issihU;  t:xpe<!|<']ii.8  hy  wliieli 
thojftws  iiiijjht  1>G  ev.'uluil,  sntli  a^  wtjie  passe^sed  by  mo 
iUfcioplEafQre  tlie  RomaiiB  :  so  that  we  uurselviia  liavt  sliU 
miia^^toloaru  from  them  in  this  (]e|j:irtiuent. 

Here,  too,  we  bave  gydofi'fjT  <>/  Hhjht  secured  iu  the 
most  skilful  mannar ;  Wt  aa  j»t  no  Eqiud  Riykia;  partly 
on  account  of  the  refltless  struggles  of  the  Aristocracy,  ami 
partly  oti  accouub  of  accidental  circumstauoea,  which  the 
constitution  was  unable  to  remove. 

We  remarked  in  a  former  lecturo  tbal  tli«  State  regards 
itself  as  tKG  exclusive  realm  of  Culture,  aud  iti  this 
character  stands  in  natural  warfare  with  IJarbarium. 
So  lung  a£  Humanity  received  luit  a  oue-sided  Culture 
ill  different  States.,  it  waa  to  be  expccttJ  tliat  each, 
particular  State  should  ticcm  its  owu  Culture  the  true 
and  only  civliization,  ami  rt-gfird  that  of  other  States  as 
mere  Bfirbarism,  and  tticir  iuliabitaiit!)  aa  Savages ; — 
and  thus  fe«l  itself  called  upon  to  subdue  them.  Iu 
this  way  a  war  might  easily  arise  between  tlie  three 
great  States  of  the  ancient  world  which  we  have  men- 
tioaed ;  and  indeed  a  real  and  typical  war, — a  war  nf 
subjugation,  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  Iba  Grecian 
States; — tliey  at  an  early  period  constituted  themselves 
aa  Greeks,— that  is,  as  a  nation  united  together  by 
definite  views  of  Civic  and  Political  Rifjhts.  by  a  commou 
liLDguagc.  feasts  and  oracles,  and  by  means  of  a  national 
confederacy  and  national  Rights  universally  recognised 
among  themselves, — constituted  theruselves  as  Greeks,  I 
say,  into  a  peculiar  realm  of  Culture  froiti  which  they 
excluded  all  other  nations  miiler  the  name  of  Barbarians. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  confederacy,  they  allowed  them- 
iialves  to  engage  in  war  with  each   other,  still  these  wars 
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were  conductec]  in  a  manner  difTerent  fiom  those  agninst 
tlie  Barbarians; — thej  were  prosecuted  with  moderation 
aiid  forbearance,  and  D«Ter  to  the  «xtiucti«>D  of  either 
State  If,  at  a  later  period,  the  two  B«public3  who 
occupied  the  first  rank  in  Greero  were  divided  cvea  in 
their  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  and  nind«  wnr  on 
each  other  ou  that  account ;  still  Lh«  Greeks  were  again 
united  in  one  purpose  hy  the  Macedoniau  Hero,  so  as  to 
ptay  out  their  own  peculiar  part  in  the  drama  nf  World- 
History.  Their  Culture  was  wholly  for  the  Stat*  and  ils 
purjiostfs, — Legislation,  Government,  War  hy  land  and 
sea, — and  in  this  they  unquestionahly  far  excelled  their 
natural  opponcnte  in  Asia.  Among  the  litter,  however; 
the  tnic  R«Hgion  lay  concealed,  unknown  perhaps  to  thfl 
ruling  nation  themselves;  and  to  this  the  Greeks  were 
never  ahlo  to  attaiu.  What  it  was  in  particular  which 
entitled  the  predominant  nation  of  the  East, — the  Per- 
iians,— to  arrogate  for  themselves  a  superiority  over  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  when  this  antagonism  hroke  forth 
into  open  rupture,  is  not  quite  clear;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  did  regard  the  latt«r  as  BarUiriaiis,  re.  as  a 
people  far  inferior  to  themselves  in  the  art*  of  political 
cxi6t«Dce  and  the  science  of  their  application;  and  in- 
deed it  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to  them  to 
ntUrmpt  llie  subjiigalion  of  Oreeca. 

Invasion  followed  on  the  port  of  the  Creeks,  and  the 
Asiatic  dominion  was  destroyed  ; — a  conquest  which  must 
have  been  caaily  accomplished  hy  the  first  nation  of  actual 
Citizens,  over  an  empire  wherein  there  was  properly  but 
une  race  posses&cil  of  Intc  freedom  and  enjoying  real  citi- 
zenship; while  the  rest  were  mere  subjects,  to  whom,  after 
the  fall  of  their  leaders  who  fought  only  for  their  own 
dominion,  it  might  he  a  mailer  of  indifference  into  whose 
hands  tlie  supreme  authority  full,  which  they  in  their  own 
person  were  wholly  unaccustomed  to  exercise. 

In  llie  meantime  the  acquired  supremacy  of  the  Oreelts 
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ID  Asia  diiJ  not.  produce  tliose  farther  revolutionary  coues- 
qiittiices  wlticlj  might  have  been  luitlclpaled  ; — the  spirit 
of  the  cuiiqucrura,  which  uluue  iiii^lit  havo  been  capable 
of  Iioldiu^  together  tUia  immense  empire  and  of  mould- 
ing  it  according  to  the  Grecian  Ideal,  forsook  its  ancient 
Abode,  and  tb«victoriou)  generals  divided  the  couqucred 
CDUbtries  as  a  spoil  among  themielves.  As  each  bad  od 
equal  ri^flit,  or  want  of  riglit,  lo  the  whole,  there  arose 
endless  wars  betwuuii  these  new  kitigdonis,  viith  nlLernate 
expulsion!;  aiid  restorations  of  the  reigning  families,  leav- 
ing  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  producing  universal  enervation,  The  old  comiiioQ 
Fatherland  was,  at  the  same  time,  depopulated  by  the 
emigration  of  its  young  and  warlike  manhood  tu  the 
military  service  of  these  Kings,  and  thus  rendered 
powerless  for  its  own  undertakings; — so  that  after  all, 
tlie  ciimmeiiceiiicnt  of  the  Kupreinacy  of  the  Greeks  waa 
also  the  begiuuing  of  their  fall  Scarcely  a  single  signi- 
ficant result  of  this  event  haa  found  a  place  in  World- 
Histury.  excepting  this:  iliat  thereby  the  Greek  Language 
was  spread  over  all  Asia; — a  circiimsUince  \Yhich  greatly 
helped  the  9ubsei'[uent  diffusion  of  Christianity  through- 
out Asia,  JUid  from  thence  iuto  other  lands;— further, 
that  in  CDn<ie(]iience  of  this  squandering  of  strength  and 
energy  in  internal  wars,  the  conqiieHt  and  peaceful  occu- 
pation  of  all  these  countries  was  made  an  eaay  matter  for 
the  Romans. 
y  It  waii  these  Bomans  who  united  in  one  State  the 
Culture  which  had  now  been  produced  by  the  iuter- 
mixture  of  different  races,  and  who  thereby  completed 
the  period  of  Aucieut  Time  and  closed  the  simple  course 
of  Ancient  Civilization.  With  respect  to  its  influence 
on  Universal  History,  thin  nation,  more  than  any  other, 
waa  the  blind  and  imconsciotis  instrument  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  higher  World-Plan,  since  it  had  formed 
itself,   as  indicated  above,   into   a   moat    fit  and    proper 
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iDstrumeDt  for  that  purpose.  These  Romans  hod  no 
thought  of  diffusing  Culture  by  meauB  of  the  subjugiition 
of  other  nations: — mindftil  of  their  own  obscure  begin* 
ning,  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  their  real  superinrity 
in  the  art  of  government,  which  indeed  was  of  «low  and 
gradual  development;  nay,  with  simple  and  true-hearted 
candour  tbey  styled  themselves  Barbarians,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  adopt,  so  far  as  their  owu  drcumatauce* 
admitted,  tbe  arts  and  manners  of  foreign  nations  with 
whom  they  becAiiie  acquainted.  At  firtt  tlie  pressure 
of  tho  neigbbouriog  Italian  States  and  nations,  and  then 
the  fear  of  the  adTaucing  power  of  the  CarLhagiuiana, 
Itad  made  them  able  warriors;  while  by  their  ititcrual 
quarrels  they  bad  acquired  in  great  pirrfcctioD,  even  at  an 
earlier  period,  that  policy  which  enabled  thorn  to  din-ct 
and  order  tbeiv  military  power.  After  victory  had  freed 
tbcni  from  uneasiness  on  account  of  foreign  enemies, 
their  own  leaders  began  to  seek  war  for  its  own  sake. 
In  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  tu  distinguiiih 
tliemselves,  and  rise  above  the  crowd;  to  ruplenisb  their 
treasurieK  exhausted  by  feasts  given  to  the  toiling  people; 
to  withdraw-  the  attention  of  the  Citizens  from  the 
coDst&nt  internal  machinations  of  the  Anatocracy,  by 
directing  it  towards  foreign  affairs,  triumphal  processions, 
and  captive  monarcbs.  war  soon  came  to  be  prosecuted 
without  intermission  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity;  for 
only  by  external  war  could  internal  peace  bo  secured. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  realms  of  Ancient  Cultura  by 
the  Romans, — new  conquests  among  the  BarliarianR  beiug 
far  more  difficult  to  accomplish, — there  remained  no 
other  means  of  preservation  for  the  Slate  than  the  sub* 
jtigatiou  of  both  the  contending  parties  to  tbo  dominion 
of  a  single  power.  It  could  be  no  difficult  task  for  the 
Romans  to  subdue  the  enfeebled  nntioos  of  the  former 
Macedonian  mmiaichy  who  were  united  by  no  permanent 
tie  to  their  Rulert:  and  Ancient  Greece,  no  less  enfeebled* 
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would  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  conquerors  all  the  more 
reatlily  that  tliey  8plir<4  lU  latiabitaDts  everything  wlijch 
tliey  valued, — eveu  Uieir  x'nnity. 

Bj_mfr&QB  of  this  uDivcnaL^ominioa  o£  the  Komnns, 
there  were  spread  abroad  over  tho  whole  civilized  woiKi— 
Civil  Freedom,  participatiou  in  Civil  Rights  fyr  iU-li*^-. 
horu  roeii.  JiisliL'fe  ,'iti:ouliii[;  to  a  (l\'.-ii  law,  FipaocJal 
Adminis(rntii>ij  hiuju  settled  pricciplcB,  iictiial  care  for 
the  existence  uf  lliu  people,  milder  ami  iiiorc  liuumue 
tnaanerB,  respect  for  tlie  customs,  th«  religion,  and  the 
ways  of  thinking  of  other  iiationn: — all  this  in  consti- 
tutional theory  at  leftat,  although  these  priiici|j!e8  might 
BometimeB  he  repudiated  in  the  actual  administration  of 
Government 

This  was  the  fulnc-w.  lh«  maturity  of  Aiadeiil  Civiliza- 
tion :^i  fitate  of  Riyfn,  nt  lenst  iu  form  ;  to  which  Hu- 
manity must  first  hu  raised  hffure  a  new  devt-lopiiient 
could  hegiii.  SwirooTy,  h'ovveVer,  Iiiid  Huiuniitty  itttiiiiiei] 
1,Iiifl  state,  tliau  this  uew  development  appeared.  Tho 
True  Religion  of  tho  Normal  People,  hitherto  preserved 
in  an  obscurity  which  coucesled  it  from  the  eye  of  His- 
tory, now  came  forth  to  the  open  day,  und  spread  itself 
almost  tinimpeded  over  the  realm  of  Culture  which  was 
now  fortunately  cmhraced  in  one  single  State.  It  was 
among  the  first  maxims  of  this  State  to  take  no  note 
of  the  rt-hgious  opiiiifiDS  of  subject  nattuns;  and  thus  it 
was  impossihle  that  it  should  thoroughly  understand  this 
Religion,  and  foresee  the  consequent  fate  which  awaited 
itself.  Had  not  the  new  Eeligiou  been  accidentally  placed 
ia._auta£0ui8m  to  the  worship  offered  to  the  slAtues  of 
the  Emperors,  it  might  undoubtedly  have  long  remuined 
nnnoticed  by  the  State. 

In  the  contest  which  aroso  upon  this  ground  the  new 
Religion  finally  attaiued  wen  the  outward  victory,  and 
became  the  j>re(Ionii»ant  Religion  of  the  Stiitt;.  But  aa 
tho  Slate  did  nut  pruilucc  Uil-  Itt-ligion,  nor  the  Helij^ioD 
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give  birth  to  the  State,  it  remained  a  foreign  iDgredient 
iD  the  ConetitutioD,  which  was  never  penetrated  by  its 
spirit.     It  waa  necessary  that  this  Religion  should  itself 

become  Che  creative  principle  of  a  new  State;  and  Iibik^b 

the  old  Constitution,  which  waa    incapable  of  assuming 

a  new  form,  must  be  destroyed ;  elements,  which  ap- 
parently for  this  very  purpose  had  lain  concealed  in 
darkness  far  removed  even  from  the  eye  of  History, 
must  now  come  into  play ;  for  thus  only  couid  the  new 
Creation,  of  which  we  have  hereafter  to  speak,  enter 
on  its  appointed  work. 


LECTURE    XIII. 

JKFlilTBNCE  OP  CHHtSTIA.SITT  ON  THE  STATK. 


Toe  one  True  Religion,  or  Christianity,  ma«t  and  oagl»t 
to  become  ibe  creative  and  govemipg  jtriuciple  yfanow. 
State: — this  w«&DDOunoedat  tbeclofisofour  last  Lecture. 
Such  was  the  actual  course  of  events,  and  thereby  aroso 
au  entirely  New  Era. 

Before  commencing  the  inquiry  for  which  we  have  thus 
ojtened  the  way,  aud  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  wc 
must  first  of  all  direct  your  attention  to  one  ruiuark  of  the 
bigbcst  impurtaucc  iu  auy  historical  survey ;  aaudy,  that 
it  ia  only  by  a  vory  slow  and  tardy  course  that  the  great 
'^'  events  of  History  develop  themselves  and  become  visible 
I  in  their  results.     The  hiBtoric^J^i^ui£eE-nh<vwilh.ruj{STd. 

"^f     to  such  an  events  does  not  know  hour.to  auticipata experi- 
ence, and  to  supply  what  Is  wautin^^  in  furesi^ht  by  mejins 
of  the  laws  of  human  development,  possesses  only  fragments  _ 
torn  from  their  connexion  which  he  can  never  uuderstaiKl, 
bvtDjf  without  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  whole  to  whidi. 
they  belong.     Thts  is  the  case  with  the  wholv  HiAtoiy  o£^ — 
Modun  Tioitfi.  the  true  principle  of  which  is  the  muiL- 
fc-alation  of  Chriatiaaity.    That  the  OI<I  Time  has 
awny,  and  thai  we  stand  above  its  grave    amid   an  iu- 
tricato  and  wuiiderfut    concourse  of  new  clemeuLi,   any 
one  may  observe  by  merely  opening  his  eyes;— but  whali 
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kbit  coiicowrse  of  elemeuts  may  signify,  aud  to  wliat  it 
may  teiul,  cAjDDot  be  umlcratQod.tjy.  ittcrc  catcrpftl  ob- 
JBwmtioUj  till  oa\y  by  clccpor  .iuHijflil.  According  to  our 
'opinion,  which  we  have  already  frankly  declnrcd  in 
auoditr  |)Iacej  Cliriettauity  lias  never  jet  attained  a 
general  a,ad  public  existence  in  its  purity  aud  truth; 
ullliough  it  has,  at  all  times,  attained  a  true  life  here 
uud  there  in  individual  minds.  But  tliis  is  not  incoa- 
liiatcut  with  the  asserfl^on  which  we  niso  luake,  that  it 
haa  had  au  active  and  efficient  lilc-  in  History,  ia  prepar- 
ing tlie  way  for  itself  and  in  hringiiij^alxiut  the  conditions 
iiowsHary  to  its  publie  oiisteiici?  Tie  who  possesses  a  more 
historical  Unowlcd^o  of  this  preliminary  activity^  but  ie 
iytiuraiiL  of  its  real  nature  aud  taiudency,  necessarily 
coufu^nids  the  accidental  with  the  essential  and  the 
menus  with  Lbu  end ;  ujid  he  can  never  arrive  at  a  true 
coin  prt.- lions  ion  even  uf  this  pi-ellminary  activity  itself. 
The  part  wliicli  Christianity  tias  to  play  in  the  History 
of  the  Worldj — for  of  this  oidy  have  we  now  to  speak, — 
is  not  yet  concluded ;  and  whoever  cannot  enter  into 
the  meatitug  of  the  whole  va^t  Drarua  should  not  pre- 
sume to  pitss  auy  judgment  upon  it.  In  like  niaimer,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  kindred  example,  the  part  which  has 
been  aiKiigiied  U>  tlm  Huformatiun  in  human  History,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  iu  a.  very 
limited  connexion,  is  by  no  ineaus  concluded. 

After  this  preliminary  remark,  the  apphcatioa  of  which 
will  soon  become  apparent,  let  us  now  proceed  to  our  task. 
Christianity  itself  must  and  ou^tit  fn  liecoine  the  gov^'- 
niiiy  ur  cvL'iilive  principle  of  thi?  Sl.at-  :i--;  exemplified  iu  a 
Neiv  F.i.i.  We  must,  in  the  (irsL  |il;ioj,  .■uiiw-r  this  ques- 
tion.— Iu  what  way  can  Christianity  nccomplish  lliis,  and 
on  what  ground  does  it  rest  its  claim  to  do  so?  I  reply, 
—  It«  operntion  may  he  rcyaidi.il  m  n  ilnuhic  aspect:— it 
ts  partly  ubsQlidc,  us  that  yf  true  and  jfeuutne  Clinsliaiiity; 
and  partly  cvntingent,  determjpgd  by  the  position  of  tfainga 
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amiti  whicli  it  iitriTca  at  first  to  raise  itself  to  puritj  niid 
perfectnessi  In  tlie  first  jilnco,  as  respects  the  former 
viuw  of  tlie  activity  of  True  UeUgioo ; — tliit>  Religion  ts 
pruviscty  umilar  to  the  Lov«  of  Qoodoess  wliicli  ivc  Lave 
described  at  tlie  close  of  a  former  lertiire;  wliich  Good- 
aeas  nppoars  to  thij  roligious  sense  as  tlio  immediate  work 
of  God  within  ua;  wliila  we,  in  tho  acconiplialmiuiit  of 
this  work,  are  regarded  as  the  itietruiiieiits  uf  God.  We 
fornieriy  retiiarked  that  this  Love  of  Ooodtiess  seta  itself 
entirely  free  even  from  the  Perfect  State,  anj  raises  itself 
completely  aimve  all  conipulMvo  Aiitliority;  and  fur  the 
same  reasons  this  ma,y  also  be  said  of  the  True  Keli- 
gioQ.  I'hat  which  the  God-devoted  man  may  not  do  on 
any  consideration,  is  indeed  also  outwardly  forhiddon  in 
the  Perfect  Slate;  but  he  has  already  cast  it  from  him  in 
obedience  to  the  Will  of  God  without  regard  to  any  out- 
waid  prohibition.  That  which  alone  this  Ootl-devoted 
man  luves  and  desires  to  do,  is  indeed  outwardly  coni- 
niuodud  in  this  Perfect  StaU*;  but  be  has  already  done 
it  in  obedience  to  the  Will  uf  God.  If,  tlicii,  this  n-ligious 
frame  of  mind  is  to  exist  in  the  State  and  yet  never  to 
come  into  colliiion  with  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  State  should  at  all  times  leeep  pace  with  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  reltgiuus  sense  among  its  Citizens,  so  that 
rt  slialt"  never  coirimanH  anything  whicl}  True  Religion 
forlitds,  or  forbid  :inything  which  she  eujoins.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  well-known  principle,  that  we  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  could  never  come  into  nppli- 
cation ;  for  lu  that  ca«e  man  would  only  command  what 
God  also  commandud,  and  there  would  remain  to  the 
willing  servant  only  the  choice  whether  he  would  pay  bis 
obedience  to  the  command  as  tliat  of  human  jiower,  or  as 
the  Will  of  God  which  he  loves  before  all  things  else. 
From  tliia  perfect  Freedom  and  superiority  which  Ileligion 
possesses  over  the  State  arl^ies  the  duty  of  both  (o  keep 
thcniKclves  absolutely  iteparatc,  and  to  ca^t  off  all  iinmc- 
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(inipuNive  power  h^*  wliinh  the  State  enfnrcea 
iia  piirpast-a,  for  Religion.  like  the  Love  of  Gooiluess, 
exists  inwardly  and  invisibly  in  tlie  heart,  and  never  ap- 
pears in  oul-^Tard  actions,  which,  although  in  accordance 
■with  the  Law,  mny  yot  have  jiroceeded  from  other  motives 
nltogether; — while  the  State  con  order  only  the  visibis 
\actiot)S  of  men.  RBligiou  is  I^ove,  while  force  is  the  iu- 
strument  of  the  State;  and  notbju^  can  Tie  more  pervene 
than  the  desire  to  enforce  Lovo  by  outward  constraints 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Slate  must  never  attempt  to  use 
Religion  for  the  furlherauco  of  its  purposes;  for  in  bo 
doing,  it  would  placo  reliance  upon  an  element  which  is 
not  within  it«  power,  and  which  on  that  account  might 
not  rultil  its  expectations;  iu  which  case  it  wonid  have 
cnleulated  faleely  and  thus  have  failed  iu  its  purpose; — it 
iiuiat  be  able  of  itself  to  enforce  what  it  commands,  and 
must  command  nothing  but  what  it  is  able  to  enforce. 
This  ia  the  negative  influence  of  Religion  on  the  State,  or 
latlier  the;  negative  reciprocal  influence  of  both  on  each 
Other: — that  by  the  exiabence  of  the  fi ret.  the  State  ia 
con6ned  within  its  own  proper  limits,  and  Loth  are  strict- 
ly jieparated  from  each  other. 

In  the  view  of  True  Religion,  and  in  particular  of  Chria- 
itianily,  TTumanity  w  the  one,  visible,  efficient,  living,  and 
independent  existence  of  God;  or,  if  the  expression  be_ 
not  misunderatood,  the  one  manifestation  and  effluence  of 
that  Existence; — a  beam  from  the  Ktcrnal  Light,  which 
divides  itself,  not  in  reality  but  only  to  mere  earthly 
vision,  into  many  individual  rays.  Therefore  all  which 
truly  belongs  to  this  Humanity  is,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, eisQutially  one  and  identical  throughout;  and  is  Iq 
all  its  elements  destined  in  the  same  way  lovingly  to  re- 
turn to  its  Original  and  tborein  to  "be  blessed.  Thw 
vocation,  thus  aet  before  man  by  Koligion,  must  not  ba 
disturbed  or  hindered  by  the  State;  which  must  therefore 
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allow  to  all  men,  iui<J — as  the  administmtor  of  the  purpos«« 
of  tbu  Human  Race^must  provide  for  all  men,  ticjual  ac- 
cess to  the  existing  sources  of  the  Culture  by  whicU  thejr 
ma}'  be  ])re|)Arc{l  for  tlila  vocation.  ThiB  is  only  potisible 
by  the  establishment  of  an  Absoltite  Ei|iia]ity  of  all  men 
in  Peraomd  ne  well  as  Civil  Freedom ;  in  respect  of  Hi'^htt 
as  well  as  lilght.  Tims  tlie  same  purjxise  which  belongs 
to  tlie  State  as  sucli,  it  receives  anew  from  tlie  hatidt  of 
Religion;  nud  this  is  i\\ii  positivt  iiifluctice  of  Religion  on 
the  State, — not  that  it  gives  a  new  purpose  to  the  State, 
which  would  he  inconsistent  with  tb«  separation  from 
each  otiier  which  me  have  already  required,  but  that  it 
summons  up  deeper  syiupatbies  iu  aid  of  the  purpose 
which  already  belongs  to  tLc  State,  and  iiiipeU  it  more 
powerfully  towuTds  the  attaimuCDt  of  that  puriwso.  Both 
of  these  developments,  indeed, — that  of  the  true  Religious 
seDsc,  OS  well  as  that  of  Political  order,  —  odI;  proceed 
by  slow  and  gradual  movements,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
keep  pace  witli  eacli  other;  hut  there  ts  nothing  to  pre* 
vent  the  former,  at  leaftt  in  Tndividnals,  from  preceding 
and  partly  guiding  the  latter 

Such  is  the  case  with  this  relation  when  the  State  i» 
consiilcrcd  only  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  it*  own  Citi- 
zens. But  slioiild  it  happen  that  several  independent  and 
sovereign  Stat*8  were  to  arise  within  the  circle  of  the  t>n« 
True  Religion  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  on« 
State  of  Culture  and  of  Christianity  were  broken  up  into 
n  Christian  Republic  of  Nations,  in  which  individual  States 
ahotddlie,  not  nideeil  constrnTutyl,  but  incessantly  observed 
and  judged  by  the  otherir ; — then  there  would  be  found 
laid  down  in  tlic  Chri.itiiui  Doctrine  a  universally  applicable 
Canon  for  the  duturmi nation  of  what  is  praiHeworthy,  what 
toUr&bIc,  and  what  cvnsumbic,  iu  the  intercourse  of  one 
Stato  vitli  another,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  private 
Ciliateos ; — and  (he  othcrwiM  absolute  Monardi,  ctu»  after 
he  had  silenct-d  bis  own  siiVijcctc,  would  still,  if  any  setue 
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of  Iittuoui  dwelt  within  him,  hf*ve  tn  stniiil  in  dread  of  tho 
t^fltimoiiy  and  jiidginent.  of  neighlKHiriiig  Stntes,  Aud  of 
posteritjr  whose  opinion  will  be  guided  liy  that  judgment ; 
or,  shuuld  Uo  evcu  have  cast  aside  this  feeling,  be  would 
Btill  have  ta.feat  the  coiisequeuctis  of  the  loss  of  general 
confidence. ^^TTius  there  would  arise  hjr  means  of  this  Re- 
ligioD  a  Public  Opiuiou  throughout  the  whole  realm  of 
Culture,  and  in  It,  a  Sovereignty  of  uo  mean  iinportauct: 
over  SovereigUB,  which  vould  leave  thcni  at  ftdl  liburty 
t*  do  good,  while  it  would  often  <>ffectiially  restrain  tho 
desire  of  wrong-doing*-^ 

Such  i.4  the  infliieuce  of  Christianity  on  the  Stato,  when 
this  ll«ligion  and  its  influence  are  considered  alaolutely. 
AnotLer  influence  i*  that  which  this  Religion  may  exer- 
ciac  continpeiitli/,  determined  hy  the  cnnditiuns  of  the  time 
auiij  which  it,  a»  yet,  only  strives  to  alt«iii  an  independent 
existence  and  fitting  spliero  of  action.  This  contingent 
influence,  which  it  did  actually  exercine  and  iu  part  does 
exerciw  even  to  the  present  day,  was  determined  by  tho 
condition  of  the  men  upon  whom  it  was  Brst  directed. 
At  that  time  the  aupeistitioua  dread  of  the  Godhead  as 
a  hostile  bviug,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  personal  sin- 
fuliiesH,  weighed  more  heavily  and  universally  than  at 
any  other  upon  the  inhahitAnts  of  civilized  countries ; 
and  there  existed  a  Fiecret  Eoultiiig  tonarils  the  En«t, 
and  particuhirly  towards  Judea,  whence  some  mcaus  of 
atonement  and  expiatiou  were  cxpcctud  to  arise.  Many 
drcumstance*  in  History  prove  this  ;  —  for  example, 
the  attacbuient  to  Oriental  Myattries  which  was  so 
generally  diffused  even  in  Rome  iUelf;  and  the  im- 
mense treasiircft  which  found  their  way  from  nil  parts 
of  Asia,  and  even  from  Kiirope,  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Christinnitj'j^s  we  have  shown  in  the  |irO|)er  place, 
iB_uo  method  of  atonement  and  expiation  :  Man  can  never 
disunite  himsc-lf  from  (he  GodlK-iid;  — and  in  50  far  a.f  he 
^fictc*  himaelf  so  diaupitcd  he  JB  a  Agtigyify,  wbich  oa 
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tliat  very  gccouiit  cannot  sJiij  but  on  wboae  forehead 
the  imaginary  brotul  of  Sin  is  placed  tbat  he  may  tliereby 
be  directed  to  the  True  God  lu  the  hands  of  such 
Ages,  however,  Cliriatianitjr  wa«  necessarily  changed  into 
a  meaus  of  atouemcnt  and  expiation,  and  aaKumed_the 
fonu  of  a  Now  Coveoapt  with  Ood ;  because  these  Agee 
had  DO  need  nt  a  Religion,  and  indeed  uo  capacity  for 
receiving  one,  except  iu  this  shape.  And  thus  that 
Christiau  System  which,  whon  I  formerly  spoke  of  this 
subject,  I  called  a  degenerate  form  of  Christiani(y._aiid 
the  authorship  of  wlich  I  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  _ 
was  al>o  a  ucccsRury  product  of  the  whole  spirit  of  that^ 
Aj^e  aa  directed  upon  Cliristiajiitj;  and  that  this  maiN 
ami  no  other  should  have  Jlrst  given  expression  lo 
that  spirit  was  quite  accidental;  for  had  lie  not  done 
so  every  one  who  had  not  riseu  jupcrior  to  his  Age 
by  the  intimate  transfusion  of  bis  spirit  in  True  Chris- 
IJauity  would  Imve  done  tli<3  same;  as  every  one  does, 
even  to  the  piiiscut  day,  who  has  filled  liiii  niiud  with 
these  pictures,  and  who  dreams  of  such  a  mediation  bt^ 
tween  Ciod  and  men  as  necessary,  and  taunot  even  con- 
ceive of  the  contrar}'. 

After  Cliristianity  had  assumed  this  form,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  external  act  of  initiation— Baptism — 
had  become  a  mytterious  puriGcation  from  Sin,  whereby 
the  disciple  was  immediately  released  from  the  eternal 
punishment  consequent  tliorcon,  and  without  fartlu-r 
effort  obtained  access  to  heaven ;  it  could  not  but  follow 
that  tlie  adminiKtrators  of  this  rite  should  acquire  the 
bighest  reputation  among  men ;  that  the  guardianship 
of  this  purity,  which  they  had  conferred  by  means  of 
tlie  sacrament,  should  likewise  devolve  upon  them ;  and 
that  thus  no  buuian  occupation  should  Iw  exempt  from 
m  jurisdiction,  criticism,  am)  guidance  exercised  by  them 
under  this  pretence.  When  this  superstition  ot  last 
laid  hold  of  tlie  Roman  Emperors   themselves  and   thu 
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highest  oflScLre  of  tlioir  Statu,  Lhesc  too  iiccossarily  foil 
nnder  the  general  fliscipliiie  of  ihe  Ecck-siastica,  wlio 
were  consecjiieiitiy  jnciteil  tn  exercise  tlieir  office  tuwards 
these  pt-ntons  with  a  sjiecial  and  notorious  acal,  which 
necessarily  produced  the  Tiiost  pernicious  coitsequeaccs 
ou  tbu  authority  and  freedom  of  tlie  Oovenimeut. 
These  Ecclesiastic*  tliemielves  were  by  tlicir  mcutal 
tendeuciee  shut  out  from  anj  sound  political  views;  aod 
had  Koarcelj  any  other  conceptiuii  of  the  tilings  of  this 
world  tliau  as  luoans  for  the  [Mopagatiun  of  their  faith, 
and  the  maintenance  of  what  thej-  (tailed  its  purity; — 
they  were  therefore  incapable  cither  of  wisely  guiding 
the  Rulerfi  whom  they  hatl  deprived  of  free<lom,  or  of 
governing  in  their  room;  and  tlius  nothing  else  could 
«Dauc  but  the  total  enervation  and  final  destruction  of  the 
Kingdoms  in  which  they  held  bwny. 

Should  there  ever  njjain  arise  ji.  State  to  which  this  per- 
nieioiia  inltiiencc  might  prove  innocuous,  and  which  Ehould 
bo  able  to  repot  its  inKidiuus  advances;  then  muat  such  a 
State  be  itself  established  upon  ReSigion.  in  order  thervlsy 
to  couuteract  an  iufliieijce  which  was  able  only  to  dcatroy 
whatever  existed  without  its  aid.  lu  conse^aence  of  this 
necessity  of  retuniiiig  to  the  original  and  native  principles 
of  the  State,  Religion  was  also  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
her  own  principles  and  to  reform  herself  within  her 
^own  domain.  She  was  obliged,  in  the  first  jilace,  to  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  elements  of  which  the  new  State  was 
composed,  in  order  that  both  Citizens  and  Rulei-s  might  bo 
her  own  spiritual  cre.xtion.  In  this  business  of  conversion 
she  had  not,  as  formerly,  to  do  with  auperstitiuiis,  Ter- 
rified men,  who,  full  of  hereditary  dread  of  tlio  Gods, 
were  ready  upon  any  terms  to  thruw  themselves  into  her 
bosom;  for  similar  causes  would  again  have  produced 
similar  efTectA :  but  she  hod  to  do  with  those  who  in 
their  ojjcn  character  and  aimijle  relations, — fur  it  is  ouly 
the  complexity  of  relations  produced  by  ]iartia]  Culture 
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wliicli  ■jIvcH  Uirlii  to  great  crimes,  the  liorror  of  iuword 
sinfulucss  and  dread  of  tbc  Gods ;— who,  I  Gay,  id  tbctr 
opon  charAclcr  and  Biiuplc  i-olattous,  bad  uut  liitUerto 
much  concerned  ibeinselves  abtiul  the  Divinity,  and  in 
particular,  were  very  far  from  ffariiig  Him.  Tlie  con- 
version of  such  men  gave  to  the  Church,  in  her  old 
character  of  an  vxpia-lor  of  Sin  and  a  propitiator  of 
God,  a  wholly  new  tusk; — this  namely,  artificially  to 
excite  among  this  second  class  that  superstitious  fear  of 
Qih),  and  nct-d  of  ou  atoneinent,  which  sh«  hod  found  al- 
ready existing  among  her  first  converts.  Unf^ucttionably 
tbia  latter  was  n  much  more  diffictitt  businesa,  and, — 
with  the  exception  of  single  iiidividnals  who  may  have  felt 
peculiarly  conscious  ofxiu,  and  certain  epochs  which  may 
Lave  liccn  particularly  favourable  to  the  dotniuion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  I'liwcr. — it  has  never  hocii.  in  my  opinion, 
■o  perfectly  and  so  tiniver^illy  accomplished  among  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe  as  it  wu  in  the  Rotuaa  Em- 
pire; for  proof  of  which  the  student  may  cxaiuiuc  in 
particular  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Jlooarchy,  in 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Fonrer  plnyed  its  part  throughout 
ji  long  series  of  years.  Ju  Modern  Europe  the  religious 
superstition  at  all  times  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  un- 
wearied preaching,  and  was  freely  admitted  to  the  com- 
munily  as  a  foreign  ingredient;  hut  it  aover  ulruck  ita 
root  so  deeply  id  the  heart,  and  vrheiiever  a  more  powcr- 
ftd  interest  arose  it  was  sliakcu  otf.  The  whole  course  of 
Hodcm  History  proves  this;  and  particularly  the  Age 
since  the  Reformation,  in  which  the  natiouid  cbaracler 
of  Mudtiru  Europe  has  developed  itself  more  freely.  The 
Cluirch  has  iudee«l  almost  cva^  to  preach  this  doctrine; 
and  even  where  it  still  does  so  it  ts  without  fruit  for  no 
one  lays  it  to  heart. 

It  was  farther  necessary  that  the  rnndamental  elements 
«f  the  Xcw   Stato  should  bear  tbO-guMtial   EurojwAQ 
yational  Characteristic, — a  keen  sense  and  love  of  Right 
«a 
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and  Freeilom, — in  order  that  tliey  miglit  oofc  return  to 
Asiatic  ilesixif ism,  iml  wining!^  ailiiiit  llie  principle  of 
Equality  of  Riglit  for  All,  whirii  liatl  beeo  previously 
devclopfid  ainuiig  the  Greeks  and  Romaoii.  They  would 
have  to  combine  with  this  gnneml  characteristic  tho 
B}>ecial  feature  of  a  delicate  Bcuse  of  Honotir,  ia_ordei' 
that  they  might  be  accessible  to  the  lAgititnatQ  ioflu- 
eiica  of  Christianily  iipuu  PuUlic  Opinion  which  we  have 
already  puiulftJ  uul.  Precisely  such  elements  as  we  have 
described  were  foimd  among'  the  Germanic  KaceB,  as  if 
they  had  been  expressly  itiservod  for  this  great  pur- 
pose. I  mention  only  these;  for  the  devaatatiug  inroads 
of  other  Races  had  nu  enduring  rtBulta  ;  and  those  king- 
doms of  other  origin,  which  are  incorporated  with  the 
Kepuhlie  of  Nations  now  existing  in  Kurope,  have  for  the 
jnust  part  received  Christianity  and  Culture  by  means  of 
the  Germanic  trihes.  Thetie  Geriuanic  tribes, — who  were 
apparently  of  similar  descent  to  the  Greeks,  and  must 
have  held  intercourNC  nith  them  at  au  earlier  period 
as  a  strict  exfiniinAtioa  of  the  respective  tauguagea 
might  incontcstibly  prove, — occupied  approximately  the 
aame  stage  of  Culture  in  their  forests  as  the  Greeks  in 
their  Heroic  Ag«,  Many  a  Hercules,  Jasou,  or  Theseus, 
may  tliere  have  aeseinblud  around  them  bunds  of  will- 
ing associales,  and  achieved  wonderful  adventures  with 
them,  unnoticed  by  History.  Their  worship  was  simple 
as  their  manners,  and  they  were  seldom  disturbed  by 
scrupK's  about  tlifir  muml  worthiness.  Independence, 
freedom,  aud  univerfial  equality,  had  become  natural  to 
them  by  the  usage  of  centuries,  To  fir  the  regards  of 
all  men  by  bold  and  hazardous  enterprises,  and  after 
death  to  Hve  in  the  songs  of  after  limes,  was  the  aim  of 
the  more  noble  among  them  ; — ^faitli fulness  even  unto 
death,  on  the  part  of  the  free  follower  towards  his 
leader,  was  the  glnry  and  honour  of  othecs ; — and  any 
breach  of   faith  was    tuiiveraally  regarded    as  so    insup- 
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portable  a  disjjrnco  that  ovcu  llio  yomigci'  am!  Rtrongcr, 
when  tlicy  farr«!tcd  tlie  freeiluiii  Xhey  tiotl  stalcod,  vulun> 
tarily  suirenrlerecl  llieiiiselvas  to  tin;  older  and  fueUur 
■wiuu«r,  and  even  to  sale  into  tlie  bonds  of  idavery, 
Tticsc  were  the  elemeuU  out  of  wliich  Clirintinniljr  lunl 
to  build  up  iU  iicw  State.  If.  in  addiliun  to  tlils,  it  }]«p< 
pened  accidentally  tliat  tovoral  nici.'s  of  similni-  dincvut 
ostaUi&bcd  new  St*to«  at  the  8n[»«  time,  and  ujKtu  tbo 
same  foundation  of  Cliristianil}-  and  tlio  Ancient  Krnpira, 
tliese  States  would  even  by  that  cutnuiuii  di.>iiC(-ut  be 
bound  more  clo««l/  to  each  other  than  to  foruign  nations; 
and  the  most  favoumbltr  circuii»tanc«  whicli  txiuld  |kw> 
sibly  orific,  both  for  Religion  and  the  Htatc,  wa*  when 
Religion  altaineJ  a  coutial  point  in  external  puliltuil 
power,  and  that  jtowcr  obtained  an  indepemU-nt  terri- 
torinl  posses^oB.  Not,  as  fortuerly,  vcntiug  herself  in 
anthority  within  thu  Empire,  and  inceuantly  controlting 
the  govommeiit ; — it  wan  now  the  businou  of  thii  Ceo- 
tnd  Power  to  hold  together  from  without  tho  Tarioiic 
States  of  the  One  Eiupife  of  Christianity,  and  to  bccom* 
ihe  Arbiter  between  them  ; — she  was  now,  by  her  actual 
position,  rather  ihe  Gtmnlian  of  the  rights  of  nations  than, 
M  formerly,  tlis  Head  of~ioteriial  gorenimeat.  Binoo 
^at  time  it  Iiad  become  of  much  greater  importoooe  to 
Religion  that  Ifae  Emifire  of  Chriktiauity  alioulil  be 
dirided,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  maJtitaioed  in  equal  and 
independent  power,  becaa»>  to  these  ci rcumitanccs  her 
aid  would  be  needed  ;— than  that  it  sliould  again  return 
t^  the  form  of  One  Stat*,  wbicb  erent,  bad  it  occarred  "^ 
amtmg  these  still  partiallj  Qntamed  spirits,  wcmld  likeljr 
have  brought  with  it  dangermu  ooDseqoencei  eren  tu  tbs 
Spiritoal  Power  ilselC  So  it  Actually  Itsppcoed ; — asd, 
tmdsr  tbe  proleeiioa  nf  this  pvwrr.  iodividiial  Cbriiliaa 
SuiM  ««r«  enabled  W  devrjvp  tbcmaslvfta  aoeordiog  lo 
tlMir  aeparale  ebafacter,  and  witli  &  gnsMiJanhlp  dcgrM  U 
fliaJow ;  and  tbe  Cbrioian  lUpoUic  of  Vatitma,  wbtdi 
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•TMO  and  WM  niaint'iLined  by  nicans  of  tliis  Power, 
fwas  fiirtlit-r  oxteii(It;il  and  enlnrgH,  partly  hy  the  armed 
|conqiic8t  of  single  States  from  tlie  daniiuiou  of  Non* 
(Christianity,  partly  hy  peaceful  conquest,  by  meanB  of 
I  conrcrsiou  of  new  Empires  to  Cliriatiauity,  and  Ity  tho 
cotise()ucnt  Bubjiigatioo  of  these  to  llie  Ceulxal  Spiritual 
Power, 

Tliofundamental  principles Cif  this  Cliristiaii  Empire  v-ere, 
and  for  the  moat  part  are  to  the  present  day,  the  follofp- 
ing:  "FiRit,  with  respect  to  the  Rights  of  Nations  : — A 
State,  because  it  ia  a  Christian  State,  has  a  riglit  of  exist- 
ence ID  its  actually  prL>sent  condition;  it  Is  possessed  of  a 
perfectly  inclepeiuleut  Suvereignty,  and  no  other  ChrisfiaD 
State,  llie  Spiritual  Cuntral  Power  in  its  own  peculiar 
office  oxcepled,  may  demand  a  voice  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  internal  affairs.  All  Christian  States  stand  to- 
wards each  other  io  th«  position  of  reciprociil  recognition 
and  of  original  peace  : — of  07-iffival  peace,  I  say  ;  that  ifl, 
there  can  no  uar  arise  with  respect  to  the  oxistence  of 
a  State,  atlliough  war  may  well  arise  as  to  the  fortuitoua 
modifications  of  that  existence.  By  this  principle,  a 
war  of  exterminatioa  between  Christian  States  ia  strict- 
ly prohibited.  Not  80  as  regards  Non-ChnHtian  States  ; 
— UieBe,  according  to  the  same  principlf,  have  no  rft- 
coguised  existence,  and  they  not  only  nciy,  but  ought 
Io  It,  expelled  from  the  circle  of  Chri.itian  dominion. 
The  Church  gives  them  no  peace ;  and  slinnhl  such  a 
peace  be  conceded  by  CliriKtinn  powers,  this  cuuld  only 
happen  from  necessity,  or  because  tlie  Clirlstian  prin- 
ciple is  extinguished  and  other  motives  have  tak«n  ita 
place.  Secoudly,  with  respect  to  Civil  Rights: — Before 
God  all  nicii  are  frt^e  and  equal ; — in  every  ChriKtiau 
State  all  men  without  exception  must  have  the  means 
and  opportunity  conceded  to  them  of  dovoting  tlieinsclrcs 
to  God,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  be  assured  of  Per- 
sonal   Freedom;    and    from    this   tbere    readily   folio wa 
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complote  Personal  Frccdora,  and  the  principles  tliat  do 
ClirUtian  can  be  a  slave  and  that  a  Cbristian  soil  roii- 
fent  Freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  ncconiJiig  to  tho 
same  principle,  the  Non-Christian  or  Heathen,  may 
legitimately  be  made  a  slave. 

An  outvard  event,  of  too  much  importance  to  1>o  passed 
over  in  silence,  served  to  urge  this  Christian  Republic  of  ^ 
Nations  into  closer  union  with  each  other,  to  compel  them  . 
to  regard  themselves  as  members  belonging  to  one  Whole, 
to  pursue  common  intcrcste,  and  to  commence  new  nnder-_ 
takingB  in  their  common  character  ana  Christian  Republic. 
Tn  Aniq  inf(iw-lt,  except  tbat  it  probably  had  been  the 
abode  of  the  Normal  People,  bad  otherwise  done  nothing 
for  Humanilj  save  the  production  of  the  True  Religion, 
there  arose  a  second  and  younger  brancli  of  this  True 
Religion. — namely,  Mohammedanism, — obviously  from  ona 
and  the  same  source  aa  Christiauity,  but  by  no  means 
admitting  tlic  entire  abrogation  of  the  Ancient.  Covenant 
irith  Ciotl ;  hence  accoptiug  from  Judaism  nhaterer  was 
applicable  to  its  own  condition,  and  tbua  bringing  along 
with  it  the  germ  of  its  gradual  corruption  and  fihsi 
ruin,  audi  rejecting  tho  inoxbaustible  source  of  outward 
perfection  which  Christianity  contains  within  itself. 
Zealous  in  proselytism  Hlce  Christianity;  expert  at  Om 
Aword,  by  which  fntiti  the  6rst  it  had  spread  itaelf  abroad; 
vainly  arrogating  a  superiority  over  Christianity  on  ac- 
count of  a  distinction  of  little  importance  in  itself,  this 
namely,  that  it  distinctly  declared  the  tlnity  of  God  a 
doctrine  which  was  essentially  pre-8uppo«ed  in  Chris- 
tianity,  and  that  it  was  not  wholly  imbued  with  such 
gross  BUperstilioD  aa  the  Christianity  of  the  Tiuiu;  lastly, 
dogmatically  inculcating  Despoliam,  and  that  mut«  and 
unquestioning  aubtiiisaion  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ICast.  aa 
it*  political  principles; — this  Mohammedanism  waged  war 
with  Christianity  and  pro  veil  a  victorious  assailant.  Be- 
sides extinguishing  Christtanity  altogether  in  a  oonsidor- 
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abto  extent  ofterrilory,  and  establishing  itself  a;s  tLc  io- 
minaiit  Religion,  tliere  was  yet  a  mrciimstanco  connected 
witli  these  triumphs  which  muda  tiieiii  peculiarly  [)aiiirul  to 
Christianity, — .namely,  that  among  tho  couutricB  thua  lost, 
thoro  was  that  Land  especially  to  which  Christianity  owed 
its  hiith,  auj  towards  which  the  romantic  piety  of  the 
new  Christians  devoutly  turned  its  regards.  To  indig- 
nation succeeded  a  burning  desire  of  action;  and  wttli  a 
free  euthuaiaRm  like  what  might  have  animated  them  in 
their  native  forests, — not  as  Citizeas  of  this  Statft  or  of 
that,  but  only  as  Christians, — lioats  of  tho  Germanic 
tribes  precipitated  themselves  upon  that  Lund  to  wio  it 
back  from  Saracen  domination.  However  luisativfactory 
may  have  been  tho  result  of  ihesu  umlvrtakinga;  what- 
ever evil  may  have  been  said  of  the  Criimilea  by  ciitica 
who  have  never  been  able  to  forget  their  own  Age,  and 
to  transplant  themselves  iutu  the  sjnrit  of  other  limes  so 
aa  to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole;  they  stitl 
remain  an  ever-memorable  manifestation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  a  One  united  Christian  AVorld  as  such,  wholly 
independent  of  the  individuality  of  the  several  Slates 
ipto  which  it  wag  broken  up.  The  knowleilj^e  ofniriny 
iniportant  pecuh'arities  of  these  enemies,  as  ivell  as  ob- 
eervation  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  themselves 
acciiseil,  and  accused  others  in  return,  was  no  unimportant, 
fruit  of  the  und^rtakiiig. 

At  a  later  period  Mohanimedaiiiam,  which  had  already 
in  the  early  tiroes  of  the  Christian  State  penetrated 
into  those  coiiutrii-s  which  seemed  to  bo  set  apart  aa 
tht*  excluaice  possession  of  Christianity,  namely  into  Eti- 
ro|)e,  and  had  been  driven  th&nce  in  feebtene&s,  now  re- 
appL'nred  there  on  another  and  more  dangerous  side, 
and  amid  n  nuw  nation, — the  Turks, — with  the  un- 
flifiguiscU  purpose  of  its  gradual  couqiieat  and  subju- 
Ration.  ThcH  iiwoko  again,  for  the  last  time,  at  least 
iu  discouraea  and  public  writings,  tho  idea  of  Chriati&ai 
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forming  but  One  State  and  possessing  one  common 
interest;  until,  at  last,  tlie  drea^lcd  enemy,  involved  in 
tbe  luulies  of  European  policy,  grew  old  in  itself  and 
began  it«  cours«  of  decay  towards  internal  dissolution. 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  external  conditions  under 
wliict  the  Cliristian  State-sj-stem  of  Modern  Europe  has 
begun  and  continued  it«  development.  How  the  truo 
State-CoDstitution  develops  itself  iu  tudividual  Stateg 
under  these  outward  conditions,  hindered  or  furthered 
by  ihciu  ;  how  it  has  receiTed  witliin  itielf,  and  further 
cultivated,  whatever  it  has  found  already  existing  in 
the  world;  wc  shall  see  in  the  future  lectures; — if  wb 
may  venture  to  hope  that  th<-se  inquiries  continue  to 
posseea  an  interest  for  you,  and  can  Btill  attract  and 
hold  together  the  reroainiDg  body  of  our  accustomed 
hearers. 
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It  was  Chriatiatiity  wliic!i  assembled  together  lie  social 
elenieuu  of  a  New  Age,  ami  wrought  out  tlieir  epiritual 
rugeuerntioii; — itwnstheadmiuistratorsoftliisCliribtianity, 
now  become  a  Politico-Spiritual  Cotitral  Puwer,  wiio  upheld 
thi:Ncw  State. DOW  brokeD  up  iutoa  Republic  of  Nations, 
iu  tliis  coD<litioD  of  Be|>arnti<>n;  who  ordered  tlie  recipro- 
cal TclatioQs  of  IntJividntLl  StAtes,  and  even  constrained 
tbcni  by  ouiwfint  motives  to  coalesce  into  one  acting 
jKivver;  and  under  whose  protection  each  particular 
State  enjoyed  and  exercised  its  indepeodence,  and  tlia 
litierty  of  devetopuig  il<  own  resources  and  of  acquiring 
new  atrengtli. 

The  nations  of  Modern  Europe. — partly  because  they^ 
cuuM  never  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  principle  upon  I 
which  thv  authority  of  the  Spiiittial  Power  depended, — i.t,  I 
(Itat  to  it  thcoffie«  of  Mediator  between  QotI  and  men  be-  / 
htiigcd, — parlly  on  account  of  tlioir  original  and  hor^ditary  / 
lovL'  of  poiiiicv.!  iudt.']i4.'iitk'iice; — tltete  uatioiis,  I  nay,  could 
ntjfy  M'tifnit  In  it'it  j^nn»^liaii»l,ipa)  |oBg- ag  t||y  ^ndivi^qal 
Btatea  wary  Etill  oocupied  in  glrengtheidny  tl^e^r  owti  in- 
leirattlauthnriLy.ami,  miimI  tlipil?iily  p"Htfliir»nffif.i.flj<^;mj 
■JBfnpniJi^  cniild  p^t  attain  a  diatiuct  Cftr'^'''^"»fii^f"'  "f  ibi>i> 


0  earlier  coiistifcHtion  oi  tiie  Uennaiiic  ttacis.  as  vn-u  aa 
hy  tlieif  uational  cliaracter,  omiI  \l  wns  *u  re  fully  iiiain- 
taiueil  aiiJ  employed  by  thcS^unULttLCtiUralPyvKr,  wluijli 

was  well  aofjii.Tiui'-"!  w'u)\  flu-  c litimn*  ■_>{  tlj-:  hiHucitfe 

oT  tjiat  poeuliaiiiy  Tin.'  iitnn'si  auri  unly  jn_Tiii;iJit'ut  rela- 
tiun  amopg  tki  'iii  i.iln  ivi.i>  inrrtngj^n^  ftiul  ever-clumgiiig 
maMMwng  uiimiu.'.fi.uinblyj  iii  tlie  case  of  the  Ciennmric 
Racea.  the  ^iet.^iiii:tl  i-.uiuF'sion  lictweeu-.the-  wilUng-  -and 
faji.hftil  FnllniiiT  ami  tliC  Lc:ulii  h>  whom  he  hjid"ff€«lj 
attachcJ  liimsell'. 

The  Gviuiaiiic  couquerora  avi  foumlers  of  States  were 
caseotially  sucli  Leaden,  and  in  tlie'ir  luy&l  Futlowera, 
per«oualIy  doruicd  to  tticm  iu  life  and!  Joatb,  the  trud 
strength  and  cfficieiicy  of  th«ir  lioats  cunsiated,  to 
which  other  wanderiog  maflsee  only  attached  thetnaeUoH. 
Pledged  to  the  nia-iiiteuanoo  of  their  FoUoivers,  ibo  cou- 
cjucrors  hestuwed  lands  upon  them,  aaid  trausferred  to 
the  jiosseastou  of  the  laud  that  bond  which  Iiad  pre- 
vionsly  been  a  mere  peraoufti  agreement;  so  that  tho 
reciprocal  obligations  of  both  the  parties  to  this  covenant 
afterwards  even  became  hereditary.  [The  former  volun- 
tary and  peraoria!  bond  became  a  permanent  political 
bond,  ami  the  Feudal  System  arose.  ]6ut  ttiis  state  of 
things  could  not  continue.  The  Germanic  nations  might 
iiidetid  subject  themselves  voluntarily  out  of  admiration 
for  the  persoual  superiority  of  tlieir  Leaders,  but  their 
love  of  independence  could  not  brook  &  political  subju- 
gation. The  vasials  struggled  tu  acquire  this  indtpenduuce; 
the  Kulcra  opposed  them  with  the  aid  of  recognised 
authority;  and  the  Spiritual  Central  Pnwer,  supported  in 

!ike  manntjr,  sought  to  bold  tlie  balani;c  between  both 
larties, .  and  tluis  to  pei*}wtuato  Lhu  struggla,  aud  thuro- 
vith  the  necessity  of  its  mediation,  aud  the  inteniaE 
insufficiency  of  the  inrHvidual  States.  This  struggle 
«iided,  the  outer  rampart  of  its  em2>ire  would  be  tlirowii 
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down,  There  were  two  ways  ia  wliich  the  struggle 
might  come  to  a  close : — eitlitir  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
vassals,  as  occurred  in  one  of  the  leading  Stales  of 
Cliriileudom  (IVatice) ;  or  by  the  defeat  of  the  ruling 
power,  as  occurred  In  another  lendtug  State  (Qerinaiiy.) 
If  we  suppose  that  in  tliL-  latter  cosl-  cunbidiTahle  mosses 
reiiiaine<l  united,  so  tliat  titu  former  vassal->  now  associated 
themselves  into  States  and  could  bind  their  rassals  in 
turn,  a  complete  re«olutioL  of  the  Btrifa  did  not  «iisuo. 
In  the  Utter  country,  the  Church  ^Jlefornialiou  unitoii 
itself  as  by  a  miracle  with  these  victorious  beginnings, 
and  those  who  slruggletl  ror_eniaii5i£iatioii  receirvd  in  it 
a  new  confederate,  whom  they  knew  well  how  to  employ 
against  the  pfl»"c'"_of_tho  Emjiiro  whiclt  desired  their 
dubjiigation  ;  find  against  the  Spiritual  Power,  which  did 
not  indeed  desire  their  subjugsitiou.  but  looked  with  as 
little  favour  ou  their  complete  independence. 

The po^n'cia/ principles  of  this  Reformation,  in  so  far  as 
Ihey  were  directed  against  the  influence  of  the  Spiritual 
Central  Power,  found  adniissiou  even  in  quarters  where 
they  should  doI  have  been  employed  agninst  the  highest 
power  of  the  State,  aud  where  the  dogmatic  principles  of  the 
Reformation  wore  rejected.  And  in  this  way  the  politic 
iiitlucucc  of  that  Spiritual  Central  Fewer  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  it  retained  only  its  dogmatic  aud  disciplinary 
Ecclesiastical  sway  in  those  places  to  which  the  Church* 
Refonriation  did  not  extend. 

By  means  of  this  complete  reform  of  the  realm  ot 
Culture,  its  bond  of  union  ax  the  one  and  undivided 
Christian  Republic  rccuivLd  an  entirely  new  foundation 
and  supimrt,  as  well  as  new  modifications.  This  union 
was  uo  longer  clearly  recognised  aad  distinctly  acteil 
iil>on  as  a  principle;  but  it,  as  well  as  the  fundamcutnl 
conceptions  which  proceeded  from  it.  and  which  wc  have 
set  forth  in  our  last  lecture,  bccamo  rather  a  dim  instinct. 
—an  accustomed  supposition,  mode  and  acted  upon  without 
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distinct  conBciuiisness; — ilikI  it  passed  trnm  tlie  giiardiAD- 
I  ship  of  the  Churcli  to  that  of  Public  Opiniocj,  of  Hiulorj-, 
'  I  and  of  Autbors  iu  general.  ^ 

II   In  the_first  place; — There  is  a  ueccssary  ten Jetiej  iu 
! kvery  culttvated_ State,  to  cxlcuJ  itself  geueraliy,  and  to 
indudfi^l  nteji  'witlua  the  uoitj'  of  iti  C'ilize»sliip.    Such 
is  the  case  in    Ancisnt  Histury.      In    Moilern    Times  a 
barrier  ^vas  opposed    to   this    tendency  \>y   the   iutemaL 
weaknesH  of  the  States,   and    by    tiiu    Spiritual    Central 
I  Power,  whose  interest  it  was  that  tlie  Realm  of  Culturo 
fihoiihl  remain  divided.     As  the  States  became  etroiiger 
ill    iheutselves    and    cast    off  that    foreign    power,    the 
ttnrtftiirj  towards  a  Universal  Moiiarclij-tm^er  tiw- whole 
Cluiistiau  World  iieGeswtrily  caiiie  to  light,   and    tliis  so 
much  the  more    since  it  was  but   one    comtuou   Culturo 
which  had  developed  itself  il  tUe  dillerent  States,  though 
■with  various  moditicatious.    In  r«f«reitce  to  tlies*  particu- 
lar  moditicatioiis  they  had    all    received    only  n    partial 
cultivation  ;  and  iu  such  a  state  of  paitial  cullure,  as  we 
have  ahead}'  remarked,  each  State  is  temjited  to  consider 
its  own  civilisatiion  as  Iho  best,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
iiibabitaiits  of  other  coutitri«s  would   esteem  tlioiiisetvcs 
xexy  fortunate  wtre  they  but  Citizens  of  its  Realm. 
/-^This  tendency  towards  Upiversal   Monarchy,  as  well  as 
/  the  conqoert  of  otiiar  Christiati  States,  was  rendered  so 
/  much  the  eajnier  in  this  r«alm  of  Cliristeudoin  iiinsmiicli  as 
/    the  manners  and  cuHtoms  of  the  European  Natiousand 
1    their  Political  Constituttous  are  almost  everywhere  alike. 
^^fsides  there  are  one  or  two  Languages  which  are  cuiitmon 
to  the   cultivated  classes  among  all  nations,  while  tlin&e 
winch  are  not  so  generally  knowa  may,  in  caae  of  neces- 
aity,  be  easily  acquired.     On  this  account  tho  coni)uert;iI, 
finding   thcnisclvcB  in   nearly  the  same  position    undti 
their    Dew  government  as    under  the   old,   have    little 
interest  in  the  quijstiou  who  shall    be  thuir  rulor;   and 
thus    the    cou(|U«rur8    can    iu    a  short   time,  and    witli 
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little  trouble,  recast  the  new  provincen  in  the  rorm 
of  the  oil),  Atid  U!ie  tlie  former  as  freely  aa  the  latter. 
Thrpu^  the  £«£>nntUion,  inU£c<],  maiijr  forms  of  tlifi 
on*  MMDtiftlly  iikdivitiblc  ClirietJRiiity  h>VQ  trisQi) ;  and 
among  tlicsc,  iu  part,  a  most  lioGlile  aversion.  Agniiist 
tljis  Kouice  of  (iistraction,  however,  eacli  Stale  Las  ibe 
eaxy  remedy  of  peaceful  Toleration  aad  (N^ual  riglita  to 
all;  Rtiii  thna  once  more,  as  formerly  in  the  Heathen 
Iloniaii  Empire,  Keligious  Tolerution  nnJ  accommoiiatioD 
in  particulars  to  the  nioaiiers  of  other  uatious.  have  become 
an  excellent  means  of  nmkiiig  and  inaiutaiuiiig  conqiicsta; 
while  at  tlie  Bame  time,  the  union  of  veveral  creeds  in  one 
'political  Ijody  efficiently  promotes  the  puqioae  which,  incur 
former  lecture,  we  hare  described  an  the  aliaolnte  purpow 
of  C'linstiaiiity, — the  complete  separation  of  Religion  from 
the  Stat«, — fliuce  the  State  must  thus  Jwcome  neutral 
and  iuJilTtrreut  towardtt  all  creeds, 

Tliia  tundency  towards  a  Chri>tifln -European  Universal  \ 
Monarchy  has  shown  iUctf  siicccsaively  in    the  several 
States  which  could  make  preteusioua  to  ftuch  a  dominioQ, 
and,  uuce  the  fall  of  the  Papacy,  it  has  become  ilie  sole 
^  /  Animating  principle  of  our  Hifitory.    \We  by  no  meaiiH 
seek  by  this  anertlon  to  determine~w1iether  this  nutioa 
of  Universal  Monarchy  has  ever  been  distioctly  entertained 
M  a  definite  plan  ; — the  Historian  may  eren  lead  a  nega- 
tive proof,  and  attempt  to  show  that  this  tbougbl  has 
never  attained  a  clear  and  diiitinct  acoptance  in  any 
individual  mind,  without  our  principle  being  thereby  over> 
thrown.     Wlioihcr  clearly  or  not, — it  may  bo  obscurely, —    . 
yet  has  this  tendeucy  lain  at  the  root  of  the  undertakings  I 
of  many  States  in  Modem  Times,  for  only  by  this  priu-  JJ 
cipio  can  these  undertakings  be  explained.     Many  Statei, 
already  powerful  in  themselves,  and  indeed  the  more  on 
that  account,  have  exhibited  a  marked  desire  for  yet  more 
extensive  dominion,  and  have  constantly  sought  to  aaiiiiro 
new  provinces  by  intermarriage,  treaty,  or  conquest ;— not 
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from  tbo  realms  of  Barbarism,  which  woulJ  gii-e  nuotlier 
aspL-cL  to  tlie  biisLiiess,  but  within  the  em|)lre  of  Clii-is- 
tiauily  iUwlf.  To  wh:iL  purpose  <liJ  they  propose  to  apply 
this  LLccession  of  power,  and  to  what  purpose  Hid  they  act- 
ually apply  it  when  it  was  attained  1  To  acquire  yet  inure 
exleuatvc  po&sussioiis.  Aud  where  vvi>uld  this  progress 
have  had  im  cud,  bad  mattei-s  but  proceeded  according;  lo 
the  dcsiiv  of  these  States  ?  .Only  at  the  poiut  where  there 
'M  iiothiug.  Juor«  left  t-o  satiate  the  desire  of  acqui>jitiou. 
Sltliough  uo  individual  Epoch  may  liave  contemplated 
\  this  purpose,  yet  is  this  the  spirit  which  runs  through  all 

\^hese  individual  Epochs,  atid  iuvisibly  urges  them  onwn.rd. 
Against  tliia  desire  of  aggrandizement,  tlie  lean  powerful 
States  arc  now  compelled  to  contrive  means  for  their  own 
preyervBttoii ; — one  condition  of  which  h  the  pieservatiun 
of  other  States,  tn  order  that  the  power  of  the  natural 
cueiuy  may  not  be  increased  by  the  acipiisition  of  any  of 
these  States  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest: — in  one  word,  it 
becoiU'es  the  business  of  the  teas  powerful  States  to  main- 
taia  a  l^lance  of  Power  in  Christendoiii.  '  What  we  oiir- 
Hclvun  eaunut  aci^yin?,  m.>  utiier  sljall  a(.>i|uire,  because  his 
power  would  thereby  obtain  a  dispreporfciouate  addition  ;' 
anil  thus  the  care  of  the  greater  Slates  for  their  own  pre- 
Bervation  is  at  the  same  time  the  protection  uf  the  weaker 
oonimunitics  :  —  or,  'If  we  cannot  hinder  others  fro^m 
aggrandizing  themsEilves,  then  we  must  also  secure  for 
ourselves  a  proportionate  aggrandizement,' 

No  State,  however,  strives  to  main*Aia  this  Balance  of 
Power  in  the  Eurojtean  Republic  of  Nations,  except  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  uikable  to  attain  something  still  more 
duGirable  ;  and  because  it  cauuot  yet  realize  the  purpose 
of  its  individual  a^'graiidizcnient,  and  the  idea  of  Universal 
Monarchy  which  lies  at  the  fouudaliou  of  that  purpose- ; — 
wheaever  it  becomes  more  powerful  it  surely  embraces  this 
design.  |[Thu8  each  Stale  either  strives  to  attain  this  Uni- 

\  tversal  Clirietiau  Moiutrcliy,  or  at  least  to  aetj^ULre  the  power 
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of  BtriviDg  after  it ; — to  maintain  the  Balauce  of  Power] 
wbeii  it  is  io  danger  of  being  disturbvJ  by  onotliur ;  and,/ 
to  secret,  for  power  that  it  luajr  oroutually  disturb  it  itself. 

l;],^  ia  tl.J.  iiafinral  anA   ng^oBcary  ff.^fnrfl  fif  ihirflf.  ™tlf- 

thiir-iti>axan£a«se(LoEjjat.r-vth.etberit.he  evegjBCQgmafii 
tiT  pint  That  a  State,  even  when  taken  on  the  very  point 
of  warf&r«,  should  Kolcmnlj  assert  its  love  of  peace  and  iti 
averaioD  to  couqiiest,  is  iiotbiiig; — for,  in  the  Htst  place, 
it  iiiu3t  make  this  averment  and  so  hide  il»  real  intentioa 
if  it  would  succeed  in  its  design ;  aud  the  well-kuowu  prin- 
ciple, 'Threaten  war  that  thou  mayest  have  peace,'  may 
also  ho  inverted  in  this  way— '  Promise  peaw  that  thou 
mavost  begin  war  with  advantage;* — and,  in  the  second 
plac«,  it  may  be  wholly  in  oarneit  with  this  assurance  at 
the  time,  so  far  a«  it  knows  iuelf :  but  let  the  favourable 
opportunity  f»r  aggrandizement  pruseut  itself  and  the 
previous  good  resolution  \h  forgotten.  And  thus,  in  the 
ceaseless  struggles  of  the  Christian  Republic  do  weak 
States  ^aduaily  riu»e  themselves  fimt  to  an  equality,  and 
then  tu  a  superiority,  of  power;  while  others  which  before 
bad  boldly  strode  onwards  to  Universal  Monarchy,  now 
contend  only  for  the  maintonance  of  the  Balance  of  Power; 
and  a  third  class,  who  pcrhop  have  formerly  occupied 
botli  of  these  poailiuns,  and  still  remain  free  and  indi^pen- 
dent  with  respeol  to  tbeir  internal  afTairii,  have  yet,  in 
their  external  relations,  and  as  regards  their  political 
power  in  Europe,  liecome  mere  appendages  tn  other  and 
more  powerful  States.  AikI_.so,  liyjiisaia  of  thcaf.  sicissi- 
tude:!.  Nature  strireg-afler,  aiHJ  nMiHitttin»,  aire<tuHibnuiia, 
tlfttU^h  the  very  stmyglw  Q*^  MfiH  fn-  "'p""^"'" 

A  Icsi  powerful  State,  utnply  because  it  is  tc&b  powerful, 
cannot  extend  itjielf  by  foreign  conc^uest  How  ihcn  shall 
it  attain  any  considerable  importance  withlu  this  ueceo- 
aary  limitation  t  There  is  no  utlier  means  possible  but 
the  cultivation  of  internal  strength.  Should  it  not  even 
occjuiru  a  single  foot  of  new  ground,  yet  if  its  ancient  soil  j 
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be  better  peopled,  moro  rich  lu  all  Itumaii  pwrposes, — 
tben,  wlllaoiit  gaining'  tcrritury,  it  IjOA  ^aiiii;d  men  tis  tbo 
strength  aud  muscle  of  its  Stat«;  and  sUould  they  Lave 
come  tQ  it  from  other  States,  it  has  won  thera  from  its 
natural  rivals  TIiib  is  the  first  peaceful  counUKJit,  with 
which  each  less  powerful  Stnte  in  Cliristiaii  Europe  may 
commoDoe  to  work  out  its  own  elevatioQ  j — for  the  Chris- 
tian Eurupeans  are  essentially  hut  one  people;  recognise 
this  coiiiuioti  Europe  as  their  one  true  Fatherlaiid  ;  aud, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  pursue  nearly  the  same 
purposes,  and  are  actuated  hy  similar  motives.  They  seek 
Pewoual  Freedom,  —  Justice,  and  Laws  under  which  all 
men  shall  bo  equal,  and  by  which  all  sliall  bo  protected 
without  exception  or  favotir;  they  seek  opportunity  to 
earn  their  !iul»i.steiice  hy  labour  itnd  industry ;  they  i>eck 
ReligioDS  Toleration  for  their  creeds;  Mentftl  Freedom, — 
that  they  may  think  according  to  their  own  religious  and 
scicntitlc  opinions,  express  these  openly,  and  furm  their 
judgmeuta  thereby.  Where  any  oue  of  theae  elements  is 
awaiiting,  thence  they  long  to  depait ;  wheri:  these  ore 
sccui'cd  to  them,  thtirc  they  gladly  resort.  Now  alt  theic 
elements  alreiuly  belong  to  the  necessary  purposes  of  ^e 
Stale  as  such  : — in  the  present  position  of  individual  Stales 
towards  each  other,  these  purposes  are  also  forced  upon  it 
fay  necessity,  and  by  the  care  for  its  own  preservation;  for 
the  fear.of  subjugation  compels  it  to  self-aggrandizement, 
and  it  has,  at  lintt,  no  other  means  of  aggranJizcmeut 
than  that  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

But  there  is  another  way  by  which  the  State  may  at- 
tract to  itself,  if  not  the  men  of  neighbouiiug  State*,  yet 
the  powers  of  these  men,  and  may  make  these  powers 
tributary  to  itself;  and  this  method  plays  loo  important  a 
part  in  Modem  History  to  be  passed  over  in  silenci?.  It 
consistB  in  a^tate  iiionopoliiiug  universal  Commerce  ac- 
quiring exclusive  p^issesiiou  of  commodities  which  are 
generally  sought  for,  and  of  monoy,  the  universal  medium 
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of  exchange; — thenMforward  ilctcrmining  priccit  for  the 
rest  of  iho  world,  atiJ  io  coni|)>?,LliDg-t3io  kIiuIu  Clirisuau 
H^puHk-o^-KjOioitc  to  pay  fat  those  wars  whichjt,  has 
from  time  to  tiipe  upderlakim  agomitJhejKiiols  Christian 
BejMiblic  for  the  ptiqxise  oriDiiintaiiiing  this  aiiperiority ; 
and  to  defray  tlie  iuterrst  of  a  Nntimial  Deht  contracted 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  might  pouiiblj  be  found  upoa 
calciilAtioii,  thill  when  the  inhahitant  of  h  country  thou- 
sand* of  miles  difttant  hns  paid  for  his  daily  meal,  he  has 
Bpcnt  one  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  his  day'i 
labour  for  the  purposes  of  this  foreign  Stata — I  mention 
this  method,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it ;  for 
its  success  in  founded  only  on  the  imbecility  of  (he  rest  of 
the  world,  aad  it  would  return  with  fearful  retrihutiou  upou 
its  invuutors  w«re  this  iinbecilitv  renioTedj  bull  nicutiuu 
it  only  in  onJcr  to  point  out  the  remedy  ai;ainst  it.  This 
remedy  consiuts  in  rejecting  the  use  of  iLeao  comuioOilies  ; 
to  ceasing  to  think  that  the  wealth  of  this  State  is  lh«  only 
wealth  ;  and  in  lietieving  that  a  State  which  has  made  it- 
self independent  in  a  mercantile  respect  can  make  wealth 
of  what  it  pleases.  But  upon  this  point  theru  is  a  veil 
over  the  eyes  of  the  Age  whicli  it  is  imputtsihie  tu  remove  ; 
and  it  is  iu  vaiu  to  waste  words  on  the  subject. 

When  a  less  powurful  State  has  in  tlic  first  place  acquired 
internal  strength  by  the  methods  which  wc  have  pointeit 
out ;  and  perhaps  thereby  become  sufficiently  powerful  tD 
attempt  foreign  conquest ;  and,  it  may  bo,  has  succeeded  in 
this  undertaking;  it  then  eucuuiitors  a  new  difficulty: — it 
has  entirely  destroyed  the  previous  Balance  of  Power,  and 
tbe  order  of  things  then  existing;  and  the  new-conier  excites 
Uie  jealousy  and  distrust  of  other  Slates  mure  strongly  ihan 
ihose  powers  with  which  they  are  already  familiar.  It 
inunt  henceforward  be  always  on  its  giutrd,  maintain  its 
energies  in  a  elate  of  coDCtant  readiness  and  efficiency ,  and 
leave  no  means  unemployed  to  add  at  least  to  ita  intrmal 
alrength  when   no  laTourable  opportuuity  presents  ilaelf 
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for  outward  expaniioa.  Willi  i«ft;r*uce  to  exieiual  affaii-s, 
.'It  is  a  part  of  tins  poEicy  to  taita  tlie  weaker  neighWiiring 
States  nmler  its  protection,  niid  thereby  make  its  interest 
ia  iu  own  prescrvatiou  likewise  tlieirs,  so  that,  iu  pos- 
%ib\y  succeeding  wars,  it  may  be  able  to  calculate  tijxjii 
tlicir  power  as  well  ns  its  uwii.  Witt  icfcrtiicc  to  inter- 
nal affairs,  tLere  are  likewise  utlier  cures  wKicli  belong  to 
this  ixijicy, — besides  tjte  uijjtUudB  wliicb  we  Imve  already 
pointed  out,  of  uttmcting  new  dwellers  lo  the  couulry. 
anfJ_i»tAifljng'  its  old  inliaUtants  ^namely,  tlie  care  for 
tlie  presLTvalioM  aud  increase  of  tht;  Hituiuii  Race,  by  en- 
cnura^tijj-maxriaj^e  and  tlie  rearing  of  cliildruu,  by^Bani- 
tary  regulations,  &c., — tlie  [iromotion  of  the  dominion  of 
man  oi'er  Nature,  uliich  wc  liave  aJready  auiBciently  de- 
Bcribeil,  by  the  systematic  and  progresaive  iinprovtinieut 
oi  Agriculture.  Mauufactiires,  aud  Commerce,  and  by  tbe 
maiiilciiaiLCi:  of  Llic  necessary  equilibrium  between  theae 
tbi*eo  braaclios  of  Industry  ;  in  short,  by  all  that  may  lie 
comprobeudcd  in  the  idea  of  Political  Science,  when  that 
idea  ia  thoroughly  understood.  Those  who  deride  such 
endeavours  under  the  name  of  Economy,  have  ouly  looked 
upon  the  outward  vesture,  and  have  not  penetrated  to 
the  exaenbtal  nature  and  true  meaning  of  these  forms 
of  Industry.  Arnonj;  other  questions,  this  one  tno  baa 
been  proposed  : — Whether  the  popnlation  of  a  Sfate  may 
□ot  becooie  too  large  \  In  our  oiMiiion,  the  indolent  and 
unproductive  Citizen  is  at  all  times,  and  in  every  state  of 
the  population,  snpi^rfluoiis  and  unnecessarj' ;  but  when, 
with  agi'uwing  population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Cointnercu  also  increase  in  suitable  proportions  to  each 
other,  then  the  country  can  never  Iiave  too  many  in- 
habitants; fur  the  productiveness  of  Nature,  when  syslo- 
itiatically  iruUivntcd,  luiiy  be  rcgardtnl  as  inexhaustible. 
1 1  All  thcso  measures  are,  as  we  have  shown  above,  thn 
llproijcr  and  natural  purposes  of  the  State ; — in  the  present 
Apolitical  SyBtem,  however,  they  are  even  forced  upon  it  by 
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in-ceesitv.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  wtmt  wc  h&ve  now 
setfortli,  we  may  have  uierelytlescribedtliat  which  existing 
States,  who  lay  claim  to  hi^jh  cultuiv,  act  iiiilly  du  ftiul  prac- 
tise; but  we  havo  set  it  forth  with  u  iiew  si^tiificuucc.  We 
liave  aeen  that  Ihcae  thingn  are  not  duiie  by  mure  chance. 
but  that  these  States  are  cuiiipelk-it  te  them  by  ueces- 
fiity;  and  wc  haw  thereby  puiutvd  cut  the  guarantee 
which  we  posaess  that  they  must  continue  to  do  theso 
things,  and  to  do  them  inoro  and  more  thoryuyhly,  if 
they  would  not  !os«  their  place  in  the  uuward  throng  of 
Nntions,  and  1>e  finally  vaiiquishi.il  and  overthrown. 

Finally,  there  is.  iu  the  present  Political  S^-stem  of 
Europe,  another  piirjiosc  givun  to  the  State  by  the  same 
necessity, — namely,  that  g^^ftblishiqi^n^  of  Equal  Righta 
for  nil  men  which  has  never  yet  been  realized  in  the 
world,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  those  social  inequali- 
ties which  atill  exist  in  Christian  Europe  as  remnant* 
of  the  Feudal  System.  I  touch  upin  this  subject  in 
my  present  ]H>siliun  without  fear ;  I  believe  that  I  should 
do  wrong  to  the  liunourabtc  assembly  whom  I  adJren 
were  1  to  burlmur  tbo  slightest  doubt  of  their  willingness 
to  have  this  subject  discussed.  Who  is  there  amoug  iiB 
who  thinks  himself  eu5>erior  to  the  People,  wbo,  oven  witb 
such  distinctiona,  ha«  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  reaped  ad- 
vantage from  them  ?  It  is  right  that  wc  should  accept 
whatever  is  offered  to  us  by  our  Age,  but  w«  ought  also 
to  be  content  at  all  times  to  relinquish  Privileges  which 
tlie  Age  can  no  longer  confer. 

The  necessity  which  in  thus  iinpoRciI  on  the  State  arises 
in  thefollowinj;  way: — ConipeUcd,confttaiitly  and  regnlnily. 
t«  call  forth  and  appropriate  as  much  of  the  power  of  its 
less  favoured  citizens  ua  they  can  devote  to  it  cousisteutly 
witb  their  own  personal  freedom  and  subsistence,  it  cannot, 
when  there  is  need  of  elill  greater  effort,  exact  more  firom 
tbem  than  it  lias  already  receivetl  There  remaiii.s  no  other 
way  of  escape  froni  ihe  difficulty,  than   to  call  upon  the 
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Ppv;i.»jjn.1  Onlpra  ami  l^|ayyig.  Altliotigli  this  may  occur 
at  first  only  in  a  paftsing  emergency ,  tin;  desire  to 
comiiinuJ,  at  aEI  titiit-s  a,ud  by  ri^lit,  the  poivei'  which  it 
has  otice  commanded,  will  easily  be  excited;  aud  thit 
nay  t'j  its  accornpbshiueiit,  once  discot'ered,  will  be 
rcailily  found  again.  Add  to  this,  tlint  even  tho  un- 
privileged meitibera  of  tho  State  would  render  more 
efficiftit  service  to  it  if  they  were  not  foroed  to  lie 
fcuT>Rer7i<?nt  to  the  Privileged  Orders.  A  Sta.te  whigli 
coiutaatly  seeks  to  increase  its  iuterual  stretigth,  in  thus 
forced  lo  desire  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  Privilege*, 
and  the  cstaUislimcnt  of  Equal  Eights  for  all  nieu,  in 
order  that  it,  the  State  itself,  may  euter  upon  ita  own 
lime  Right,— to  «/>pO/  '^*  tfJioIe  aaryhis  poxcer  of  all  ifs 
I  Ci(t-s«i*,  icithout  exceptiLin,  fir  the /'urthei-anee  cf  its  own 
/  DJuyosps.  The  truest  and  most  fruitful  view  of  these 
Privileges,  would  thus,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  following: 
• — Tliey  are  a  public  treaaure,  coniniiited  by  the  infant 
Stale,  which  neither  required  to  employ  its  whole  powers 
nor  knew  bow  to  employ  theiu,  to  the  hands  of  ilA 
more  cultivated  members.,  to  be  freely  employed  by 
them,  ftcconlitig  to  their  best  judgmeut,  fur  the  pruino- 
lion  of  free  Culture.  The  more  fully  and  efficiently  this 
pur|>osc  hns  been  carried  out,  the  more  i&  the  iuteriial 
strength  of  the  State  gradually  incieased  through  the  ser- 
vices of  these  privileged  members,  and  tlie  longer  may 
they  be  lefl  in  possession  of  the  trust  which  ihey  so  faith- 
fully administer.  /But  should  a  time  arrive  when  this 
Aree  Culture  must  give  place  to  an  Artificial  Civilization 
/proceeding  according  to  Laws;  and  when  the  State  must 
imdcrtalto  the  direct  administratiun,  by  its  oiva  hands,  of 
this  capital  hitherto  deposited  with  them  ;  then  it  must 
demand  restitution  of  these  Pri vi leges, hut  in  sucli  a  manner 
that  no  sudden  overthrow  of  existing  relations  may  ensue, 
^j,nd  thcrofore  a^raiiwa/restitutinn.  The  truly  Free  and 
Nohlc  will  readily  mnke  this  iiacrifice  as  an  offering  on  their 
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counlrj's  &lUr:  ttiosc  who  need  to  be  compelled  to  Ibis 
rcalitution  only  prove  thereby  thai  tlicy  bave  never  been 
worthy  to  hold  the  trust  comiuitted  lo  them. 

To  prcchidfi  the  poitsibility  of  any  miscouceptiou  ou  this 
point,  I  shall  at  once  set  forth  the  highest  principle  of  my 
-vieirs  upon  the  t^ualily  of  IIumAn  Rights^  Tlie  common 
trivial  theory  supposes  the  State "lo  have  been  preceded 
by  an  imaginary  lawless  state  ofKature  iu  wliicb  mere 
force  waa  the  master; — ^thc  stronger  uppropriatiug  i&ll 
that  fell  within  their  grasp,  and  thu  weaker  guiug  away 
empty.  The  results  of  this  state  of  lawlessness  Rr« 
afterwards  confirmod  by  Law,  which  makes  that  just 
which  in  itself  was  absolutely  unjust ;  and  thu  State 
eiists  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  powerful  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  buarda  by  whatever  means  tliese 
may  have  been  accumulatpd.  and  of  preventing  those  wbo^  ' 
went  awny  empty  from  the  division  froui  ever  acquiring 
any  posaecslon.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  view  is 
wliaUjC-unhijlorical,  al  leo^l  no  far  as  regards  Uudom 
Uistory,  and  that  according  to  this  view,  all  tight  of  pro- 
perty has  arisen  out  of  the  prtviout  establishment  of  tho 
Slate  ;  it  is  also  opposed  to  Reason,  and  its  opposition  to 
Reason  is  very  obvious  in  the  exprefsion  which  we  have 
given  to  it  above.  Every  man  ni  aueh  has  a  right  to  tLe~ 
poAse)ision  of  property;  this  right  is  equal  in  all  men; 
whatever  is  convertible  into  property  ought  therefore  by 
Sight  to  be  equally  divided  among  all ;  and  it  is  the  grad- 
ual accomplishment  of  this  Kiiuai  Division  of  tJiat  whidi 
Ifature  and  Accident  have  divided  unequally,  towards  i 
which,  under  the  g^iidaLce  of  Nature  itself,  the  Slate  ia  / 
impelled  by  necessity  and  by  the  care  for  its  own  prft- 
servation. 

All  that  I  biivr>  now  Mt  forth  in  detail  is  that  tfrmJuatC^ — 
%vttrp(»ttrutio»  oftlie  Cittifx  hy  the  Sfate  veWich  I  have  laid 
down  as  the  political  chnrnctcristic  of  our  Age;  and  it  in 
now  your  business  to  determine  whether  sucli  \%  the  acluul 
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tlale  fif  tilings  al  Ivast  in  those  countries  where  Uic  Stato 
hafia.lUiIueJtlieliigbpstiloj'roe  of  Culture,  I'.e.  lliu  greatest 
iutemal  slieugtlt,  and  tlie  gmatest  amount  of  coiiiinarwiiug 
influence  upon  the  t'liristiuii  Republic  of  Nations.  We  have 
explained  uiierjui vocally  cdohijIi,  aiiU  so  as  to  plnce  our 
muuuiu^  hvj'ouil  the  reacli  of  miuconceptiou,  that  this  iutcr- 
pcuelratiwu  of  the  Citizeu  by  the  State,  and  the  chanyiHg  of 
bis  whole  outward  actii'ity  into  an  instrument  of  the  Slate, 
is  not  Iiere  raado  the  sulyect  of  censnre,  as  it  has  heen  hy 
a  certalu  viKionary  scheino  of  unrestricted  freudora,  whicli 
Bouielimes  calls  Itstlf  PLiluaophy;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  showu  it  to  be  a  nt-ces^ary  purpose  uf  the  State  auil 
of  Nature.  (We  do  indeed  deairc  Frecdora,  and  we 
\\  ^uglit  to  desire  it ; — but  true  Freedom  can  be  ubtaiiicd 
■  fimly  by  nieana  of  the  highest  obedience  to  Law.  How 
[ii_ iiecessarily  arises  therefroui,  wc  have,  I  think,  clearly 
■howu  on  two  different,  occasions,  in  ths  course  of  these 
leoluros.  Aiid  we  have  not  forgotten  to  show  likewise, 
that  the  Stato  havlug  odcb  obtained  possessioD  of  the 
National  Power, — a  possession  which  indeed  it  will  norer 
reiim^uish, — it  will  yet  not  always  employ  this  Power 
for  the  narrow  and  exclusive  purpose  of  its  owd  pre- 
Bervation,^a  purpose  imposed  on  it  only  by  the  faults 

/  of  the  time ; — but  when    that    Endleas    Peace    shall    be 
born  to  nliich  tcc  must  surely  come  at  last,  it  w^ill  then 

\  direct  it  towards  worthier  aims. 
I     The  most  cultivated  State  in  the  European  Republic  of 

ymations  is  in    every  Age    without    exception    the  most 

^sLr:i}vp.  aiK^  gnterpriging ;  an4_?A2!i  State  &txiv««  tnost 
energelipally  in  that  Epoch  of  its  existence  wliep-it^s 
nu  Ljiigwr  under  the  necessity  of  striig:j:ling  to  raain- 
"/  tain  lis  relative  pn^silloii  among  other  NnlicuKs,  Imt  now 
f  miller  endeavours  t-i  ri',H[iiirc  sufficient  sti'U^tli  il&elC  to 
dii'ii't.  .'iinT  moiiify,  •■r  eVY'ii  al  pli_':isiii"c  lo  dcstveyi_the 
g'-rieral  BalaQCO  of  P.-w.ji' ;  llic  kilter  power  being  impos- 
•ITjIb  ■wilhoni  lie'  Tui iiRi  :— iiud  Ihvse  efforts  will  be  the 
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more  profitable  for  the  advAacement  of  Culture  tlie  lot* 
such  a  State  is  favoured  lij  accident,  nnil  tlie  more  it  on 
that  account  requires,  and  continues  to  require,  jhc  exor- 
cise of  the  sagocioiiK  policy  of  increasing  andstrengtlieniug 
iU  internal  resources,  A  SUite  which  has  jet  aniiousljr  to 
nti'ugglcfur  the  niaiutenauce  uf  Et^uilihrium  must  be  de- 
ficient ill  internal  Freeduui  aud  Independence,  aiiil  iu  all 
its  proceedings  must  he  too  frcqucutljuuJcr  the  necessity 
of  taking  iut«  consideration  the  pxirposcs  of  aoighbouriDg 
StAtes.  A  State  wliicH  feels  itself  in  possession  of  secure 
and  undisputed  Superiority  easily  becomes  citrelcas  ;  fiiir- 
rouuJed  hy  outorprisiiig  eoinpBtiturs  it  gradually  Iokps  its 
su|>eriority  ;  and  it  may  perhaiis  require  the  discipline 
of  grievous  disasters  to  bring  it  back  to  tiie  care  of  its 

own  interests.  VvJ  A  ■hj%jL  fciV"  <t^'U 

In  these  coUective  peculiiinties  of  our  Ago  lies  th«'  ■  J 
guarantee  which  Nature  herself  has  given  us  for  the  con-  I  J 
tiuucU  eicellence  of  our  Governments,  and  the  compulsion  '  ' 
which,  without  our  assistance,  ahc  exercises  fur  our  ad- 
vanl4Lge  over  tlie  constraining  powers  of  Oovemtnent, 

Throughout  Christian  Europe  almost  every  independent 
State  now  pursues  ibi  purpose  with  all  the  energy  it  po^ 
sesses,  and  the  means  both  of  internal  and  extenial  aggran* 
duccuieut  are  not  uukuown.  Iu  this  general  struggle  of 
Powers,  it  is  necessary  that  no  advantage  fthould  be  allowed 
to  escape,  for  in  that  case  some  neighbour  would  surely 
seize  upon  it  nt  once,  and  besides  depriving  us  of  it  would 
assuredly  employ  it  against  us  ; — that  no  single  maxim  of 
good  Government,  and  no  possible  branch  of  Administration 
should  he  i>verloo1ce<l,  for  it  is  also  a  maxim  of  our  ueighbour 
to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  our  neglect.  In  this 
contest  that  Stale  which  does  not  move  onwards  falls 
behind,  and  declines  more  and  more,  until  at  length  it 
loses  its  Political  Iude]>eiidenco  altogether,  becomes  in  th« 
fust  i^aco  A  mere  make-weight  to  some  other  State  in  th« 
gonernl  Balance  of  Power,  and  is  uLtitnat«ly  broken  up  into 
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proviDCca  uiiJcr  llic  Joiiiiwon  of  Fortlgn  SUtM.  Every 
Political  Error  rnrries  with  it  the  jMinislimciit  of  ultimate 
ruin  unless  tlic  neigh liouriiij;  StatLs  avo  vq^imlly  uuwigo; 
iiml  tlic  State  that  would  uot  meet  tiestruution  must  avoid 
tucli  Errora. 

But  sliuuUl  it  l)c  unwise  nud  fait  iuto  Error  i  I  ask,  in 
rotuni,  whert'  then  is  the^Ffttliertami-ftf-tbe  twtly  cultl* 
Tated  jQhiiiitiwi— E««>ppnn  ?  Tn  gtmataL  it  js  Europe  ; — 
IP  partjciilac-il-ifi-liiat  Ktato_ia  Euroji9_H'ljicI)_  occumcs 
the  highest  rank  ;>f  Cultucfi.  The  State  which  commits 
aTatnr  Error  ninst  imleed  fall  in  course  of  time,  and 
therefore  cease  to  hold  this  tank.  But  although  it  falls 
and  must  fall, — nay,  on  thie  very  nccouut,— others  arise, 
and  among  Itieiii  one  ciijieciAlly  wliicli  now  uccupieis  thu 
rank  which  the  other  heUl  bofoio.  Let  thun  mere  Earlh- 
bom  men,  who  recogiiiso  their  Fatherland  in  the  soil, 
the  rivers,  and  the  niountuiTis,  renmiii  Citizens  of  tho 
fallen  State, — tliey  retain  what  they  desire,  and  what 
constitutes  thoir  happiness ;— the  Sun-like  Spirit,  irr©- 
lislibly  attracted,  will  winy  its  way  wherever  there  is 
Light  and  Liberty.  And  iu  this  cosmopolitan  frame  of 
mind  we  luay  look  with  perfect  serenity  on  the  actions 
and  the  fate  of  Nations,  for  ouraeUes  and  our  successurs, 
even  to  the  end  of  Time. 
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We  begin  tliis  lecture  witli  a  remark,  wliich  properly  closes 
the  '\ay\uiry  we  bmiiglit  to  a  termination  iti  our  tasi 
ailitrcss,  anil  opc-us  tlial  vrliicli  we  liave  to  enter  upou  tu- 
da;,  aud  is  Lliua  the  point  of  tranaitiou  Trvm  Lhc  otio  (u 
tlie  otlifir;— n  remark,  the  import  of  wbicb  wo  hare  all 
aloDg  tAcitly  auumctl,  but  wliich  ttc  now  desire  clearly 
and  ilislirielly  to  set  forth. 

From  Christianity  we  liave  dcdiiccil  the  whole  cliamctor 
of  Modern  Time,  and  the  form  aud  luajiner  of  the  de- 
velopment of  ibis  cbaraotcr.  But  everything  vhicb, 
becomes  the  Priiiciph  of  Phenomena  is,  on  that  very 
account,  lost  in  the  Phenomena  themselves;  h£Conie& 
invisible  to  mere  outward  ftciise,  aud  is  only  rucognisahle. 
to  the  piercing  eye  of  reficction,  TliliA  iu  so  far  a« 
Christianity  lias  become  a  true  Prin(yple,  it  is  do  longer 
preaciit  iu  clear  coDKciuusnesa  to  the  men  of  the  Age : 
on  the  contrary,  that  which  thoy  regani  an  ChristJauity 
tins,  precIsKly  on  that  account,  never  become  a  Priociplc'. 
nor  is  it  truly  accepted  and  recei%-ed  into  the  iawani, 
t.-4scuttal,  aud  pecniiar  Life  of  the  Age.  CliriBtianily 
vriu  to  us  synonymous  with  the  One  Truu  Religion; 
Mid  we  carefully  distinguished  it  from  the  various  acci- 
dental modifications  Trbich  this  Tmt>  Itoligii^u  received 
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at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  lUe  world.  lu  so  Tar 
M  the  coHseijuftnoes  of  thc-se  acci'lenLal  iiioililioatious  hav« 
taken  linn  root  in  tlio  actual  cuiidilion  of  the  Human 
RncG, — ftiid  W8  have  ftlromly  sliowu  liuw  far  this  has  takeu 
|)1a<:e  in  the  exifitiiij;  CoiiaUlutloii  uf  the  Eurojtejin  Repub- 
lic wf  States, — ill  8u  far  are  tlifir  true  scmrces  no  longer 
known  or  recognised,  and  that  is  frequentl}"  nscribed  to 
chance  wliicli  ie  the  reaiiFt  of  Chnntmuily. 

It  could  uot  be  olherwisa  vrith  those  relations  of  th« 
Human  Race  whicli  lie  be^iond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
StAte.  To  mention  that  which  rankR  highest  uninug  these 
nfter  Rpligioii, — ficience  ; — and  to  inslnnce  Umt  branch  of 
it  vvhicli  lias  tit  all  times  hnd  the  most  powerful  influence 
uii  Ui«  form  of  the  whole  doniAiii  of  Science,  nud  hag,  tacitly 
at  least,  and  apparently  wi  tin  justice,  assumed  the  lL*gislative 
function  in  that  domain, —  Pldhmphy  ; — by  what  has  the 
lovu  of  PhiloBopljy  in  modern  times  hceii  kindled  btit  Ly 
(Jliriatiaiiity?-Kbat  has  been  the  higliest  and  ultimate  task 
of  Pliiloaophy  but  thoroiiglily  to  explore  ami  even  to 
rectify  the  Chriatiaii  Doctrine  f — by  what  menus  has  Fhi- 
loKophy,  in  nil  its  shapes,  acquired  its  most  wido-sprfad 
influence,  and,  emerging  from  the  narrow  oircl«  of  its  own 
discipks,  flowed  forth  over  the  whole  Human  Race,  but  by 
means  of  the  Symhola  of  Religion  and  in  the  canimvinicatiou 
of  tliis  Gc-ligion  to  the  People?  In  all  Modtrit  Timea  the 
present  history  of  Philosophy  has  been  the  future  history 
of  Religious  SymboU.  Both  proct-'sd  in  the  same  course 
towards  a  higher  piirJIy  and  an  ongiiiiil  hyrmgny;.  autL_ 
the  Religious  Teacher  is  thus  the  permanent  lutGrproter 
botween  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  Public.  Thus 
bait  the  whole  of  Modern  Philosophy  dirvctiy,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  whole  form  of  Science  indirectly,  been 
the  creation  of  Christianity; — aoid  this  is  also  the  case 
with  other  elements  of  civilization;— so  that  it  may  lie 
found  that  the  One  Permanent  and  Immutable  Etemeut 
in  the  perpetual  current  of  ITodem  Time  is  Chriatiauity,' 
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in  iU  pare,  (incliangealjle  Torro  ;  and  that  tLts  alone  slinlt 
remaJD  so  to  Ihe  end. 

Iq  purauauce  of  the  plan  which  we  have  fbrmeriy  indi- 
catL-d,  wo  have  to-day  to  set  furtb  the  cbaracl*r  of  the 
Ocutral  and  Public  Manners  of  the  Prcit-nt  Age.  After 
what  has  been  previously  8niii,yoii  will  tn>l  he  surprised  if 
ht-re  ngaiu  wo  revori  to  Christiaoity.  as  the  pfinciplc  of  all 
Public  Manii«rs_in  Modeni  Tiine& 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  hy  Manners  1  and  id 
what  setiBC  do  we  uso  thia  won)  ?  To  lis,  and  according  to 
our  opinion,  in  every  intelligible  iiac  of  language,  it  signifies  v 
— the  aceuttomed  lYtitcipUstBhuU  r«guli4te  the  muhial  iuUr-  v^ 
«»»■«  and  rtdprocal  infiutncc  of  m^»,  and  xchkh  hnvc  ftfr  cvjV^*'*^^' 
come  a  tecottd  nature  throughout  the  leAole  domain  of  Oi/fufv, 
hut  on  that  very  accotiM  are  tml  d\9tinctl^  neogniscd  in 
Contcwusness.  The  Principhs,  we  have  said ; —  and 
therefore  by  uu  meann  Xhe  JortuUowt  nctual  coortt  of 
conduct,  determined,  it  may  be,  hy  nieu;  accidental  cir*  , 
ciimstances;  but,  on  the  cuiitrary.  that  conaalai  7V('k- 
etple  *^  conduct  which  always  icmains  the  same,  (he 
existence  of  whtcb  wc  ftlwaj-a  prcsupijose  in  Man  when- 
ever left  to  his  own  instincts,  and  from  which  we  can, 
vith  so  mnch  apparent  oertainty,  calculate  beforehand 
tlie  courM>  of  conduct  which  utU  be  its  necessary  result. 
Tie  Prtaaples,  I  iiatd,  ir^icA  Jiave  htcome  a  $teond  nature, 
hut  (M»  that  vfi-tf  aecount  tire  not  dietinctl^  recx>gn'\itd  in 
Consciousneat : — and  beucc  thurc  are  to  Iw  cxreptcd  from 
this  definition,  all  titoac  imptilses  and  niotivrN  iiiHuencing 
the  general  cour&c  of  conduct  which  are  founded  upon 
Freedom,  —  the  Jiiward  in^pulse  of  Morality,  as  well  w 
tlieoulward  motive  of  Law ;— whatever  Man  must  first 
nmsider  amTlbeu  freely  resolve  upon  doc*  not  fall 
within  the  category  uf  Maniient.  In  w  far  ns  a  fixed 
ktnndard  uf  M»nni>rs  m:i<f  he  ascrila'd  to  nil  Age,  in  so  fnr 
ifl  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  uncouMn'ous  insduinvut  of  th« 
Spirit  of  the  Time. 
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We  liavc  already  ascribed  to  tlie  iutroduction  of  tlio 
Eiiiialilj'  of  nil  Mcu  befuru  the  Irilnumi  of  Uiglit,  and 
before  a  Lc^slntiou  which  should  iliscover  with  cc> 
uiuty  every  transgression  ftud  witli  eqiinl  certainty  intlict 
the  tlireateiiod  puuishnicint, — which  Legislation  hat  oaly 
be«ii  iiitroduceii  iu  Mmlerii  Times  thn>iigli  the  iufluonce 
of  Christianity', — we  liave  McribeJ,  I  aay,  to  simli  a 
Legislation  a  most  iinportncit  and  liijflily  beneficial  in- 
Biicncc  upon  the  Manners  of  tlio  Citizena  Were  every 
iuivard  temptation  to  injustice  towards  otLeni,^so  wa 
casually  expressed  oiirselvca, — were  every  sucli  iaward 
temptation  crushed,  even  iu  its  birth,  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  no  other  rt^siilt  coiiUl  fullow  this  courso  but 
oertJiiu  puniahnient  and  loss,  then  would  (bs  Poo|)]q 
gradually  lose  the  liahit  of  even  entertaining  thoughts 
uf  iiijusticti,  or  of  exhibiting  aitcb  desires  eveti  by  the 
most  trifling  outward  manifestation: — all  would  appear 
virluous;  although  it  were  yet  only  the  menaces  of  Law 
which  scared  buck  evil  desire  to  the  moat  secret  recesses  of 
the  heartj  the  retnembraDCe  of  these  menaces  would  have 
become  a  part  of  the  Manners  of  the  People,  and  thus  it 
would  have  likewine  become  a  part  of  niicli  Manners  to 
give  way  to  no  thought  of  injustice,  These  Mnnners,  as 
merely  restraining  from  evil  but  not  aa  yet  impelling 
towards  good  bubaviour,  would  be  negaftcely  good ;  i.e. 
they  would  not  bo  Bad  Manueri, — and  their  production 
would  be  the  negative  infJuenre  of  Legislation,  and  tbrougli 
it  t»f  Christianity,  upon  Public  Morality. 

This  influence  of  Legislatiou  upon  Manners  is  necessary 
and  infallible : — If  in  no  case  any  advantage  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  injustice,  but  at  all  times  only  loss  and  de- 
triment?— then  no  one,  if  ho  but  love  himself  and  seek 
bin  own  welfare,  can  desire  to  lie  rnijnst..  Sboulil  this 
influence  upon  Mnnners  fail  to  sliow  irself  to  the  antici* 
jMitcd  exieut  in  actual  and  really  efficient  Legislation, 
then  we  sliould  haTe  toin^nuro  wlieUier  this  defect  does 
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Dot  aiifte  from  some  esisting  uucertaiiity  as  to  tlie  execu- 
liyji  Lif  the  Law ;  either  l)ec!Hise  llie  gtiiltv  may  with  great 
jirobaldlity  Iioim;  1«  rt-maiii  iindiscuvcrtil,  or  because  tlie 
course  uf  Justice  and  uf  Jutlicial  Iiitjuiry  and  Eviilence  ia 
intricate  and  oliscim',  and  presents  many  rtppnitiinities  of 
«sciipo.  lu  this  cas«,  the  subject  of  temptation  might 
thus  argtie  witli  himself: — 'Ten  others,  or  more  perhap« 
around  me,  have  done  this  thing  and  go  unpunished  ;  why 
aliouKl  I,  tlie  eleventh,  be  discuvered  V — or  thus  :  '  I  ray- 
self  liave  done  this  thing  already  ten  times;  let  mo  ven- 
ture it  again  this  eleventh  lime.  Should  I  unrortuaately 
ho  discovered^  I  Jiave  already  the  gain  of  ten  to  set  against 
the  loss  of  one/ — and  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  la  the  tint  ca»e,  the  prububility  of 
no  nccusAtion  being  made  would  indicate  a.  want  of  strict 
turveillnnce  despite  the  good  Legislation ;  in  the  second 
case,  the  hope  of  escaping  conviction,  oven  should  an  accu- 
sation take  place,  would  indicate  a  deftcieiicy  in  the  re- 
quisite Dumber  of  aciito  and  sliarp-sighted  judges.  In 
lioth  caseii,  our  next  taak  irould  he  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  deficiency  ;  for  example, — whether  it  did  not  arise 
out  of  the  necessity  which  we  have  already  described  of 
the  State  employing  all  its  powers  directly  for  its  outward 
protection ;  and  whetbcr  such  a  State,  ivere  the  augmen- 
tation nf  its  Police  or  the  improvement  of  its  system  of 
Judicial  Innnlry  demanded  of  it,  would  not  he  forced  to 
lament  its  inability  to  provide  the  mean;  for  the  accom- 
plighmenl  of  these  purposes.  In  this  case,  it  would  be 
uccesftary  to  represent  to  such  a  Government  that  inteard 
Hcourity  uud  strcDglh  is  yet  more  important  than  outtoard, 
and  that  the  former  is  the  firmest  foundation  for  the 
latter;  that  the  mcana  for  the  attainment  of  the  former 
must  first  be  provided,  before  there  should  bo  any  question 
of  the  hitler  condition  ;  and  should  we  not  dare  to  make 
these  representations  to  the  Slate,  and  were  stilt  less  able 
to  enfoi'ce  our  views  upon  its  attention,  it  were  at  least 
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7nucf'  tn  he  ifisirtd  that  internal  tlisordor,  carried  to  tbe 
higliest  extreme,  and  tlie  fruslratiou  yf  its  iiiosl  chmslicd 
aud  wclI'COQsiilercd  sclicines  by  means  uf  ihis  disonlcr. 
sbould  fuixre  it  to  rotiirii  to  the  path  of  Wisdom. 

It  may  be  rvmarkedj  with  reference  to  Judicial  Proct?- 
diirc,  that  whatever  resiicet  may  be  due  to  the  iinden- 
vour  iibsottituly  to  prevent  tiiu  jiussibility  of  an  innocent 
persou  being  convictedj  and  altliougli  tliia  endeavnnr  mvist 
never  cease  la  be  made ;  yet  the  opjiositc  duty, — to  lalte 
care*  that  no  guilty  person  remain  nmliscovered  and  un- 
piniished, — is  by  no  means  a  less  impoitaut  task;  tlint 
there  Is  nothing  to  hinder  the  RoEution  of  both  ; — nay,  that 
willjout  tlic  aelution  of  Ibe  latter  tba.1  of  the  fibrin er  cannot 
bo  nttniiied,  bnt  on  the  contrary  that,  in  such  a  case,  tho 
Stflte  wonid  be  found  hindering  and  obstniriiiig  tbc  ae- 
cuiuphshinont  of  its  own  purposes, 

At  tbi<i  point,  I,  as  an  individual,  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  hut  you  yourselves  must  judge  bow  far  tliis  iiiflu- 
enco  uf  Ijfgislntion  upon  Manners  has  nclually  pruceidcd 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  iu  those  parts  of  Enrupe  where 
the  State  is  most  tboroujjhly  cnllivfited  ;  wherein  the  de- 
^  feet,  if  defect  there  be,  consists;  and  thus  in  what  direc- 
^       tion  the  New  Age  must  proceed  in  its  onward  course. 

xK^  Hut  lie  it  as  it  may  with  this  influence  uf  Legislation 

V»       v>         upon   the  nejjative  side   of  Public   Morality,  yet  Piiblie 
ijT  .'       MailiUTs,   wherever  they  exist,  in  turn  exert  a  powerful 

.V^_4l^,  '  iiitlnence  w^an  the  Btate,  and  upon  the  mode  and  roriii  of 
ils  Ll'^i  slat  ion.  This,  which  we  shall  iiuniediately  prove, 
being  ](resupposed.  it  is  obvious  that  a  course  of  action 

V  tiiiis  directed,  ad<>ptcd  by  the  Stale  in  its  Legislation,  is 

itself  hxit  a  part  of  the  Morality  of  the  Ayo,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds solely  from  the  Manners  of  th«  Cilizons,  and  is 
determined  by  them  and  not  by  Legislation  as  sudi ;  and, 
— since  in  th.it  case  it  does  not  even  reslrain  the  State 
from  injustice,  such  injustice  being  already  wholly  iocon- 
Aistcnt  with  Le^slntion,  but  only  guides  this  Legislation 
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iutu  a  different  course.— it  thus  becomes  the  /wWruw  Mo- 
rality of  tlie  State.  Positive  Good  Mamerg,  lioweTer,  ,-„  ]\ 
consist  hereiQ,  tliat  iu  ever^  inilividual  we  recognue  *~* 
HiiJ  honour  the  re^rcacuUtivt-  of  the  Hurnfin  Race.  Tins 
Momlity,  I  siiiil,  is  maJc  possiblt!  for  iTic  State,  in  th« 
way  of  its  Legislntion,  by  means  of  the  wgative  Good 
Mnimcrs  of  its  CitizonB.  Tims,  wo  may  lay  down  th« 
foUoiviug  Afi  Iho  {>eritiaiioiit  fundamental  principle  ofCrij'J,.,  . 
minat  Legislatiun  : — The  more  certain  it  is  that  piinish- 
ineiit  will  follotv  crime,  and  the  more  the  Kfanners  of  the 
Nation  arc  furmed  upon  this  antaiiity,  so  much  the  milder 
ami  more  httmanc  may  punishment  ib«clf  b<t  made.  This 
amelioration,  bowerer,  is  not  on  account  of  the  traasgreasor, 
for  wliom  as  such  the  State  has  no  ulterior  regard  ;  but 
ia  00  ncooutit  of  the  Race  whose  image  he  still  bean 
his  person. 

For  ojinmpic:— He  who  is  accustomed  to  consider  this 
matter  not  superficially,  but  in  its  profuniider  aspects,  will 
uu<|ue8tiuuuh]y  admit  that  an  individual  may  become  so 
daugcruuti  to  society  that  it  ts  impossiLlo  fur  the  Slate 
thoroughly  to  protect  society  from  his  aj^grcKiioits  without 
removing  him  from  the  world.  It  will,  howc%'ur,  he  like- 
wise admitted — unless  indeed  wo  were  to  proceed  upon 
the  barbarous  Mosaic  principle, — '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  aDil 
n  tooth  for  a  tooth,' — it  will,  I  say,  be  admitted  that  tho 
State  ought  to  adopt  this  method  only  in  cases  of  extremo 
Dcceuity,  and  where  there  is  actually  no  other  course  avail- 
able; for  the  transgressor  still  remains  a  meml)er  of  the  Race, 
aiid  as  such  possesses  the  right  to  live  as  long  as  he  can  for 
the  pur]H)sr  of  sclf-improvenienL  But  admitting  thiscourse 
to  Ite  necessary  in  particular  cams, yet  for  the  Qovcmmcnt 
to  employ  a  pompous  ceremonial  in  tli«  execution  of  tlio 
cocidcmned,  to  ahnrpon  the  agonies  of  death  by  torments, 
to  expose  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  a  disgusting  public 
■poctacle,  U  at  most  only  to  be  justifiod  wbero  the  great 
mass  of  tJi«    Nation    stand    in    need    of  such   frightful 
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txliibitioiis,  in  orJer  lliftt  they  may  he  rendered  Ifrss 
prone  to  (leoda  of  liorror  ujion  oilier  ocensions.  In  a 
CuttivBtrd  Age,  not  mldicted  Li>  bluodslied,  it  would,  m 
our  opinion,  be  sufficient  if  the  cleatli-jiul^ment  were 
only  ptunuuiiceJ  in  public,  but  carried  into  effect  in 
secrecy  Jiuil  silence;  and  tberenfter,  the  body  left  open  to 
inspection,  so  that  any  one  who  desired  to  do  so  might 
convince  tiimself  tliat  the  neutencc  had  been  actuotly 
completed.  In  sliort,  the  more  civilized  ft  People  be- 
comes, thu  punislimciit  of  death,  nnd  generally  nil  puD- 
ifihmeuta,  must  bccoino  milder  and  lesB  fretjuent  among 
tltem. 

This  gradual  amelioration  of  Criminal  Legislation,  we 
have  said,  is  rendered  posiible  to  the  State,  by  means  of 
the  impmvement  of  Manners  among  the  People.  But.  after 
■  this  pufisibility  has  been  created,  what  shall  move  and  impel 
Mic  Slate  actually  to  realize  that  which  has  thus  merely 
bopome  possible?  I  answer:  The  general  opinion  of  Europe, 
OS  ^oll  at,  in  partioular,  the  voice  of  its  own  Citizens. 
Until  it  has  become  a  part  of  Public  Manners  to  recognise 
and  honour  ill  each  iiidii-Idual  man  ihe  representative  of 
the  Race,  the  People  are  yet  disposed  to  deedsof  violence, 
and  must  be  held  in  check  by  means  of  sevL-re  anil,  in 
pnrt,  turrible  puuiabnietitB.  After  this  principle  has 
entered  into  Public  Manners,  and  cunscqucutly  deeds  of 
violence  have  become  less  frequent,  it  can  no  longer  be 
endured  tliat  any  one  wlio  bears  the  hn man  form,  what- 
ever offence  he  may  have  cuminitted,  should  be  tortured 
as  an  exhibition  to  the  crowd;  the  civili2ed  man  tiiniR 
away  his  eyes  with  horror  from  the  spectacle,  and  the 
whole  world  despises,  as  barbarous,  a  Government  and  a 
Nfttion  winch  bIIII  jinnctions  such  enormities; — anil  thus 
the  Cioveniment  is  impelled  by  its  own  love  of  honour, 
M  well  aa  that  of  the  Nation,  to  keop  its  Criminal 
Legislation  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Time,  snil 
in  so  doing  itself  to  adopt  Good  Mnuucre. 
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And  here  once  more  we  have  attaiued  a  point  where  I 
must  appeal  to  y«ur  own  judgment,  and  leave  it  to  jour- 
selvcs  Lucotupare  the  Past  with  the  Present  in  this  reelect,  (V^ 
to  deteniiiue  at  what  point  our  own  Age  tias  airiTaJ,  and 
ill  what  direction  it  must  now  proceed  onwards.       Xtf-^' 

The  incjuiry  which  we  have  thus  Lruuglit  lo  a  close,  has 
affbnled  ua  an  opportuui ly  of  asccrtaiuiiij;  and  paiiiliug 
uut  ill  what  jtOfUiw  public  Good  Mnuuerv  coiuist.  lliejr . 
coQsiit  in  habitn&IIy  I'C'gnrding  each  individual,  without  ex- 
caption,  as  a  nieuihor  uf  the  Kace,  and  In  desinny  to  bo  so  ^  . 
ro-janled  by  biin  ;  in  trvalintj  him  as  possessing  that  cba-O*^^ 
racltfr,  and  in  desiring  tu  («  so  treated  hj-  him  iu  return.  ^  > 
To  regard  and  to  be  rcgiirtled.  lo  treat  and  to  bo  treated 
in  return,  I  }inve  said  ; — for  l«ith  are  inseparably  united, 
and  lio  who  does  not  de-sire  the  latter  will  nut  fidfil  the 
Tormcr  condilivu.  He  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  others  think  of  him,  and  bow  they  treat 
him,  in  those  ninttem  as  to  which  no  course  of  duly  is 
prescribed  by  tho  Law,  fur  from  at'Ctptiug  their  judgment 
na  tho  judgment  uf  the  Race,  dcspisos  them  and  csota 
them  from  him  as  worthy  of  no  cuntideration.  It  iw  in- 
deed unquestionably  ttue,  that  any  one  by  bis  own  IkuI 
conduct  niAy  place  others  in  bucIi  a  position  that  tlieycan 
entertain  towards  him  no  fueling  save  that  of  mo-st  profound 
oonteinpt.and  tboy  wouhl  be  quite  justified  iu  doing  so;^ 
but  this  contempt  must  not  l»e  an  original  habit  of  mind ; 
it  must  be  called  forth  and  doserred,  and  in  that  case  clear 
conviction  lakes  (be  place  of  more  habits 

Ttie  chief  feature  in  our  conception  of  Ooo<1  Manners  as 
abore  set  forth  is  this, — that  every  iiidividual,  without  ex- 
ception, merely  as  such,  and  uu  nccuunt  of  bis  bearing  tba 
human  form,  ought,  in  the  cvutit  of  his  not  having  forfeited 
ibis  character  by  hiit  uwn  misdeeds,  to  be  recognisetl  aa  a  i^fi' 
mentbcr  ami  repn^BeiUalivo  of  the  Race;— or»Jn  otbjer.jrfT^ 
words,  that  tho  Original  Equality  of  all  men  ought  to  hoi^;;^ 
tho  prodomipanl"  anil  fundamental  idea  in  all  our  iittfr- 
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counie  wltb  gur  fcllQW-niGD.  Now  tUia  Equality  of  a.11 
ip.en  in  the  peculiar  prmcjplo  of  Cliristianity ;  lieuae  tliu 
univeisal  liuL  uneoiisciniiH  ilymiiiimi  of  ibis  Cliristianitj, 
SkUii  Ha  aocopbniice  as  the  csseiitiAl  acliialiug  piiiiciplo 
of  public  life,  would  be  also  the  fouiiJatiun  uf  Goud 
Uaiiiiorn,  or  ratliur  m-ouIiI  itstlf  be  Ooutl  Maimers. 
Tlia  uncvtixcMus  dumiui^ju.  I  Itavt;  saiil ; — that  is,  when  it 
aliould  be  no  longer  publicly  proclaiiacd,  '  GLrietianity 
leachts  ihia  or  lliat;' — but  wbeo  tho  Prisi'IPLE  wliqi^ild 
itst;ir  possess  a  tiiiL*  and  living  oxislOQCL*  witliiu  the  luiud* 

of  men,  ami  uKuiifp-'st  itself  in  all  thfitt  nrtinns.  

Now,  this  pi*usii|tjiosci1  principle  ha-i  assuredly  had  a 
recoj-iiiscd  oxistence  in  the  world  since  the  origin  uf 
Christiaiiit}*,  aad  no  luan  acte  in  opposition  to  it  becaiiso 
110  iiHiti  iiait  power  to  do  so.  '  Before  Cod  wo  are  nil 
£>|>ial,'  siiyi  many  a  one, — ajid  he  rtadily  adoiils  that  »'« 
another  lifi  we  (liall  actually  be  piaced  upon  an  Kqualily, 
because  this  is  a  matter  beyond  bis  control, ^ — wIjo  iierer- 
tlieb^ss  iiiijisolf  relies  upuu  the  iuequnlit-y  of  iiieu  in  this 
U/e,  luaiiitaiiis  this  inequality  witli  all  his  power,  and 
endeavours  to  draw  from  it  the  greatest  possible  ail- 
vantagc  to  himself.  The  principle  of  Kquality  niusb 
therefore  he  applied  to  the  earthly  relations  of  men,  if 
it  is  to  become  llie  souroc  of  true,  active  Good  Muiiuer:! 
among  tbciii.  Thiscftu  oidy  be  effected  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Perfect  State  which  penetrates  all  nieu  iu  the 
Same  ruauuer,  eucb  in  his  own  plate,  and  employs  theiii 
all  fui  iti)  inBtmuieulB.  Thus  Jt  is_.iio_t_lhiJ_  lowie  _iJeuL, 
doutinion  of  Christianity,  but  th«  dominion  which  it 
ac>|ULres  by  means  of  the  Statu,  and  witicli  is  realized  in 
the  Slate,  which  is  true  Onnd  MauuL-rs;  and  the  idea. 
of  HUL^h  OiHid  Maimer*  may  n<>\r  be  furtlicr  dc-rLUoJ  TiT 
this  wuy  :— Kiioh  Individual  ia  recognised  as  a  iiieiul)er 
of  the  Raco  when  we  regard  liiui  as  an  iustruniont  uF 
tliu  aiutB.  and  desire  to  be  so  rc^ardfd  by  him ;  wli-'n_ 
we  treat  him  as  such,  and  dosiro  to   be   s«   trcatLd   hy 
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him  in  return.  Wc  mwst  desira  to  T>8  so  rcganlcj  and 
so  treated  by  liiu,  I  liavo  said  ;  l>ut  n-«  Arc  uot  culttlcd  lo 
expect  or  dcnrmod  from  him  any  error  in  this  jiidgiiK-nt,  and 
therefore  we  must  actually  be,  and  desire  to  be,  idstnunt-'iit* 
of  the  State,  aud  lliat  lu  the  same  extent  as  he,  although 
it  tnny  be  in  another  sphere. 

The  complete  int^rp^etration  of  >H  ita  ipamlierii  hy  the 
State,  and  therewith  the  EquditT  of*!  I  men  in  tlie  Statp 
is  first  effected  by  lueana  of  the  perfect  confumiity  of  the 
K ii:hls  of  all;  and  thus  |KTfi--<'t  Oo(xl  Mnnnera  conaigt  in 
the  supposition  of  this  l^nuiditT  »f  Rijjlita.  .as  at  leart 
lomatbing  which  ought  to  com*  to  paw,  and  which  u»ut_ 
Cttme  to  pass ;— in  acting  towards  every  man  as  if  this 
iniikt~bc  tTTc  case,  and  likoKiso  in  desiring  to  be  In-iitut]  in 
rettiru  upon  this  supposition,  and  not  olherwino.      It  is 
thus  clear  that  Inetpiallly  nf  Riglits  is  tlie  tnie  tnurre  of 
Ba«l   Manners;  and  the  lacit  asstimplion   that   ive  luiut 
continue  in  this  t^tate  of  Ineqiiahty  is  itself  Bad  Maniicra 

To  make  this  clear  by  farther  explannliun  :  In  the  first 
place,  there  stand  o]>p03ito  to  each  other  in  Society  the 
opulent  and  cultivated  Citizcn-eta«s,  and  the  FriviK-^ed 
OInsai-s-  Among  the  former,  it  is  Bad  Manners,  cithtr.en 
the  one  hand,  to  set  to»  high  a  value  ou  the  distinctions  of 
the  latter,  and,  goiu^  beyond  those  onlinary  conventional 
f>>rn)s  of  re*j»ect  which  every  reasonable  man  concedes,  to 
poi  on  a  nhivlsh,  Buhniiurivv,  and  cringing  behaviour  to- 
n-arda  the  Priritcgod  Classes;  «*,  on  the  other  baud, 
ciiviiiusly  to  ^udge  thnm  (ho  dinlinctions  which  they 
eiijoy.  to  indulge  in  bittcmesa  of  expression  towanls 
ihoni,  and  to  represent  these  di3li»eti»aK  in  false  and 
hnleful  eoIuurH,  either  fnMn  real  flnti|Hithr,  or  fmm  want 
iif  mature  reflection.  These  forms  of  Bad  Mnmiere  on 
tho  one  part,  naturally  produce  other  forms  of  Dad 
Mannen  on  the  other;  either  by  the  Privilogi-d  Clostiefi 
not  spurning  the  unftrrnily  humagu  with  fitting  iudig- 
lialioD,   but  satisfying  tljemselves  with    holding  in  little 
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esteem  those  who  by  their  own  conduct  invito  eaotiiDipt; 
or  liy  strictly  repulsing  every  approacli  of  the  otlior  Claas, 
and  earernlly  shmting  themselves  up  from  sucli  coutact 
ill  ft  liiysteni  of  narrow  exclutilveuL-Ks. 

How  shall  tln-ae  two  estraugt-d  Classes  of  tlit  same  State 
now  peacL'fully  rmiiiitc  iiiid  liarmcmiy.ein  otic  ami  tht  snmc 
tysWiti  of  Good  MrLUiitirx?  Tlii^  most  advantugcoUri  means 
of  attaining  that  end  would  be,  that  they  should  lie 
boiiiid  together  by  Knowledge ;  ami  iLdeeil  that  the 
Cilizeu-class  aIiouIu  UtbL  liiid  iheiuRetvL'S  in  pos^iCLSsion  of 
this  Kuowltidge,  aud  that  the  conimun iuntion  of  it  should 
piDcoud  from  them.  Were  it  at  first  to  be  an  ncqiiisitiou 
of  the  Privikged  Classes,  it,  niiyht  be  feared  that  they 
would  seek  to  retain  exclusive  possossioD  of  it,  and  bo 
appropriate,  in  addition  to  tlie  accidental  distinctii^na  of 
fortune,  the  far  m-Jie  important  suiierJority  of  true  worth. 
Of  the  Citiztn,  educated  by  the  light  of  true  Knowlodg*. 
it  nmy  1>0  expected  tliat  ho  will  rightly  niidorslaud  and 
apprvciate  the  real  meaning  and  vaino  of  these  dis- 
tinctioa&  of  the  Privileged  Classes, — perchance  as  we  have 
set  tlitfse  furth  ill  «iur  preceding  lectm-e,— and  just  upon 
that  account  will  bu  as  far  from  over-estimating  as  from 
grudging  them.  The  Educated  Man  uf  the  Privikg'e(3 
Classes,  wonid  atcpiire  a  new,  peculiar,  and  peraoiial  vaUie, 
ivhich  would  ponerfuily  dispose  him  to  opeo  his  e)'«s  to 
lliC  light  which  true  Knowledge  throws  upon  liia  fortuitouR 
and  hi;re<litary  Prifileges.  To  both,  the  distinrilions  whifh 
eit^t  between  them  in  inatters  of  small  moment  would 
readily  disappear  before  their  Eftnality  in  those  higher 
Privileges  upon  which  they  set  suprt^me  value. 

iJutU  Classes,  now  united  by  this  tie,  stilt  stand  oppoaed 
in  society  to  the  great  mass  of  the  People  who  are  engaged 
iu  inecbanical  and  manual  labour,  and  who  on  that 
account  arfi  almost  univer&aliy  without  that  perfect  in- 
struction of  which  they  stand  in  need.  This  largo  Clns.H 
feels  the  oppression    of  its  dally    toil;    it  eecs  that  the 
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Higlier  Clatses  in  tti«'ir  copioiii  and  comfortable  eiijojr- 
meiiL  of  life  do  not  paixicipale  in  its  meclianiai]  labour*  : 
— but  tow  tticso  liave  also  tlieir  labours  nud  tolls  in  oilier 
splicrcs,  bow  tbey  are  useful  and  uoccsxarj  for  tbe  geuerol 
welfare,  and  even  indi»pcnEablt:for  tlic-  People  tbeuisc-Ives; 
and  ill  particiiliu-,  wbat  important  adTAtitages  arc  6cci)r«<i 
to  Ibe  community  by  iu  own  labour; — all  tli«  it  does 
nat  know,  and  cannot  oompnebeiid.  Under  tlie&c  circuiii- 
etancoji  it  (\innot  bn  but  tbat  Bad  Manners  sbould  becomo 
a  second  nature  to  tie  Lower  Classes,  prompting  tlteni  to 
regard  tbc  Higher  Classes  as  oppressors  who  live  upon 
tbeir  toil,  and  to  took  upon  every  proponitioo  ivliich  comes 
to  them  from  tlint  quarter  as  aji  attempt  to  gaiu  some  uew 
advantage  orertbcm.  There  is  noolber  way  by  wbicb  tbMe 
Lower  Claases  may  be  aitsistcd,  or  their  Bud  Manners  iia- 
provod,  except  by  their  altainiog  a  living  conriction  that 
they  are  not  made  sulteervient  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
individual,  but  Xo  tbe  Comumiiity  as  a  Whole  ;  and  cTen 
this  only  in  so  far  an  that  Whole  needs  their  servicer  ^ 
and  that  all  their  FeHow-Citizens,  without  esccption,  to 
whatever  Class  tlioy  Iwlong,  stand  In  the  same  jiosilion: 
— but,  in  order  tbat  tbcy  may  arrive  at  tbia  conviction, 
it  is  necessary  tbat  this  sliouUl  actually  be  !bc  case  ;  for  it 
is  in  rain  to  indnlgu  the  hope  of  deceiving  the  Lover 
dnssea  In  mattets  which  ulTuct  tbeir  interests.  Ht>nce 
either  F!quality  of  Rights  must  be  actually  introduced  ;  or 
else  the  Privileged  Classes  must  con stantly.^nbljcly,'" 
and  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  act  ns  if  this  Ec|unlity 
wore  jutroduced.  Thin  condition  of  thingn  muht  ~b« 
Imiught  distinctly  under  the  iMtice  of  the  Lower  Classes, 
and  bo  modi  ovidcut  to  tbem  by  their  Teachers,  who 
arc  the  mc<lintors  l>ctwecn  them  and  the  Higher  Classes, 
and  who  ought  to  be  well  acquninted  with  their  Inngiiago 
and  ways  of  thinking; — in  one  word,  the  People  ought 
to  receive  inslriiction,  and  indee<1  fundamental,  solid, 
and  convincing  insiructiuu,  not  iu  Reli;jion  only,  but 
olao  regarding  thu  State,  its  purposes  and  its  laws 
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To  malcQ  my  views  clear  liy  a  JisHncl  <?xamplei  Tlie 
great  proprietor  miistbeablotlius  to  speak  to  \m  depend- 
aalB,  or  to  etiablo  tbeir  Tuachcrs  Itiuy  to  spealc  for  liim, 
and  that  with  trut.li,  calliny  to  witiiL-sB  the  daily  tostlmoDy 
of  tln-ir  rtwii  ejc-s: — *  Altliougli  I  possess  as  niiicli  as 
humlreds  or  peiliaps  thousands  of  you  do  together,  yet 
I  Guiiiot,  oil  that  account,  either  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  for 
a  Imiidieii  or  a  thoiisanJ.  The  tindertiLkings  In  which 
you  sec  ma  daily  engage;  the  experiments  on  a  great 
scale  with  new  methods  of  bushaadry ;  the  introduction, 
from  Jifttaot  lands,  of  new  and  nohlcr  races  of  animals, 
new  plnnts,  new  eceda;  the  study  of  their  proper  treat- 
niuut  whicli,  boiug  hittic-ito  tuikiiuwii,  has  now  to  be 
patiently  sought  out; — these  daniand  great  immediate 
outlay,  and  the  means  of  defraying  the  loss  consetpient 
ujioH  possible  failure.  You  cnitnot  affon)  to  do  this,  and 
licncc  it  is  not  required  of  you:  hut  bhnt  wherein  I  aui 
successful  you  may  Icaru  from  lue,  and  imitate ;  what 
proves  unsuccessful  you  may  avoid,  for  I  have  already 
eiicuunturwd  the  risk  for  you.  From  my  herds  there 
will  gimlually  extend  to  yours  those  nobler  races  of  aui- 
nials  already  domes ticatud  with  ine;  from  my  fields  there 
will  he  pm|)agate(l  to  yours  those  more  pnifitahle  fruits 
already  inured  to  the  diumte,  with  the  art  of  their  ctil- 
tivation  already  acfjuircil  and  tested  at  my  expense.  It 
is  true  that  my ^franaries  are  plentifully  filled  with  stores 
of  every  kind;  but  to  whom  amonj,'you  who  stootl  in  need 
of  aid  have  they  ever  been  closed? — who  among  you  all 
Ijns  ever  been  in  difficulty  and  T  have  not  succoured  him  ? 
^Vhatyoudo  not  require  shall,  at  the  iirst  signal  given  by 
the  Slate,  flow  forth  freely  to  any  i)roviuce  of  our  Father- 
land tliiit  may  feci  the  iron  hand  of  want.  (Jrndge  nio  not 
the  gold  which  I  rcci-ivc ; — it  shall  he  mo  expended  as  I 
have  hitherto  cxpemled,  before  your  eyes,  all  tbnt  ever  I 
lind;  there  shall  not  be,  with  my  will,  a  single  fartliingof  it 
applied  without  some  gain  to  the  cause  of  Human  Culture. 
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Uoruover,  if  the  State  sh&ll  reciuirc  my  moni^y  for  the  pay 
of  its  ariiiies  ur  tbc  aupiiorl  of  it^  {HXivinccs;  or  the  divi- 
tiou  of  my  goods  for  the  maintonaaco  of  a  larger  popula- 
tion ;  I  shall  be  ready  nt  all  times  to  delivtr  th«m  up  into 
ita  Uaiids.  I  promise  you,  you  shall  not  sec  mo  »>Lrink 
ftom  ray  duty.  Siiould  the  State  not  require  this  sacri- 
fice itt  my  hands,  and  should  I  leave,  my  possessions  to 
uiy  children  ;  (liei)  I  have  educated  them  so  that  thty 
shall  UK-  thette  posseaitioDS  as  I  have  used  them,  and 
shall  teach  their  successor*  to  act  m  1  have  acted,  even 
to  Ibc  end  of  time." 

Such  is  public  aud  univental  Good  Manncr&  How  far 
fiuch  Manucrs  have  attained  dominion  in  our  own  Age,  iu 
t]iose  couulri<.>s  where  the  State  and  it«  Citizens  have  »t- 
laincd  the  highest  point  of  Culture,  m  couiparisoii  with 
earlier  Ages ;  in  what  respects  the  Age  is  yd  defective, 
and  hotv  our  Ilace  must  next  proceed  furvrard  bo  higher 
attainmettLs; — this  I  leave  to  the  Judgmcut  of  those  among 
you  who  have  opportunities  of  making  observations  upon 
this  matter,  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily  that  I  myaolf  have 
not  pos.tes.scd  such  opportunities,  particularly  as  regards 
the  relation  of  the  Cultivated  Classes  to  the  People,  for  a 
long  series  of  years.— and  in  certain  countries  have  never 
possessed  them  at  all.  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
set  forth  in  general  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  judg- 
ment ou^ht  to  proceed.  Briefly  to  recount  these  onco 
more: — Uorciu  cou&isti  the  true  vocation  and  worth  of 
Mail, — that  he,  with  nil  be  is,  has,  and  can  do,  should  de- 
vote himeelf  to  tUv  service  of  the  Ttace ;— and  since,  and 
iu  so  far  as,  th"  Sinfp  dclprnMiii"!  "(lie  forniaiid  mticle^of 
the  ser^'ice  wliirli  ri,i^  l!i,.  il'i  s  .u  iii:.llv  ucol,  that  lie 
Hhuuld  ik-ii  !■  liiin-.  i  ' 
what  mode,  l-Iujiuii  Li;.  h;i.jj.i  ;:. 
State,  each  mau  may  do  this,  is  of  little  moment,  but  only 
that  fie  <fa  it:  and  each  one  is  to  h«_honoured  not  accor- 
ding to  tbo  Motla  in  tpjiicli  be  performs  this  4icrric«.  but 
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accuR!iii]f  to  tlie  exl«ut  Lo  wliicli  be  perfoniia  it  iu  the 
moilu  assigned  to  lijiiL  Evcu  b«  who  ma;r  not  liavc  per- 
formed it  ab  all,  or  may  liuvu  pcrforuKiJ  it  must  imper- 
fectly, 13  yet  to  be  respected  at  l«ast  as  oiiu  who  ouglit  to 
perform  it,  wlio  cau  perform  It,  and  wlio  perliaps  one  day 
will  perform  it;  aud  he  is  to  be  treated  awarding  to  tbts 
view.  So  nlsu  no  one  can  lay  cbuui  t'O  the  honour  nntl 
T«apect  of  others  upon  aoy  other  groimd  than  thiR,  and  no 
preteDsion  can  justly  be  made  to  any  value  or  iufliicuca 
with  others,  sare  only  in  this  res]3ect.  Thus  would  the 
influence  of  the  distiuciiou  of  Clasaea  iu  Society  upon  the 
CiindutTt  uflhose  Classes  towards  each  other  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, and  all  tbe  Citiseus  <jf  the  State,  aiid  at  last 
the  whole  Ilumau  Kace,  be  united  in  equal  aod  recipro- 
cal esteem,  and  in  a  mode  of  conduct  founded  upon  this 
esteem  ;  because  such  conduct  wuuhl  spriuy  from  a  cuui- 
mon  source  in  which  all  jKirtake  in  the  s&me  maimer  aud 
ID  the  name  degree. 
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LECTURE   XVI. 

PUBLIC  REUaiON  OP  THE  PRESENT  AGE- 


According  to  the  plan  vhieli  wc  laid  dnwn  in  na  early 
part  of  these  lectures,  we  have  to-day  to  tet  forth  the 
principles  whereou  this  question  may  be  auavrered  : — 'At 
what  point  of  dt^velupiin-iit  doea  the  Prtrseut  Age  atamT 
with  reference  to  Public  and  Oetier<dBeiigumT'   v^-fJ - 

We  have  already,  for  a  conddenible  time,  r^arded  toe 
Tnie  Religion,  orCbristiauitj, — which  two  crprcssioDS  we 
avowedly  hold  to  he  synoriymonB, — a«  the  peculiar  and 
altimnt«  ground  of  all  the  phuttoinena  by  which  our  Ago 
u  characterized  ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  whole  character  of 
the  Age  w  nothing  else  than  this  ita  ascertained  stondtag- 
point  in  respect  of  Religion.  The  i^uestion  which  we  have 
proposed  has  therefore  either  been  already  answered  by 
all  which  we  have  previuuslr  said  ;  or  if  it  has  not  i>eeD 
M  answered,  and  still  dcinanda  a  special  solution,  thcu  we 
must  hero  use  the  word  ndigion  in  a  sense  diflcront  from 
that  ID  which  w«  have  hitherto  employed  it 

The  latter  is  the  case  : — Hitherto  we  have  regarded  tbs 
True  Religion  as  the  conceaM  prina'ple  of  phenonieun  ; 
ifi-ilay  we  have  to  speak  of  it,  nut  in  this  sense,  but  an 
itself  an  independent  and  substaiilial  existence.  Hitherto 
having  represented  it  as  tlic  priiKijile  of  phenomena,  wo 
have.  OQ  that  vcty  account,  aJjio  represented  it  as  an  uti' 
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conac'tout  principle,  find  in  tliis  conncxioii  we  li.ivo  caltod 
bj  tliB  iiftuie  of  Religion,  uut  tliut  which  mmi  put  forth  in 
public  professions,  but  that  wliich  lias  Iwcoiwu  Uieir  very 
ionKist  Life, — the  root  aud  apring  of  alt  tlitir  upeecli  ami 
action.  To-iJn^  we  have  to  cotisiiler  this  llcligion  as  it 
TovoaU  itself  in  clcitr  consciouBncss ;  for  the  in<lc[icnitoiit 
existence  of  Religion  ie  no  outward  niatl«r,  and  revcnlii 
itself  in  no  outward  manner,  but  is  au  inward  conscious- 
ness, and  inde«d  a  wholly  self-Biifficing  ^nd  setf-compre- 
hciiding  couGcifiiiancss. 

Ill  tliis  sense  the  word  Religion  is  itho  employed  in  the 
common  judginent  whieli  the  Age  parties  upuu  itself  with 
refereiictt  to  Its  religious  condition, — in  the  well-known  and 
atiDost  universiU  lamentotions  over  the  decay  of  (iL-liyion. 
espuciidly  aiii^jng  the  people.  It  oiij;ht  well  be  iinagiiicd 
that  the  mere  existence  of  such  lamentations  was  itself  a 
refutation  of  the  complaint, — for  do  not  the  coniplainers, 
in  the  very  act  of  lamentation,  niaiiifcat  their  respect  ami 
lovo  for  Ileligion  ? — were  it  not  tliat  their  complaints  nre 
accomiKinicdby  certain  Buspicious assumptions,  from  ivhicti 
it  apjicars  to  fulluw  that  it  is  not  their  own  Itreligiou  which 
they  deplore,  and  that  it  is  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others,  and  especially  for  tlie  people,  that  tLey  desire  a 
revival  of  Etiligion  :  behind  which  desire  there  may  per- 
haps lurk  some  interested  purpose.  Be  i\m  as  it  may, 
let  na  examine  these  complaints,  and  with  this  examina- 
tion carry  forward  our  own  imjuiry. 

Without  anticipating  the  reaiilt«  of  your  own  obser- 
vation, we  may  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  whatever 
necessarily  follows  in  regard  to  Pullic  Retigionl'roiuJ,lie_ 
principles  of  the  Age  will  unquestionably  be  found  trnlj 
reprefien^ted^and  inanifBat  in  the  phenomena  of  tlie  time, 
Now,  we  have  Ehown  in  passing,  in  our  previous  lecture, 
that  the  principles  from  whicli  the  Puhlic  Religion  of  an 
Ago  proceeds,  are  to  he  found  in  the  Seioiitifie,  and 
particularly    in  the    PhiloaopLlcal    character  of  the  ^re- 
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cediruj  Age  Id  tlie  bcIiooIs  of  Pliilosophy  anJ  Science, 
the  popular  teacher,  the  popular  author,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  culti^-attd  flasses,  are  form«J,  ami  ttimugh 
tb«se  <;hn.iiiiels  the  infliiencea  of  the  schools  sprenct  theui- 
sclveaabrofnt,  by  teaohing  and  example,  nmong  the  People. 
The  Philosupliico-tcieiilific  character  of_lI)e  Third^A^ 
Xizn  been^reaUy  set  forth  at  the  commence meit I  of  tbc8e^ 
lectures; — this,  uamcly, —  to  accept  nothing  as  realitfrutiuff 
or  ohll^atory  hut  that  ichich  it  can  understand  and  charly 
comprehend, —^JTi  which  the  Aga  ia  right;  ami  furtb(;r,— to 
coimecl  therewitk  mere  wtjAneal  anduttsttous  F.rp^riene«af 
its  aoUt  measure  of  tJu  Cofiprehena&tf, — in  which  the  A| 
JS  wrong.  It  IB  quite  clear,  that  by  means  of  the  pr 
Talence  of  these  principles  everything  niystt-Ttons  and 
incomprehensible  must  be  banished  from  Religion;  and 
—since  the  fear  of  God,  as  well  ru  the  meana  of  propiti- 
ntinf  biin.  are  founded  on  the  Incomprehensibility  and 
UDsearchahlcuesa  of  the  Divine  CuuubcIs,  and  we  can 
thcrefvrc  be  mode  acquaiut«d  with  theiio  iitcouB  only  by 
direct  Rovclnlion, — thfttCTer}'thiug  awfid  in  Rellgiou,  at 
well  ft*  blind  faitb  and  unqncstioning  obedienec  in  Jta 

is  formed  upon  those  principles,  and  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  them,  will  no  longer  be  moved  by  the  fear  of 
(tod,  uor  employ  any  ostennible  and  pretentious  means 
of  propitiatiiij;  him. 

But  is  this  fear  of  God,  and  these  efforla  to  propttiato, 
him  by  means  of  m^'sterious  devices.— arc  these  Religion 
and  Chriitianity  ?  By  no  meam  :  —  they  arc  Supcr^- 
Btjtion!!,  remnniils  ofHcntli.Miiiiiii  which  have  mixed 
themselves  up  with  Chrislisnily,  nnd  have  Dot  }'et  been 
ivliolly  thnist  out  from  it; — and  these  remnanta  are 
wholly  dcalruycd  by  the  Philosophy  of  the  Age  wherever 
it:  has  free  play.  Along  with  them  True  Chrii^tianity 
itaclf  id,  not  iudced  destroyed, — for  except  in  individuals 
it  has  never  yet  attained  a  public  and   recognised  exis- 
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tence, —  but  the  Age  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of 
cnrapreliciiititig  True  ChrJHtintiity  or  of  introducing  it 
into  tlie  world. 

Does  any  one  laiuenttliis  downfall  of  SupcfBtition  as  tbe 
ilecayof  Rfiligion? — then  lie  violates  Lbe  true  uso  of  language, 
ami  laiitenU  over  tliat  in  nliicli  lje  ought  to  rejoice,  uiid 
which  is  indeed  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  od rariceinent  of 
our  Age.  On  what  account,  then,  are  these  lamcn tationa 
made?  Since  the  thing  wLicb  Las  fallen  has  nutliitig  m 
itself  to  recommend  it,  it  must  be  only  the  outward  conse- 
quences of  its  fall  that  are  de[)1ured.  In  so  far  as  these 
lamentalionii  do  not  proceed  from  t.)ie  priestit  thenisolvea, — 
(in  this  connexion  we  may  call  them  priests  without  fear  of 
miiappreheiision), — whose  griefat  the  loss  of  their  doniiniuii 
over  the  minds  of  luc-n  v/e  can  well  understand, —  hut 
from  the  puliticianii,  then  they  may  he  resolved  into  this, 
that  Oovcrntnt:iit  hoa  thereby  become  more  difficult  and 
expensive.  The  fear  of  the  Gods  waa  an  excel]t=iit  rt'soiircc 
for  nil  imperfect  Government;  it  was  a  convenient  thing  to 
watch  the  doings  of  the  euhjeeta  through  the  eyes  of  the 
"Divinity,  ivhcre  the  Guvcrninont  either  could  not  or  would 
not  exerciae  this  surveillance  itself;  the  Judge  was  spared 
the  exercise  of  his  own  sagacity  and  penetration,  when,  hy 
threats  of  rclenttesn  Hatnnntion,  he  could  induce  the  accused 
to  communicate  to  him  willingly  the  iufomiation  he  desired 
to  possess;  and  the  Evil  Spirit  performed,  -without  rewanl, 
the  services  for  which,  at  later  tiroeB,  Judges  and  Police 
had  to  be  paid. 

To  declare  frankly  what  we  cleajly  perceive  to  he  tru«, 
let  us  here  say  that,  even  if  the  maintouiinoe  of  sauU  a 
method  of  facilitating  Government  were  allowable,  which  it 
is  not,  yet  this  increase  of  the  burden  of  Government  is 
no  evil,  hut  a  precious  good  in  which  Humanity  at  large 
mnst  sooner  or  later  become  partaker.  Government  itself 
is  an  Art  founded  on  t}ie  laws  of  Reason,  which  ought  not 
to  he  prosecuted  at  random,  but  must,  «u  the  coQtrnry, 
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ressarilytol^ 
jrljf  comyrf\ 
lite,  (Uid  th« 


b«  rightly  and  fuiulameotallj'  stuJiod  ;— but  to  this  fun- 
damcutal  study  we  arc  only  impellod  bj  necessity,  and 
only  at  a  time  when  Governiueut  can  no  longvr  be  carried 
on  by  Riiperficiftlity.  1        v 

I'liyg  \\\r:  philijHopliical  ami  Bciootific  acoBe  of  the  Age  1 
qYfft^^p>»^  Riiperatition  whflnjtw^tiiaimtgbjy  reeogiiiMid 
and  underatood :  but  cannot  as^-et  estalflish  Tnio  Reli-__ 
gion  ia  it»  place  in  dUlJuct  C'oii3ciuiisue»i  Heace^in 
Bucb  nn  Ago,  iht-m  it  no  longer  to  bo  found  any  clear 
and  distinct  conccptiou-of  a  Supci"-sciisual  WorliU  either 
tnie  or  falie. 

Suppase  tlien  that  <iicb  is  aaually  the  case. — that  these 
inferences  are  confirmed  by  obscrvntiou.  which  here  again  I 
I«aveto  yuurselvee  to  follow  out. — would  it  neceBAarilyfol 
luw,  because  the  Super-seiienal  is  uowhere  cUa. 
blended,  thai  iho  indistinct /ceUng  vf  the  luBnitC, 
struggling  and  striving  after  its  attainment  no  longer 
exiiit ;  iu  one  nonl,  that  with  Religion  ftSi^lf,  tbe  aaxa^  of 
Keligion,  or  Religious  Feoliiig,  has  likewise  dtsappcnred  ? 
By  no  means.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incuutefitable 
principle,  that  where  even  Virtue  and  OwkI  Mnniiers 
slitt  prevail. — philanthropy,  the  cliarities  of  flocial  life, 
sympathy,  bencrolence,  domestic  order,  the  faithful  and 
itelf-tacnGcing  attachment  of  hiishand  and  wife,  [Mirenta 
and  children, —  there  Religion  still  exists  whether  re- 
cognised or  not;  and  there  the  capacity  still  exists  for 
its  attaining  a  full  and  conscious  being.  Such  a  people 
can  indeed  no  lunger  entertain  those  Superetilinni 
whoae  empire  ban  passed  away ;  but  let  the  attempt  be 
made  to  awaken  in  them  clear  and  true  Ideas  of  Religion, 
and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  they  will  be  moved  by  these 
ai  by  nothing  else.  And  has  not  this,  in  fort,  occasionally 
occurred  in  Modem  Times  1 — and  has  it  not  been  remaiked 
upon  such  occasions  that  men  of  all  Classes,  ^ho  seemed 
to  be  dead  to  every  other  spiritual  iuBuencc,  have  becu 
attracted  and  arousiad  by  this  I    Very  far,  thoroforo,  from 
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jomi%'  ill  the  lamentations  over  llic  Jccnj  of  Religion  in 
our  Aj,'«,  I  liold  lliis  ratlier  to  be  tlio  character  of  tlie  Age, 
— that  it  would  bo  mi>t'0  ready  tlian  any  other  to  receive 
and  appreciate  Truv  Religion  when  prcK*!iite<!  to  iL  The 
empty  ail  J  iiiePtictuftlbftbblB  of  Frce-tli  inking  hn*  Ijad  time 
eqoiigb  to  utter  itsolf  in  all  postiiblc  ways; — itTias  uLlereJ 
itself  anti  we  have  lUtoiiutl  to  il ; — aiul  qii  this  nidu  llitre  is 
uotliiug  new  and  uotliiug  better  tu  hv  said  lliati  wimt  lia!i 
liecD  bm3!  already.  Wo  are  weary  of  it;  we  Feel  ita  tiiijUi- 
neasftad  its  perfect  PoUiiDgDesa  with  reference  toTKat  Feel- 
ing of  the  Eterual  which  can  uever  he  wholly  uprooted  from 
our  Bouls.  This  f  eelmg  rctnains,  aud  urgently  dc mauds 
its  rigblful  exercise.  A  mor*  tuauly  PhilosoifUy  has  eiucc 
thou  attempted  to  sileoc©  tliis  Ft-eling  by  nsstirting  the 
claims  of  another, — that  of  Absolute  Morality, — under 
^^<^e  name  of  the  Catej^imual  Iinj)eralive.  Many  power- 
-^il  minds  have  accepted  this  principle,  and  rested  aatisiied 
with  it:  but  this  can  endure  only  for  a  time,  for  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  a  kiudicil  feeling  being  cultivated 
does  that  which  is  unsatisfied  feel  more  strongly  tlic 
wuut  of  its  Satisfaction.  Let  Truth  at  lost  present  itself 
to  such  a  mind  ; — then,  just  because  it  has  been  inactive, 
ond  has  already  passed  through  so  many  errors/ witl  it 
tlic  more  keeuly  Jisceru  and  the  more  cordially  occuitt  the 
Truth  which  is  now  uffered  to  its  view.  Tliat  such  Truth  will 
one  day  present  itself  to  the  public  mind  we  may  securely 
/  pi-edicl;  fur  il  is  already  prepared  in  the  secret  worksbops 
I  of  Philosophy  nithdugh  still  in  the  obscurity  of  formula, — 
'  and  already  exista  in  the  primitive  records  of  Christianity 
although oa yet  not  understood.  How.and  by  what  means 
it  shall  bo  introduced  into  the  world  we  muat  leave  to 
Time,  looking  forward  with  quiet  confiitence,  and  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  harvest  ready  for  tlie  reaper  white  as 
yet  the  se*"d  is  but  being  sown. 

^'/ltreitl,  tficn.does  this  True  ReligioH  consint?    Perhaps 
I  shall  be  able  to  describe  it  most  clearly  if  I  show  what  it 
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accomplislics,  nnd  if  I  <lo  this  by  declaring  what  it  does 
not  accompliHlt.  All  previous  oulwanl  ruriiis  of  Cliristiaiiity 
liavO  liad  tliu  offtict  uf  briiigtiig  MutikiiiJ,  ami  in  particiilar 
N&lioDS  aud  Slates,  thus  far : — that  they  hare  dooe  many 
things  which  they  would  othcnvise  liave  left  ttiidone,  and 
have  left  undi>ne  many  things  which  otherwiao  they  would 
have  done;  and  in  particular  Buperstitiou  bu  cuiuLminud 
ils  suhj(>ct.s  to  abandon  many  pcruiciouB,  and  to  &<fopt 
many  mefiii,  practice*  In  one  word:  thMt  ou.t'iTaid  fsjtms 
of  ChiJgtianity  He  at  thc^^oin.  of  ouLuy-plMBomemtimd 
•vents  which  woiilJ  otheui'isa  U9v«r-)»av«  o«««itTed.  It  is 
not  so  with  inwani  True  Religion;  it  does  not  come  forth 
into  the  worhl  of  outward  Appearance,  and  impels  man  to 
no  outwanl  art  which  ho  would  not  otherwise  hare  done. 
But  it  completes  his  vvra  intornal  being,  makes  biui 
wholly  at  one  with  himself,  and  intelligible  to  himself 
thoroughly  Free  and  Blessed : — iu  one  word,  it  perfects 

hi«  dignity.  .'w^-    '-'         'i, 

Let  Hs  consider  the  highest  which  •man"  can  poMGSSin 
the  alwence  of  Refigion ;  1  mean.  P^tAforitli^^  ^^  fffrfly* 
thg^Law  of  Uuty  in  Ins  l)reast^faBolut^yj)ecauso  it  ia  a 
I*w_Mnt»tim;  and  he  doei  wbateyer  reveals  itaelf  ea  his 
Duty,  ahsulut«ly  Imjimuni;  it  is  Duty.  But  doca  h«  therein 
understand  himsvin  -  ^i»es  he  know  what  this  Duty,  to 
vbicb  At  every  mometit  be  consecrates  his  whole  existence, 
nftUjis  in  itself  and  what  ii  its  ultimate  aim  t  So  little 
4locfl  he  know  this,  that  he  declares  Kmdly  it  ongfit  lo  ho 
lo  absolutely  iecatiw  it  ought;  and  makes  this  very  impos- 
sibility of  comprehending  and  imderstauding  the  Law, — 
this  absolute  abstraction  from  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  and 
the  oonsequonccs  of  the  deed, — a  characteristic  mark  of 
genuine  oltodicuce.  In  the  first  place,  let  not  the  im- 
pudent assertion  be  here  repeated,  that  luch  an  ottedionce 
without  regard  to  consequenecs,  and  without  desire  for 
otnsequouces,  is  in  itself  impossible  and  opposed,  to 
llumau  Nature.    What  doea  tbe  mere  sensuoua  Egoist, 
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who  is  himself  but  a  liaU  uiaii.  what  does  be  know  of 
th«  jiower  of  Human  Nature  1  Tliat  It  is  pussibte  can 
be  kuuwu  uuly  by  its  actual  accomplishment  in  ourselves; 
and  beforo  its  possibility  is  roco^inod  in  this  vay,  and 
man  baa  elovatcil  bimsolf  in  bis  own  person  to  Pure 
Morality,  be  con  have  no  mibi-atice  wbatevet:  into  the 
domain  of  True  Religion;  for  Keligiou  also  auacxc-s  no 
visible  coDBeqaeucce  to  inJiviihial  acts  of  Duty, — So  much 
for  tlie  refutation  of  tbat  portion  of  error  which  arises 
from  the  catumTiioua  slnnder  of  Pure  Morality. 

Agaiu,  be  -wb«J  fuj_tbfii!I^obe^tbe_Jjaw_QiLI)iity,  aa 

JJJchJoeS-ftOt    nTiilfi-iilfllllf   lllff   llh.ilit»ti>^-^m.rtf   fliiij   rr-»,«- 

It  is  clear, — since  he,  notvithstantling  tin's  ignorance, 
maintains  an^ unvarying  and  unconditional  olieditnce ; 
niticc,  further,  the  Law  of  Duty,  alLbou^b  not  uudcrBtood, 
speaks  forth  constantly  and  invariably  witiiin  him, — 
that  this  want  of  comprebenaion  causes  no  difference  in 
bis  actions; — but  it  is  another  ipiestiun  whether  such  a 
nant  of  comprebension  is  consistent  with  bis  diguity  as 
%_ratioual  being.  He  Jo^'s  not  indeed  any  longer  follow 
tbe  concealt'd  law  of  the  Universe  nor  the  blind  im- 
pulses of  Nature,  but  a  conception, — and  in  doing  so 
hi'  ncLs,  thus  far,  a  nobler  part.  But  this  conception 
it'ivlf  is  not  clear  to  Inin,  and,  with  reference  to  it,  ho 
btrasclf  is  blind ;  hie  obedienco  tfa«ref&r«  remains  but 
a,  bU'id  oVdfp"''*' ;— be  is  led  on  by  a  nobler  imttinct 
indeed,  but  still  with  bandaged  eyes.  But  if  thin  posi- 
tion be  inconRiBtent  with  the  dignity  of  Reason,  ns  it 
utuiuofitionably  is,  and  if  there  lie  in  Reason  itself  a 
power  and  tlierefure  an  impulse  to  penetrate  to  tbe 
nie-ining  of  tht;  Law  of  Duty,  then  will  this  impulse  be 
a  source  of  constant  disturbance  and  dJssati  a  faction  to 
btm.  and  if  he  still  continue  to  hold  by  blind  obedience, 
he  will  have  no  other  course  than  to  harden  himself  against 
this  secret  deaire.  However  perfect  maj'  be  his  conduct, — 
that  is,  bia  outward  and  apparent  existence, — there  is  still 
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at  the  root  of  tU  inward  lieiog.  disconl,  olMCurity,  ami 
bondage,  and  tliereforo  ii  waot  of  .'i1jsulul«  djgiiity.  ShcIi  is 
tlie  position  even  of  tlie  purely  Moral  Mau,  wIi8D  regartl- 
ed  by  the  liglit  of  Rcligiun.  Hgw^^iipplff^^iiig.  ibcD.  pa 
geeU-by  this  light,  miiat  bg_tliR  condition  of  him  who 
has  not  even  attAioed  to  True  ^orati^,~but  as  yel  CMtily 
fi>now»  t>ic  inipiiIsM  of  Nature.  He  toc^fl  ^liicled  by 
the  Eternal  Law  of  "Ibe  TTntverse;  but  to  him  it  neither 
apeaks  in  Iiis  own  Inngiinge  not*  honours  him  nitli  Bp^-ch 
ac  alt,  but  luads  liJm  on  witli  (hinib  compulsion  an  it 
dov8  the  pl.int  or  the  animal ;  employs  tiiin  like  an  uu- 
reasoiiing  thing,  without  consulting  his  uwn  Will  io 
aught,  and  in  a  ttgwu  wtieru  mere  uiechauiatu  is  tlio 
only  moving  power.  y 

Keligion  <iiscl:  ■it"  to  Maa  lUe  sj^ificaucc  ot_ths^jim^^'\^ 
Eternal  Law  wliii  ii    i.  tiio  J^w  ^^f  H'tty,  gniil(»8  the  free  *^' 

ati<i  ii'l'I''.  :lIii1.  :is  11;<_-  l-;i'i\  '■\  N;il  i :]■.■,  -i  .v..  i  ir-,  ij^tjdj^ie 
in"riii'ii  ijrs.  TlH^Jisili^^ous  itau  cuUipii^iiioiiljt  Lbia:  Xjiw^  ^^'^ 
mil  III.  it  living  within  Llmself^  as  the  Ldur.of  tlie 
Euiriril  i|'Vi-!'^jiiJi(_'Lit  of  iha  One  Life.  How  each  indi- 
vidual tiii^tiiuiit  uf  uur  Earthly  Life  is  comprvb^ndeil  in 
that  Etvrual  development  of  the  one  original  Divino 
Life  he  cannot  iudeod  understand,  bcoiusc  the  Intiuitu 
has  no  limit  &nd  tbvrcfore  coii  never  be  cnibrnccd  by 
him  ;  but  that  every  one  of  those  momoDts  docs  absolutely 
lie  eontaiDe4l  within  thin  development  of  the  One  Life 
bo  ean  directly  {ivreeive  and  clearly  recojpiise.  _  WhaV^ 
VH-the  Iaw  of-Duty-to-Lim  Moral  Man,  jy  to  bim.-the 
taiiKU!:d__ioovemei]t  ojLtlLfl-Oiie  ^-jf"  dinrlly  rf'"'°'-^  " 
Lifcj  what  i»  the  Lftw  of  N:itiiii  to  otliera-ia-ta  Iii^u 
the  uufuldiug  of  ik&-Otdiaud  utiii  ai>pMr«utly  Jvad.»»l>y 
Btratum_or  that  Que  Lift-. 

This  one  clearly  reCoguiBC«l  Life  now  becomes  Ihoroiigldy 
establitihotl  in  the  Kcligious  M.tn,  reposing  upon  itself,  enlS- 
cieutfor  itiielf,  and  ble«sc<l  in  itself; — dwelling  there  with 
untipoakabto  Lave;  with  inconceivable  raptiue  balbiug)ii« 
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whole  being  in  tlio  originnl  fminl^in  of  (UI  Life,  And  flow- 
ing fortli  witli  himjaiiii  i:i separable  from  him, in  one  eternal 
atreaiii.  Wlmt  lUe  Moral  Man  calls  I>iity  and  Law, — what 
ig_  tliis^to  him  j_  _Tlie  inost  ^piiUurtl  blpom  of  Life, — his 
alfmi£]lli.ji>  which  .-ilone  he  nan  breaLhe.  He  will!;  niidcau 
(lo  uotliiir^  else  tlian  this ; — all  elseifi  to  liini  misery  and 
(laadi.  Tu  him  the  cuiniiminliiig  "  Tfn»i  shalt"  comes  too 
Jftt<i;_bcfure  il  '.lu  fininKuuI  he  has  iiliejiilv  rcsolveil,  and 
c%nuolrc«iilyf  jil  Ijii  i,  I  v.i.  A«-tt)l  «&Uuiml.  Law  Vftiii^lies 
bcfuri!  Muidily,  so  boforjj  Religicii  jh«_intcrn.il  Lnw  also 
dJBappcars;  tlio  Lawgiver  in  our  breast  ia  silent,  for  Will, 
D«siraJ.Lu!^,,iLuA~Ble^~Jji«se7Tjave  alrc-n^y  siii)crset.l«d-U»a 
Iiaw.  Ttie  Moral  Man  ufleii  iinds  it  difSctilt  to  perform  his 
Ti]Hy ;  tiiu  RacnSce  of  bis  dyppest  desires  and  liis  most 
clierislieil  f';K'!iiigs  is  deman<le<l  of  hiiii^  He  jujrfonns  ic 
nntvvitbslaiiding  ;— it  mual  be  clone;  he  siilidiiea  Ms  feel- 
ings, and  stifli-8  his  agonj.  The  qnesl.ion.  Wherefore  is 
there  uu-ed  uf  this  stifTett'iiig,  aud  vlience  airses  tlii» 
struggle  between  the  desires  which  Lave  been  iiiiplanlvd 
in  him  and  the  cnmmaiids  of  a  Law  from  which  he 
eaniiut  escape  ? — this  question  he  dares  not  permit  him- 
self to  etktcrtain  ;  he  must  offer  himself  up  with  tiiute 
and  blind,  obedit-iice.  fur  only  under  the  condition  of  such 
«l«:di(.'iicc  is  the  oflV-riiiy  geuiiinc*.  For  the  Religious 
Man  this,  question  has  been  ouce  and  for  ever  uolv-ed. 
That  wlucli  tlms  strives  against  our  Will,  n,ud  wliieh.  is 
Bu.uuivJlliug  to  Jie.  la  iinpcrfect  Life;  wliieh,  even  be- 
cause iit  is  Lifc^  struggle:)  for  eouiJuued  existoncc,  but 
must  cease  to  be  as  soon  as  its  place  i$  occupied  by  a, 
higher  and  nobler  Life.  '  Tliuao  desires  which  1  niuat 
sncrificc,*  thmlts  Uie  Kuligious  Mnn,  'ure  not  my  desires; 
they  are  deiiires  wliieli  are  dirtfcled  against  mo  and  my 
liigher  existence;  they  are  my  foe«  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed too  soon.  The  pain  wliicti  l.hey  cause  is  cot  iny 
pain,  but  the  pain  of  a  nature  which  hns  conspired  ag.iiitsb 
inc;  it  is  uot  the  agonies  of  death,  but  the  pangs  of  a 
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now   birth    which  will  be  glorious  beyornl  all  my  ex- 
pectations.' 

It  woiiIJ  be  unworthy  of  our  picture  of  Rellgiou  were 
we  still  specially  to  re^wat  and  in^t  tbat  to  it  there 
is  DO  lunger  auythiog  displeasing  and  deformed  in  the 
world,  but  that  all  ihiugs  there,  withoul  cxcepiioii,  arc 
to  it  a  source  of  the  purest  BlcMfcdiicss,  AVIiutcvcr  tx- 
ist£,  <u  it  ciiatA  and  becaate  it  cxista,  labours  in  tiit 
service  of  the  Eternal  Life,  nud  in  the  syetcm  of  this 
U^ivelupmetit  ao  it  must  be.  To  desire,  wish,  or  love 
ftltytbing  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  would  be  eitlier  to 
desire  »o  Life  at  all,  or  else  to  desire  Life  In  a  leB 
perfect  manifestation.  O  )  DTf 

Religion  elevates  him  who  is  devoted  LoTier  service  above  i 
Time  as  such,  above  the  Transient  and  the  FerishaUe,  and 
puts  him  iu  imuicdiutu  po6ac))siou  of  Eternity.  On  tho 
one  original  Divine  Life  \m  eye  rvpuses;  there  his  luve  is 
rooted ;  whatever  seems  to  be  bvyond  lliie  one  origiual  I^fe^ 
is  not  boyond  it  but  within  it,  and  is  merely  a  temporary 
form  of  it£  devclopmeut  awordJug  to  an  absolute  Law  which 
likewise  lies  within  itself;  be  sees  all  tilings  only  In  nnd 
through  this  one  original  Life,  and  iu  every  individual 
life  he  sees  the  whole  Infiuite  Universe  of  Being.  His 
view  is  thus  .-vlways  the  vJc-w  of  the  Eternal,  and  what 
bustea,  he  sees  as  Eternal  aud  iu  thu- Eternal:  nothing  can 
truly  be  wbicb  is  oot,  even  on  (bat  very  account,  Etera(U. 
Evt-ry  fear  of  perishing  iu  dcatli,  every  effort  to  discover 
an  itrtiticiat  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  lies  far 
beneath  him.  In  every  moment  of  hi»  cxistenco  he  baa 
immediato  possesiiion  of  the  Eternal  Life  vith  all  its 
Bleuednesa;  and  be  needs  no  argument  or  inference  to 
prove  the  truth  of  ibat  which  he  [tosseiuics  in  ever*pn»cnt 
consciousness.  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  that  the 
knonludge  of  the  True  Religion  has  hitherto  been  very 
rare  among  men,  and  that  iu  parliciilnr  It  is  a  stranger  in 
the  prevniliug  systems,  than  this,  Uiat  they  univereally 
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place  Eternal  BleaaeJnesa  beyond  llie  grave,  and  never 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  whoever  will,  nmy  bero,  and 
at  onro,  be  Blosscci. 

This  is  III*!  Trau  R«?ligioL.  "Wliat  wu  maintained  above, 
— tbat  tliis  Keligiou  uever  comes  forth  in  outward 
manifestation,  nor  leveals  itself  in  extenial  results,  hut 
is  liul/  iLit.-  ^LTfuctiua  uf  luau'a  inwanl  buing, — tliis  baa 
luen  ttiorou^'lily  coiiHrmcd  hy  our  doiinention.  Tbe 
Religious  Mail,  initccd,  dncs  all  tbofle  tbiit^  without  ex- 
ception wbich  tUe  La.v{  of  Duty  enjoins ;  but  be  Joe* 
thoin  nut  as  a  Religious  Man,  for  be  was  alr&ady  botmd 
to  do  llic'iii,  indypeiideully  i>f  all  RL'lii,'if)!i,  as  a  purely 
I  Moral  Mau ; — as  u  Religiuiiti  Man,  lie  does  ibe  sniiio 
tilings,  but  lie  does  tlicm  with  n,  nobler,  freer  impira- 
tifin.  We  must,  liowever,  iipc^'ssarily  puss  llirougii  Puro 
Murality  bifuix;  ivft  can  attain  Reiigtou  ;  fur  Religion  is  the 
Love  of  tbo  l>iv'iiie  Life  and  Will,  and  be  vihn  obej-s  thu 
W'ill  rtluctuiilly  CHii  never  luvc  it.  By  M«r(4i*y"we -nro 
lirat  trained  to  obp'ji^iicej  mid  from  babitu&l  obedienco 
IriiV^o  ariwij  as  its  sweetftBl,  fruit  ap^^  '^fff,"' 

Rut  bow  ttball  our  poor  perplexed  and  liarassed  Human 
Unce  ever  attain  thin  Religion,  and  by  its  uiuaus  bw  brought 
into  this  bavcn  of  secure  rejxjse  ?  Some  conditions 
which  must  previously  br  bmugiit  about  we  can  caaily 
indicate,  In_the  first  place,  tbe  Civil  conditipu  of  the 
[h  Slate  and  its  internal  and  external  pea-ce  iiiuRt  he  firuiiy 
wtabjifiliadi-  Tho  empire  of_Good  JIaiiiicts_miial  _bavo 
commenced^  the  State  must  have  no  longer  to  strugglo 
with  its  own  necessities,  or  to  impose  thoiii  on.  it&  CUt- 
zeus;  ibis  is  neeussaiy  iu  order  tbiit  ipiiet  aud  leisure 
may  bo  obtained.  According  to  what  ww  liavu  said  in 
our  previous  discourses,  aM  this  ha«  already  come  to  pass 
by  means  of  Oiiistianity  as  the  funflaniKntal  principle 
of  iiiodTU  timoB ;  and  in  that  same  principle;  wo  have  the 
.asauvaucc  that  this  prc^grcsii  will  still  continue,  aud  he 
carried  out  into  farther  and  yet  more  perfegtjresuHs.     In 
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ibis  rospcct  Christiaiiitj  itself,  hy  nieanft  of  its  ext«rDBl 
relations,  lias  fashioned  ami  prepared  tlie  world  on  wliich  it 
is  ilcstincj  to  1>iirsl  forth  wJili  all  its  iuward  and  essen- 
tial nobletioBs ;  and  owr  wliok-  view  of  modern  times  lias 
thus  acquire*!  a  new  sj-jnilicaiicf,  niul  llie  keystone  has 
been  placed  on  tho  cmnplotcd  structure  of  our  inquiry. 

In  this  Btate  of  order  and  tranqriillily  Mankind,  or  at 
least  a  largo  portion  of  thorn,  must  iieceaeariiy  elet-ate  ihem- 
■elves,  in  the  finit  place,  ttt_Pure  Morality.     At  this  point. 
the  ponei  nf  tim  Statg,  and  tlie  upcoiiscJonH  influence  of^ 
QhriBtianity  in  ita  external  relations,  come  to  an  end.     'ITie, 

Staler  BB  Ufa    Lnv«    iilwnfly  c-iin,  mn    jn^ppl  jta    CJltizeHS  ^ 

jtecalice  QooA  Maiiiicrs  hy  mcait^  of  Lt-^'i^latton  and  Go- 
verpmeDt.  and  to  yofiitve  Uy^  M^w'ffiTrt'Y  f^^M^  Bf  tW 
estobliahment  of  Etjual  Rights  for  all ;  and  it  may  thus  f 
remove  the  most  powerful  otmtacles  to  the  dpvclopniont  oil 
Pure  Morality;  but  it  cannot  impel  them  (o  lliis  Moralityll 
itself,  for  the  Rotiroe  of  thin  lies  within  themsuli-es,  iol] 
their  ovrn  minds,  and  in  their  on-n  free  will 

How  much  loss  then  docs  it  lie  within  the  ]K>wcr  of  the 
State  a^aiu  to  raise  the  gi'eat  wnsa  of  its  Citizens,  or  at 
least  n  largu  portion  of  them^  from  this  geDcrall^*  diffused 
Morality  to  the  highcrdigiiity  of  True  Relijjion.  Whatever 
may  be  done  in  future  timed  for  the  diffusion  of  this  True 
lii'ligion  hy  great  men  whose  hearts  mav  ho  powerfully 
animated  by  its  presence, — whaterer  thofLe  may  do  as  in- 
dividuals,— the  Slate,  as  such,  must  n^ver  propose  this 
purpose  to  itself;  for  its  efforts  would  unavoidably  prove 
abortive,  and  proiluce  nomething  quite  ihfferent  from  tlie 
end  deeired.  Indeed,  i  may  add  that  no  State  will  pro- 
pose this  purpose  to  itself,  for  the  maxim  which  wu  have 
now  laid  down  will  one  day  be  univenwlly  re«*giii«ed.  -^ . 

HjiiLlhcn  shall  an  irapiilw  arim*  by  whirh  Mankind  mav  "' 
be  moved  to  tho  acTinowlwlBmpnt  nnd  dtflftsiTuri'or  Tnio 


Relii^ianX    I  nitswer,  in  the  Bnm«  way  t^Tall  proyress  in 
Religious  Knowledge  has  hitherto  been  brought  aboot; 
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ludividual^iittr  who,  altliough  as  yet  but  partially 
mad  iraporFectly,  Imvu  htill  by  ouc  puint  or  oUi<:r  of 
Religion  bccii  attracted,  auiinatod,  and  inspired,  aud 
have  possessed  tbo  gift  of  cwrauuinicatiug  tlieir  inspir- 
ation to  othei's.  SucIj,  in  the  Ixsgliining  of  nnwleru  times, 
were  the  Kcfbnuiirs. : — such,  in  later  days,  when  almost 
the  whole  of  Iteligioii  was  placed  in  the  niainteuaace 
of  ortbudox  systems  of  Theology,  aod  the  inwarr]  RelU 
giou  of  the  heart  was  ceutt  forth  and  neglected,  were  the 
fto-callcd  Piftti3tic-IeacUw3.  who  gained  aii  unquestiouahle 
victory;  for  what  is  the  whole  modern  Theology,  which 
would  reduce  the  Bible  to  the  level  of  its  own  shallow 
and  superficial  understanding,  but  a  corruption  of  the 
view  of  the  Pietists,  retaining  the  contempt  which  these 
Teachers  entcrtninod  for  the  ortbodox  Gyt'tems  of  The- 
ology, hut  casting  aside  the  huliness  of  Feeling  by  wliich 
they  were  guided !  And  so  in  our  own  Age,  when  it 
has  somewhat  recovered  and  composed  itself  from  the 
manifold  errors  with  which  it  has  been  perplexed  and 
harassed,  will  luspired  Meu  arise  and  bring  to  it  that  of 
which  it  stands  iu  need. 


P 


We  have  finished  the  task  which  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  : — we  have  delineated,  briefly  aud  succinctly  &h 
was  our  purpose,  the  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age 
coutcTTi plated  ftoin  those  ussenlial  principles  which  belong 
tu  all  Time.  There  rcmaiua  uolliiug  fuither  for  us  to  do 
but  to  add  ft  conclusion  to  the  whole.  Permit  mc,  for 
this  purpose,  to  invite  you  h«ro  once  again. 


Ik  tlic  precctling  Lec^ures  \,e  tiave  Jctiueated  tlic  Presenli 
Age  M  a  uccessary  part  of  the  great  World-Plan  on  Trhieh 
llic  Eartlily  Life  of  oiir  Race  is  arranged,  and  have  ciulen- 
voured  to  disclose  its  secret  significance  ;  we  have  souglit 
to  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  Present  by  means  of 
this  Idea,  to  bring  them  forth  as  the  necessary  reisults  of 
the  Paat,  and  to  |ircdict  their  immediate  conBCquences  in 
the  Future: — and  if  we  have  succeeded  in  this  our  under- 
taking, wo  have  then  utiderstood  our  Age.  We  have  been 
«Dg!iigod  in  these  contemplations  without  thouglit  of  our- 
selves or  of  oHr  own  patiUon.  Spe^julafiftn  wnmn  Avpi-y 
inquirer,  and  with  good  reason,  against  thin  self-foryetfiil- 
ness.  To  tlwit-tJuiJii-'i'  i-  'iT  iTi''.  ■.vnin'tr. 
— Sbould_oiir  rirr:  -if  iiij  !'ii',it,*uL  A^i;  piuvc  lo  lui. 
a  idairytki'iL  In:,:  i!.  '  _,:  ...liiig-jwiut  ot  lliit  A^u  a.ull) 
should  th<-  •■}■■  "1  i'liiioa  lilrin  Ihir  rinTT  h»irii  hfffli  ifjllllf  I 
a  prodiirt  T't  tl.i-  Ai;<^  which  H  hnt  rmrrrT'-'lt,  TtlTO  IlU  tlie 
Age  borne  v,Lt;icia  to  itself  an  I  n  h  t.  .•imony  must  bg  i 
set  agiile  ;  and  bo  far  from  havJii.;  i  \  !<ro(I  its  sijoifrl 
canoe,  wa  Uava  wily-MMef)  to  the  iiuiuber  uf  If  s  |tTtenoincna' 
n  1IU»t  tiiperfliiona  ftn(l 'infimH'""'''"' "**"-  Whrthcr  this 
lias  been  our  position  or  not,  can  only  be  determinctl  by  a 
retrospect  of  our  previous  incjuiiy  ;  and  tbis  rctrosipecl  can 
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only  be  aocomplishcit  by  placing  oar  injiniiy  before  iia  as 
itself  :i  plienoineiion  ofTime,  iind  iiiileeJ  of  tliat  Ag«  in 
whicli  it  Iiiis  occuircJ.  namely, — the  PiesciU. 

BuL  liowever  intlispwnsable  it  is,  in  every  inentfti  occii- 
paLiui],  tlial  we  should  not  lose  siglit  of  ourselves,  it  i>  yet 
most  difficult  to  do  this,  parliuulnrly  Lu  do  it  nlotid  \  tliab 
is,  to  speak  of  our8clv*ea.  Not  indeed  that  I  should  find 
any  suriuus  difficulty  in  spciiliiug  of  me,  tlic  pailiuidar  in- 
dii*idi]al  who  now  ftddresses  you.  Jn  the  Introd iictttry 
Lecture,  wliou  I  first  souglt  to  coiiihiiic  tind  establish  this 
audience,  I  apoke  without  besitntioii  of  luysclf,  wliat  I  be- 
lieve no  one  bus  over  ta.kuii  amiss,  and  what  I  do  nut  regtot 
having  spoken  ;  hnt  now,  at  the  couclusion  of  my  tusk,  I 
know  not  bow  to  utter  one  word  respecting  myself  which 
ftliall  be  worthy  of  sittcmuce.  The  unenlion  is  not  of  ino ; 
it  is  not  I  wiio  have  dcairod  to  tiiink  and  to  iuqniri; : — 
bad  m^  tbougltt  or  iuquirjr  been  n  matter  of  any  ciioineut, 
I  could  have  accomplished  that  witliout  saying  angUt  to 
any  one  on  tiie  siibjtict ;  but  from  such  Relf-contoinplnlion 
no  result  for  tbu  world  could  ensue ;  for  wliat  tho  lodividual 
thioks,  or  docs  nut  ihiiik,  constitutea  no  evaot  for  tiis  Age"^ 
— \\x\.  it  is  "We,  ix&  one  company  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  borne  on  to  unity  of  thought  in  absolute  forgctfulnesi 
of  our  own  ludividual  persons,  (as  we  have  often  before 
given  outwfird  niaiilfestAtiou  of  this  unity  of  thought,  and 
do  so  now)— it  is  We  who  Iiave  desired  to  think  tiud  to 
inquire  ; — and  it  is  to  this  iw,  aud  by  uo  means  to  my- 
Bolf,  that  I  refer  whon  I  speak  of  this  mental  retrospect  of 
oureelvea,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  ftcoompliEbing  it  aloud 
and  in  public  speech.  So  niucli  in  tbat  case  strives  for 
uLleraucc  wlucb  each  of  us  would  mum  fitly  lliink  for  him- 
self, ibnt  an  tucautiims  man  might  be  misled  into  touch- 
ing upon  subjects  which  modesty  would  rather  leave  un- 
touched, and  into  urging  upon  the  attention  cousideralious 
which  are  olTenmvc  to  tbe  cultivated  niind,- — not  on  their 
owu  account,  but  because  tliey  are  spoken  on  the  suppo- 
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gttioTi  that  tliose  to  wbom  tJicy  are  addressed  cannot  make 
tbeiD  for  themselves.  As  i  liave  kithcrto.  I  believe, 
kept  uivsfcif  free  from  this  8ort  of  eliMjuence, — vrliicli 
indc-ud  in  permilteU  ou]>-  to  oue  claea  to  wbicb  I  du  uot 
belong, — I  livpc  I  sball  cOQtiiiuc  to  avoid  it,  tvcu  to 
tbe  Kud. 

1  have  said  tbat  we  shall  to-day  take  a  retrospect  of  our 
previous  inquiry,  auil  of  the  Llioory  wbiub  bas  been  ita 
result — Qur  tbeory  not,_wiJnfl  as  I  bave  ainuuly  explained  ; 
— especially  in  onler  tbat  we  may  Tje  ^assured  tlB>l~irii8 
tbeory  is  not  itself  a  product  of  tbe  Present  Ago,  the 
influence  of  tlie  Age  upon  us  being  hiddeu  front  our  vlcw^ 
To  tbi»  cud  I  maintain,  iLat  tbis  tlieorv  ia  asMurcdty 
DO  product  of  our  owo  AKis-~\fijn_VieJirat  ^Ittctjit  ho  not 
apToJucrjg'  any  Ago  wbntevtir,  but  Jiw  l)eyouJ  All 
Tinnj;  and  alao  (since  id  tbat  caae  it  might  prove  aVgyl^itfety 

eiiipty  ami  «rifl.*^»(-  f,(p.jfi/^a.»^  n...|  6,>  .liMp|aon|  jg  itmm 
vacuity  aacTDotbipgnesa) — if,  i'h  the  a^ond place,  it  beaane 
Uie "root  and  principle  of  livioj 

In  tbe  first  place,  tbat  we  may  be  able  t<i  determine 
ffbetber  otir  now  completed  theoiy  does  actually  tie  be- 
yond all  Time,  let  us  imiuire  what  bas  been  tbe  nulure  uf 
ibis  tbeor}-,  ooUbid«r«4  in  ita  essential  eleiucuts,  >ud  to 
what  chief  department  of  human  thought  it  bos  be- 
longed ?  I  answer: — It  was  a  Religious  Theory;  all 
onr  contemplations  wore  Religious  coTilvniplatiouti,  and 
our  view  of  ibiugs.  and  the  eye  wbicb  embraced  that 
view,  were  Roligioua. 

According'  i»  the  thoujjbt  which,  diructly  or  indirectly, 
distinctly  or  ubsciirvly,  hoa  animated  oil  our  provtoua 
discourses,  and,  iu  our  last  discourse  especially,  bas  been 
considered  on  alt  sides; — acooniin^'  to  this  thought.  [ 
say.  RitUQiox  ooosista  in  rcj^rdipg  and  recognising  all' 
EartTily  Life  as  a  neeeaaary  Javelonmgni.  af  tha  p»yt 
ortfjiiisl,  perFectly  good  and  perfectly  ^eB|^  HJTIM 
IJfo.      Hotr,  it  is  Brat  of  all  quite  clear  tJiat  thus  view 
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does  not  consist  iu  the  mere  perception  or  cotiletnpla- 
lioii  of  life,  or  of  fliivtbiug  else,  and  tliat  it  caunot  arise 
from  siicli  perceplJoD  or  coiitemplatiuii.  By  tlie  mo3t 
careful  observation  of  plieiumieua  we  can  go  no  further 
than  in  know  that  so  an(3  so  ia  the  caae,  hut  ]>y  no  means 
to  reject  or  disallow  tins  as  mere  appuiiraucc,  and  to  st-uk 
a  iii<,'1ier  iilgnificance  hohincl  it.  The  ^lij;iuaa  made  of 
thought  can  thus  never  be  tin-  resuh  of  mero_ct>8er¥ft- 
lion  of  the  workl,  since,  <ni  tliti  ei.iiitmrv,  this  motio  of 
^luught  rests  on  the  impeinl  Ivi-  in;ivim— iml  (u  m'Cij.i, 
this  world  and  all  Earthly  LilV-  in  it  as  in  itst-If  triii'  and 
real  existence,  hut  to  aseiiiiie  another  Higher  Existence 
superior  t.Q_  the,  world.  This  maiim  must  he  deveEopeU 
in  the  mind  itself,  as  an  esisential  element  oriainally 
Iniplantud  tlicre; — and  no  iniiu  can  ever  arrive  ni  this 
_  truth  hj  mere    (iinpirical    observation,  since   it   entirety 

iT  J^l>^    *^^^''^''**  erapirical    observation  as  the  highest  and  de- 
*  Or  I  '       cisivo  test  of  reality.     It  is  clear  that  this  maxim  stands 

»Y^  iu  direc^t  opposition  to  the  principle  which  we  hnvo  in- 
dicated a.%  thai  which  guides  tlie  thought  of  our  Age;  that 
Ibis  tliought  can  never  altaiii  to  it;  and  that,  ,by  means 
of  the  very  first  suppoeitioii  of  soiiiL-thiiig  higher  than  the 
WorlJ,  wg  raisu  ourselves  above  such  an  Age  and  aeaso  to 
b©  its  product.  In  short,  not  mere  observation,  hut  Pure 
Tliought^n  itself  and  by  itself,  is  tli.  fir^t  elsment  of 
ReHyion.  In  iho  language  of  the  el-IkjoIs  :— Metaphyaic, 
that  i«,  the  Super-sensual,  is  the  element  of  Religion. 
npToia  the  beginniug  of  ihe  world  down  to  the  present 
[day  Huligiun,  whatever  slmpe  it  may  have  assumed, 
lias  been  Mt'taphysic;  and  he  who  despises  and  dt^rides 
Metaphysic, — that  is,  everything  a  priori, — either  knows 
not  what  he  menu«,  or  else  ho  deispises  and  derides 
'  Religion. 

Are  we  set  free  fi-ora  this  liinilatiuu  and  bondage  in  the 
Apparent  I^then  the  next  step  towards  the  atUinment  of 
Ttue  Religion  is  our  second  maxim  :—;Tq_ 41  lai;e  the  foun- 
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Jatiijii  ofthe  world  neitlier  in  Chance,  wliicit  iu  otber  worvls . 
is  U>  accept  a  fuuiidatiou  of  tlie  workl  aud  yH  not  to  ac- 
cept it;  nor  in  blind  Kec«8&ity,  wUcb  lu  otbvr  words  ia 
t«  accept  an  nbsoltit«l}'  inconceivable  and  dead  f'luiid.atioa 
of  tbe  world,  and  of  all  tbo  life  in  tlic  world  ;  nor  yet_ 
ill  a  liviug,  but  evil,  capricious,  aod  mau-liating  Cause, 
as  Siiperstltiuu  La*  douo  at  all  times  in  ii  gruatt-r  or 
leMs  debtee; — but  iu  tUu  One,  iibsolutt-ly  iiuii  uutbatige- 
&b]y  good.  Divine  Existence  We  ».ii(l  tliat  otir  tint 
maxim, — not  to  accept  Apparent  Esisttiicc  in  Tiiiin  as  in 
itself  true  and  real,  but  to  assuiud  a  Uigbcr  Existence 
beyoad  it, — must  be  developed  witbio  tbe  mind  itself; 
and  even  tui  our  second  maxim, — to  regard  tliis  Higher 
Existence  os  Life,  and  Bg  a,  good  and  Blessed  Life, — 
must  likewise  he  developed  in  the  mind  itself  as  na  in- 
herant  element  originatljr  iiuplnnled  ibere.  At  most,  we 
can  onlj  receive  lielp  from  witbuut  lij  the  communication 
of  sucb  tbouglits  from  otbcni  ivitb  the  invitation  to  test 
tlifin  by  onr  own  sense  offrutb;  by  wbicb,  if  it  lie  but 
rigbtly  interrogated,  and  if  tlie  mass  of  preexisting  errors 
and  pr^jncliees  bo  not  too  powerful,  they  will  doubtless  be 
(■•^aArmed.  Tliere  ia  no  logical  means  by  w]ii<;h  ibis  iuBigbt 
may  be  forced  upon  man,  for  even  tbe  (tullest  and  rudest 
fonn  of  mere  Egoism  is  consistent  in  itself,  and  lie  who 
determines  with  stiff-necked  obstinacy  to  abide  there 
cannot  be  compelled  to  quit  it. 

In  a  word, — as  we  have  already  clearly  set  forth  io  our 
last  Lecture, — In  the  view  of  Rdigion,  all  tbo  pljoijomcna 
of  Time,  without  exce&tieo.  are  regarded  m  necessary  and  | 
pj^WMive  developmepta  of  the  One,  ETerhloaseJ.  Onginal ' 
Divine  Life,  and  lioiico  cuch  JiMJiviJual  pbeuumcno^  jjB  r6-| 
ganled  as  the  uccesbaiy  condition  of  a  higher  nnit  pin 
perfect  life  in  Time  which  shall  arise  from  it.     Now,— 1 
and  this  is  to  he  particularly  remarked, — this  oii> 
tially  abiding  and  unchanging  view  of  Religion,  i-.  n.>i,l 
divided  in  xtafvrm,  and  assumes  a  double  aspect.    Namoly, 
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— wc  may  either  possesfi  only  a  general  iusigbt  into  Che 
Jacl,  thai.  8iucti  all  life  manifested  in  Time  con  Ih;  uolbhig 
elsu  than  a  ilevclopmeut  uf  the  Divtnu  Life,  ho  sIbo  the 
|>&rt!cnlar  phciioinonun  which  may  h*;  in  (|)icstion  is  De« 
ccBSiirity  n  ticvufopmtnt  of  this  Divino  Life: — the_^rf,  I 
uay,  that  eucli  is  tUc  cose,  without  any  concujitiun  of  hovo 
ntid  !■«  vihnt:  wny  it  is  so;  ami  thi«  form  of  U«ligion  we 
may  iinino  the  Kixmio.v  op  Reasqs,  which  Hos^ygml  a11 
underetandiiig  aii(i_all  conception,  althouKfa  its  eleamesa 
anti  ^flOJlfhty  do  not  on  that  ftCRoimt  tiitiM.tha  sJightast 

t-.^batejipent^v-'nie  ReligJDii  nf  Rftajtoii  weatyla  it.  for  it  ia 
the  mere  acceptance  of  ilic^^^icf.  without  comprehensioD 
of  the  manner  vf  Oit  fact.  Of,  in  i\\\\  ■mwmil  place,  we  may 
lin<1i:njba[Ml  and  oiuocivu  hoic  and  in  tcfuit  way  the  plie- 
numcnon  in  qucstiuu  may  be  thcUuvolopmcnt  of  a  Higher 
Life  ; — the  iiioro  perfect  <le\'elopineni  which  is  to  pi-occecj 
from  it  may  present  itself  to  sight,  und  tlic  pht>iiom<?- 
noD  in  question  may  then  be  rc^cognised,  clearlv  and 
distinctly,  tis  tha  necessary  foundation  from  which  tin; 
actual  progrussiuii  has  arisen ; — and  this  latter  form  of 
Religion  may  be  named  the  RbligioK'  of  THA  UsDMt- 
HTANtHNO.     Tliesc  twi.  f  iiii- ■  Mil.mjio  the  whole  donutlp 

^-OLBtliiii'^n  i  tlio  ll<:Ii^i  u  '<1  Ji.;ihua  encompa-ssinj  Wlh 
ibs_  extremities,  while  the  Religion  of  the  Undcrstaoding  _ 
oocupifiB  thn  centre.  How  pach  individual  PTnmnn  Rciog 
as  such,  and  Win  particular  fortunes,  connect  thcTiifielvps  with 
the  Eternal, — this,  as  the  /oipprexlremity  of  the  douiaiii  of 
Beligiuii,  cannot  he  comprehended:  and  as  little,  how  this 
whole  present  and  introductory  Life  nf  our  Racl-  is  related 
to  the  infinite  scries  of  Future  Life  oiul  determined 
therel>y.- — aa  little,  I  say,  can  this,  ftM  the  higher  extremity 
nf  the  domain  of  R«li;;ion.  bo  comprehended  liy  n» ;  but 
that  ibcy  nrc  oltosether  gowl  and  necessary  for  tlw 
Perfect  Life,  is  distinctly  apparent  to  the  Religions  Man. 
On  Iho  other  hand,  tbn  significance  of  this  first  Earthly 
Lifa  of  the  Race,  considered  in  itself  and  apart  from  all 
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otiter  Life,  and  as  the  Life  n?  the  RacR  not  int])vi«]iial 
Life, — this,  aa  tlie  mieftlle  aplicre  of  tliis  domain  of  Iteli- 
gion,  may  b«  conceived  anti  has  been  conceived  hf  iia; 
ami  on  the  same  ground,  it  may  be  conceived  liow  each 
of  tlie  necessary  Epoclis  of  this  Earthly  Life  is  rotated 
to  the  whole,  ami  what  is  the  particular  li^iticaiice  of 
each  in  itself.  Here,  therefore,  lies  the  domain  of  tlio 
Religion  of  the  UuJorstantlliig; — an3  Uiis  domain  we 
liave  traversej  in  our  inquiry,  pntliiig  furwE^  tVo  Epo(4l]l— 
in  which  we  live  a»  its  clearest  ami  most  intetli^ihle  point. 
The  (|ueBtiuu,  What  has  Iwen  tlie  natut-u  df  ocir  innuiiy, 
is  answercJ.  What  we  have  done  is  this: — we  have 
raiRod  ourselves  into  the  domain  of  ReligioQ  by  th&t  way  %/ 
which  is  tlie  most  eagLS"'!  ftccBtalMe  to^ur  Ago. — th« 
way  of  Understanding.  So  surely  aa  our  inquiry  has 
been  a  Religious  inquiry,  it  has  been  no  |>roduct  of  our 
own  Ago  but  has  transcended  all  Ages  and  all  Time; 
so  surely  an  it  has  applied  itself  especially  to  the  domi- 
nant principtf  of  our  own  A^e,  it  IiOfl  rnised  itself  from 
the  level  of  this  porticulor  Age  aWvc  all  Time.  Tl 
greatest  obstacle  to  reflection  is  when  a  man  no  longer 
hesitates  or  stumbles  at  anythtug,  no  longer  wonders  at 
nnytliing.  and  no  longer  seeks  any  explanation  of  sur- 
rounding phenomena.  Of  all  the  wonders  that  surround 
a  man  in  this  condition  of  imiilfercnce,  whatever  touches 
him  however  slightly  because  it  has  a  direct  influence 
nn  his  own  personal  weal  or  woe,  ia  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  him  among  the  i>vvnts  of  the  Time.  Bnt  what 
cultivated  mind  haa  not  sometimes  at  least  pondered  in 
(latouiithmeDt  over  those  wonderful  phenomena,  demanded 
the  meaning  of  them,  and  earneslly  longed  for  a  solution 
of  its  queslionings?  Without  allowing  ourselvM  to  be 
occupied  with  (rides,  which  often  fall  within  the  domain 
of  the  nhRolntely  unintelligible,  or  even  when  they  are 
intelligihte  lead  to  nuthing  great,  we  have  considered 
and  characterized  the  Age  broadly  and  as  a  whole ;  bub 
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JjftVfa  cltaracttjciajj   it  Ja  a  mtioual  aiid    ruliyioua 
\},^  frame  of  mind,  regtttding  all  ihiaga  as  nccwMury  pBrta 
of  Ibewliole,  and  aa  eeeurely  ieading  to  nobler  nad  more 
perfect  reaiilla- 

Thus  tliere  can  bo  ao  doubt  that  our  iuquiry  has  tran- 
sceiKlfil  tlie  luiiitatlitiis  of  Tiiilu.  Bui  tins  aloue  does  not 
satiiify  us.  Tliat  it  is  do  product,  iiu  favourite  opinion, 
no  mere  prejudice  of  our  Age,  is  well: — but  ia  it  nofc 
perliapa  ii,  meie  uoueiitity,  ii  deceptive  show,  a  dreaia 
diBapiiearmg  in  tlio  cuipty  void  wf  Time,  and  baviiig  uo 
existence  lu  Ti-u«  and  Real  Time  T  We  have  now  to 
Mt  fortit  the  principles  upon  which  this  second  qucetioQ 
must  be  answered. 

To  this  empty  void  of  Tiuie  belongs  everytliiiig  \vbii:h 
ig  iiclopled  for  the  purpose  of  mere  p.istinie,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  for  th«  satiafactiou  of  curiofeity  founded 
upon  uo  earneet  deaire  of  knowledge.  Pastime  is  bub 
ail  empty  wfiste.  interposed  between  times  devi>ted  to 
Bcrioui  occupations.  At  the  opening  of  those  Lectures 
I  undertook  nothing  more  than  that  I  should  occupy 
your  thoughts  for  a  few  hours  of  this  wiulor  iu  a  man- 
lier neither  uuBecnily  nor  diBagrceable : — more  I  could 
not  promise  reckoning  on  my^^ilf  alone;  and  to  promiu 
even  tliis  uncoLditioually  v/a.n  itself  a  hazard,  for  com- 
muuication  upon  my  part  presupposed  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  commuuicatiun  upon  yours,  and  a  definite 
coinuiuiiicatiou  presupposed  a  delinitu  degree  and  form  of 
this  receptive  power.  If  you  have  taken  me  altogether  at 
my  own  word  in  this  matt«r,  then  you  may  now  congratu- 
late youjselvos  that  you  have,  in  the  cour*ie  of  this  wintar, 
got  rid  of  sixteen  or  sevfuteen  honrB  of  idleness  by  nieans 
of  a  new  amusement  which  has  at  leaait  proved  good,  pro- 
fitable, and  wholesome  ; — and  against  this  I  have  nothing 
to  say.     But  in  tliia  case,  it  is  i^uite  certain  that  these 
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sixteen  or  scvcQtcen  Uuurs 

tut  mere  empty  ntnl  vacant  Time. 

To  True  ami  Rtal  Time  belongs  evcr}*tbing 
becomca  tLe  nccissary  ^iiu^jple*  ibimdatioii  -Mtd 
of  new  and  bithcrlo  non-existont  phenomcim 
for  the  first  chnractcri<.'  •  ^  ni..  I,i(.  i.  i..  .  reaf  otheg_iy 
Life  from  it*;tPr  Tli;a  wUidi  U\  uicuife  of  tliese  in-  ' 
quiries  iiiJl'IiI  :>><.i<[i)e  sucb  a  principle  was  llie  ruling 
U-utleuc^-  nu<l  practice  uf  cuDtciiiplatiDg  all  tliiugs  witliuut 
exception  frwui  llie  Rcligicius  poiutofview.  Now  it  is 
iiiipueHiUti  that  this  principle  should  hnvu  liecu  im- 
plnuted  'withiu  us,  for  the  6r8t  time,  by  lueaus  uf  tbo 
coDtcmplations  whicli  have  occupied  ui  for  a  few  houra 
of  this  winter.  lu  th«  first  place,  we  have  already  re- 
marked that  this  prineiplo  euuuut  be  comnmnicut«d  to 
manfroni  without, but  must  hav«  its  rooL  originally  within 
his  own  being,  Eunl  bos  actually  sucb  an  inward  cxiitcnceio 
all  men  ivithout  exception; — and  in  the  second  place,  we 
have  not  l>een  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  means  which  miji^ht  have  been  employed  to  awaken 
and  call  forth  this  principle  The  whole  artificial  train- 
ing of  the  school,  the  systenintte  rise  and  overthrow  of 
each  Direction,  the  gmdiinl  tiptuming  of  every  branch  of 
error  by  the  roots;  further,  the  profouml  and  lengtlicnod 
course  of  study,  ai)d  the  artificial  development  of  the 
power  of  thonght,  which  arc  prei(Hp]K>8e<l  in  these  things; 
— all  these  could  not  here  be  employed ;  and  tliuB,  the 
BcligiouR  Sense  could  not  bete  be  implanted,  nor  even 
for  the  first  time  awakened  and  cftllo.1  forth.  It  wu 
presupposed  that  this  Koligious  Scuiio  hwl  olrcody  inndo 
its  appearance,  and  o>nnift-«t«d  its  gonial  and  invigorat- 
ing iuflueoce  lu  all  the  miuds  who  have  taken  part  in 
our  inquiries,  and  only  slumlwred  under  the  concealment 
of  the  numerous  and  inctiiMDt  occufnatious  and  distmc- 
tiona  of  life  and  its  cvcry-day  occurrcnoea.  To  this  sense, 
Aslccp  but  not  dead,  we  were  able  conlideiitly  to  appooJ, 
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just  as  each  of  you  uigbt  have  don«  fur  bimsolf.  lad  Ic 
bad  time  nnd  aptitmic  for  m<>(Iiln.tiori  an  inntUim  of  this 
descriiitioii.  It  Lecaiii«  my  business  to  upply  a  partiou  of 
mj  time  tu  the  {jruductiuu  and  adjustmeut  of  sucb  a  dls- 
courne  as  eacL  of  you  might  !mvf  adtlrt-ssed  lu  biniself,  and 
irliich  lie  must  actually  addreiis  tu  liiinsc)f  at  last,  testing 
it  by  his  own  sense  of  Tnitli,  if  it  is  rually  to  lie  addressed 
toliiinatalt.  At  moali,  I  could  tluis  only  lend  some  nssist- 
aQce  to  iiiy  hearers,  by  removing  tbo  opposition  between 
Uieir  spiritual  conditlou  at  the  time  when  the  Religious 
Sense  first  dcvelopetl  itself  within  tbeui.and  that  in  wliich 
ibey  now  stand  ;  by  separating  distinctly  and  forcibly  thiu 
Ecliginns  Sense  itself,  which  is  at  all  times  essentially  one 
and  ibe  sauie,  from  the  casual  ami  diverse  limitations 
wbich  stirroiinded  its  first  development,  and  planting  it, 
beyood  ilieee  limitations,  into  their  present  state  of  mental 
culture. 

There  in,  in  the  fir^t  place,  one  good  criterion  by  vliich 
we  irmy  arrivQ  at  n  preliminary  solution  at  Ica^t  of  tho 
quctjtion  we  have  proposed, — Wbetlicr  tho  considerations 
which  iv«  bavu  hure  set  forth  have  beau  mere  empty 
verbiage,  or  intollecttinl  couc«its,  serviceahlo  at  most  to 
pass  away  an  idlo  huurt — or  wliethcr  they  have  come 
bnuki:  to  something  already  living  within  ourseU'es  1 — 
this,  namely, — if  we  have  Ijeen  conscions  Ihab  our  own 
long  -  cheridied  preHentiments  and  feelings  have  hero 
been  distinctly  spnkeu  forth,  and  that  wc  ourselves  bad 
previoiixly  thought  of  the  matter  almost  exactly  as  it 
has  been  here  expounded  ; — then  we  may  he  sure  that 
som«lhiug  already  living  witljiti  us  has  been  touched. 
This,  I  say,  is  but  a  preliminary  and  evcu  bnt  a  par- 
tially decisive  crilt-riuu.  It  is  indecisive  on  the  following 
accuimt: — anv  iiiaii  may  *;or(Ually  iiasciit  to  it  in  whom 
only  &  fugitive  scientific  or  uesllictic  pleasure  has  bceu 
excited,  which  indeed  may  manifest  itself  in  a  mort  con 
Bistcnt  view  of  tb«  worlJ,  or  iu  more  inspired  productions 
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of  Art,  Lut  coo  nerer  enter  into  tlie  inmost  receties 
uf  tli«  mind  : — knottier  man  may  gainsay  it,  Itecaiise  lio 
goes  to  ils  consideration  full  of  iicientilic  prejudict-s,  ulio 
does  nevertlielcss  give  liis  asKut  to  it  at  Loltoru, — and 
}ic  may  gaiuisay  it  tliu  more  veliemeiilly  the  nioix;  he  is 
irrilalcd  auJ  chagrined  Ly  the  necrtit  Larniony  which 
rci^s  between  his  owu  miuii  auU  thnt  which,  occurdiug 
to  his  theory,  must  ho  error; — but,  his  whole  dmructer 
am!  mode  of  thinking  bfiiig  p^ntitraled  with  this  liar- 
muuy,  his  conduct  stands  in  uppoiiitiou  to  his  theory, 
niitll  &t  last  this  theory  ilsclf.  nu  lunger  receiving  any 
nourishment  from  the  heart,  fades  and  faUs  away  like 
withered  leaves. 

But  the  Bure  and  perfectly  decisive  criterion  whether 
«oiiiethiiig  already  liriug  within  us  has  here  been  luucliedi 
and  that  so  powerfully  that  it  cau  never  again  fall  back 
into  slumber, — for  to  that  case  the  present  awakening 
would  again  need  a  new  revival  which  could  m-vcr  be 
anticipated  with  certainty,  the  present  being  wortUltss 
but  for  the  future  uwakening,  without  which  it  would 
disappear  in  inL-ro  empty  Time;— the  sure  an<l  jicrfecLly 
decisive  criterion  of  this  question,  I  say,  is  this: — Whether 
the  Life  which   haa  thus   l>efn  callcti  forth  do  ceaselessly  2-"''''^ 

eil«ud  itseUi.ajD(i  .lw«!pro»  the  source  aod  foundatiijn  of 
New  Ijfe,  _ 

In  our  tost  lectare,  we  have  clearly  shown  that  True 
Rt>ligion  does  not  manifest  itself  outwardly,  and  duei  not 
im)iel  man  to  any  course  of  external  comluct  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  adople<l.  but  that  it  only  com* 
pletes  bis  true  Inward  Being  and  dignity.  It  is  neither  an 
action,  nor  an  incentive  to  action,  but  inaight :— it  tt 
LifiHT,  and  tlie  One  True  Lijjht,  which  bears  witbio  it 
all  Life  and  all  the  fornu  of  Life,  and  pervades  their 
inncnnost  substance.  One*  araen,  this  Light  flows  on 
^wutaneoutily  for  ever,  spreading  itself  forth  without  tena 
or  limit; — and  it  is  as  idle  to  hid  it  shine  as  it  would  he 
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to  address  sucb  a  coaiiuand  to  Iho  mnlerial  sud  wlicii 
it  etnnils  in  tlie  nooii-dny  heavens.  It.  does  this  without 
our  hiddiiig;  if  it  shine  pot,  then  it  hns  nob  nriscii.  At 
its  uprieiog  darkneas,  aud  the  brood  of  spectres  and 
phantasms  which  are  Iwm  of  darkness,  vmiisli  of  itiein- 
iiclves.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  to  darknL'ss, — 'Let  there 
Le  Light!' — no  Light  can  couiu  forth  from  it,  for  tbera 
is  none  within  it.  As  vain  is  it  to  say  to  man  lost  in 
the  Tranmtorr  aud  Perishable, — '  Raiso  thiae  eyes  to  tho 
Eternal!' — ha  has  no  eye  for  the  Eternal; — hieeyeisit- 
aelf  transitory  and  perialmbte,  and  reflects  only  tlio  Transi- 
tory nnd  Perislmble.  But  let  the  Light  itFelf  burst  forth, 
then  the  darkness  becomes  visible,  retires,  aud  drawa  off 
like  xhadowa  across  the  field.  ^I'he  _flarkuesg  is  tlie 
tliouglitlessuean.  the  frivplitj,  the  fifk^yj^Kj^  Qf_ittfiP- 
"Where  the  Light  of  Religion  has  arisen,  there  is  no 
longer  need  to  warn  ineii  against  tliese  things,  or  to 
stni^'glc  n^inst  them  ;^they  have  already  vanished,  and 
their  plaee  is  no  longer  known.  Arc  they  still  there  ? — 
then  the  Light  of  Religion  has  assuredly  not  arisen,  and 
all  warning  and  oxhurtatitni  is  in  vaju. 

Thus, — the  proposed  criterion  being  applied  in  the  firnt 
place  negatively, — the  aiiswer  to  the  question.  Whether 
these  contemplations  in  which  wo  have  been  engaged  have 
hulonged  to  vacant  or  to  True  Time  1  must  depend  upon 
this,— Wlietlier  tlioughtlessnesa,  frivolity,  aud  fickleness, 
have  disappeared  from  our  Life^  and  continne  to  disappear 
therefrom  more  and  more  \ 

Fura    tlioughllessness, — tliat  is,  mnto  and   blind    sur-  

rt'lidei  nf  ourselves  to  tlie  stream  of  phenomena,  without 
^ven_enti  I  riinlii^'  tin;  thought  of  any  unitj  or  foundation 
'  tliereii), — is  meie  Auiiuali.sin,  and  thereby  possesses  a 
certain  conformity  to  Natuix;  which  we  must  allow  to 
have  its  value.  It  is  seldotii  that  mtui  is  so  fortunate 
iis  (o  possess  it.  Those  ^juestionings  after  unity  still 
present  tbeoiselvea  ami  demand  their  reply.      Ho  who 
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cannot  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  hns  no  nltematiTe  Imt  to 
banlen  himself  against  ibis  impulse,  atid  assume,  of  his 
own  will,  as  bis  tnie  vviEulotn  and  the  rulliig  maxim  of 
hiti  life,  that  absolute  thoiightlessiiess  wliicli  Nature  ba*__  _ 
denied  biiu  as  a  natural  condition.  Tbere  is  no  lack  \i 
of  ditttinguished  appellatioas  under  which  ibu  U3a.sim 
may  b«  eiitertiiiiifd : — Common  Scuac  of  Maokind,  Sct:]»- 
ticism,  Struggle  against  Fuoattcism  and  Supi:rstitioD,  &c. 
According  to  those  doctrines,  the  aaiuial  is  the  true 
Philosopher  and  Sage;  folly  belongs  to  man,  and  cun- 
sisUi  in  demaniling  a  foundaliou  and  a  reason  of  the 
visible.  Tbis  foll^  the  wise  man  subdues  as  well  m  he 
can,  and  thus  by  art  brings  himself  back  (o  tlio  couitilion 
of  the  beiuit.  Bui  slioulij  these  maxims,  with  all  their 
distinguished  appellations,  prove  unable  lo  suWue  thia 
inipuUa  which  demands  a  secure  foundation  for  our 
knowledge,  then  other  mcaue  arc  sought  to  put  it  to 
aileuce.  We  pretend  to  rally  ourselves  on  miiking  this 
efTurt,  and  to  laugh  at  uuruelvea  for  inihiigiiig  in  this 
folly,  while  it  is  in  tnith  the  efTort  itself  which  wo  try 
to  make  ridiculous,  in  order  that  tre  may  thor(.-by 
take  revenge  upon  ourselves  for  having  suffered  tins 
impulse  to  surprise  and  lay  hold  of  us,  and  also  in 
.order  that  others  may  not  believe  us  capable  of  such 
weakness.  We  fly  from  no  society  more  willingly  tliau*1 
from  our  own;  and  that  we  may  never  be  left  alone  wilb  | 
ourselves  we  endeavour  to  fill  up  with  mere  amusement/ 
every  portiou  of  time  unemployed  by  those  occiipitionaX 
which  already  keep  us  from  ourselves.  This  condition 
is  unnatural.  Children  may  by  nature  desire  play  ho- 
rauae  their  powers  arc  not  yet  ripe  for  earnest  «in]iIoy- 
tneut: — but  when  gn)wn  men  can  do  nothing  but  play, 
then  this  ia  not  for  the  sake  of  play  itself,  but  because 
there  is  something  else  which  they  would  willbgly  foi^ot 
*  Does  an  earnest  thought  come  in  thy  way,  which  tlion 
wouldtt  not  entertoio  1      Lei  it  alone    and    pursue    the 
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path  thou  hfut  boguo  I  TiiU,  Imwevor,  thou  doeet  not, 
but  turiie^t  thyself  against  it,  htkJ  suciiiiiuiie^t  up  alt  tlie 
resource*!  of  tliy  wit  lo  cover  it  with  riilicuk'.  Wliere- 
furfl  give  thyself  this  trouble  t  For  tins  caii»e: — thou 
caiist  nut  bear  the  presence  of  this  thought  in  its  ori- 
giual  and  earnest  form  ;  thon  hast  no  re»t  till  thou  hast 
uluthed  it  in  another  and  to  thee  more  acceptable  fshape.' 
Fickleness  and  frivolity  ave  unerring  signs,  —  ami  tlis 
more  so  tha  greater  their  tlegree.^tlint  there  is  some- 
thing gnawing  withiit  the  heart  from  which  wo  xvoiiIJ 
willingly  escape ;  and  just  upon  tbnt  accuuut  Ihev  are 
proofs  which  cannot  be  mistaken  that  tho  noblo  nature 
which  th»y  disguise  is  not  wholly  dead.  He  wlio  can  cast 
a  Rearching  glaucc  into  8uch  souls  must  feel  the  deepest 
commiseration  for  thuir  KtaU*.  and  for  the  atmitephere  of 
lies  in  which  th«y  livo.  Tbey  would  make  all  nicu  believe 
that  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  happy  and  contuutod, 
sacking  from  oIIkts  iha  coufiriiiation  of  ihat  which  th«y 
thein^olvea  know  to  Ih>  falsu,  and  with  a  inc&t  Borrowful 
laugliter  at  thoir  nwn  elTbrtB  making  themselves  appear 
even  worse  than  they  really  are. 

Have  these  folliea  wholly  disappeared  from  our  miads  1 
do  we  no  lunger  shun  earnest,  reffectioii,  but  now  begin  to 
love  it  above  all  things  else) — then  our  contcmpUtions 
have  assuredly  b«loiigcd  not  to  vacant  but  to  True  Time. 

Has  the  Light  of  Religion  arisen  within  usi—then  it  not 
only  dispels  tho  previous  darkness,  but  it  has  also  had  a 
true  ami  real  uxistcnco  within  us  before  it  could  dispel 
tho  darkness; — now  il  spri^ads  itself  forth  until  it  em- 
brace* our  whole  world,  and  thus  becoiuea  the  souree 
of  New  Life.  In  the  beginning  of  these  lectures/we  have 
pirated  cverytbiag  great  and  noble  in  man  (o  this, — that 
ho  loatj  his  own  personal  existence  in  the  Lifv  of  tho 
ilacc ;  devote.  Ins  own  Li  fo  to  the  pin-poses  of  tlie  Race  ; 
labour,  endure,  suffer,  and  if  need  be  die,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  tb«  Race?,      In  this  view  it  was  always  deodgj— always 
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that  whicb couM  tntvuircst  itself  in  outward  and  visihlc  ap- 
pearance, to  whiclijve  looVeil.  ^n  tliis  way  it  was  npcessaiy 

for  iistiiiiiirn  ijiir  i-iiiiiiiiiiiiii'TTiun  wit^tli.e  Age.    ^nj 


eumil.il'-il  Jiv  I'lii  fm'Mii.^^  i'|,,|,i  this  point  of  view,  as  I 
foretold,  w(i  iiac  tliis  language  no  longer.  The  one  tliiug 
truly  ijqLIc  in  mnOj  tl>e  higbeat  form  of  the  qdc  Idea  wtiluU 
bfis  Wcnnie  clear  within  liim,  U  Religion ;— but  Ilcligiyu 
ii  Qotliing  external, — it  never  clotljes  itself  in  any  outvrard 
raaiiifostatioii ;  hul  it  otripletes  tlie  luwai-d  Life  of  Man, 
it  i«  Spiritual  Lijjbt  and  Truth.  TIil-  true  course  of  action 
is  now  ilisclused  oT  itself,  fur  Truth  cannot  act  citherwise 
than  acoordiug  to  Trutli;  but  tlijji  true  course  of  action  is 
DO  longer  a  sacrifigc,  no  longer  {UTnand!>  eiifferin"  and 
endurance,  hut  ia  itsuir  the  mniiifestation  and  pffimiiire  of 
tlie  highest  inward  BlesAednesa.  He  who.  although  with 
reluctance  and  in  conflict  with  internal  darkness,  yet  acts 
according  to  Truth,  let  him  be  admired  and  let  his  heroism 
be  extolled:  he  upon  whom  thin  Inward  Li;;Ut  haj;  arisen 
has  outgrown  our  admiration  and  our  praise;  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt,  opposition  or  contradiction  in  his  Being, 
but  all  is  the  one,  clear,  cver-flowlug  Fouiitaiu  of  Truth. 

Formerly  we  expressed  oureelves  in  tlic  following  lan- 
guage:— 'As  when  the  Wealb  uf  Spriug  enlivcua  the  air, 
the  strong  and  fixed  ice,  which  but  a  moment  before  ^ 
imprisoned  each  atom  within  itself,  and  shut  up  eacb 
neighbouring  atom  in  similar  isolation,  now  no  longer 
mnintaiiiR  its  rigid  bondage,  hut  flows  forth  in  one  free, 
animated, and  glowing  floo«l;  soduL-s  the  Spirit-World  ever 
flow  at  the  breath  of  Love,  and  ik  and  abides  in  eternal 
OOmmunion  with  the  mighty  Uliolc.*  Lut  ns  now  a<ld  : — 
'This  atmosphere  of  the  Spirit- World,  ita  creating  and 
combinitig  element,  is  Liout — this  originally  :  Hent^  if  it 
do  not  again  evaporate,  but  boar  witbiti  itself  an  element  of 
endurance,  is  btit  the  Brat  manifestation  of  thin  Light  In 
the  durknesit  of  inure  earthly  riKion,aIl  things  stand  dirt<led 
irom  each  other;  eaeh  individual  thing  isolated  by  means  of 
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the  cold  aud  uaillumiiiud  matter  in  wliicL  it  is  embraced. 
JJui  in  this  tlarkuvfiti  there  is  uo  unity.  Tbta  Light  of 
K«li^ioi)  uHhcs  ! — atul  all  thlugs  burst  furtli  uud  rusii  to- 
warilj  eacU  otlier  in  recipiocal  order  oml  dependence,  and 
float  OL  together,  aa  a  umtcd  whole,  iu  the  One,  Eternal, 
and  A ll-eiii bracing  flofKi  of  Light 

This  Light  is  mild,  gently  refreshing,  and  wholesomo  to 
the  eye.  In  the  twilight  of  mere  earthly  vision  the  dim 
shapes  which  crowd  in  confusion  aronnd  iis  are  feared  and 
therefore  hated.  In  the  Light  of  Religion  all  things  are 
pleasing  and  shed  around  them  calmness  and  peace.  In  it 
all  tmlovely  shapes  disappcnr,  all  things  float  in  the  glow- 
ing ether  of  Love.  Not  that  man  submits  himself  to 
tbc  law  of  a  Iiigb  and  unchangeable  Fate ; — m  Rcligjgii 
there  is  no  Fate,  but  onl^  Wisdom  and  Gooilnesa,  to  which 
man  is  not  compelled  tr>  submit  himself,  but  which  ein> 
brace  him  with  Infinite  Love.  In  tbefiR  noiitpinplntions 
in  whirh  we  have  Wen  engaged.^iis  joyful  nir.l  ni-.m!fy 
vii.'"'  DULjiil  t.j  li.ivi  .■.[.[('.111  ilsi'ir  over  our  own  Age,  HTid 
over  lliv  wlnile  K.iillJy  Life  of  our  Race.  The  more 
closL-ty  thin  iiiiliT  iniliience  has  embmced  mh,  the  deeper  it 
has  peuelratbd  all  our  thoughts  and  aspirations, — ia  a 
word,  tlio  more  wo  have  attained  to  peace  with  the  whole 
world,-and  joyful  symimtljy  with  every  form  of  existence, 
tho  more  sure  may  we  be,  and  the  more  confidently  may 
we  affirm,  that  otir  conteniplatioiii  hove  belonged  not  to 
vacant,  but  to  True  Time. 

This  Light  spreiula  itself  forth  l>y  its  own  native 
energy,  and  widens  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  until  at 
last  it  tinbraccs  our  whole  world,  As  wh<>n  tlie  eartbty 
light  brcnka  forth  in  oiio  point,  the  shadows  retire,  the 
limits  of  day  and  night  are  separated,  and  darlcne&s 
itself  becoiiicg  visible  though  not  the  particular  objects 
which  it  veils;  so  is  it  with  the  Light  of  Religion.  In 
one  sphere,  in  the  sphere  of  our  Earthly  Life,  this 
Light   ought   already   to   Lave    ahseu    upon   us.      Ha& 
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it  truly  arisen  upon  us  J  —  then  do  we  alrciujy  know, 
firmly  and  surely,  tliat  niso  beyond  tliis  sphere  Wisdatn 
and  Qoudncss  reign,  bei^AUBe  iiotliiiig  else  can  possibly 
attain  domiuiou;- — but  wc  do  not  uiiderstaud  how  they 
rule  tli«rc,  uor  whit  are  the  purposes  which  they  thero 
uufold.  Pcnotratcd  with  firm  niid  immovable  conviction 
and  iusight  with  respect  to  ihajuet,  there  nemaiDiLJO  us 
bejouii.  this  BplicrCj  and  with  referepce  to  Ui_c  wcwitcr  o/" 
titJJKi,  onlj'  Faith,  The  one  sphere  is  illumined  by  clwar 
imd  mti^lligiblc  Light;  tbc  forthcr  rc^on  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  Light,  but  obscurity  still  rvstfi  upon  tbc  sup^ir- 
sensual  objects  which  it  coutaioE.  But  this  Light,  tbu« 
iutelligible  and  clear  in  it«c)f,  do«s  not  remain  shut  up  id 
it4  original  limits,  but,  as  its  own  brightness  intreases, 
it  lays  hold  uf  the  nearest  surruundiug  phenouiena,  aud 
from  these  again  proceeds  to  thate  beyond ;  the  spbere 
of  the  Beligion  of  the  Understanding  is  extended,  and 
embraces  one  portion  after  another  of  the  realm  nf  Faith. 
If,  therefore,  we  shall  gradually  attain  to  a  clearer  and 
cl^rcr  understanding  of  that  oue  thing  which  alone  is 
wortb  uudemtttudiag, — the  plans  of  Piviue  Wisdom  and 
Goodness— then  is  ihia  a  certain  proof  that  our  contem- 
plations have  belonged  not  to  vacant,  hut  to  True  Time,      i 

In  one  word,  only  our  future  growth  in  inward  Peace 
and  Blosnedness,  as  well  as  iu  inward  Uoder^taudiug,  cau 
furnish  the  proof  that  thu  doctrine  which  lias  l>ecn  hcix* 
set  forth  is  Truo,  has  been  truly  accepted  by  us,  aiul  has 
attained  lui  actual  Life  within  u& 

You  sec  that  this  proof  docs  not  show  itself  outwanlly  ; 
that  no  one  of  us  can  answer  for  the  other,  but  each  only 
for  himself  aud  from  his  own  soul ;  and  indeed  that  each 
can  do  this  l>ost  when  he  answers  only  within  his  own  soul. 
Yuu  see  that  in  no  case  can  these  questions  lie  answered 
to>day  or  to-morrow,  but  that  the  answer  must  he  deferred 
for  a  quite  indefinite  periol  of  time.  You  see  thrtt  herv 
to-day.  standing  at  the  ooncluaion  of  our  labours,  wo  yet 
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cannot  Icoow  whether  we  have  accompliahed  aoraothing 
or  iiuthiiij,' ;  and  that  upon  ttila  tfulycct  vrn  can  only 
ajijical  tu  thd  couscloiisiiesa  of  our  liutiv&t  intention,  if 
vs  aro  nblc  to  lay  cluiui  to  such  aii  intention,  and  must 
paas  over  from  tlic  region  of  Understjvnding  to  that  of 
Faith  ant]  Hope. 

And  suppose  that  w«  could  au»iver  these  (piestions,  and 
aiiJiwer  thfm  in  accorLlaiice  with  our  own  wishes  ; — what, 
even  in  lliat  case,  wtrro  this  asaeinlily  in  comparison  with 
tlie  jjopnious  city  in  which  wc  etand  ?  and  what  were  Ihhi 
city  iu  comparison  with  the  whole  realm  of  culture  ? — a 
drop  of  water,  perhaps,  in  a  mighty  stream.  Wonhl  not 
this  drop  of  wal«r,  aDiiDftt&d  by  a  now  Lil'c-dcment, — if 
indeed  it  w^jre  really  so  n-nimated,— would  it  not  niiugie 
with  tho  Btream,  and  disappear  ia  it,  so  that  scarcely  a 
single  trace  of  the  superadded  clomcnt  should  remain  T 
Here  again  we  have  nolhiug  left  us  hut  the  Hope  that  if 
it  be  Truth  which  we  have  here  auuouucud,  and  if  it  have 
assumed  a  form  intelligible  to  our  Age,  this  same  Tnitb, 
in  the  same  form,  though  without  our  knowledge,  shall 
also,  elsewhoro  and  through  other  organs,  make  itself  maai- 
feat  to  the  Age  j  ao  that  many  drops  in  this  ^-eat  stream 
may  he  into-rpenetrated  by  the  ciame  Life-el*nient,  and 
gradually  combining,  at  last  communicate  their  amtual 
vitality  to  the  whole. 

Let  us  cherish  this  Hop*,  and  with  this  joyful  auticipa- 
tiuu  before  us,  l«t  us  part. Fju-ewell ! 
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Lectubk  I. 

Life  is  Lore ;  and  h«iic«  Life  anil  BIcnMdneM  are  in  IheiriMlTM  on*  aai 
lUe  luue.  DlalJiicLion  of  Ui«  Trua  hitv  from  luera  Appivttil  LU*. 
Lib  anil  Baiti^  an  niao  una  an'!  ihx  utnc  Tti«  True  Being  n  for 
cmr  at  onn  irttli  iucir  and  unchangoablc  :  tli«  Apfarcnl,  ciu  lbs  con- 
Irvj,  la  cliaD^abla  uui  InDaitory.  Th«  Tnis  Lift  Iotm  ihSs  One 
Beiug,  or  Ood;  tli«  Apparcot  lovc«  tL«  TrawMr;,  or  tho  Vi'odd. 
This  Aptiarcul  Life  iUolf  etiab,  mai  ii  niaiutoiuad  in  ExUtoticc, 
culy  li;  af>plralloa  lowsidi  tho  Elcrnal :  ihlt  aipintion  can  n«i*rbe 
ntialiod  in  tlio  mara  .Ipparotit  Lifa,  and  hcnra  Ihia  Lifa  i«  trnilewad : 
ihs  Lore  at  ihe  Ti-d«  Life,  on  tbe  oontraiT,  fa  MBlinaally  utiiS«d, 
and  )iant«  tbla  Lif«  i»  Bla»ai^.  The  aUmotit  ofTnia  Life  la  Tliougbt. 


Lbctitue  II. 

Tlw  pTcaant  autycel  i>  at  boilam  Ueiapliraie,  and  mora  aaiiociall;  Onlo- 
logT*  i  aod  thia  la  to  la  htn  aat  fortb  In  a  popular  wajr.  B«futalio« 
of  the  nliJcRliaita  of  (h«  impoMrilnlil,v  atid  uiuiilvl*Bl>]fnaa*  ofHiirli  an 
sxpoaition,— bj  tba  necoMitj  tkcie  ia  fui  attcmpCiuc  It,— Vj  inveati- 
g&Uon  of  tbapcciiIlaiiuiUire  of  tho  popular  diacouiae  in  op|>o«lion  to 
the  ictaiitlfic,— and  b;r  tbo  pnelical  proof  that  alno*  tba  Inlroduoiioii 
of  ClirlatUnilj  lliia  nndtttAlag  hu  M  a]1  Umoi  bocn  artuall^r  meema- 
pliibad.  <ir«at  binJrancca  wbifb  Miialin  our  own  ilajr  («  Ui«  cowmu- 
oicalioa  ot  *u<li  K  no wl«dfi«,— parti j  b««aaM  ito  atrictl;  d«l«mliial« 
/arm  la  oppooed  Iralli  to  Uio  propentitjr  (award*  nrttilrai?  opinion  and 
to  At  mere  want  of  optnlon  which  alia  Itatif  awptkiuu ;— pariljr 
htcaiiia  lla  imttltmrt  aeema  ilnuifa  and  monataoiialy  pandozlcal ;-~ 
ml  loBlljr,  iMcanu  unpr^udlCMl  penona  arc  l«d  aatraj-  bj  Iha  objec- 
(iona  urged  hf  pMt««e  fBikaliciun.  0«nati«  eapoaition  of  tlii*  tfvacs 
of  ranaUetain.  Tba  acraaaMou  of  Mjaliciau  wbtdi  mar  be  rxpacM 
from  Ihaae  biiaUoa  agillin  oar  iIocliin«  noticwd.  Tbc  liua  olQCCt  «f 
thi«  and  aiuilat  ■j^'-t'ittw 
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BolnUoQ  of  tlic  problem  botr— ain«o  Life  muni  bean  organtcwliola— apart 
nf  Lhiti  niMscuuir;  l.ifi;  amy  yctbe  niiotiuR  In  Actual  Mfo,  ftsifl  lli»  owe, 
■ci-oiding  to  whal  w«  hare  lirld  alwrr,  in  llio  Apjiar«nl  Life,— bj  tUe 
iTtnsrk  that  tlin  Sjiiriliial  Ufa  doi'cliip*  iueir  iu  Roalily  onlj  pradnally 
tM'i,  w  il  wt^ro.  livsUifif*;  lllci«lnil':i  by  iho  striking  e«iimpl«  thai 
tlio  groiil  miMti  of  njankind  refer  tlio  tliotiglit  of  ontvard  object*  to 
acnRibtc  pcrcc[>tioii  of  niicli  ulji^cln.  mill  kuuw  no  lieltur  tUon  (hat  all 
out  Knowloili,-H  in  ruuiid«il  ou  cxpuiioncc.  Wliat.  iu  oppwilion  to  ihia 
thought  of  oulwnril  otjertji,  wliich  afiv^r  .til  'n  not  fouiicleit  on  pctrcp- 
Gion,  ii  trus  and  proper  Tlioui-lil ;  anil  Low  tliiK  is  iliatingiitKhMl  in 
ila  Form  troui  nioti!  Oiiiiiion,  wilL  wiiieli,  in  rofcietice  tc  iljt  tplicre 
or  activity.  It  coincide*, 

Aottul  i^li^ation  orthtnThmiglil  to  the  iii|.'hcst  alcmcntii  of  Knanloilgo, 
ftOin  wLioh  vv  littv*  lln-M-  ra."ilU  : — Boing,  in  ilielf,  (Sfyn)  iiuilbcr 
baa  ariwn,  nor  baa  nnjlliinir  in  it  arlKi),  liut  it  la  abaolutety  One  atid 
StEQ]'lu  Id  lla  E*a(tnc«  :  from  U  trc  have  n»  iliatlntpilih  lla  Bx-ial#nce 
{Oinej/ii)  wliicli  ti  niMiMiaitrily  t*i>iiu;iuLiiueM  of  Uning.  Thit  Con- 
•cloiiinesa,  )>eirig  also  ntccuanljr  Snlf-rnnuciciiHiiew,  oaiitiot,  Milicr  in 
iLi  vuEiico  or  ill  the  «[ic?ciu1  ik-lai-inilintioni  of  iU  nHiinl  exUtciico,  lie 
gencliiallj'  ikdu^cil  ftum  Beiiiii;  (Sryn)  ItMlf;  alttiutigti  it  tnajr  bo 
undcmooil  gtiionilly  Lliat  llii*  iia  actual  dDtf-niLiiiatu  Ei-islence  la 
caacutialljr  «ino  HtLli  Ltie  -oucnlinl  Knlute  of  Being. 

Lecture  IV. 

Bxpoaillou  of  wlial  la  csaoutlul  i.v  tint  Dlu^aed  Life,  and  what  1i  only  coutSi- 
lionatlyiieeewiary,  Tim  .iinwcr  to  ilioqucatlon: — "  Jiow,  iince  Being 
{Srya)  cx-isU  u  it  ia  Iu  ttinir,  iknttiely  an  One,  jet  in  thi»  Ita  Bs  latence 
(/>(M.'j/n)orCotiKCLoiiaiiaM,  .Mulilplli'itj  may  iicTerChalcM  Siul  pljioef 
^only  *;oi]dilioiinlIy  i>ffiai»ary.  Aiwwcr  lo  tlio  'juostiuu,  TL-o  "at,"' 
er  din.rai'tsriiniioti  ly  lumim  of  oppovilioD,  wliicb  ariao*  from  tho  di«- 
tlnctloii  tijnt  Uihe§  plnop  uuly  in  lEji-laLciice,  ik  an  nlunlute  opponliion 
and  tUu  priii<:irla  nf  nil  othvt  divinon.  Tlila  "na,"  or  :Lct  «f  L-linrair. 
lerlzatioii,  jin^aupponH  an  abiding  Being  tbnt  ittdiarauturiKiril.  wli^reby 
thai  whii'li  in,  iuolf  in  Kin  inwnrd  Oivine  Life  la diaiigtxl  into  a  dcior- 
iuiitat«  WorlJ.  Tliii  World  in  4')inrBi^leriz«<l  or  fvinued  by  mvana  of 
ibii  ''M," — Bvfloiiou— wliidi  ia  nhaulutiily  froo  and  indepotidciit, — 
irithoiit  any  end  ur  limit  to  ibo  pTOcaaa. 

r-Kcri'RK  V. 

Muelplu  ota  n«v  divitioD  in  KnuA ledge,  not  [NcoDdlnR  Iniincdiatcly  eu 
tbo  Oliject,  but  only  ou  tie  Rcflvaiuii  of  Lhu  Objm't,  and  hi;ncD  giving 
only  diffi.'rcnt  viewn  of  ibc  One  aliidlnit  World  ;  whltii  lalLer  diriiion 
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!i  Mir«TtIi«1tM  IntiiDfttcIf  MnnecUd  with  the  Snt,  tail  {ntet|)«n*tfatod 
bj  it.  TbUOivUiQD.  and  htuw  llifl  dSTsrM  rieir*  of  the  WotM  wkieh 
noult  fruin  it,  arc  ftre-fold.  Tho  tnl  mkI  lowett,  bcinK  thai  uf  (ti« 
pnvalenl  PliilotcgiliT,  in  ithicli  ra^iil;  i*  atlrilmted  to  Uio  H'orl<)  ot 
SniM.  or  Nalur*.  The  mcodiI.  in  oliieli  realU;  ti  placsd  In  m  Law  of 
Ord«ria  tb«  KnetiDg  World  aiidruanl  to  FrMdem;— lliauand-politt 
of  01jj«tiv«  Letrtli'y,  orsf  tli«  Cat*goric«l  Iinp«raUr«.  Tli*  third, 
itliidi  plncM  realU;  iu  a  nen  Cicatiru  Lair  uiilroMitd  (o  FrectloiD,  pro- 
diiolDE  a  New  WorM  within  the  Bilatlng  WorM  ;— tli«  lUndpoiul  of 
the  H'lghtt  itonlHy.  Tha  faurth,  which  placet  renllly  iu  Ood  alone 
and  in  Uia  l.xiilcuw;— lh«  ilaod-point  of  lUliglon.  Tbo  fifth,  which 
el«trl]r  diaccmalhe  Manifald  in  tU  aulgoingafroni  Um  Oo«  Kealilyj 
— Um  etand  point  of  Soicncc.  The  True  (Uligioiis  l.ifv.  tkowcrtr,  ia 
Bot  p««ibl«  aa  a  mor«  riew,  but  ciiita  pnl;  in  unioa  with  an  Aotual 
Diriae  Life,  atid  irilbout  tlii*  union  the  mere  riew  is  etuptj  fauailciain. 

LecTURB  VI. 

Pro«f  of  oar  |>nvi«iu  aaMrti«ti,  thai  tliit  D>x-trine  fa  lIk«w[M  th«  Doetriwi 
of  pnnCbriellaiiiiv,  aa  coutalacd  in  Ibo  wrilioKv  (>f  the  Apotllo  J<>lin. 
Kctaon*  why  wo  nptciaUx  nppntl  to  tbtt  Rrangetinl.  Oar  liennonca- 
Ucal  priaciplt).  In  John  webavu  lo  Ulilin^ikh  thai  which  !■  Iru«,  ab- 
iolat«I^  and  In  llaalf.  fnin  that  wliieh  »  true  oaljr  fram  hla  Umponijr 
fointofntw.  The  fint  ia  eontuned  inllie  IntroduetionUhiaClaapa], 
up  t«Ten«  5,  E«UiDatoof  thii  Introduction,  n«t  ax  th«  unwithorito- 
tin  opinion  of  the  ETaDgilial.  but  aa  tho  iuaucdiatodoctrioo  of  Jcbu& 
Expotitionoril,  TLoriew  that  poawnoa  a  man Unnponr;  ralidiij  ia 
the,  iiuti]icta))hjal«albu(me^rcl]rbi>torii-at,  propotitioa that  ibcUirina 
Erialaww.  in  it*  original  purity  and  witboot  any  InHividiial  Itmluil^n, 
haa  iiuuiil«at«d  itaslf  iu  Jmua  of  XauTctb.  Exi>lanattoii  of  tho  dif- 
hranoo  of  tli«ai  two  *!«*>,  anil  of  thuir  union,  likcwiao  and  aaptnalj 
according  to  tho  CbiiatUn  Uoctriac^  EalimatcofthlahlaUiriatldQgaift. 
Conprebanaioo  of  the  tubatance  of  lh«  wbol«  Uoapol  tnun  lbi>  point 
of  «l«w,  in  an  anawor  to  tbo  qneatlona:— What  doca  Jaam  twaoh 
K^Mtlng  hlma»tf  and  hia  Telati«n  to  tiod  I— and  what  rM|iacting 
hia  foltowen  and  th«ir  nUtlju  U)  hia  T 

Appe:.vdix  to  Lrcture  VX 

Farther  e a plaut ion  of  Ibo  dlatiitciion  drawn  in  the  pr«<«4inc)«c4tii«  be* 
Iwttnthelliatorieal  and  lleUphyatnl.i&nlatieu  to  iho  fitadaiMBUl 
dogStt  of  ChriaUaiiilj, 


Lectobk  VII. 

iloM  thorough  delineatloQ  of  th«  ni«ie  Apparant  Lifo  from  Ita  fundttnaa* 
tal  prineipk.  A  eouplole  ospoaition  of  all  IhoiMaaihla  Bodaa  of 
man'aEnjojtiiTiitof  hinaeir  ami  «t  tho  World  Ian>iuisil«  for  tht  de- 
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iDonntmlioii  ortlm  Blemuiiluciiii  vf  tlis  Itcligma  Lif«.  Of  tLcH  tbcr* 
■Tc  five,— the  Ave  moilcB  at  rlcn-ine  tlic  WorM,  nlivAdy  cmiint^mtci], 
being  Atoasamuiymotlmifitit  Enjoy  in  cut ; — urwliU'li,  iiicoosaqutaee 
of  ths  ex«tinion  uf  ibe  Si^ieiiilfiu  fttaml-iioinl,  Tour  only  cntua  undor 
L-oiiBiJaration  lirr«.  Blijo.vmont  in  nny  form,  m  the  iiitiif&ction  of 
I.OTO,  ti  foHudcd  on  Love ; — Lova,  ho«t«v*r,  !■  tli*  AHcrtioii  of  Iteing. 
SRntuniiiiKnjo;^^!^^,  anil  Lbu  Airoctiuiis  wliicL  arc  pr»Juc«J  byinouu 
of  fiLui-y,  in  the  first  slanil -point.  The  AfTciMiiin  uTRciilitj'  in  ihe 
•cco[irfslanii]iDiiit,— vii.liAH'.  j«in!ouimuniiweiii.froinwhii;bi'ro«i»<U 
»  judginent,  nhkh  in  iUelf  wanld  be  dUlnl (TwWd,  but  wbicli,  being 
BMocinloJ  with  tliv  iii(rre«t  uf  imm  in  lii>  own  pernondily,  i>  ckkngtd 
iuto  tlio  ui^TU  ntigiLtion  of  tclf-cDU tempt.  Thii  mmlv  of  tkoufiit  wi> 
null  nil  LoTc  in  man,  but  cvou  uu  tliat  al-couiiI  it  culta  Lim  above 
all  Kfiiit.  Stoicism,  IB  mere  Apnthy,  in  relation  la  IlR]>iiincH  ind 
Bli>sierlni!M. 

Lecture  VIII. 

Hon  pnTounil  oiivMitlon  or  cur  Doftrin«  of  Boiog,  Evcrj-LUin^  tbftt 
KrisM  fi'oin  men  Es-itUncc,  u  aucli,  compiraiieiKlcd  uiidur  tlio  uuita 
of  Fonn.  In  Biinlii)',  Buiiti;  »  kWtotuly  insepBralile  from  Form,  nnd 
Llio  ExisUnise  of  llie  latter  i«  iucif  ruiitideO  in  bUe  inwnrd  nei.'euitj  of 
thu  Dinn«  Nature.  Application  of  ihisprincipla  to  tlio  flmt  pinion 
of  Form,— iufluilj.  AppUialion  of  it  lo  tlie  Kcuond  jjonion  of  F&nn, 
— [IiB  fivu-fi)ld  division  pceviooslj  iwt  forlli,  Tlii*  givoc  n  froo  nnil  in- 
dopendcnt  Ego  an  Lbe  organic  ccntTal -point  of  all  Fprm,  Kxposition 
of  lUd  iiatitre  uf  Fri.'ccloiu.  AfToctiuii  vf  iha  Rgo  for  its  perwrnil  indu- 
pi'iiilencr,  nhiott  uociotwu-ily  diMpgiears  as  sood  as  tlio  iiidiviiluU 
ftt»nd>|JaiiiU  of  Uiotv  jioBsiliU  Fnioduiii  nrs  dcalroj'cd  liy  perfect  FlM- 
dom  ; — and  thus  a^ in  th»  ptettttee  ar  abaenee  of  thU  Love  of  Self 
gives  u«  two  completely  «ppositu  tiiotlrs  of  vloviiig  and  «^joylng  th* 
Wnrlil.  From  Lliu  frirtucr  [iriso»,  in  tlicfirnt  place,  tho  impulso  towards 
Suiiautius  ICiiJiijmirat^  as  llic  Love  of  n  Ae\T,  dulcnniiied  in  a  particular 
wnj  liy  mcjinB  of  outward  olij«ct< ;  And,  in  the  second  p\&et,  tram  tJie 
Blunil  point  of  Lefpilily,  tliv  Love  of  mere  rorainl  Fruedain  &ftcr  ths 
rojiuticifttioii  of  thii  Lave  uf  olijuclivu  eal f dv I L-ruii nation.  Cbara^ 
torijatiwn  of  the  Love  from  wiiich  n  Cnieg'>i'ii:al  InipcratiTO  arieco. 
Tliruugli  tlm  HiiiiiliiUtldU  uf  iliul  Ijore  uf  Self  ttic  Will  of  the  "Ego  Is 
broiijclil  intn  linrmany  n-ith  tho  Will  of  God  ;  nod  there  atUen  tliern- 
froui,  in  llie  fint  pLiiv,  Ibu  sltuid-poini,  prcviouily  doKeri1i«id  us  tho 
third,  of  llm  Higiior  Momliljr.  Rulation  of  Dili  mode  of  thonght  to 
oulvard  i^ircunittancci,  prvtticulnrlj  iti  eautinul  vtitli  the  supcntition 

of  SCUBUOUB  iltbin'. 

LEcruBK  IX. 

Tlie  New  World  wlikti  tlio  HluliBr  Murality  crcaten  williin  the  World  of 
Sunt.it  is  the  taitnediute  LiCu  uf  Ovt\  Eiinitielf  in  Tititc  ; — it  can  only  It 
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Ml  III  immrilUla  couKciantntM,  hikI  can  onljr  he  diBracterlMd  in 
S«n«ral  by  the  diaCtactive  mark  tbat  ?ai^li  of  iu  Kunnx  j>  a  MurM  of 
]il«*iiirfl  BOl«l]r  OB  its  own  accoiint,  and  not  od  i  means  lovprdi  an/ 
vibercud,  IllMlntiona  Itf  tbc  example*  orUcauty,  orScii.-ui.'f,  &c.. 
and  by  the  pheaomcna  {irtMCitcO  hy  a  iialurat  Gciiiiu  for  thcHo.  Thi* 
Life  ncTonbolcM  ktrivoi  afWr  an  oiilward  retnlt :  and  ao  long  u  the 
donira  fur  thin  nMiill  U  atill  mixed  up  aitli  tlicjoj  oriaing  from  IL« 
A«ei  iiulf,  «vtn  ilio  Higher  Aloralit^  U  col  exempt  from  tlio  poid- 
liilitjr  or  pain.  Separation  e>f  tbra«  by  tlio  ttanJ-jivial  of  B«ligioa. 
Kmndatloa  ot  InJHdualiljr.  ¥.ix:h  Indiyidiinl  baa  bU  own  apccld 
portiDn  in  thv  Diviiio  Life.  T]i«  firel  fundamontal  I^v  nf  ManUtjr 
Mid  of  lh«  Btofaod  hifo:— tbnt  wxta  MiouM  dovat«  bUnaeir  wbollj  lu 
til ii  portion.  Gctjirrel  exterualcbtraftcrieationoflhoMoral-Rvngioiis 
Will,  in  w  far  ai  thin  MmM  forth  from  iu  liiirard  Lite  inio  outvard 
Manifotlalion. 


LecTBUe  X. 

CgmpvlMiiriva  vlav  of  tbe  wlioI«  siibjeol  rrom  Its  dsepatt  »Ui)il'p«lDt. 
DdBg,  whleb  ia  frajcH^t^d  ffttlh  from  itaelf  in  Ihe  form  <J  tint  indv- 
lH'iid«nl  &)co  aa  tbo  nccoaaarj  Form  of  BvBozioii,  ii^  btyooid  all  Bc' 
flTxioD,  itnited  witb  Toxva  I>t  Lov«  alona.  Tbb  Lore  <a  tlio  croalor  of 
ibe  abatrain  concflplion  of  GimI  ;— it  tbe  lourco  of  ail  o-naimy:— 1» 
tbut  wbii-b,  in  Life,  cmlitsvo*  ib«  .^bttduk.  iiutundialvly  and  nitJtout 
modifieatton  by  ('<inc«|itlon ;— it  (hat  by  «bir>)  lUAfXion,  wLlob  In 
ila  Pom  eoiitaini  only  the  (xMiUiility  of  InBtiity,  in  cxicndcd  into  an 
Actual  Infinity;— ftiullr,uitbcai>urt«  of  f^cicnce.  In  llnogaiulaclaal 
Itcflfxion  tbii  Ijavt  naaulfuu  Ilself  iDinnMllatcly  In  iho  (ibcnomonou 
of  Uorol  Aciloa.  Cboraclorfutinn  of  t)ie  rhilaiilhro[ij  of  ibc  Moral' 
BalifiODi  Han.    Delineation  ufbji  llli-aMdneH. 


LEcrvne  XL 

flffteral  application  oTthe  anlij-ect,  Tlindnncea  la  a  thoron^l)  coInIDuni■ 
calioD  betw««n  the  fpAakerMHi  beuvr  :— tht  want  of  iharoaiRh  daro- 
tion  of  mind ; — ao^alM  Sceptidim  i— Iho  aurroundini;  iiiJluFiiiiea  ot 
Um  Agv.  l>«t|Mr  diarartcrliatioB  of  tb«aa  lii1lii«n«ea  by  tba  [vnncif  I4 
ef  Ibo  niitiial  aoetptation  of  all  men  a«  mi««Table  ainn«n  (Slodcm 
llnnuniiy.)  How  tbo  good  and  nprisbl  man  nay  riaa  uparior  to 
UitM  iuUueuoea. 


C2&r) 


LECTURE   I. 


THE  TBOE  LITE  AN»  THE  ArpABEST  LIPE. 


The  Lectures  wliicli  I  now  cotnmeuco  liave  been  au- 
Dounced  unilcr  tliu  title  of  "The  Wa^  towards  tlie  Blceseil 
Life."  I'VllowiDg  tbe  cotnmou  auJ  custumarj  view,  which 
DO  one  can  rectify  unless  lie  Brst  acconitnuUate  liiineelf  to 
it,  I  could  uot  avoid  thus  exprcsfting  myself;  ajtliotigli, 
occurdiug  to  tlic  true  rieiv  of  the  matter,  tlie  ejcproesiou 
••  Btc*scd  Life,"  box  in  it  something  su|iertIuo«t.  To  wit : — 
Life  is  ucccssarity  blfi8sc<l,  for  it  is  Blc&se^lncss;  the  thought 
of  iiu  unblessed  life,  OD  the  other  hand,  carries  with  it 
a  cuntradictioiL  Death  alom  is  unblessed.  Thus,  had 
I  expressed  lu^'self  with  strict  precisiuu,  I  should  have 
named  my  proposed  lectures  "  The  Way  towards  Life,  or 
tbe  Doctrine  of  life" — or,  viewing  the  idea  on  tbe  other 
ndo,  "Tbe  Way  towards  BI«£EcduesB,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
BlewedDeta."  That,  nevertheless,  not  nearly  all  that 
Mens  to  live  is  blccse<),  arises  from  this— that  what  is 
uoblMwd  does  not  really  and  truly  live,  hut,  for  tho^mut 
port,  it  sunk  in  Death  and  Nothingne-w. 

Life  is  itself  Blosaedness.  I  said.  \\  yannrt  N*  "thur. 
wiaa:  \ui  life  is  Lote,  aqd  th^  thsif  *"""  "'"'  J""""^  of 
Life  cuiuist  in  Love  ai^  spring  Iroin  Lov^.  In  this  I 
liATo  given  uttoroucc  to  ona  of  tbo  muflt  profound  axioms 
ofkoowledgoi  which  uevertLclvse,  in  tny  opinion,  way  at 
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once  be  made  clear  and  eviilenl  to  every  one.  Ijy  means  of 
y  D  really  enrnest  and  sustaiiieil  attentioii.  Love  divides  (li&b 
whicli  ill  il«elf  is  dead  aa  it  were  IdIo  a  two-fold  being. 
hoUliug  it  up  l>croro  its  own  cootemplntion  ; — creating 
thereby  an  Kj^o  or  Self,  which  beholds  and  ii  cognizant 
of  itJtelf,  and  io  tliis  ponoiiality  ]ios  the  root  of  all  Life. 
Lovo  a<^aiii  rfuni(e»  and  intimately  binds  logether  this 
divided  ptTBOuality,  wliich  vritliout  Love  would  regard 
itself  coldly  and  without  iutere«t.  Tliia  latter  iiiiity.  witli 
a  duality  ivliicli  ia  not  tlicrrhy  destroyed  but  etenioUy  re- 
mains suhsistent,  is  Life  itself;  aa  every  one  who  etrictly 
considers  those  ideas  o-ud  combine  tbem  together  must  at 
once  di*itinctly  perceive,      F.urtlier.    Love  ia  salisfaction 

Wjl^    it^^lf.     joy    in     '1?^]!^,     Pnjny"'""'^     "**    '"^^f, aiw)    ttiarn- 

fotg  BleitsedneisS ;  and  thus  it  is  clear  that  Life,  LovCj  and 
Blegg&ilness,  are  absolutely  one  and  ide  iame. 

1  said  luriner.  tiiat  noi  eveii'yiWirj  WllCll  BSbm*  to  be 
living  dors  lenlly  and  truly  live.  It  follows  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Life  may  Ije  regarded  from  a  double  poiut  of  view, 
and  is  so  regarded  Ly  nie ;— that  is,  partly  as  regard*  Truth, 
and  partly  as  regards  Appearance.  Now  it  is  clear,  be- 
fore afl  thingg,  that  tliis  latter  merely  Apparent  Life  could 
never  even  liecome  apparent,  "but  must  remain  wholly  and 
entirely  non-existent,  were  it  not,  in  HOme  way  or  other, 
supported  and  maintained  by  the  True  Life — and,  since 
nothing  has  11  real  existence  but  Life,  did  not  the  True  Life, 
in  some  way  or  other,  enter  into  the  Ai>parout  Life  ami  bo 
commingled  with  it.  There  can  bo  uo  real  Death,  and  no 
rei^Unbleaaedncss  ;  for,  were  wo  to  admit  this,  wo  should 
thereby  nltribiile  to  them  an  cxl^tf^nee ;  wliilc  it  is  only  the 
True  Bc'iUiJ  ami  Lifo  Oirit  r.Tn  li.ivi'  .:\i'-U.'Uf4-  Ih-m-u  all 
incomplete  Kxistenue  is  huL  ;ui  aduiisLuru  of  ilia  ilt^ii.l  with 
the  living.  In  what  way  this  mlmixliire  generally  takeR 
place,  and  what,  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  life,  is  the 
iudestnictibie  representative  of  the  Trne  Life,  we  shall  be- 
times declare.     It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  Love 
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is  the  actual  seat  and  ccntmt-point  even  of  this  merely 
AiJijaieot  Life.  Untlerstaiid  uiolhus: — the  Apparent  can 
Elitkjjc  iLsc-ir  into  luauifold,  iotiQitely  varied,  forms ;  aa  we, 
sliall  soou  p«rceiTe  more  cUarly,  TL«8«  various  ft^rms  of 
tbc  A(>p«rei)t  Lil'e  bav*;  all  a  common  life,  if  wc  use  the 
language  of  Appearance;  or,  they  all  a[)penr  to  liave  a> 
common  life,  if  we  use  ttie  language  uf  Truth.  But  if 
aj;aiii  tlje  ijueslion  shovild  arliu? : — By  what  ifi  tlii*i  eoin- 
tiKiTi  life  distiii^uislicd  in  hs  variuu&  funns ;  and  nimt  is 
it  that  gives  to  each  individual  ttje  peculiar  character  of 
his  particular  life? — I  answer: — It  ia  the  iove  uf  tliis 
particular  aod  iudividual  life.  Show  mc  what  thvu  truly 
lovest,  what  tbou  seelceat  and  BtriTe«t  for  with  thy  whole 
heart  when  thou  wouldst  attain  to  true  enjoyment  of  thy- 
self,— and  tliou  bast  thereby  shown  me  thy  Lifa  What 
thou  lovest,  iu  that  thou  livest.  This  very  Love  is  thy 
Life, — the  root,  llie  seat,  the  central-point  of  thy  being. 
All  other  emotions  within  thee  have  life  only  in  ao  far  as 
they  tend  tonanls  tliis  one  cCEtialTpttiul-  Tliat  to  nuuir 
men  it  may  ho  no  ca*y  matter  tu  antwvr  such  a  ijiiestiont 
since  they  do  not  even  know  what  they  love,  proves  ouly 
that  they  do  cot  in  reality  love  anything ;  and,  just  ou 
tliat  aooount,  do  not  live  because  they  do  not  love. 

So  niHcb,  in  general,  as  to  the  identity  of  Life,  Love,  and 
BlessednpRg.  Now  for  the  strict  discriminatinn  of  the  True 
Life  from  the  mere  Apparent  Life. 

Being. — I  aay  again. — Being  and  Life  are  one  and  the 
same.  Life  alone  cau  posseaa  indopcudcut  existence,  of  it- 
self and  tltruugb  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Life,  so 
surely  an  it  is  Life,  hears  with  it  such  an  existence;  It  ta 
usual  for  men  to  conceive  of  Absolute  Being  as  something 
fixe<),  rigid  and  dead  ; — philoHopliers  thcniHclvat,  almost 
without  exception,  have  so  conceived  of  it,  even  while  they 
declared  It  UiIm*  Alisolute.  Thisarisettonlyfromthethiuker 
himself  bringing  to  the  contemplation  of  Being  not  a  living 
but  a  mere  deatl  conception.     Not  in  Being,  as  it  is  in  and 
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for  itself,  is  there  Death ;  but  onljr  id  the  deadly  gozo  of  the 
Jead  behoMer,    That  iu  this  error  in  to  be  fouud  the  origi- 
nal source  of  all  other  orrors,  aud  ttiat  through  it  the  world  _ 
of  truth  aud  th«  wliols  Eitintual   uuivenie  is  fur  ever  shutf 
out,  we  have  proved   iu  another  place, — at  leaat  to  those 
who  vrer«  capaljlc  t>f accepting  the  proof;    licre,  the  mere  h 
historical  nUtemcut  of  the  principle  mast  be  sullicient,        f 

On  tlie  other  hand,  jls  Being  and  Life  are  one  and  the 
GAuio,  so  are  Death  aud  Nuthiiigiiess  oue  and  the  same.  But 
th<?re  is  no  real  Death  and  no  real  Nothingness,  as  we  hare 
already  said,  There  ie,  however,  an  Apparent  Lifo,  nnj 
tliis  \>i  tho  mixture  of  life  and  death,  of  being  and  tiothiiig- 
ncsii.  Heiioc  it  follows,  tliat  the  Apparent,  so  far  as  njgarda 
that  iu  it  which  make*  it  more  Appearauce,  and  wliicli  is 
oppused  tu  the  True  Being  aud  Life,  is  mere  Death  and 
Kothingnees. 

Further: — Being  is  tlirnuglioiit  simple,  not  manifold; 
there  are  not  many  beings,  Uui  only  One  IJeing.  This  prin- 
ciple, like  the  former,  contains  an  idea  which  is  geucrully 
mlsiniilerstood,  or  even  wholly  unknown,  but  of  the  cvidoaC 
truth  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself,  if  ho  will 
only  give  hi»  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  singtu 
luomeut.  We  have  here  neither  time  nor  intentiou  to  uu- 
dorlake,  with  uur  present  audience,  thoxe  preparatory  and 
initiative  atepN  which  tin:  mass  of  men  iieud  in  order  to 
rend(?r  them  capahio  cf  such  eamvat  rcBection. 

We  ahall  here  [)ring  forward  and  eaiploy  only  the  results 
of  those  premises ;  and  these  results  will  recommend  ihein- 
selves  to  your  natural  sense  of  truth  without  need  of  ar^- 
mcnt  With  regard  to  the  prnfounder  preiniseK,u'e  nnist 
Coutent  oUfRelves  with  stating  tlieni  clearly  aud  distinctly, 
and  so  SL-curing  them  against  all  misconception.  Thus,  with 
reference  to  the  principle  we  have  last  adduced,  our  mean- 
ing is  the  following: — Being  alone  iV/  nothing  else  I'sy  uot^ 
inparticular.asoaiethiug  which  i«  nut  Being, but  which  lies 
outside  of  all  Being; — an  aesumpLien,  this  latter,  which,  to 
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erery  ome  who  uixierstaDds  our  words,  must  appeara  mani- 
fest nhsurditjr,  hut  whicli  uevertlietess  liec,  dim  ami  tinre- 
cognised,  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  cninmon  notion  of  lleing. 
According  to  this  commoti  notion,  something  which  in  tutd 
through  itself  tieitlier  is  nor  can  be,  receives  from  without 
a  Biijieraddcd  existeDce, — wliich  thiisisan  eiisteucc  of  no- 
thing ;^aTiii  from  tlie  Quion  of  these  two  aUsurOitics,  all 
truth  anil  renlit;  arise.  This  common  notion  is  contrailiclod 
by  tho  priuciplc  wt  hot*  Inid  clowti :  Bfting  alono  is, — i«. 
that  only  wliicii  i«  by  and  through  itsclf^w.  W*  say  fui^ 
ther  :  Tliia  Being  is  simple  homogeneous,  and  luiuiulaljlQ; 
there  is  in  it  iteithvr  beginning  uor  ending,  no  t-arialiou 
or  cliange  of  form,  but  it  is  ulwaj'S  and  for  ever  the  same^ 
unalterable,  and  persistent  Being. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  briefly  shown  thns: 
— Whatever  is,  in  and  througli  itcelF,  that  indeed  is,  and  is 
perfect .-— once  for  all  existing,  witbont  the  posiihiljty  of 
cither  abatemt-nt  or  increase. 

Auii  thus  we  have  opened  the  way  towards  a»  insight  in- 
to tho  chamctoristic  distinction  between  ibo  True  Life, 
which  is  one  with  Being;  and  the  mere  Appari?iit  Life, 
whidi,  in  so  fiu-  as  it  is  mere  appearauco,  is  one  with  No- 
(hingnesa  Being  is  simpk*,  unchangeable,  ever  the  same ; 
therefore  the  True  LiFois  also  simple, imchangeable.ever  the 
eaiue.  Apticarance  is  a  ceoscIcsB  change,  a  continual  float- 
ing between  birth  aii<l  decay ;  therefore  the  mere  Apparent 
Life  is  also  u  ceaseless  change,  ever  floating  between 
birth  and  decay,  hnrrie<l  along  through  tiorer-ending  alter- 
nntions.  The  ccntral-poiDtof  all  Life  it  Lova  Tliu  True 
Life  loves  the  One,  Uochaiigeable,  and  Ktenial;  the  mere 
Apparent  Life  attempts  to  love  the  Tranaitoryaiid  Perish- 
aUo. — were  tliat  capable  of  being  loved,  or  could  such 
lore  uphold  itself  in  l>cing. 

That  object  of  the  Love  of  the  True  Lifo  is  what 
we  mean  by  tho  name  God,  or  at  loASt  ought  to  mean 
by  that    name ;  the  object  of  tho  Love  of  the   niero 
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ApparenlLife — the  transitory  an  J  perisliable — isiliat^TmcIi 
n«  recii^uisc  as  the  Worltl,  and  wliicb  we  eo  name. 
The  True  Life  thus  lives  m  Goil.  and  loves  God ;  the 
niBrc  Appftreut  Life  Uvea  in  the  World,  and  attempts 
to  love  tlie  Wyrld.  It  matters  not  ou  what  particular 
eide  it  approaches  l!i*  world  and  comprehends  it ; — that 
which  the  common  view  terms  moral  depravit}',  sin, 
crime,  aiiJ  tho  like,  may  indeed  he  more  hurtful  and 
destructive  to  human  hocielj  ibau  many  utber  things 
which  this  common  view  pt;rnuts  ur  even  runsiders  to  be 
praiseworthy ; — but,  Irefore  the  eye  of  Truth,  all  Life  which 
fixeB  its  love  on  the  Temporary  and  Accidental,  and  seeks 
its  enjoyment  in  any  object  other  than  the  Eternal  and 
Uncliangtahle,  for  that  very  reason,  and  merely  on  account 
of  thus  seeking  its  enjoyment  iu  something  else,  is  ID 
like  manner  vain,  misertkbte,  and  iiuhlessed. 

The  True  Life  livens  in  tlie  Unchougcable  ;  it  in  thus  cap- 
able neither  of  ahalemcut  tior  of  increase,  Just  a&  little  as 
the  Unchangeable  itself,  in  which  it  lives,  Is  capable  of  such 
abatement  or  increase.  In  each  moment  of  Time  it  isper- 
Jecl,~t\n::  Itightst  pussible  Life;  and  thruugbout.  Kternity 
it  ueceGsarily  remains  what  it  is  iu  each  inemcnt  of  Time. 
The  Apparent  Life  lives  only  iu  tbe  Transitory  and  I'erieh- 
able,  and  therefore  never  romains  the  same  iu  any  two  suc- 
cessive moments;  each  Gucceoiluig  laumeut  couiiumes  and 
obliteratt«s  tlie  preceding;  and  llius  the  Apparent  Life 
becomes  a  continuous  Death,  and  lives  only  in  dying  and 
in  Death. 

We  have  said  that  the  True  Life  is  in  itself  hlessed  ;  the 
Apparent  Life  necessarily  miserable  and  unblessed.  The 
possibility  of  all  pleasure,  joy,  blessedness,  or  hy  whatever 
word  we  may  express  the  general  consciousness  of  Well- 
being,  is  founded  npon  love,  pffort,  impulse.  To  bo  united 
with  the  beloved  object,  ami  molten  into  its  very  essence, 
is  Bletisednoas;  to  bo  divided  from  it,  cast  out  from  it, 
while  yet  we  cannot  cease  to  turn  towards  it  with  longing 
aspiration,  is  Unblessed n ess. 
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The  following  is  tlie  eswutUI  relation  of  die  Apparent, 
or  of  the  Actual  mid  Fiuite.  to  AHaoluto  Being,  or  to 
the  luBiiitc  and  Etornal.  That  which  wc  have  nlrendy 
indicated  as  the  ekinciit  which  must  support  and  main- 
tain the  Apparent,  and  without  which  it  could  not 
attain  even  the  semblance  of  Kxistence,  and  which  we 
prnniised  soon  to  rharacferize  more  distinctly,  is  the 
aspiraUou  UmuvU the  Bltrmtl.  This  intpiiUe  to  be  united 
with  the  Imporishablo  and  tmnsfuRed  therein,  \%  tlie 
primitive  root  of  all  Finite  Existence ;  and  in  no  brandi 
of  this  existence  can  that  iniputss  be  whoUj  destroj'ed. 
unless  that  branch  were  to  sink  into  ntter  nothingness. 
Beyond  this  aspiration  upon  which  all  Fioite  Exislence 
rests,  and  by  means  of  it.  this  eristence  either  attains 
the  True  Life,  or  docs  not  attain  it.  Where  it  does 
attain  it,  this  secret  aspiration  bi>conio«  dislinct  nnd  intel- 
ligible as  Ijove  of  the  Eternal : — wc  leani  what  it  is  that 
we  desire,  lore,  and  need.  Tlds  want  may  he  sulijdied 
constantly  and  nnder  every  condition  ; — the  Eternal  mr- 
rounds  us  at  all  times,  otTers  itself  incessantly  to  our 
regards;  we  hare  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  lay  hold 
of  it.  But,  once  attained,  it  can  never  again  be  lost. 
He  who  live«  the  True  Life  has  atuined  it,  and  now 
pofflcases  it  evennore,  whole,  undiTided,  in  nil  its  full- 
ncBs,  in  every  moment  of  his  existence;  and  is  ihcrofore 
blessed  in  this  union  with  the  object  of  his  Ijorir,  ]i«u- 
etrat«d  with  a  firm,  immovable  conviction  that  he  shall 
thus  enjoy  it  throughout  Kternity,  and  thereby  secured 
against  nil  doubt,  anxiety,  or  fear.  Where  the  True 
Life  is  not  attained,  that  aapiration  is  not  felt  the  leris,  hut 
it  is  not  uuderatood.  Uappy.  contented,  satislied  with  their 
condition,  all  men  would  willingly  l>e;  Imt  wherein  they 
shall  find  this  happiness  they  know  not;  what  it  is  that 
ihey  really  love  and  strive  after  they  do  nut  understan<l. 
In  that  which  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  their 
senses,  nnd  offers  itself  to  their  enjoyment, — in  the  World, 
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tlicytliink  it  must  be  found ;  because  to  tliat  spiritual 
coLtlitioi)  ill  n'bicb  tliej  uow  fiuJ  tliviitficlvvs  tlivrc  ts 
really  uuLbiug  elae  existing— Lut  the  WoilJ.  Ardently 
tliey  betake  theiuBclves  to  thia  claao  after  Lappineaa. 
lengfe  rlv  appropriatipg.  ftpd   dyvotuip 

Ifinl  best  ObjSBt  lillfi*  p'^"""*  *'■"■"  ""■*    y«-miQan  liQ  y|i 

[tlieir  deBim.  ButaBflOQD  as  bucIi  ajjcoB  raturus  iiilol^Jm- 
I  aelf,  and  aska,  "  Am  I  now  happy  ? "  he  is  loudly  ttnawered 
firom  tae  aepttiB  of  tia  owq  8ou1,  "  O  uo.  thou  lu-t  as  empty" 
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they  have  t>eeu  luistakvii  in  tliuir  choice  of  nii  abject, 
and  tliTUw  theiusclvi-s  eug«rly  iiitu  auuLher.  This  satis- 
fies them  M  little  UB  the  first: — there  is  do  object 
under  the  sun  or  moou  that  will  satisfy  ihera.  Would 
wo  that  any  euch  objocit  should  satisfy  them?  Ry  no 
means : — that  uuthiiig  fiiiiie  and  perisha'blc  can  saLisfy 
them  ; — this  is  (jrecisaly  the  one  lie  that  still  connects 
tlieiii  nitb  thu  Eteiuol  and  preserves  them  in  uxist- 
euce  : — did  they  Bod  any  one  earthly  object  that  ahou hi 
fill  ihcni  witli  perfect  satiBfactioii,  then  ivere  they  thereby 
irretrievably  thrust  forth  from  the  Godhead,  and  cast 
out  into  the  eternal  death  of  Nothingueas.  Aud  thus 
do  they  frut  aud  v^x  away  their  life; — in  every  con* 
dition  tlilukiug  that  if  it  were  but  oihertoise  with  them 
it  would  be  better  with  them,  and  then,  when  it  baa 
become  otherwise,  discovering  that  it  is  uot  belter; — 
in  every  position  believing  that  if  they  could  but  altaiu 
yonder  height  which  they  descry  ahovu  thum,  they  would 
bo  freed  from  their  aiiguiali,  but  finding  nevertheless, 
oven  oil  the  attained  height,  their  ancient  ecirrow.  In 
riper  years,  porcJinncc,  when  the  fresh  enthusiasm  aud 
glad  hopufuhioM  of  youth  have  vanished,  ihcy  take 
counsel  with  theniKclves,  review  their  whole  previous 
life,  and  reuture  to  draw  therefrom  some  definite  con- 
clusion ; — ^  it  may  be,  to  acknowledge  that  no  earthly 
good  whatever  can  give  them   satisfaction: — And    what 
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do  tlioy  now?  Tbcy  tlctcruiine  [>erka[i!i  to  renounce  all 
fftitb  ill  happiness  and  peace;  bluutiug  ur  dendening,  lUf 
far  as  potwiblv,  tlietr  still  tDcxtinguishuljlQ  aspiralioiis; 
and  tlieu  tbe^-  «lU  this  iuBciisibilily  tlie  oiily  true  wis- 
dom, lUis  despair  of  all  salvation  tbe  only  true  salvation, 
and  their  pretended  knunled^-  tliat  mail  m  not  dcstinLnl  to 
happiness,  but  only  to  this  vain  striviug  with  nothing  and 
for  nothing,  the  true  understaudiiij;.  fcruhance  they  re- 
nouuctiouly  their  liope  of  aatisfsction  iu  this  earthly  life; 
but  picaso  tbemselvcit  with  ncertaiuproiuLM,  Landed  dt>wu, 
to  ihcm  by  traditioD,  of  a  Blessodness  beyond  tlie  grave. 
Into  what  a  mournful  doiuflton  do  they  now  fall '  Kull  ^ 
surely,  indeed,  there  lies  a  BleBsetlness  beyond  the  grave  fur 
thusu  who  have  already  entered  upon  it  lieie,  and  iu  no 
other  form  or  way  than  that  by  which  they  can  already 
enter  upon  it  here,  in  this  jiresL-ut  moment;  hut  by  luera 
burial  man  cannot  airive  at  Hlcssedness, — and  in  the  future 
life,  and  throughout  the  whole  infiiiito  range  of  all  future 
life,  they  would  seek  for  happiness  as  rainly  as  they  have 
already  sought  it  here,  if  they  were  to  seek  it  in  auglit  cIm 
than  in  that  wlitcli  already  surroundsi  them  so  closely  licr« 
below  that  tUruughout  Kternity  itcaii  never  be  brought 
nearer  to  Ihetn, — iu  the  lufintta  And  thu&  does  Ibe  poor 
child  of  Etemity,  cast  forth  from  his  native  home,  yet  sur- 
rounded on  all  nidcs  by  hia  heavenly  inheritance  which  his 
trembling  hantl  fears  to  grasp,  wander  nilh  fu'jilive  and 
uncertain  Gtep  throughout  the  waste, eroi^where  la))uiiriiig 
to  etftubli«h  for  bini3«lf  a  dwelling- place,  but  ha|^pily  vwr 
reminded,  by  the  speedy  downfall  of  each  of  his  successive 
habitations,  that  ho  can  find  peace  nowhere  but  id  bis 
father's  bouse. 

Thus, ray  hearers,  is  the  True  Life  necessarily  Blessetloow 
itself;  and  the  Apparent  Life  necesaarily  Un blessed uess. 

And  now  consider  with  me  the  following: — I  sav,  the 
clcuicDt,  the  atmosphere,  the  subfttauiial  form — if  tbii»  Iat(«r 
expressioa  may  be  better  uuderstood — tbe  element,  ibo 
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iittiiospliere,  tho  substantial  form  of  the  J.'ni«  Life,  js 
TuotGiiT. 

Tri  (lie  Unt  ptnc-o,  no  une  siirel}'  will  be  (li^posecl,  ttcri- 
ousl^',  am)  in  tlip  proper  nieaiiitig  of  tlie  wonls,  to  ascribe 
Life  and  nicsseducs*  to  auytbiiig  wliicli  is  not  coii&cioiis 
of  itself.  All  Life  lliiis  prc-»upposc-8  self-couscluusucss.  and 
'  ^  it  is  svlf-cousciouBtiL-ss  uluuc-  ivliicli  is  nble  to  lay  liuld  of 
Life  njii!  innlie  it  ati  ubjuct  of  ciijo^inciit. 

Tiuiatlieti: — Tlie  True  Life  ami  its  Bii>Bs«dnc9e  consists 
ill  n  union  with  the  Unclinn''«ab!e  and  Elcrnal :  but  tlicr 
KtcriKil  can  be  approijciiilBd  only  by  TLoiight,  and  is  in  no 
other  way  :ippruiu:bnble  by  us.  Tlie  One  nud  Uncliaiigeablfi 
iu  itpprubeiHlt<d  as  tlie  fmindation  of  oiira«lvts  aud  of  tlie 
world,  and  tliis  in  a  double  respect: — partly  as  the  cause 
mrlirreby  n.11  tbingii  have  come  into  r.xisti;iici.-,  nnd  bave  not 
remnlni'd  tti  mere  iiotliiu!i;iicHaj  partly  tb.'it  in  Ilini,  and  in 
His  c»8c-ntiiil  nature— wliiuli  iu  tbis  way  i^iily  is  cou- 
ctfiviibltj  to  us,  but  in  all  otUer  ways  remains  wholly 
inconceivable — is  containc-d  the  cause  why  nil  tilings 
«xist  fis  thfff  are  aud  in  no  oibcr  way.  Ajid  tbus  tie 
True  Life  and  ils  Blossednese  consiets  in  Tboiiglit ;  ibat 
is,  ill  a  curtail!  defiiiilw  view  of  ourselves  and  tlie  world, 
OS  proceeding  from  tlie  essential,  self-contained  Divins 
Nature: — and  therefore  .1  Dontrino  of  Blessed ness  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  Uoctnne  ol  Knowledge,  since  ihere  is 

^aOtutolj  aU  Ulbei  dUltrtmi!Hlt|ft  llnfrt-i-mAnt   kr.r.«rl|^y^ 


Iu  ttie  mind,— in  tbc  SGlf-supportittg  life  of  Tliouglit, — 
Life  itself  subsists,  for  bfj'ond  the  mind  there  i.s  no  true 
ExistoDCe.  To  live  truly,  means  to  tbink  truly,  and  to 
discern  tbc  truth. 

Thus  it  is: — let  no  one  bo  deceived  by  the  iuvcctlvas 
wbicb,  ill  these  later  godlc:ss  iiud  soulless  times,  are  poured 
forth  on  wbnt  is  termed  speculation.  It  is  a  striking  charao 
ti;ri)itic  of  these  invectives  that  they  proceed  from  thu»e 
outy  who  know  nothing  of  spc-culatioo ; — no  one  who  doeti 
kiiow  it  has  inveighed  against  it.     It  is  oaly  to  tbc  lugh<»b 
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flight  of  timiigtit  tliat  iTic  GoJhca<l  U  rcvcftled,  and  it  U  to 
be  apprehondcd  by  no  other  sense  whatever  ; — to  «celc  1o 
make  men  suspicions  uf  this  mcDtAl  cAbrt,  is  to  wish  to  ciit 
tbem  off  for  ever  from  Qod  and  from  the  enjoymeut  of 
Blessedness. 

Wherein  should  Life  and  the  Blessedness  of  Life  hate 
their  element  if  ihey  had  it  not  in  Thought  i  PerliapB  in 
certain  sensations  and  feelings,  vrith  refereuce  to  which  it 
matteranottous  wbellivrthey  minister  to  the  grossest  sen- 
sual enjoyments  or  thft  roost  refined  spiritual  raptures  t 
How  coutd  a  more  feeling,  which  by  it*  very  nature  is  de- 
pendent  on  circumstance,  secure  for  itself  att  eternal  and 
unohaiiguable  dui'alioti? — and  how  could  wc,  amid  the  ob- 
scurity which,  fur  thu  same  reason,  necessarily  acoompanies 
mere  feeling,  inwardly  perceive  and  enjoy  such  au  un- 
changeable continuance  ?  No:  it  is  only  the  light  of  pure 
Knowledge,  thoroughly  trnuspareiit  tn  itself,  and  in  free 
possession  of  all  that  it  contains,  which,  hy  means  of  this 
clcnmeHS,  can  ensure  its  unalterable  cnJurancc. 

Or,  sball  the  Blessed  Life  consist  in  virtuous  conduct  ait<l 
behaviour  t  Wl>at  Ihs  profane  call  virtue, — i.«.  thata  man 
pursue  his  calling  or  occupation  in  n  legitimate  way,  give 
other  men  their  due,  and  perhaps  bi'stow  something  on  tha 
poor:— this  virtue  will,  hereafter  as  hitherto,  be  exacted  by 
law,  and  prompted  hy  natnml  sympathy.  But  no  one  can 
rise  to  True  Virtue,  to  god-like,  creative  action,  whence 
arisea  everything  True  and  Good  in  this  world,  who  does 
not  lovingly  embrace  the  Godhead  in  clear  comprehen- 
sion ;  while  be  who  does  so  embrace  it  will  thus  net 
without  either  formal  intention  or  positive  reward,  and 
cannot  act  otherwise. 

We  do  not  here,  by  any  meanfi,  promulgate  n  new  doctrine 
regarding  the  spiritual  world,  lnut  this  is  the  old  doctrine 
which  ha.s  been  taught  in  all  a;;cs.  'Ilius,  for  cxariijile. 
Christianity  makes  Faith  tht-  one  indispvnsalile  condition  of 
True  Life  aud  Blessed ni-S",  and  reject?,  as  vrorthleiiH  and 
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deiiJ,  everythiii^f  witliout  exce|ilion  tluit  does  not  spring 
fruu)  Lliis  Faitli.  But,  th'ia  i\il\i  in  tha  same  tliitig  wliicli 
wo  liavo  iiero  iiainiMl  TlidiigLit:— th«itiilv  true  view  of  our- 
fiEiIvGs.nnJ  of  the  woilil,  ill  the  One  Uiicljangeable  Divine 
IJeing.  It  is  uiily  aFter  this  Fnttli, — it.  tltii  cloiir  aud 
living  Thought, — hn*  iliiinppearctj  from  the  world  that 
muii  linve  plaflod  tlio  nondiiioiis  of  the  Blessed  Lifo  in 
what  is  called  virliio,  and  thus  soiiglit  u  uobte  fruit  on  & 
vild  and  viucuUivatL'd  stuui. 

To  Oiln  Lifo,  the  (funeral  chnracturlKticiE  uf  wliicU  liuve 
been  aut  forth  in  this  preliminary  sketch,  I  liave  here  pro- 
misul  tu  point  you  tin;  way; — I  liavu  pledj^ed  myscirtoiihnw 
ycri]  the  nicanH  by  winch  this  Bleaf^eci  Lifa  may  hn  AttAltied 
aud  enjoyed.  Thi*  instructiou  may  he  comprised  in  a  single 
remark,  this  naiiioly: — It  ia  not  rc(|iiirod  of  man  that  he 
slioul")  oreate  the  Eternal,  which  he  could  never  do; — the 
Ktcrnal  Ik  in  him,  »nd  snirninids  him  at  all  times; — he  has 
but  to  forsake  the  Tiansit^iry  and  Penshable  with  which  the 
True  Life  can  never  unite,  aud  thereupon  the  Eteninl,  with 
alt  its  Blesaednciis,  will  forthwith  descend  and  dwell  with 
bin).  We  caanot  win  Blessedcieas,  l^ut  we  may  cfutt  away 
our  wretchcdocss;  aud  Ihereupou  Blcsscduess  will  forthwith 
of  itsolf  supply  the  vacant  place.  Blessedness,  as  wo  liavo 
seeu,  is  uuwaveriiig  repose  in  the  One  Etonial;  wrelehed- 
nosK  is  vagrajicy  uuiid  the  Manifold  and  Transitory;  and 
ihereforo  tbeeouditlou  of  htcoiniur)  blessed  is  tho  return 
of  our  lov«  from  the  Many  to  the  Oiie. 

That  which  ia  vaj^rant  amid  the  Miitifold  aud  Tiausitory 
is  dissolved,  poured  forth,  aud  spread  abroad  like  water; 
because  of  its  duairc  to  love  lhi»  and  that  aud  many 
things  besides,  it  really  loviis  uothiu;,';  and  just  becnuac  it 
would  be  everywhere  at  kiomc.it  is  nowhere  at  home.  This 
vagrancy  isourpecidiar  nature,  nud  in  it  we  are  born.  For 
thi«  reason  the  return  of  tha  n^ptJl  ^^  '-^"=  ^'"*  H't'tw***!^ 
which  Dcver~iu-rsey  by  thflj:Qmman  wo**'  af  tUings  but 
must  be  brought  about  bv  our  own  uffort,  appcara  aa  eancAn-. 
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iratum  ortbo  mind,  mid  ita  ipdwolli^fg  ">  i'^Hfj    at  titrnrtf, 
"*Wi  '"  "PPWi^'o"  *■"  '*■■'  """TT  flJ"tiA  .nil  p]i^y    atniil  tlrn 

manifold  diversities  of  life; — and  aa  jn-ofaundtlioughiJiJtttsa, 
in  opposition  tv  Itie  ll^vnMie&TlM  Tn0Ui>11llwiiJUUi  wLiieh. 
vliiU  it  }ias  much  to  comprehend,  yet  comprolii^ndii  uolb- 
ing  thoroughly.  This  profauiid  n.ntl  thoughtful  earnaatncss,  ' 
this  striot  couccutration  of  the  mind,  and  its  indwolliug  in 
itsulf,  IK  tlio  uiie  condition  uuJer  wliich  th«  filtissed  Life 
can  appruach  us;  but  undt^r  this  cunditiou  it  approaches 
and  dwells  with  uh  sural/  and  infallibly. 

It  in  certainly  true,  thnt,  by  tbi»  withdrawal  of  our  mind 
from  the  Visible,  tlie  objects  of  our  former  love  fade  from 
our  view,  and  gi-aduallj  disappear,  until  wo  regaiu  them 
clothed  with  fresh  beauty  in  lite  atlher  of  tlie  new  worH 
which  rises  before  us;  and  that  our  whole  previou*  life 
perishes,  until  we  regaiu  it  as  a  slight  adjunct  to  the  new 
life  which  begins  within  us.  But  this  is  the  destiny  iu- 
separable  from  all  Fiuite  Existeuce;  ouly  through  dealli 
does  it  cuter  into  life.  Whatever  ia  mortal  must  die,  no- 
thing can  deliver  it  from,  the  jiuwcr  of  its  own  nature  ;  io 
the  Apparent  Lifeit  diescoutiuually;  where  the  True  [<ife 
bcgine,  in  that  one  death  it  dies  for  ever,  and  f«r  all  the 
utikuown  series  of  future  deathi*  which  in  the  Apjiaretit 
Life  may  yet  lie  before  it 

1  liavo  promised  to  show  you  the  way  towards  the  BIcsseil 
Life  1  But  with  what  .ippUcationi,  and  under  what  images, 
forms. and  conceptions,  shall  such  instruction  be  addressee) 
tothiaage.in  these  circumolauces?  The  images  and  forms 
of  ihueetabUslifd  rtrliKiuu,  which  say  the  same  tbiii^^s  which 
alone  we  can  say  bcr«,  and  which  say  them  besides  in  tho 
same  way  in  which  alone  wo  can  say  them  here-,  bc-cauM  it 
is  the  most  fitting  way, — these  imager  and  formt>  hav«  been 
fiiKt  ofalt  emptied  of  their  siguiBcauce,  theu  opeuly  derided, 
and  lastly  given  over  to  Kileiit  and  polite  contempt  Tlie 
propoai  lions  and  hyllugismii  of  the  phi  lose  jiberri  are  .iccused 
of  beiug  pcniicioufl  to  the  country  aud  the  nation,  and  buU' 
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vcreivc  of  aounJ  seoae,  and  tliat  before  a  tribunal  where 
ncitlier  accuser  nor  jud^e  appears; — und  this  miglit  be  en- 
dured:— but  wliat  is  worse,  every  oiie  wlio  will  licliei'e  it 
is  luld  beTurelmml  thnt  he  can  tievnr  nmlenitnncl  those 
propositioDR  and  syllo^ixms  ; — irith  this  otiject.  thai  he 
niay  not  accept  the  words  iu  their  natural  sense  and  as 
they  stand,  but  seek  buliind  tlicm  fur  sumo  peculiar  and 
hidden  meaning; — ami  in  this  way  mificoucoption  and 
confusiuu  are  sure  to  arise. 

Or,  oven  were  it  possible  to  discover  forms  and  appliea- 
tious  by  means  of  which  w«  might  eomuiiinicale  such  iu- 
structiuu,  huw  should  wb  aivaL:«u  a  Jeslra  to  receive  it, — 
here,  where  it  is  universally  tanght,  and  now  with  greater 
applause  than  ever,  that  despair  of  all  salvation  is  the  only 
po3;iiihle  salvation  ;— that  tlie  faith  that  mankind  arc  but 
the  sport  of  au  arbitrary  and  capricious  God  is  the 
only  true  wisiloiii ; — and  where  he  nho  Btill  bulicvcs  iu 
God  and  Tnitb,  and  in  Life  ami  Blessedness  tliercin,  is 
laughed  at  ns  an  inexperienced  boy  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  world  X 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  liavo  yet  courage  in  s.tore ;  and  to 
have  striven  for  a  praiauworthy  end.  even  if  it  be  in  vain,  is 
yet  worth  (lur  labour.  I  see  before  me  jiow,  and  I  hope 
fltill  to  See  here,  persons  who  have  piirtnkvn  m  tht  best  cul- 
tnre  which  our  age  nflbrda.  First  of  all,  women,  to  whom, 
by  the  social  arrangemcats  of  mankind,  has  hoeii  assigned 
the  task  of  caring  for  the  minor  external  wants,  and 
also  for  tho  dccuratious  of  human  life, — an  employment 
wliicb,  more  than  any  other,  distracts  the  mind  and 
draws  it  away  from  clear  and  earne.vt  reflection, — wiiile, 
by  way  of  compensation,  wise  nature  haa  implanted  in 
them  warmer  aspirations  towards  the  Eternal,  and  a 
mure  refine^l  perception  of  it  Then  I  nee  before  rno 
men  of  business,  whose  calling  drags  tbeni,  every  day 
of  their  lives,  through  many  and  varied  details,  wliich 
are,  indeed,  connected  with  the  Eternal  and  Unchauge- 
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able,  but  so  that  not  every  one  cad  discover,  at  tbo 
first  glance,  tbe  liiik  that  unites  th«m.  I^stl}-,  leoc  boforo 
Die  youug  Hcbulare,  in  whom  the  form  id  ivliich  the  EtctTiaJ 
iscJostiDCil  to  jiorviule  thuir  being  still  lalioiirs  in  the  jirc* 
paration  of  it*  future  aboilc.  While,  with  rftfereiicc  to  tliia 
lattdi'  c1a«s,  I  may  porlifips  vcn  ture  to  Hatter  mvKel  f  u  illi  the 
hopo  that  suum  of  my  RuygctttiuD)*  may  contribute  towards 
tliul  prcjtaratioii,  with  reference  to  thu  two  former  clasiivs,  I 
iiiaki:  far  muru  nioJcst  |jrt.-tonsiun&  I  luk  them  only  to 
ucccpt  from  mu  what  llicy  uii<;ht  dutibtkss  liave  acquired 
for  themselves  itidopendent  uf  my  liel|),  but  which  I  acquire 
with  leBslalwiur  and  by  ashortt-r  path. 

^\niilu  all  these  arw  distuibod  and  divided  bv  the  multi- 
farioiis  objects  to  wbich  th«ir  lliuughts  inuKtIte  nppiie*!,  tho 
philoiopher  pursues,  in  solitarj-  silence  and  in  unbroken 
concentratiun  O'f  mind,  his  einyle  and  undcviating  course 
towards  the  Good,  the  Ik-autifid,  and  theTnie;  and  haa  for 
bis  daily  labour  that  to  whicii  others  can  only  retturt  ut 
times  for  rest  and  refrcsbuicnl  after  toil.  Tlii«  fortunate  lot 
has  fallen  upon  mc  among  (.th<>rs  ;  and  therefore  I  now  pro- 
pose to  caranuinicat»  tii  you  here,  ko  far  ax  I  mysolf  poswni 
it  aud  uuderetaud  how  to  communicate  it  to  you,  wliatever 
may  be  bo  appropriated  froui  my  speculativo  IaljourB,iriti-Ni- 
giblato  tlie  general  mind,  and  conducive  tothe  attainment 
of  the  OooJ,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Eternal. 
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Stkict  order  trnJ  method  will,  naturally  andwitliout  fartbtr 
care  oD  our  port,  ariso  througliutu  tlie  wlmle  suliject-mattor 
uf  tUu  (iiscoiirses  which  I  here  propose  to  addre&s  to  ^'ou,  aa 
soon  as  we  shall  Lave  m.iJe  good  our  enlrauce  withiu  its 
Imundarius  and  set  our  fuot  firiiilj'  on  its  doinalii.  As  yet 
vrenrc  still  uecupied  n'JIli  lliis  last-muuuoiivd  biuiiueits;  aad 
with  regard  to  it.  the  chief  thing  wc  have  now  to  do  is  to 
acquire  a  clearer  and  fr<K:r  iubiglit  into  the  uasciitiat  prin- 
ciples which  w«r«  Mt  forth  iu  our  last  lecture.  Id  our  ueat 
lecture  we  shall  go  orcr  ouce  again  that  which  we  have 
alreatlysaid;  pnweeditig  however  from  a  different  ntarting- 
poiiit,  mid  uniptoying  a  dilVerent  language. 

For  to-day  I  entreat  you  to  enter  with  me  ou  thefolloir- 
ing  preliminary  considerations  : — 

Vt'u  iriah  to  acquire  a  eUar  inaight.  I  twid : — clearncsa, 
however,  is  only  to  be  foond  in  tlvptb;  on  the  snrfncu  there 
ueverlivtaii^bt  but  (obscurity  and  cuiifufiiou.  Tie,  theicfun-, 
who  invites  you  to  clear  koowkilge.  niiiiti  necessarily  in- 
vite you  to  descend  with  bim  into  Ibo  deptbii  of  thought,  ^ 
And  tlius  I  will  by  no  moms  di-»y.  but  rather  openly  declare 
at  the  outut^  that  I  hare  alremly  in  my  previouH  lcctur« 
touched  upon  the  deepest  foundations  and  elements  of  all 
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knovvlc*Ige,  bcjOLnl  wliicli  tlit-re  is  no  knoivleijge;  and  that 
ill  my  uiiXl  lucturu  1  [ncjpttse  lu  svi  furtli  these  same  cle- 
tlieuts, — or,  ill  tliu  lau^uu^'t:  uf  Lhu  achoul^  Uie  [irnruiiiicluat 
Mctapliysics  aud  Ontology, — ia  a  diffet-ctit  and  indeed  iu 
a  popular  way. 

Agaiiiit  siicli  an  uuOortaking  as  tiie  |iresent,two  ol)j«c- 
tions  arc  coiiiinmily  urged, — eilliet-  tbni  it  ir  impcsiiihU  to 
trent  tlinse  utibjectH  in  a  popular  way,  or  tlint  it  is  tin- 
adnisahU  to  do  so,— the  latter  objection  being  sumutiiiies 
made  by  p)ii1u»iiplicrs  wlio  would  willingly  make  a  mystery 
of  tliuir  knowledge  ;  »nd  1  must  bef<jre  all  lliitt^s  aiistver 
tlii-su  oljjvctioiis.  ill  order  tbal  in  addltli^u  lu  tim  diSiciillies 
of  llio  sulijcct  iUcdf  1  may  ti<jl  besides  liaw  to  combat  an 
aversion  to  it  on  your  part, 

Iu  llie  firfil  place,  as  regards  tbc  poasibility : — I  iurleed  do 
not  kuinv  wliotber  iiiiy  pbilosoplior  wliatwver,  ov  in  particu- 
lar myself,  liaa  tvor  succeedt-d  or  uver  khall  succeed  in  «le- 
vating,  by  way  of  popular  iuslrncUon,  tliuse  wlio  eitbcr  wit) 
not  or  cannot  study  philosophy  fiystcmatically  to  Uic  com- 
prebennion  of  itA  rinidamental  truths.  But,  on  the  othei 
baud,  1  do  know,  and  perceive  with  absolute  certainty,  the 
two  following  truths  ; — Firtl,  that  if  any  man  do  not  at- 
tain to  insight  into  thetQ  elemunts  of  all  knowledge, — the 
artistic  and  Hystcmatic  devulopment  ufwlLich  alone,  but  not 
tbeir  substance,  has  become  the  exclusive  property  of  iei«n> 
liGc  philosophy, — if  any  man,  1  say,  do  not  attain  to  insigbt 
into  thc8u  elements  of  all  knowledge,  then  sii[:li  a  mau  can 
likewiKo  never  attain,  to  Thought,  and  to  n  true  inward  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  but  rL^cunins  outbrallcd  within  the 
limits  of  mere  Opinion,  and,  duriog  Lis  whole  life,  is  never 
&  proper  individual  mind,  but  only  ftn  appendix  to  other 
minds;  Uo  wants  an  organ  of  the  spiritual  sense  and  that 
the  noldest  of  lliem  all : — that,  Uiereforo,  the  osserlioti,  that 
it  is  naitlier  possible  nor  advisable  to  elevate  those  who  cnn- 
nol  study  philosophy  syateniaticnlly  to  ftn  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  spiritual  world  by  some  other  meajia,  is  jnat 
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equivnlcDt  to  tlits,  that  it  is  itnposstbte  tlmt  any  one  nlio 
has  not  stmlied  in  tlic  schools  sIioiiUl  ever  nttain  fo  true 
Tliouglit  and  spiritual  independence;  the  acliool  alone.and 
uotbiDg  but  the  scliool,  being  tlie  sole  progenitor  and  nura- 
tug  inoitier  of  mind; — or  that, even  were  it  possible,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  ever  to  girc  epiritital  freedom  to  the  iin- 
K-jinicd,  but  that  these  should  always  rcninin  under  the 
gunrdiaiislnp  ofprotendcd  philosopbers.n  inero  appnno^o  to 
their  suvereiymiiiJt-TstaLdiiig.  For  tbe  test,  the  disliuclioii 
wliicli  wehav*  here  touched  upon  between  true  Thought 
anil  mere  Opinion  -vWX  bucutiic  perfectly  dear  and  distinct 
Al  the  iieginning  of  mir  next  lecture. 

Secondly,  I  know  and  perceive,  with  like  certainty,  the 
following : — that  it  ia  only  by  means  of  Tbought.  proper, 
pure,  and  true  thought,  and  absolutely  by  iio  other  organ, 
that  man  can  approach  the  Godhead' and  the  Bles&ctl  Life 
which  proceeds  frotn  the  Go4]head,  and  can  bring  them 
homu  to  liiiuMiir; — that  therefore  the  avterlion  that  it  is 
iinpouible  to  commiiiiicate  pmronnd  tntth  in  a  popular 
way  i*  eqiiivaloiit  to  this.— that  only  through  a  ayfite- 
iiialie  Htndy  of  philosophy  >>  it  possible  for  tiian  to 
elevate  bimtclf  to  Iteligiou  aud  itJi  blewiogs,  aud  that 
every  one  who  i«  not  a  philosopher  nuiit  remain  fwr 
«ver  shut  out  from  God  and  his  kingdom.  In  our  argu- 
ment everything  depeudti  upon  the  principle  that  the 
True  God  and  the  True  Ueliyion  are  to  be  approached 
and  cotnprclitnded  ouly  by  piire  Thought;  and  we  must 
often  dwell  upon  this  principle  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  evident  on  nil  aides.  Itvllgiou  docs  not  coiisitl  in  that 
wherein  it  is  placed  by  the  common  mode  of  thought, — 
namely  in  this,  that  man  itboiild  believe,  be  of  opJDJoti, 
and  rest  satisfied,  because  do  one  has  the  hardihood  lo 
assert  the  opposite, — hia  Wlief  resting  wliolly  on  hearsay 
and  outward  assurauce. — (hat  there  is  a  Guu: — this  is  a 
vulgar  sui>erstitiou  by  which,  at  most,  a  ilefectirt!  police 
system  may  be  remedied,  while  the  inward  nature  of  man 
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I  reiiiAins  as  bad  as  before,  and  indeed  rtequently  is  made 
/  worse,  siuce  lie  runns  tlas  God  nftur  liis  owii  iiutigc,  and  in 
I  Jiim  only  maiiiitticturus  a  new  ]trc>[i  for  Ms  uvru  corriiptiou, 
But  bcrcii)  Rutlgiou  docs  consist,  tliat  man  in  his  own  per- 
son rttid  not  ill  ilmt  of  another,  with  his  own  spiritual  eye 
and  nut  through  tlinlufniiulh(*r, should  ii)imadiati?l_vh«holtl, 
have,  anil  possoss  Ootl.  This,  however,  is  possible  oulv  by 
m^ns  of  ]iurt,  iudi*[)en(!ent  Thought,  for  only  throtip^h  this 
does  man  assmnp  true  and  real  pemoiuiUtj'.anil  tbi3  alnne  is 
the  eye  to  which  God  can  become  visible.  Pure  Tlioiight 
h  itself  the  Divine  Kxi^^tence  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  haiiJ. 
thu  I>ivifie  Existence,  in  its  immediate  essence,  i»  nothing 
else  than  pure  Thotigbt. 

Besidea,  to  look  nt  this  matter  historicnlly,  the  assHmp- 
tioii  tliat  nbsolntoly  all  men  without  exception  may  come 
to  tJie  knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  the  cflfort  to  rniuo  them 
all  to  tlii«  knuwlt?ilge,  is  the  assumption  and  the  cf^jrl  of 
Chrintiauity ;  and,  since  Christianity  is  the  dcvclopiuy 
])rinciplu  mid  peculiar  characteristic  of  motlera  time,  this 
aMsuniptiou  ami  thin  effort  fonn  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Aga  of  the  New  Testament.  Now  the  two  ciproBaions, — 
to  elevate  aJI  men  without  exception  to  the  knowledge  of 
OoJ, — anJ,  to  communicate  to  mankind  at  large  the  deep- 
eet  elements  and  found atioiis  of  knowledge  in  another  way 
than  that  of  systematic  instruction^ — mean  strictly  and 
entirely  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  every  one  who  does  not  wish  to  return  to  the  ancient 
bime»  of  Hcathcudom  must  admit  not  only  the  possibility, 
but  the  irroinissibic  duty,  of  coiiituuiucatiiig  to  tncn  tlio 
profoumlcfit  principles  of  kui)wlc<lgo  in  a  gcncmlly  com- 
prehensible form. 

But, — to  cliiso  tliis  ar!][nmcnt  for  tbi?  possibility  of  a 
popular  (!XpO!iiliou  of  the  profouudest  truth  with  tbi!  nioKt 
decisive  proof,  that  of  facts: — Hits  then  this  knowledge, — 
nbicb  we  have  undertaken,  by  means  of  these  lectures,  to 
unfold  in  those  who  as  vet  luive  it  not,  and  to  strengthen 
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4ii<i  purify  ill  (host-  who  a]r*n<ly  ])ossie8S  it, — haa  it  never 
until  oiir  llriiu  liveri  present  in  tbe  wtirld,  and  do  we  pre- 
tend now  to  iutraduce  sonicthing  wholly  new  ami  liitlierto 
nowhere  disc()vcrab]«?  Wc  would  not  winh  to  think  that 
this  Jattor  had  even  bccu  said  of  us  ;  but,  on  the  continrr, 
we  mfttDt&iu.  that  this  knowledge,  in  aU  its  clettrueea  nnd 
purity,  which  wo  can  hy  no  menus  8iii*pfis«,  (lud  in  every 
aye  from  the  origin  of  Christiauity  downwards,  although 
for  the  most  part  unracoguized,  and  qtoq  persecuted  by 
the  dominant  churcl*.  ban  yet,  lien*  and  tliere,  secretly 
Tilled  the  minds  of  men  and  disseminated  tt«clf  abrond. 
Oil  tli«  other  hand,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
method  of  clear,  consecutiro.  systematic,  and  scientific  de- 
ductioD,  by  which  wq  for  our  part  have  attained  to  tliis 
knowledge,  1)03  in  former  times,  not  indeed  io  respect  of 
trial,  hut  certainly  in  respect  of  Hucoess,  been  uokoown  id 
the  world  ;  and  tlint,  under  tlie  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  our 
gi-cat  forefatlierB.ithasheen  for  the  most  part  our  own  work. 
If.  then,  this  Bcientific.  phiioaophica]  insight  was  Wfore 
awanting.  in  what  way  did  Christ,  or — since,  in  his  case, 
some  <vUl  assume  for  it  a  miraculous,  supernatural  origin, 
which  I  will  not  here  dispute,— in  what  way  did  Christ's 
Apostleii, — in  what  way  did  all  those  who,  from  their  time 
down  to  our  own,  have  posieaited  this  knowledge, — in 
what  way  did  thoy  actually  acquire  it  ?  Among  the  for- 
mer, 88  among  the  latter,  there  were  nmny  very  unlearned 
pcrtons,  wholly  ignorant  of  philosophy  or  even  opposed  to 
it;  the  fim  amoug  them  who  meiiilted  with  philoicjithy  at 
all,  and  with  whose  philoi^phy  wo  are  actpinintcd,  so 
philosophized  that  it  is  catty  for  the  oducated  man  to  per- 
ceive ihAt  it  was  not  to  their  philosAphy  thai  they  owed 
their  insight.  But  to  say,  that  they  did  not  ohtnin  that 
insight  by  way  of  philosophy,  is  just  to  lay,  that  they  did 
nlitnin  it  in  a  p<ipulnr  way.  Why  iheii  shfinid  that  which 
hna  been  |KUBihk>  iKirotofori*,  in  an  unbroken  wi^ueiice  for 
□early  two  thousand  years,   bo  now  imposfiiblel     Why 
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sboiiIJ  tliat  wliicb  was  jwssible  with  very  imperfect  nirls, 
at  a  itt-riiJil  wlieii  yfiu-ral  enllgliteuinent  wns  nowhere  to 
be  fi)iiiiii  ill  lite  wurld,  hv  uu  louf^er  posniblc  uovi  wiien 
thd  needful  al<la  have  becii  perfcct«d,  luiU,  nt  lea$t  in  pbilo- 
e»pby,  tlitt  requisite  enliyl!it.eiim«iit  exists}  Wliy  eimuld 
tliat  whioii  wns  posiiihlo  wljen  religions  faith  ami  natural 
uuders landing  were  yet  nt  variance  to  a  certain  extent, 
Ijecome  impossible  now  that  tliey  have  been  reconciled  to 
each  ulUur,  iiuJ,  foiitetting  theii-  former  disunion,  pursue 
ill  friendship  one  nnil  the  same  end  f 

TImt  which  follows  most  decisively  from  all  these  con- 
sideration* 13  tlie  duly  incumbent  npoii  every  man  wlio  is 
penetrated  by  thi-i  higher  knowledge  to  exert  all  his  pnwerg 
to  coininunicnto  that  knowledge,  wherever  possible,  to  the 
whole  hrotlieihood  of  Imnianity  ;  presenting  it  to  each  in- 
dividual in  that  foim  in  which  it  is  most  accessible  to 
him  ;  never  deU-vting  witli  liiniself.  nor  wavering  in  doubf., 
whether  or  tiot  it  may  succeed,  but  labouring  as  if  it  must 
of  necetnity  succeed ;  and  after  each  completed  cSbrt, 
rising  with  new  and  fresh  vigour  as  if  nothing  had  yet 
been  nttainc<i ; — and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  duty  of  each 
individual  who  n  not  yet  in  posaossioii  of  this  knowledge, 
or  who  dijL'S  not  pussoss  it  in  fitting  cleariiess  and  freedom 
emd  as  an  cvcr-pieseut  [lo-isessiun.  to  ilcvoti;  Liriiaelf  tvliolly 
and  unrcacrvedly  lu  t,lie  instruction  thus  oflered  to  him, 
as  if  it  were  dc;sI-inod  for  him  eai>ecially,  and  belonged  to 
him.  and  numt  of  necessily  he  understood  by  liim  ;  not 
fearfully  and  timidly  exclaiming  "All  I  shall  I  indeed 
i,indenitnnd  it  V  or,  "  I>ii  I  then  understand  it  rightly?" 
TJntJcrJitand  Mrighthj,  inlhcBensenf  perfect  com  prehension, 
would  be  8.aying  nnicli ; — in  this  sense,  these  lectures  may 
lierliaiw  bo  vuiderstuod  fully  only  by  such  as  could  theni> 
selves  have  spoken  llieni.  But  it  will  have  been  uuder- 
atood,  and  that  not  efroiteoaelj/.  ty  every  otic  who,  moved 
by  these  ditfoiirses.  is  elevated  above  the  cominuu  view 
uf  the  woi'id.  and  insjiireil  with  exalted  BOiitimcikts  and 
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TWolvea.  The  reciprocal  obligation  to  both  these  duties 
Ilea  at  tlie  fouiidatiou  of  the  coiilrjicl  vfn  ei)t«i«<l  iiitu  at 
the  tegitiiiing  uf  tliesu  lectures.  I  will  uuweariedly  search 
fur  new  Forms,  applications,  and  couibinatiiinB,  as  if  it  were 
imposstble  to  make  myaelf  fnllv  iotclligiblo  to  jfoii : — do 
vou  on  the  other  haoJ.  tliat  is,  ;oii  who  seek  instructiun 
li«re — fur  to  tlic  others  1  willingly  limit  iiiyselT  to  counsel 
— dv  you  pioceed  with  eamestneM  and  courage  to  the 
business,  as  if  yoa  had  to  understand  me  by  hints  or  half 
words  «nly  ; — and  in  this  way  I  bejieve  that  we  ihail  agree 
well  together. 

Tliuiie  considerations  ou  the  pustiiliilily  and  necessity  of  a 
generally  cumpni'beusibtuexiKisitiuuoflbedeepeBt  elements 
of  knowledyc  nciiuiru  a  new  si^ificoucc  and  coavincing 
power,  when  we  cjtamine  mure  strictly  the  peculiar  and 
cliaracteriEtic  distinction  between  tliu  I'upulftr  and  the 
Scientitic  discourGe ; — a  dtetiuction  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  virtually  unknown,  and  which,  in  partifular, 
lies  n-liully  coneeatcd  from  those  who  talk  »>  readily  of 
the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  jmpuUir  expositions. 
The  Scientific  discourse  elindnates  truth  from  ainou^ 
the  erroi's  which  surround  and  upjKWH  it  on  all  sides 
and  iu  every  form  ;aud,  by  dcuiulitiuu  of  these  ojiposing 
viuws  as  error  luid  as  irujKtssiblc  tu  true  thought, xhows 
the  tritth  an  that  which  alone  remains  after  (.hair  ex- 
elusion,  and  therefore  as  the  only  possible  truth : — and 
iu  this  Si'paratiou  uf  opposiles,  and  elucidation  of  the 
truth  fmn  the  confused  ehaus  iu  which  truth  and  error 
lie  miuglcd  together,  consists  the  jxiculiar  and  character- 
istic nature  of  the  SeiuutiHc  discourse.  By  this  method 
tnilh  emerges  before  our  eyes  out  of  a  world  full  of 
error.  Nun  it  is  obvious  thai  the  philosopher,  before 
such  sifltug  of  truth,  before  he  could  uitliur  prr>j<.-rt  or  U^gin 
it,  aud  therefore  iiidependeut  of  scicutilie  proof,  uiusl  al- 
ready possioss  (ruth.  Hut  bow  Could  he  allain  possession  of 
it  except  by  tlio  guidance  of  aiiatura]  seiue  of  initli  ivhicU 
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exists  ilk  him  with  higher  power  thau  ju  his  coateciiKira- 
nesl— adJ  id  ^rhut  ulhcr  way,  then,  has  hu  al  JirNt 
attaiDcd  it  but  by  the  uun,rtifici»l  popular  way  ?  To 
this  jiatural  sense  of  truth,  vrltich  is  thus  soen  to  be  the 
etartiiig-poiul  uveii  of  Bci<.'utific  pliilusophy,  ths  Pupular 
tliscoui'se  nJ(]reBseti  itsi-lf  iiniiieihately  without  calliiig 
aught  eUe  lo  its  aid,^ — setting  forth  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  purely  ami  Minply.  an  it  is  iti 
itself  aiiii  iiut  ii8  it  stands  opposed  to  error, — and  c«l- 
culutcB  upon  thv  »)K>utiLueou8  assent  of  thie  ualural 
sense  of  triitli.  This  discourao  eiinnut  indeuj  yjrot-c  ariy- 
thUi^,  but  it  muat  Cfitalnly  ha  undcraivod j  lor  int'olhgcuco 
it«elf  is  th«  ouly  orguu  wh«r«hy  n^«  can  apprclicnd  its  im- 
port, and  without  this  it  cannot  reach  us  fit  alt-  Thti  Scien- 
tific discourse  presupposes  in  tiic  hearer  au  eutaiijfltjuunit  in 
the  meshes  of  error,  and  addrestics  Itself  to  x  diseased  ajid 
perverted  gpintual  nature  ; — tlie  Popular  diiscuuist:  prLSuji- 
posos  an  open  and  amdid  miud,  and  appeals  tn  a  healthy, 
although  nut  suffidcntlyciiItiTuted,  spiritual  nature.  After 
all  this,  how  can  iht-  pliilnsophur  ciiterlaiii  a  doubt  that 
the  natural  sense  of  truth  in  luan  is  sullicicut  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  since  be  himself  has 
ntlniued  lij  that  biiuwlvdj^e  liy  this  means  and  no  other/ 

Bui  iiolw'ilhstai)diiij^tbai  tliecuuiprcheuiuon  of  tlip  ilecp- 
est  trujlm  iirj}i.iit.^n^  hy  lueans  of  a  popular  expoKitlon.  is 
possible, — nutwilhstiLiidiii;,'  further  that  this  couipriiliension 
isn  nccuBsury  purpuse  uf  Imuianity  InnaTiLs  the  attaiumcnt 
of  which  every  power  ouj^ht  to  be  directed,' — we  must  iievcr- 
thelesa  ackoowlerlge  that  there  are,  in  the  )>re»eut  age, 
greater  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
than  have  existed  at  any  jtrevious  time.  lu  the  first  place*, 
tlio  very  furni  of  this  higlier  Inilh, — this  strictly  dL'ternii- 
nate,setllud,  absolutely  unclinnging  and  uneharigfahlo  forui, 
^-comes  intocolliition,  and  that  in  a  two-fold  maimer,  nitli 
the  hesitating  modt-sly  which  tins  ngc— has  not  indeed  in 
itself  but  yet — wuuld  exact  from  every  one  who  undertakes 
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tn  doal  will)  it.  It  is  not  to  be  deniett  tliat  tliis  knowledge 
anEtimes  iUclfta  he  true,  autl  alone  true,  :im\  true  oulj*  in 
tlie  sliarp  and  coni|>Iotc  precision  in  wliicli  it  is  tlivis  au- 
ii-iiinced, — and  evervlliiiig  opposed  to  it.  aWIulely  aad 
without  excoplion  or  miligalioti,  to  Iiefalac;—  that  tliercforc 
it  seeks.  withoHt  forbearance,  to  aulidue  all  wcnk  partiali- 
tics,  all  va-^rant  fniicies.  and  wliolly  dlfidflins  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  compromise  witli  tlie  other  side.  The  men  uftliMd 
days  are  offended  n.1  this  severity,  as  if  they  were  thereby 
gricTouslyilUtrcatcd; — they  would  hedcforcutinlIyialiitiM), 
and  coDsuhed  ns  to  whether  thoy  witi  lend  theirsauctiuD  to 
Mich  a  niatier ;  would  make  conditions  on  their  side,  and 
tliere  should  be  some  clbow-roum  left  for  tleir  tricks  of  le- 
gerdemnin.  Others  are  dissatitfied  with  this  furni  of  Lmtb, 
because  il  requires  them  at  once  to  take  their  pnrt  for  or 
agaiaat,  and  to  decide  on  the  iustant  yes  or  uo.  For  they 
are  in  no  baste  to  know  for  certain  nlwut  that  which  nerer- 
tli(>le8S  ig  aluuc  north  know! d)*, and  would  williujjly  suspend 
their  judgment  in  cane  it  should  afterwanls  turn  out  to  be 
vbolly  ot)i«rwige;  and  besides  it  is  very  ronvt.-iiivr>t  to  con. 
ceal  tbeir  want  of  understanding  untler  lliefn^bionnhlennil 
higb-ioiiiidiug  uaioe  of  Scepticism,  and  to  ollair  mftuklnd 
to  l>c!i«ve  Uiab  tliero,  where  iu  fact  tbey  have  l>cen  found 
wanting  in  powar  to  comprehend  that  which  lies  clear 
before  them,  it  has  been  their  superior  actiteness  and  p«ae- 
Iration  which  has  di3c]o5«d  to  them  certain  nnbcanl-of) 
and  to  all  other  men  iiincces<»ible,  grounds  fur  dmibt. 

Again,  there  is  a  btndrancc  to  the  successful  issue  of  our 
undertaking  in  this  n^e,  in  ths  nionstroitsly  |<inidoxica], 
strange,  and  unheanl-of  appearance  of  our  ductrino,  smce  it 
turns  into  fnliichood  precisely  those  thiugn  vrhicli  tbo  age 
has  hitherto  prizcil  aii  the  most  prucioiis  and  snored  results 
ofita  culture  and  CDlighlcnnioiit.  Not  as  if  our  doctriue 
were  in  itself  new  and  paradoxicaL  Among  tbc  Greeks. 
Plato  held  the  same  fnith.  The  Johaunean  Christ  said 
precisely  the  samu  thiugs  which  wg  teach  and  prove,  and 
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even  said  tlicm  in  iliv  same  luugiia^e  wliich  we  Iiere 
employ  ;  ami  in  tlieao  very  timoa,  and  among  onr  owu 
nation,  our  Iwo  yrt'alest  Poets  have  given  «irprC!»ion  to 
the  game  truth  in  mauifuUl  a|)]>licatt<)ii]i  anil  under  many 
rortus.  Bnt  ibe  Julian iiean  Christ  lias  Iwen  superst'dod  by 
liis  1«S8  spirilual  followers;  and  Poetft,  it  ii  thought,  de&ire 
only  to  utter  fine  words  and  to  produce  musical  sounds. 

'I'Imt  this  ancient  doctrint-,  which  hn.s  thnsbceii  renewed 
front  a^oto  o^'e  (I'>wii  even  to  these  later  tuncc,  sjionhl  yet 
sucm  so  wholly  uew  and  uulieard-of  to  this  agu,  arises 
in  this  way.  After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Modern 
Europe,  and  [jartieularly  since,  liy  m«iuis  of  the  Church 
Refo'rraatioii,  the  exainiuatiO'U  of  the  hi^diesL  religious 
truth  was  freely  laid  open  to  thu  mind,  there  gnulually 
arose  a  philosophy  wliich  made  the  experiment  wlietlier 
the  books  of  Nature  and  of  Knowledge,  which  were  to 
it  uniiitelligihle,  nii^lit  not  afisnme  a  iiic-aniiig  whitu  rwnl 
hacliwartU ;  whereby  iiiiiecd  everything  without  exceii- 
fcion  was  taken  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  set  head 
downwanle.  This  philosophy  took  possession,  as  ©very 
prevalent  philosophy  necessarily  does,  of  all  the  avenues 
of  public  instruction, — catechisms,  schoolbooks,  public 
religious  discourses,  literature.  All  our  youthful  culture 
fell  within  this  [leriod.  Thfre  is  thus  no  wonder  that,  after 
the  unnatural  had  become  to  us  natural.  Nature  herself 
shoiiUI  Beem  to  us  unnatural;  and  that,  after  we  had  been 
accnstomeil  to  see  alE  things  upside-down,  wc  bIiouM  ima- 
gine them  to  bo  inverted  when  we  beheld  them  restored  to 
their  true  position.  This  indeed  is  an  error  which  will  dis- 
appear with  thu  age  which  jirodnced  it;  for  we,  who  explain 
death  by  life,  the  bnily  by  the  soul, — and  not  the  reverse  as 
these  mtiderns  do, — wc  are  the  true  followers  of  the 
Aucients  ;  only  that  we  see  clearly  what  n?niaineil  dark  to 
them;  while  the  philosophy  which  we  have  alluded  to  above 
is  not  even  an  atlvnnce  in  time,  but  only  a  ItnUcrous  iuter- 
ludc,  a  petty  appendix  to  thorough  barbarism. 
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Lastly,  tliose  who  miglit  porcliaiice  of  thoinsclres  over- 
come Die  two  liiiKlraiiccs  now  jfuintcil  out,  may  y«t  be 
scared  buck  by  LIil-  Ijatefiil  aiid  malignaul  olijectlous  utged 
by  tlie  fanatics  of  pfrvcntily.  It  may  iii Jc-ed  be  wondered 
nt.  that  such  pervemty,  not  sntisficd  wilti  buiuj;  ■□  iti  own 
person  pen-ersc,  sboulU  iteNiUes  oxlibit  n  Tixnaticid  z<-a.\  for 
the  itiaiiit«nanc9  aad  diffusion  of  the  «anio  perversity  in 
others.  Yet  even  this  maybe  readily  explained,  ami  in 
ttiis  vay.  When  these  fanatics  had  reached  the  years  of  re- 
flection and  self-knowledge,  and  had  examined  themsielveR 
and  their  own  inwani  being,  and  found  nothing  there  but 
tLe  impid^ti  li>warils  personal,  sensuous,  wclMieing.  hail  not 
felt  the  slightest  desire  either  to  discover  wiUiin  themselves, 
ur  to  acquire  from  without,  anything  but  what  tbey  found 
therc,^ — they  have  tlien,  looked  around  upon  their  fellow- 
inott,  obscrx'cd  ihein,  and  fancied  that  neither  tvaa  there 
anything  lobe  met  with  in  them  higher  than  this  same  im- 
puUe  tuwards  personal,  sensuous,  well-being.  Hereupon 
they  havesallsGvd  themselves  that  in  this  consists  the  es- 
sential iiaturi:  of  humanity;  and  having  cultivaled  this  na- 
ture in  themselves  with  unremitting  care  uiid  to  the  higliest 
possible  pi:rfi;ction,  tlicy  have  necessarily  become  iu  their 
own  eyes  the  Diost  preStuincut  and  distinguished  among 
men,  siiico  tliey  were  conscious  of  being  virtuosi  iti  those 
things  wherein  the  worth  of  htimaDity  consists.  Thus  have 
they  thniigbt  and  acted  throughuut  life.  But  abould  it  ap- 
pear that  tliey  hare  been  iiiiHlukcii  in  the  major  proposition 
of  their  syllogism, — if  in  others  of  their  species  tliero  has 
iieeu  innnifisted  something  olfic,  and  in  (hiscnaesoiiietliing 
tindeninbly  higher  and  more  divine  ihaii  tliu  mere  impulae 
towardspcrsonal,  Sensuous,  well  being,— then  they  who  had 
hitherto  held  thomsi^lves  to  be  men  of  distinguished  prevtni- 
iiencc  would  be  found  (o  belong  to  a  lower  race,  and  instead 
of  AS  befura  esteeming  themselves  higher  than  all  others, 
tbey  woiiM  he  compelled  thenceforward  to  clea{HS«  and  nject 
tiicniselves.   They  canuul  do  olberwise  than  angrily  op|xjae 
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tills  conviction  of  n  higlicr  nature  in  mnn,  wliicli  brings  only 
tlisgmeo  to  tliom,  aiiJ  all  pliononienn  wliicli  cunfirm  this 
cuiiviction  ;  they  iniisL  nticessarlly  Uo  everylliiiig  in  tbeir 
puner  tu  kec[i  sucli  pheuunieua.  nt  a  distance  froni  tlieni- 
aelves,  anil  even  to  !iii|>]irc<{«  tlit-in  nUoyi:l}jer;  tliey  slinggle 
for  life. — for  the  must  ilulicato  aiut  innurniost  root  ul'  tlioir 
life, — for  the  possibility  of  Hclf-cmlurauce.  All  fauuticisin, 
and  all  its  angry  extiibitious,  from  tbe  begitiuitig  of  tlm 
world  down  to  the  iireseut  day,  liavo  procood4jd  from  tliis 
princinle  : — ^"  Jf  my  opponent  b«  riglit,  then  am  I  a 
MiisoraMe  man,"  Wliort?  Ihi.s  funiticiani  can  wiidd  fire 
and  sword,  with  fire  and  anord  it  assai!^  its  delesled 
adversary  ;  where  these  instrument!!  are  beyond  its  reach, 
it  hits  still  the  tongue  left, — wLicli,  if  it  do  not  kill  the 
foe,  is  yet  frL-iiuc»tly  able  to  ciipplo  his  iictivily  nnd 
influcnco  with  others.  One  uf  tlie  most  favourite  and 
cnstoinnry  trickB  wf  tougue-fenoo  among  tlieRo  fanatics  ik 
this: — to  give  to  (lie  thing  whicli  is  hateful  only  to 
them,  a  name  which  is  hateful  lo  all  men,  in  order  there- 
by to  decry  it  and  render  it  auspeeled.  The  existing 
store  of  such  tricks  and  nicknames  is  inexliaiistible,  nnd  is 
constantly  eniiched  by  fresh  a']diti»ns;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  here  nny  complete  cuumcmtion  of  them. 
I  shall  notice  only  one  of  the  most  common  of  these  udi^ous 
nicknames, — i.e.  the  charge  that  this  doctrine  which  we 
teach  is  Mysticism.* 

•  "  AIkjvb  (ill,  the  mynliciMij  of  KiclUo  might  astonish  ur,  Tlin  r?ol<i, 
eoloKiL,  bdnmnnlino  >]'irll,  vlanding  etant  uid  cl^or,  like  a  L'jiLo  Mi\j«r 
■iuoti({')v^vri«i^l«  HJ'n  ;  fil  to  liiivo  lj««n  tba  to»c]i«r  of  tlieSloa,  aiid  lohnvo 
i]Iitc(iur*c<1  oniofluiy  nixl  Yirliie  in  tli«Erore>  orAaiiEcuiu!  Our  rcailcr 
hot  »ecn  Huiue  irorilii  <ir  t'iulitc't:  ar<:  (lii'hu  like  vordo  of  a  mjatlcl  .     .     . 

W«  lit'iin)  hix  RKiliutilm  li)cik,   lini)  he  hu-nrti  lUia  clirtriia  tif 

nyaticUm  !  FiTtliv  wun  riact  befs)rL-  u«,  auili]  eoiilmilloUoii  am)  iltliat«, 
liko  A  granitit  moiiiil.itii  nmM  douiio  ami  iriti-1.  Uiilimlo,  or  th'  ii«4i  ilint 
ODuld  be  commnnJcil,  liA'l  Wen  alr«ii<!y  tiieA  •guinst  !iim  i  )>>it  it  muM 
nal  avail.  WliM  nun  Lhe  wLl  vfa  ihouauixl  wllx  to  liiint  'I'lia  crjr  or  a 
tliDUNUicI  uIiodkU*  niisiiiItiiiK  lliui  oM  tllff  of  gmaito;  aeea  From  thdauni- 
mil,  \he*if.  IK  ibi'y  niiifivd  llie  miilK-iyair.  showolecnrvuso  ifrossas  leolliM, 
and  tbeir  er;/  irae  boIiIoid  orva  au'ltbl«."— CinLTU. 
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Obserre,  in  the  fimt  pl:ice,  with  reference  to  tlie  form  of 
this  accusation,  that  should  any  caniti<1  unprejiiilicPil  penou 
auswcr : — "  Wvll,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  Mystioisin,  aud 
that  Myaticism  is  au  erroneous  and  dangerous  tliiug;  let 
him  fur  that  very  rea«oi)  hiiug  forward  his  iloctrinf.-,  and  we 
will  Iiear  liim:  if  it  is  erroneous  and  Jau^erous,  thii  wiU 
come  to  light  when  the  opportunity  is  given ;" — |hes«  fana- 
tics must  reply,  in  acconlance  with  the  peremptory  de- 
cision hy  wliicli  Litey  l)eli»vc  they  hav«  got  rid  of  us; — 
"There  in  nothing  more  to  hear; — Mysticism  has  long 
ago,  for  some  generations  back,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  uui  lit«mry  Councils,  Iwen  decreed  t*i  be  heresy  aad 
placed  under  cxconimunicatioo." 

Further — to  proce««l  from  the  form  of  lliis  accufcatiou  to 
it«  Bdlatancc ; — Wh.it  then  is  thi*  Mysticism  wbiclj  they 
lay  to  our  charge  1  \Vi>  shall  not  indeed  rocoive  a  distinct 
answer  to  this  tguostion  fixjni  them : — foj^  as  tboy  never 
i)os»ess  a  cluar  iilqa,  but  only  tldii^  about  higli-suuudiug 
phrases,  so  in  tfaiioiEe  they  liave  no  cuuception  nnswering 
to  their  words  ; — we  must  therefore  help  uurswtves.  Tliere 
is,  unijiiestionably,  a  vieir  of  spiritual  and  6acre<l  things 
which,  although  correct  id  the  main,  a  nevei-thvlc«s 
afflicted  with  a  grievous  infirmity,  and  thereby  reuderud 
impure  and  uoxtous.  In  my  lectures  of  last  year,*  I 
took  occn«on,  io  passing,  to  delineate  this  riew,  and  I 
may  p«rb»fi«  Rnd  it  necessary  this  scanon  to  return  to 
the  Eubjucl.  This  view,  which  in  |iart  is  certainly  a 
much  perverted  one,  is  properly  distinguished  from  the 
true  mlit/inita  view  by  the  name  of  Myalict»ni  ; — I  uiy- 
neif  am  wont  to  make  this  distiuction.  employing  tlio 
names  just  menttoneJ;  and  from  this  Myi^licism  tny 
doctrine  is  far  removed,  and  indued  wholly  opposetl  to 
iU  Tlitis,  I  say,  do  I  regard  the  matter.  But  wliat 
would  the  fanatics  1     The  distinction  I  have  mentlunu-d  is 
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complotolj  concealed  from  tlieir  eye*,  as  well  as  from  the 
eyes  of  that  plillosoplij  whicli  tliey  follow ; — accortliug  to 
their  iinaiiimoas  resolutions,  (Iicir  cribicinius,  iheir  disciis- 
siona,  tlicir  favourite  works,  and  all  tlidr  public  mnnifesta- 
tioiis  without  exceptioii.^wliicli  lie  wlio  cnL  may  esntiiiiie 
for  Iiiiiistiir,  and  tlie  otljers  nmy  bulieve  me  upim  trust, — ao- 
curdiug  to  llieee  uQciiiimuiis  resulutious,  it  ia  always  the 
Tnie  Religion,  the  Kuowlodge  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
triitli,  wliiah  tljey  call  Myaticism,  and  ngaiiist  wliicli,  in 
fact,  under  this  name,  they  liurl  their  auatlieina.  Tlieir 
warnings  againEt  tliia  doctrine,  as  Mysticism,  therefore, 
mean  nothing  else  than  what  may  he  thus  paraphrased ; 
— "  Yander  they  will  tell  you  of  tlie  existence  of  a  spi- 
ritual world,  revealed  to  no  outward  aeose,  but  to  be 
appi'vlieuded  only  by  pure  thought: — you  are  lost  if  you 
alluw  youraclvea  to  he  persuaded  of  this,  for  there  is 
absolutely  no  existence  but  that  which  we  can  grasp  with 
our  baud,  and  we  Imve  notbiug  oUe  to  care  for ;  all  else  are 
mere  nlistrnctious  from  the  substantial  realities  we  ean 
bandit*,  tvith  no  substance  in  thomHclves,  but  wbioh  these 
eutbiisi;tsl5  confuund  witli  piilpnblu  reality.  They  will  tell 
you  of  the  rL-nlity,  tht'  innard  independence,  the  creative 
power  of  tliou^ht : — you  are  tost  to  real  life  if  you  liciievo 
tbcm ;  for  there  is  notbiug  really  existing  but,  in  the  first 
place,  tlic  stomach,  and  then  that  which  supports  it  and 
supplies  it  with  food  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ga.4es  that  have 
their  birth  in  it  which  those  droamer$  cJill  ideas  "  We  ad- 
mit the  whole  accusation,  and  willingly  coiifes*,  not  wiilioiit 
joyful  and  exulting  fooliiigs,  that,  in  [his  sense  of  the  word, 
our  doctrine  \h  indeed  Mysticiain.  With  these  wc  have 
therefore  no  new  controversy  tu  begin,  but  find  ourselveit 
in  the  old  coutiovi-ray,  never  to  be  solved  or  rocuncileJ ; 
Le. — Uieif  mij  that  all  Religion— Iru/^  it  may  bo  said  of 
the  vulgar  superstition  we  hftve  before  alluded  to— is 
eometbing  in  the  hijfhost  degree  objectionable  and  per- 
nicious, and  must  bo  extirpated  frum  the  earth,  root  and 
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"brandi ;  ami  so  tlic  inotter  rcinaine  with  them, — wliile  tw 
satf  llial  Ti'ui}  Ktiligioa  is  ttumetliing  in  the  highest  degree 
blessed,  and  thai  which  alone  gives  true  existence,  worth, 
aud  dignity  to  man,  here  beJnw  and  tlmmghout  eternity; 
and  that  every  power  must  be  put  forlli  iu  order  that  tliis 
Heh'gion  may,  wherever  it  is  possible,  be  made  known  to 
atl  men;  this  we  recognise  with  absolute  certaiuty.  and 
tlius  the  matter  romaius  ou  our  side 

Mcfinwliilc,  that  these  persons  should  rather  choose  to  t&y 
"'  That  is  Mysticism,"  Ihnii,  os  they  fniglit  to  say,  "  That  is 
Religion,"  arises,  imung  other  onuses  which  du  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject,  from  tli«  following  : — Tliey  desire  by 
this  tanguagc.  tfi  the Jirst  plaex,  imperceptibly  to  induce  a 
fear  that,  by  means  of  this  our  doctrine,  there  may  be  intro- 
duced intolcriuico.desircaf  persecution,  insubunliuation, and 
civil  disturbance  ;  or  that,  in  one  wtinl.this  iloctrine  isilan- 
geroun  to  the  Stflte  -.—teconeHy  ami  chiejitf,  th«y  wish  to 
create  alarm,  in  those  who  may  cuter  upon  inquiries  like 
the  present,  as  to  tlioir  continuance  in  jMissessiun  of  a  sound 
niimi,  and  to  gire  them  to  undemtaml  that  in  this  way  they 
may  come  at  Inst  to  see  ghosts  in  hroatl  thiyhght — which 
would  be  a  vcrj*  great  rni-Hfortune  indeed.  As  t«  the  first, 
the  danger  to  the  State: — they  lay  bold  of  the  wrong 
name  for  that  from  which  danger  nmy  l>e  feareil,  and 
they  doubtless  catcuUte  quite  securely  that  do  one  will 
be  found  to  discover  the  change;  for  neilherthat  which 
they  call  Mysticism — tho  True  Rehgion — nor  that  which 
we  call  by  that  name,  has  ever  been  known  to  jierse- 
cute,  to  show  iiiiulvrauce,  or  to  stir  up  civil  commotion  ; — 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Churches,  heresies,  aiid  jier- 
secutions,  the  persecuted  party  have  ever  occupied  a  propor- 
tiouatly  higher,  and  the  persecutors  a  lower  position  ;  the 
latttr  fighting,  as  ire  said  above,  for  life.  No!  intolenuioc, 
dusire  of  persecution,  iusubuirOi nation  towaril  the  State, 
belong  only  to  that  spirit  by  whidi  Uiey  tbemselvv*  arc  nni- 
maled,  the  fanaticism  of  perversity ;  and,  if  it  were  other- 
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wise  ftdrisablo,  I  wotilil  willingly  have  the  fettere  struck  off 
til  is  very  Jny  from  the  cusla  veil,  that  it.  might  W  seen  what 
course  they  wotiUl  take.  As  to  the  second  olyect  of  solici- 
tude, the  jtreserratioti  of  n  sound  mind  :  —  this  deptiids  iu 
the  first  instaiicv  uii  pliy^ic^f^l  organ iKalioii ;  niiJ  ngairiHt  iti- 
fliipnres  nf  tliia  kind,  even  tlj«atiiinon't;Bt  inanity,  the  lowest 
viiljjarity  of  soul,  is  by  no  means  a  safeguard; — hence  tlicro 
is  no  occnaioD  to  throw  ourselves  iiilo  such  a  refuge  iit 
order  to  escape  the  tIiroat«iie{3  danger.  Sn  far  as  I  know, 
or  have  known,  even  those  who  live  amid  those  investi- 
gatioiiK  of  wliicli  we  nowsju'aU,  ami  find  in  them  their  niiin- 
tenujited  daily  lal)unr,  are  by  no  means  exposed  to  these 
disti'actious,  see  uo  ghosts,  and  are  as  heahhy,  in  nuud  and 
hoJy,  as  others.  If,  somolinies  in  life,  they  Jo  not  what 
moat  other  nioii  in  their  place  would  have  dunu,  or  do  what 
most  other  men  iu  tho  same  place  would  liav«  kft  undi>i)c, 
it  ia  not  because  tlicy  arc  deficient  in  acnlcncss  to  perceive 
the  po*;t)iUilily  of  the  one  ciiurse  of  action,  or  the  couse- 
qvipncos  of  the  other, — as  those  who,  in  their  place,  would 
certainly  have  dune  otherwise  i^nnut  rt-frain  from  thiiilcing, 
— but  for  other  reasnuR  If  there  must  always  be  diseased 
spiritual  natures,  wEio  as  Hoon  as  tliey  quit  their  housekeep- 
ing bonks,  or  whatever  other  ninnsel  of  reality  gives  employ- 
ment to  their  faculties,  forthwith  fall  iiilo  the  uiazosof 
error, let  such  remain  by  their  housekeeping  booksl— l>iit  I 
trnst  tliat  the  general  rule  may  not  be  taken  from  them, 
Tvho,  it  is  to  be  liopod.nrfl  (hn.  ^innller  nuiiibcrand  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  lower  spccicK ;  nor,  hocauso  tlierw  ai'e  feeble 
&ud  diseased  creatures  among  men,  the  whole  huniau  Ta<.'e 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  fetd)lo  and  diseased.  That  ive 
have  iuturcateJ  uursclvcs  lii  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, and 
Iiavf  invcote*!  a  way  whereby  instruction  may  be  TOinamni- 
catcd  to  tbeni,  is  deserving  of  all  thanks,— from  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  namely,  and  llu-  blind.  But  if  we  wei"e  to  make  this 
method  of  inBtrnctioii  the  universal  plan  of  education  for 
jiersons  without  theae  defects,  because  such  persons  may 
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encouuter  deiif,  dumb,  and  blliiil  p«.'ople,  nnd  vie  sliould 
tliiis  be  sure  tliat  we  bad  puiviilcd  for  all  ;  if  lie  wlio 
cau  liuar  sliuuld.  without  rcgunl  lu  bin  bcanng,  bi:  made 
to  talk  by  the  same  laburiuiis  )>roccsis  as  tlic  deaf  nud 
dumb,  and  require  to  IcRm  to  detect  the  words  upon  Ujc 
]i|>s;  nud  )io  wbacau  mq  etiould,  without  ifi^ard  to  bis  see- 
ing, be  taught  tt>  n-ad  the  letters  by  tlio  touch; — this  would 
deserve  little  thaTikii  indeed  from  those  who  are  without 
defect,  although  sueh  an  arrangement  would  certainly  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  the  direction  of  public  instruction 
sbould  be  made  dependent  ou  the  opioioD  of  the  deaf  and 
duijib  and  lliu  bliud. 

These-  are  the  preliminary  suggestioos  and  ooueideratioDl 
vbich  1  have  thought  it  advisable  to  communieate  t^i  you 
to-day.  Eight  days  hence  I  ehall  endeavour  to  set  forth,  in 
a  new  light  and  upon  a  new  side,  the  rouudatiou-priuciples 
of  these  leclurea,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  foun- 
dation •priuci  files  of  ait  knowledge  ; — and  Lo  this  1  rcspecl- 
fullv  invite  votL 
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DIFFrCl'LTIE3  ARISING  FROM  THE  COMMON'  UODf:  OF 
THOUGHT  :-DEFIKITIOK  OF  BEIXOfSfinV; 

In  the  first  of  tLese  lectures  ne  mnintained  that  not  every- 
thing nbicli  fiecms  to  be  Imiig  does  reallj  and  truly  lire  ; 
aoii  iu  the  second  we  tAid  tlint  n  large  portion  of  mankiDd, 
throughout  their  whole  Life,  never  attain  t«  true  nnd  proper 
Tlioiigbt,  Imt  reuiftiu  within  the  limil*  of  moro  Opinion.  It 
might  well  he,  and  indeed  It  lias  alrea4ly  hecome  obvious 
iVoni  otlier  reniarki  which  we  made  un  that  occasion,  that 
the  phraaes  Tliuught  aiid  Life — T hough t-I«ssn ess  and 
Death,  mean  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing ;  we  have 
already  shown  that  Thought  is  the  element  of  IJfe,  and 
couBcqucntly  the  abeence  of  Thought  niust  be  the  source 
of  Death. 

An  important  difficulty  stands  In  the  way  of  this  ruwcr- 
tion,  to  which  I  must  now  direct  yourattentiou,  namely  the 
following: — IfLiftt  be  an  organic  whole,  determined  by  one 
universally  efficient  law,  then  it  seems  at  first  sight  impos- 
sible that  any  unv  iHirt  appertaining  to  Life  should  he  ab- 
sent where  the  others  arc  present ;  or  that  any  one  indivi- 
dual part  should  exist  without  all  the  porta  proper  to  Lifv, 
and  cotise«picutly  without  Life  itself  as  a  whole,  in  tta  com- 
plete orifaiiic  unity.    In  s<>|viiig  this  difficulty,  we  sboU  olio 
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be  aWe  to  cx1ul>it  to  you  clofirly  tlifl  distinction  between 
true  Ttionglit  niiJ  mere  Ojiiuioii,  wliicli  was  tli«  first  biisi- 
lii>8S  for  to-day  ati  aniiouuwJ  in  uiir  la«t  ilificourstt,  before 
ive  jintceed  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  our  otlii-r  purjiose  in  tliis 
lecture,  namely,  to  begin  our  niiititai  aiiplicntion  of  pure 
Tbonglit  itWf  to  the  elements  of  all  Knowledj^e. 

The  Hiifiposed  difficulty  is  thus  flolved  .—Wherever  spiri- 
tual Life  is  to  be  found,  everything,  witboiit  exception, 
that  belongs  to  this  Life,  follows  wholly  and  unreserved- 
ly, according  to  the  established  law  of  its  being: — but 
all  this,  which  fillows  with  absolute,  and  as  it  were 
mecbanical,  necessity,  does  not  uecessarily  enter  into 
coiisciousneBS  ;  il  is  tbero  iudc«id,  a  Life  according  to  tlie 
law,  but  not  our  Life,  not  tlie  Life  wbicb  is  properly 
and  peculiarly  onra.  Our  Life  is  oidy  lliat  part  of  tbo 
Life  according  to  the  law  which  wu  unibrace  iu  cloar 
consctoiisiioss,  and,  iu  tUiy  clear  consciousness,  love  and  en- 
joy, "Where  Love  is,  there  is  individual  Life,"  we  satii 
iinoe  \ — Love,  liuwevflr,  exists  only  where  there  is  dear 
conftciousnetis. 

Tlie  development  of  tliis  Conscious  Life— which  in  these 
lectures  is  all  to  wliich  we  shall  give  the  name  of  Life — 
wttliin  tlie  whole  niaf-s  of  Life  wbici)  b«s  an  exi8(«iice  ar- 
cording  to  the  law,  i>roc<;eda  pi-eciscly  like  that  of  physical 
death.  Alt  tt)is,iu  its  natural  progress,  begins  at  first  iu  the 
remoter  members,  those  farthest  removed  from  the  central 
seat  of  life,  and  from  tbem  spreads  itself  yradimlly  to  thy 
inward  parts,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  heart ;  so  doos  tbs 
spiritual  Life,  filled  with  conBCiouMnest.  love,  and  enjoyment 
of  itBftlf,  Imgin  at  first  in  the  erLremitJcs  and  remoter  out- 
works of  Life,  mitil  it  also,  with  God's  goorl  pleasiir*/,  reaches 
tlie  true  foundation  tiiid  central  point  of  all.  An  ancient 
philosopher  maintained  that  the  animals  had  arisen  from 
the  earth  ;  "  as  bappcuB,"  be  oddcd,  "cvcu  to  tbo  present 
day  in  miniature,  sinco  ovory  spring,  particularly  after  a 
warm  rain,  we  may  obaerve  frogs,  for  example,  iu  whom 
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some  particular  part,  perha|)8  the  fore-feet,  may  be  quit« 
{terfectly  ileveloped,  while  ihe  other  tnenibvrs  titill  remains 
rude  auil  iiii<Ievelo|)e4l  clod  of  earth."  T1i«  half^auimuls  of 
this  |ihiIosopiier,  although  they  tcarcel)'  affonl  Hiiffifieut 
evidenceof  what  they  were  designed  toprore,  yet  present  a 
very  striking  itlustration  of  the  spiritual  Life  of  ordinaiy 
men.  The  oiilwanl  meuiherii  uf  this  Life  are  indeed 
perfectly  fonii«d  and  warm  bIoo<l  flown  tbroufjh  the  ex- 
tremities ;  but  when  we  look  to  llie  Leart,  and  the  other 
nobler  organs  of  life, — which  in  like  manner  are  tlicre, 
mid  must  nocessarilv  lie  there  since  otherwise  even  the 
outward  menihrns  themselves  could  not  hate  been, — 
these  orgaus,  I  nay,  are  found  to  be  still  iiuaeiiticnC 
duds — frozen  rocks. 

I  filinll,  6r»t  of  all,  convince  you  of  tliis  hy  a  striking 
example;  to  which,  although  I  sbiUl  cxprc.<H  nirtc-lf  will) 
strict  precision,  I  must  yet  require  your  particular  attention, 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  observation.  We  see,  hear, 
feel — ontwnni  objects  ;  and  alony  with  this  seeing,  <l'c.,  we 
also /Arnjttbeseobjccta,and  are  conscious  of  tbeni  by  means 
of  our  inward  sense ;  just  as  we  are  rnnwioils,  by  the  »anie 
iuward  sense,  of  uur  sci*ing,  bearing,  und  feeling  of  these  ob* 
joct&  I  hopv  that  uu  one  who  is  possessed  even  of  the  com- 
monest jmwor  of  ruHuction  will  maintain  that  he  can  tee, 
hear,  or  feet  an  object  without  b«i»g  at  th«  same  tiQi«  in- 
wardly coDsciotu  both  of  the  object  itself,  and  of  his 
Mcing,  hearing,  or  feeling  of  it ;— that  ho  can  aeo,  beau*, 
or  feel  anylliiog  definite  without  oonacionsnests.  This 
oo-ex JBtcnce,  this  inseparability  of  the  ontirar.1^  ^^Bfl'^'V 

psrwpioa   and     tJie     itpwanl     timiight    nr  rtnitri-jifmi.,— tbU 

eatexutmMy  I  sav.  m'j  "»'>'''tm  ■"""  *''-i  I'-",  '-"t  in 
pracUoJ  salf-oliierTation  or  the  fact,  uf  CotBiciousoaw : 
Imt  lilts  fai^  of  tflaK'H'ff"**"  '^'^  **y  P*>  nicaoa  oop- 
taia.— Md  I  be^  you  \'i  "^t"  '^"  -'"— «ii-  f-^*  '^f 
comdonsiiew  does  by  no  meatw  eoataio  flifif  •N^lAii^n 
)>etweeQ  then    tiro    elements, — the  outirnrd    Sense   auJ 


^^Jt^ 


t^*-J4 
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tlte  inwani  Tlioii^-li^— a  rclatJou  of  tlie  one  in  tlia  oLh^y,— 
it  jnay  bo  as  CatiBe  and  Effect,  or  as  EsseutiaJ  atid.^jyi- 
deutal.  tf  aoy  KUcU  relation  between  tbft  t  wy  ^  ^^^^ |wbH 
thw  IB  not  ID  copsequence  of  practical  aelf-obflerv>tJon, 
ttgjj  it'JSfti'ltftt  life  JD  the  fact  oi  cohscjousdcbb  : — thialS 
the  first  tliiiiR  that  I  beg  of  you  to  umlei-gtaod  ouT' 
kecji  in  miiKl. 

Now,  !n  the  KtoiitJ  place,  should  mch  a  rclatiou  be  as- 
sumed upon  syiiie  otiiwp  yround  lliaii  tliat  of  sflf-obsonra- 
tion, — which  other  possible  ^luiiiid  we  put  in  the  plaoe  of 
conscimiBiiees, — should  such  a  relntion  between  the  two 
«]ciiifiits  be,  upon  such  a  ground,  8up|H)sed  and  acceptwl, — - 
then  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  two  clcnx^nts,  as  co- 
existent and  iuaepaiable  from  each  other,  must  be  held  to 
be  of  c<|u:it  lauk  ;  niid  (hue  the  inwarii  thought  may  as  >vt-U 
be  regaidwl  as  the  f\>ULdatioii,  the  CBscntial, — and  the  out- 
ward perception  as  the  aupenttnicture,tiie  accident, — as  the 
reverse ;  and  in  tliis  way  an  inRoUihle  doubt  woidd  neces- 
■avily  arise  belweou  the  two  suppositions,  which  wuuhl  for 
ever  prevent  any  final  decision  rt-specting  the  assumed  re- 
lation. Tims,  T  say,  it  is  at  first  sight  ; — but  shunld  any 
one  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  then, — inasmuch  as  the 
inward  consciousness  embraces  even  the  outward  fiense  it- 
self,—  since  wc  arc  conscious  of  the  seeing,  hearing,  or  feel- 
ing, but  can  by  nu  means,  on  the  other  hand,  see,  hear,  or 
fi.-cl  our  consciousness, — and  thuii,  even  in  the  immedtata 
fact,  consciousness  assumes  tho  higher  place  :— then,  1  say, 
such  au  one  would  find  it  much  niurc  natural  to  make  the 
iuterual  CoosciousDeGy  the  chief  thing,  and  the  external 
Sense  the  suljordiiiate  thing;  to  explain  the  latter  by  tlie 
former;  to  control  and  try  Iho  latter  by  tie  former;— ^and 
not  the  reverse. 

Nuw  how  docH  the  common  mode  of  thought  proceed  in 
thiii  matter)  To  it,  the  outward  Sense  is,  without  further 
jiKjuiry,  the  first  thing,  the  immediate  tuuchstouo  of  truth : 
— whatever  is  seen,  hcaiO,  or  felt,  that  m,  jiiat  because  it  is 
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soon,  licawl,  or  felt.  Tlie  Tlioughl,  or  inward  oonaciousness 
of  the  object,  comes  aftcnvonlK,  as  a  mere  furnial  ad- 
dition wbich  is  tcarcvly  to  be  uoticeJ  at  all,  and  is 
quil«  niUiiiglj  dispensed  nitli  if  it  do  not  furc«  ilself 
upoD  our  oliscrvation  ;  and  a  tiling  jg  never  seeii  or 
lieani  l>ecaiise  it  is  thotiglit,  but  it  is  tboiigbt  1>ecausc 
it  ia  seCD  or  heard,  and  Uiat  uuder  tbe  guidance  and 
ooutrot  of  this  seeiug  aud  hearing.  The  t>ervfcrafc  and 
abaiird  modorti  philosophy  referred  to  in  our  laat  lecture 

at  the  pccuii'",!-  unrif  •iiiil  II  li f  i  iiiiiiiiinrirpliiTiiii. 

fonraid  and  inihliisliinL'lv  dL-clari-s  i— "  Oum-ttrd  Bcnae  it  ^r 

thftniiiyjuiurca  Jreality   j^-.l  '.11  ■.»■-  V.^.- l...l..^  i^  f. ^f^\ 

Mpgfj  aTpyj-j^[ii|Y  alijiHi  " — J"  if  this  woiu  an  axiom  to 
which  no  one  would  prcsuuiu  tu  ofFer  a  single  objectloa 
Huw  ia  it  that  this  cunimon  mode  of  thotight,  aud  !ta 
f^uardiaos,  baru  bo  easily  set  asido  the  causes  of  doubt 
which  we  bare  just  iioticed,  and  even  the  positive 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  tbe  opposite  vten',  ae  if  they 
had  not  even  au  eziaLencc  I  Why  dnett  t)ia  opposite 
view[(_which,  even  at  the  first  glance,  and  n^  yyf  »iihniih 
any  deeper  investigation,  recunimetids  itself  »M  much 
more  natural  aud  probable, — tliat  the  whole  outward 
Sense,  and  all  its  objects,  are  founded  upon  Thought 
alone,  aud  that  a  sensible  perception  is  possible  only  in 
Thought,  aud  as  nomething  thought,  as  a  doternntiatiou 
of  the  general  consciousness,  but  bv  no  means  in  itself  aud 
separated  fmni  consciousness, —  I  mean,  the  view  that  it  is 
not  true  that  we  see,  bear,  and  feel  abtolulely,  but  only 
that  wo  ore  coiisooys  of  teeing,  bearingjeeliug, — why  does 
this  view  which  we  profess,  aud  which  we  recognise  widi 
aiisoluto  certainty  to  be  the  only  right  one,  while  we  ahu 
clearly  perceive  its  opposite  to  be  a  paliKiblo  aUuriltty, — 
why  docs  tbia  view,  or  even  the  possibility  of  it,  remain 
wholly  concealed  from  the  common  mode  of  thought  ?  It 
may  easily  ho  explained  : — Tbe  judgment  of  this  mode  of 
thought  is  the  necessary  expression  of  ita  actual  dogreo  of 
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life.  For  those  nlio  catiRol  go  beyond  tLin  moile  of  thoiigli 
Life  tlwi'Us,  in  tli«  nicnittiine,  oiiljf  in  oiitwaixl  HeuBe,  the  re- 
nx-'lohl  I'ltrortiily  <jf  the  uuficutil  sjiiriLual  Lifu  ;  ia  outwiLTil 
Seti&v  tliv^-  LurVu  their  wUuIu  rouod  of  bc-iug,  their  moat  vital 
existence ;  iu  it  aloue  they  f««l,  love,  and  enjoy ;  auti, 
of  iieccHsil^',  where  tlicir  hcai't  is  Llii^ro  is  thvir  fuith 
also  : — ill  Tlioiiyht,  on  the  coiaiury,  Lifw  doag  not  spring 
fwrlh  hefure  thtfin  directly  an  liviuy^  flesli  and  blood,  but 
ficoma  ratlit-r  a  fonnlcaa  luass;  aud  tliercl'ore  Thought 
appeani  to  them  to  be  a  va^e  and  uncei-taiu  mist,  be- 
longing neither  to  themselves  nor  t«  the  matter  in 
hand.  Siiuiild  thby  ever  coiu«  so  far  an  tu  att-tin  a  munj 
ialcQse  existence  iu  Thought  than  iu  seeing  or  hearing, 
aod  to  feel  aud  CDJoy  la  it  more  keenly  than  iu  Scaee, 
tbcu  would  their  judgment  also  bo  difiereut  frooi  what 

it    UL 

Thus  is  TLoiiglit,  even  in  its  lowest  naiuufettatiou,  de- 
graded and  lundt:  of  iio  account  by  th«  cotnmoti  licw  of 
things^  because  tbiscommun  view  does  not  place  the  seat  of 
its  Life  ill  Thonghl.^hna  u<^t  uven  c-xteuded  ita  spiritual 
feolors  thus  far.  Thought  in  ita  lowest  manifealfltt(m.liat4r 
— for  that,  and  nothing  more,  is  this  thought  of  external 
otttficta.  wUteli  hoB  aa  aiitit^'j 
outward  WHable  pereeption. 


iT-WTH-iiniiTiinr^rfTa 


ruihj_in  au 


Thought,  iu  its  high  and 


m.r.i»i  ■t.iiWinrat»irra^rr««rr,^r,«,tnv;ii'*,k..MMin 


object  absolutely  from   itself,  without  tlto  aid  of  out-watd 

\  Ip  ordinary  i'f'*  t-hia  ipf^ln  >J  A^ngfcfc  nfffl^uts  ilaelf  when 
for  ftTftmple.  the  oaeBti^p  ariaea  with  regard  to  the  ori|fiP  ot 
tlicWorld^  or  of  tim  Human  Rftce  l  or  regftrdinp  t}]f  'n>-ar- 
Hal  laws  of  Nftturo;  whore,  in  tlie  first  cnao,  it  is  clear  that 
fit  tlio  creation  ol  llio  world,  and  Leforo  the  appear.iiiee  of 
the  human  raoc,  ihero  wng  no  ohsorver  prusout  whose  expe> 
rience  could  W  cited  ;  and,  iu  tht!  Becond  case,  the  question 
is  not  regarding  specific  phenomena,  hut  regarding  that  in 
vhich  all  individual  phniomeiia  coincide;  aud  that  which 
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is  jAi  bo,  evolved  in  not  noy  visilile  event,  but  a  mental 
neceGsil-y,  irliicli  not  oiil;-  is,  but  it  lltut,  au<l  caDUut  he 
otlirrwifie: — tliat  is,  an  object  giroceeding  entirely  from 
Thought  itself : — nliich  first  point  I  beg  of  you  thoroughly 
to  understand  and  recognise 

III  matters  pertaining  to  thia  1ii<;lier  Tlimtglit.  tlic adher- 
ent* of  tlie  common  view  proceed  after  tliis  wise  : — llicy  let 
others  invent,  or,  Trhcre  they  ore  pos-iesseii  of  gruator  (>ower, 
tliey  invent  for  thernsoliroa,  by  means  of  i-agrnnt  nnd  law- 
less thought,  or,  HA  it  is  cnllcd,  fnn<;y,  one  out  of  many 
pDKStble  ways  in  which  iho  actual  fact  in  question  may  have 
arisen; — in  the  language  of  the  schoola  they  make  an  hypo* 
theHis: — ihey  tlieri  consult  their  ilwiire,  fear,  liojip.  or  what- 
ever may  be  their  ruling  passion  for  the  time,  nud,  should  it 
aKsent,  the  Action  Iwcomea  established  lua  firm  and  uii&l- 
t'erable  truth.  One  of  the  many  possible  way$,  I  said ;  and 
this  is  the  leading  cbamcteristic  of  the  proceeding  w«  have 
doscriVwd  : — but  it  is  necesRary  that  this  expression  should 
bo  correctly  understood.  For,  in  itself,  it  is  not  true  llml 
auydiitit'  whatever  is  gosaihle  in  many  different  ways;  but 
'everyttiing  that  is, »  possible,  aclu&l.  and  at  the  &ame  time 
necessary,  only  in  one  perfectly  fistd  and  defniite  way: — 
and  herein,  indecil,  lies  the  fundamental  error  of  this  pro* 
ceeding,  that  it  anfiumeB  many  diflTcrent  possibilities,  from 
which  it  proc«eJs  to  select  one  for  adoption,  without  being 
able  to  Tcrify  this  one  by  anything  Imt  its  own  caprice. 
ThU  pwy^^HJ^pg  iy  what  we  call  Opittttm,  Id  opposilion 
lo  tHlf  Th""^^  Opinion,  tike  iiiouglit  ilsclt,  p>ssesses 
nx  its  dtiinain  llio  whole  region  lying  beyond  sensuous 
exi>orieiic«;  ihit  region  it  lills  with  the  product  ions  of 
fnncy,  either  of  others  or  its  own,  lo  which  desire  alone 
gives  substance  and  duration;  ami  alt  this  liapjiens  dimply 
nud  solely  Itecausc  tho  teat  of  ita  spiritual  Life  is  ns 
yr:X  no  higher  than  in  the  extremitie*  of  blind  desire  or 
averatoQ. 

True  Thunght  proceols  io  a  different  way  ia  filling  up 

«  a 
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thia  aupev-aenaual  regiou.     It  doen  uot  iiiveut.  but  apou- 


L- 


_thi3  doannot  seek  ite  coitfiriimtion  in  .1  proof  Ijing  beyond 
itwlf,  but  it  contains  witlin  lUielni^S^^SBBHIIBK^,; 
^fl,  &f  BOn  &9  11  I^onceTved,  oecoines  evident  to  TliougUr 
itself  as  tlie  only  possible  aud  absolutely  certain  Trutl^l 
estikblisliiiig  ilsvlfju  tliv  niiul  witb  uii  iiaiiiuvablu  (M:rUuiily 
and  evidence  tliat  cuiiJ|)li:t«ly  destroys  even  tLo  puasibility 
of  doubt  Since  tliis  certainty,  as  wc  Lave  said,  attaches  it- 
self at  once  to  the  lJviD<i:  act  of  Thought  in  its  immediate 
vitality,  and  tt>  this  only,  it  follows  that  evory  one  who 
would  become  a  psitaktir  iii  this  ci^rLaiiity,  muet  himself, 
and  ill  his  own  |>er£on,  think  tlie  Truth,  and  cannot  commit 
to  any  other  the  accomplishment  of  tliie  buBineHS  in  bis 
•teftd.  Only  this  preliminftr;)r  remark  I  ilesir«d  to  nuike 
before  proceeding,  as  I  now  do,  to  our  mnhial  applica- 
tiou  of  true  Tbutiglitto  tlm  hi^'liest  eleniunts  uf  Know- 
ledge. 

The  6r>t  task  of  such  Thought  is  to  cMOtive  of  3eing 
Jn^tiMlJ  imUi  sirtel  exactUude.  1  ttUIIMjm!lll  lUli  ftikHJyb- 
tiou  tlius  ;  I  say  :— Baing  (Seyn),  proper  und  true  Being, 
du(ia_jiol  flrliie,  doOit  not  proceed,  do^eii  not  rrnnp  fpftils  !■ 
out,  oT  nolhin"nt.-sa  [S^iciitseyiij.  For  everjtiiinj;  M-hicii 
thus  arises,  you  are  compelled  to  oahume  a  previous 
causal  being,  by  virtue  of  which  the  nihar  at  first  arose. 
If  you  Iiold  that  a.1  hume  earlicrpariod  this  second  being 
htA  itself  ariseu  iu  its  turn,  then  you  are  again  corapeli«d 
ta  aasiinic  a  tbird  beiug  by  virtue  of  which  tbo  second 
nruae;  aud  should  you  nttributfi  a  bcj^iiiiiliig  m  the  third, 
tbeu  you  nte  cotiipcllQi]  to  assume  n  fourth, — and  soon  for 
ever.  Yi^u  uul^t,  in  vvwiy  cr>8e.  at  last  arrive  at  a  Being 
that  lias  nut  tbiis  'rn'stn.  nml  wbicb  tlierefuic  it(|uirfK  no 
other  tiling  to  nci-'niiil  I'l.'f  iff,  Sn  mj,  Km  ■■■,  Im  ]i  .vv  ,!:■■.■  li.i'..ly 
tbroti^'li  ithilf,  by  i I. self,  ;iii'i  !'i  .'Ui  iii^'J,  Ou  tiiiu  Btuig,  to 
whicUyou  lausLal  la^t  aai.^'inl  liuui  uut  tbo  series  of  creatod 
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tilings,  you  must  uotraod  liciiccrorwanl  Bx  fourattcutiou; 
and  tlioo  it  wilt  become  evident  to  you,  if  you  have  entered 
fully  with  mc  into  tlie  preceding  thougliw,  th«t  you  can 
only  conceive  of  the  true  Heiug  as  a  Being  liy  it£elf,  from 
itself,  uml  throngli  itself. 

In  the  second  place  I  ad<I : — that  witliin  (his  Being  no- 
thiLg  new  cao  ariie,  nothing  can  alter  its  »ha|)e,  nor  shifc 
nor  change  ;  hut  that  as  it  is  now,  so  has  it  been  from  all 
eternity,  and  »o  it  endures  unchangvAbly  in  all  elL-rnity, 
For,  aince  it  is  tbroiigli  itself  alone,  so  is  it, — completely, 
wilhout  division,  and  witliout  abatemeut,— all  that,  through 
itself,  it  can  Iw  and  must  Int.  Were  it  at  any  time  to  become 
Bomcthing  new,  then  must  it  either  Lave  b^'en  previously 
hindered,  by  some  being  foreign  to  iutdf,  from  becoming 
this  something;  or  it  must  become  this  sumething  new 
through  the  power  of  a  being  foreign  lo  Itself,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  begins  to  exert  an  influence  u|>ou  it : — 
both  of  which  suppositions  stand  indirect  contradiction  to 
it*  absolute  independence  aod  self-sufficiency.  J^ml  tbua 
it  will  become  evident  to  you,  if  you  have  Ihoroughly 
coiupreTTenUed  these  H"finrl|tfi|  *^"^t  Ramy  ^nn  1.p  t^n- 
c^i'^ed  of  opIj  a»  abeolutelT  One  not  m  ManT  ^  orih 
aeTf-eomnrehendrng.  a^f^ffidenlL  and  ahsoltit^h 
changeable  Unity. 
^^T^BinSHrae  01  thoojihliw  and  ^hJi  in  my  third  piiiiili 
— you  arrtve  only  at  a  Beipg;  {Se^n)  cncloied,  concealed, 
wholly  comprehended,  in  itself:-— you  do  not,  by  any  meflOB. 
arrive  at  an  Ex-ist«nce  [Dasfynj*) — I  ^tay  *^  an  K*  - 
istijoee,  manitestation,  or  rcyijin''""  ■-•''  *'"■  "'-Tig  1  ani 
most  nuKiouK  tliat  you  should  uudersiaiid  [his  at  once; 

'  Tb«  Engliah  UnKiut[oi]omnoicoBUlBlcnntlir«liicliiliaa|i|MMiUoa 
of  Ibe  Ocraui "  Srfu  '  uid  "  Ditu^n  ~  can  b«  eiproKcd  >iih  itto  di*- 
lifKUuMof  tlia  onfiiMi.  "Being"  ■nd  '£z'tM«nct:"ar«  faom  *ili)|>lvii 
a*  Ui«  n««r*«t  «|i|ir<Meh  U>  a  cocroct  (isMlalion  thai  our  taaguago  oijniita 
ot,  alUMUgU  tfaa  awkwudaaM  uf  Ibe  asprtarfon  b  oUittiu,  afttl  Ika  ttrkL 
|ihlhMO|itilnl  uaaniaf  litK  alUcbtd  to  Uioaa  l«niu  la  naknavti  in  ilieir 
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and  you  will  iiiidonbtetll>'  ilo  so  whea  you  liavc  strictly 
coD^Jei'ed  tlie  coiiception  af  Heiiig  ns  now  set  fortli,  auii 
liave  so  becutiiv  c^^iiscioua  in  yuiirsvlvvs  uf  wliat  is  cou- 
taiucd  iu  tliid  tliuuglit,  an>l  wliat  is  uot  conUiucd  in  it. 
The  natural  illiisiou  wliicli  tuny  obscure  your  niitids 
agikiiist  tlic  dctiit'CiJ  insiglit,  I  slinll  very  eooii  examirjs. 

To  explain  tlii*  more  fully: — You  [jwrueive  that  I  dis- 
tinguisU  Bfiiig  (Spy;i}— esscnlJal,s«lf-L-oiiij)rL'lieii(l«;d  Beiiijf 
— from  Ei-inteiice  [Daseyu),  aud  i-ejirestn I  tlcsc  two 
idea.s  txs  opposed  tcr  e»cli  other, — as  not  even  directly  con- 
iiecled  Willi  eadi  other.  Tliifi  dislinction  is  of  tlie  weiglit  iest 
i^  iiii}jortaiicti;  and  only  tlii^ugli  it  cau  clearness  and  cer- 
taiiiLy  liti  attained  m  tb«  bigLegt  elcmcut<i  of  KuowIedg«. 
What  Ex-ial&n^s  f  ^"J^itfr)  ^^~"y  ^g,  "J"  '^'^"t  Iwt  ref^iic.  i^vi- 
dent  by  actual  contcmplatioii  of  tliJB  Ex-isteuce-  I  «ay, 
tiierflf&re:— Jlssenliftlly  a-ntl  a.t  tlie  rout  the  Jtjr'ileuce  of 
Being  is  tlie  cuDBciouhiiOSS  or  conception  of  Be[ng;  as  nuiy 
1)6  made  clear ut  once  iu  the  uiWiil'  liic  word  ''  la"  wlieii  a])- 
plied  to  any  particular  object^ — for  example,  to  tin's  wall. 
For,  what  is  this  "  m  "  in  the  proposition,  "  TJi^  laiU  is  ?  " 
It  is  obviously  not  tbe  wall  itself  and  identical  with  it;  it 
does  not  ev«»  assume  that  character,  but  it  diBtiuguislics 
tlie  wall,  by  tlie  third  person,  as  indepondent;  it  thus  only 
assumes  to  be  an  outward  characteristic  of  essential  Being, 
ati  ima^  or  picture  of  sucb  Being, — or,  as  we  havt<  ex- 
pressed it  above,  ami  as  it  is  most  distinctly  expr»si.eeil, 
ibe  immediate,  outward  Kx-isteiice  of  tli«  wall, — aa  its 
Being  out  of  ho  Beiug.  (It  is  admitted  that  thi;  wliolv  of 
this  experiment  demands  the  most  subtle  ub»Lractioii 
and  the  keenest  inward  observation ;  and  it  may  bo 
added,  as  the  proof,  that  no  one  lias  tlioruiigbly  per- 
formed iho  task,  to  whom  it  has  not  hecomo  tvidont  lluit 
tbe  whole,  and  particularly  the  lutit  exproseiuti,  is  per- 
fectly exact.) 

Tlie  common  mode  of  tboiigbt,  it  n  true,  in  not  wont  to 
remoi'k  this  distiuction;  and  it  may  well  be  that  wbat  I 
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have  uow  said  may  soeiil  to  man/  soinetliiiig  wholly  new 
tUi<i  uiilifard  uf.  Tlic  tt-osou  of  wliicli  ie,  tliai  tlivir  lurv  aud 
affection  arc  atlractud  direclly  U>  tlifi  object  itself,  aud  to 
it  excliuively,  nnd  are  wholly  occupied  with  it,  s<>  that 
they  have  no  tirao  to  tarry  by  the  "  is"  or  to  caneid«r  its 
sigiiiilcance,  aitd  thus  it  in  wholly  lost  to  them.  Hence  it 
usually  hR[>|>eiii«  that,  leaping  over  tlie  Ex-isteiice  (Dastyn), 
we  liolieve  that  we  have  airived  at  Being  (Seyn)  itself; 
while  itvv«;rlltele88  we  forever  reinatn  in  the  fu]«-court,  in 
thu  Ex-i8lttiii:c:^aiid  this  conmiou  dehisiun  may  render  tho 
]n'opunitiuii  whit:b  wc  Lave  Aii1)ii>illcd  to  you  ahure,  at  firitl 
sight,  dark  aud  uuiutclli^ible.  In  our  prv^vut  iutjuiry,  how- 
ever, everything  depends  on  our  coDiprchending  this  pro- 
position at  once,  and  henceforth  giving  it  dnc  atteiitiou. 

Wo  said  ihat  the  Coiisciuiisuwaof  Beiug,  thu  "  it "  to  the 
Being,  is  il«elf  the  Ex-istenca  (Daaet/n)  : — leaving  out  of 
sight,  in  the  ineautimc,  the  inpiKwition,  jouoded  on  a|>- 
pganuice,  that  Cousciousness  may  be  only  one  among 
other  iwssible  fornia,  nicide»,  and  kinds  of  Gx-ititence ; 
aud  that  there  way  he  many  other,  perhaps  an  infinite 
variety  of,  such  form*,  modes,  aud  kinds  of  £x-isteiic«. 
This  guppositiiUi.  however,  must  now  he  rUwoissed : — 
in  the  first  place,  Weanse  we  lieru  desire  not  to  accumu- 
late mere  offinious,  but  truly  to  think  ;  and  secondly,  with 
rofvreuce  to  iu  couui(|ueimec, — fur  with  such  a  possibility 
remaining,  our  union  with  the  Ahsolute,  a«  the  only  aouixre 
of  Htcsseilueas,  could  never  be  attained;  hnt  there  would 
rather  be  placed,  between  the  Absolute  and  ux.an  immea- 
surable chatini  OS  the  true  source  of  all  Ut>hlcssef1n«ss. 

We havo  therefor** *" 'If T[|f,^  it  i»a"'fn*'"y->"  "t  *V"-Toht|." 

—  which   is       :-   r  -rr''-    ]v^^nK— thut    >l.a  f ^.T. ■>■;.. .....^g  -if 

Bciij^Ts  tliL  r..r.«  ■■»!  .a.»U  .J  tl.^.  Fv-i^[^jYy 

{Du*t^H)*A^  .MieHtlv_hiib..dfiD.medi..t^p 

and  altsohi!  !  ''-"'Itf     y^"  comlnct  you 

to  this  In^.  _      ;iy  ; — Being  tS<y»j — as 

such,  as  Being,  as  abiding,  unchaugiiahle  Being,  without  iu 
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any  respect  laying  aside  its  absolute  oliarscter  and  iuter- 
mingling  or  lileiidiiig  itself  witli  Es-istence — must  ex-ist. 
Hence  It  must  hn  distiiigiii»IiL'd  rroni,  and  opposed  to,  Ei- 
isleiicc;  and  indeed— since  benld'e!)  tbe  absolute  Ileing 
(Seifn)  itself  tliere  is  nothing  else  whatever  but  its  Ex- 
istence (/)n*ey)r) — this  distinction  and  opposition  must  be 
nintiifust  iu  the  Ex-isteiice  [Dtttfi/ii)  itself;  and  this,  more 
clearly  cxpro33«d,  is  cfiuiv.ileiit  to  the  following; — Ex-ist- 
cuct!  {Dage^n)  inusl  appiebeiid,  recognise,  ami  iiimge  forth 
itceU  <ij  mere  Ex-istence  :  and,  opposed  to  itself,  it  must  as- 
sume and  image  forth  an  absolute  Being  (5e»/H),Tvlioae  mere 
Kx-ist«ticc  it  la;  it  nnist  thus, by  its  own  nature,  as  opposed 
to  unother  and  an  absolute  existence,  annihilate  itself:— 
wliicit  is  precisely  the  character  of  mere  representation, 
couception,  or  Coiisciousut-as  of  Being,  aa  you  have  alrca^ly 
eeu  in  our  expositiou  of  the  "  is."     Apri  ti.i.a  it  ;.  ..i^^, 

intelligilJlc  to  yu^i  \\^'>*  'iin  '■''•  J-'-^""  ^f— P.'^-j-^—^* 
nefleBaarilv  tfn— cannot  b-  nilwr  tl^^...— n  r,„,.:^;,i„«,,|.|^t. 
of  itieir — of  Ex-istcnce — as  n  niere  image  or  represeiila- 
tuTn  ol  Ahanhite  SoH-c3tistk|l  UWl 

Thill  such  is  the case.ainl  that  Knn\¥ledge "  or  Conscious- 
ness ia  the  alwohile  Ex-istence  (Daieyn), — or,  as  you  may 
now  rather  wish  to  say, —  tlio  manifestation  and  revelntion 
of  Being  {Setjn],  m  its  only  jtosslliCe  form: — this  may  bo 
distinctly  understood  and  seen  by  Knowledge  itself,  as 
wo  all,  T  ansurne,  have  now  seen  it.  But — and  tills  is  our 
fifth  point — tliis  Knowledge  can.  by  no  means,  in  itself, 
understand  or  soe  how  itself  nrisett,  und  liow_/vow(  ottt  the 
inward,  sclf-comprL-hciKling  B^jing  {Setfii)  an  Ex-istonce 
{Daseyjt),  man i festatiou  &r  revclntiun  <>f  ita*lf  can  pro- 
ceed;— as  indeed  wc  have  expressly   seen  when  dealing 

*  Tlie  n-a<!er  «i)t  oliMrvo  llml  in  Ibia  ;iiul  ihe  suc^-cefiini;  Iceturct  tlie 
irord  ■'  Wiwi'ii,"  which  in  hero  rcinlprei!  by  "'  KncHlc-dge,"  is  used  in  ih« 
iieiitu  of  "  [.'(iffuUiun,"  iv  enjireu  iba  fentfioun  ael  0/  Kjiamn^,  and  nul 
either  the  o^iMt  or  the  rotult  of  ibat  ect.— TV. 
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with  our  third  [luiiit,  tliat  such  a  sequantial  evolution  ^ 
Wsn  wholly  beyotiil  our  vitw.     Tb«  reason  of  litis  is,  tbat 
Ex*i»teDce,  as  we  liava  already  showti^  cannot  ht  witJj- 
out  •pprebeudiiig.  recngiiising.  and    Msuiuing  i^sif-   ^ 
cause  such  self-coiiceiiU<iij  ii  iR&eparalde  from  its  nature;  -- 
and  thus  Knowledge,  by  the  very  abeoluteuess  of  ita  li^x- 
istttiicu,  and  Its  dependence  on  that  Ex-istencc,  i»  cut  off 
from  ftit  possibility  of  fiaMing  b«yorid  it,  or  of  conceiring    ' 
and  tracing  iteelf  prior  to  that  Kx-istenc*.    U  w,  for  itwlf 
and  ill  itself,  and  eo  far  well; — but  wherever  it  \t,  il  finds 
it«elf  already  there  iu  a  curtaiD  deteriuiuatc  inudu,  which 
it  must  accept  just  as  it  Ih  prcteiited  to  it,  but  which  it 
can  by  no  iiicaua  cxptain,  nor  declare  hotv  and  vrbcrcby  it    ^ 
has  l>cconic  bu,     Tliifl  unyjiangfiiLUy  dvlvrniincd  made  of 
the  Jlla-istciico  of  Knowledge,  which  cau  be  apprcbaudwi      . 
otttif  by  iininediata  eqniP"^*""'""  ""'  r*"'*p'''""  "  ^^''^  '  , 
ewotial  aud  tni^y  rfl>l  I'*^  "^  V*,»m,\nA^,a 

But  DDtwitbttaDding  that  this  true  and  real  Li  feof  Know- 
ledge cannot  explain  the  definite  miKle  in  wbicli  it  has 
ariseu,  it  is  yet  suHceptible  of  a  general  interpretation  ;  and 
we  may  understand  and  perceiTe  with  absolute  certainty  - 
irA(ifiVi«  according  tuitseaitiiitial  in  war  I  nature; — which  is 
our  sixth  point  I  lead  yon  to  this  insight  thus: — What  we 
set  forth  above  as  our  fourtli  point, — tLnt  F.»-igtcncc  ia  , 
iK^iytrily  nniit.'iotuQes^— aod  nil  tbat  is  iovfl*^}  f"  'i-^t. 
prlnyipla,  lollows  from  mei^ini^rmpirce  as  stich,  and  the  con- 
cepJAfiMof  such  Ex-islen(to.  'yBw;Thl8  Bt-lBlgBiie  lAa^yil 
itself  3  resting  aiiTI'repusiuguu  itself  alone; — prior  to  any 
conception  of  itst-lf,  and  inst-parable  from  every  such  con- 
ception, as  wc  have  just  proved;— and  this  its  being,  its 
reality,  wbicb  can  only  Iw  ininieiliately  |iercc'ive<l,  wu  have 
called  its  I^ife,  Whence  baa  it  then  this  being,  so  cxim- 
plctcly  iudcpvudcLl  of  anything  arising  frou]  its  conuep- 
liou  of  .its<.ir,— nay,  rallif-r  pr«fc»iiiig  that  conception, 
aud  first  rendering  it  possible!  Wv  have  said:— It  is 
the  living  audefllcieul  Kz-istttuce  of  the  Absolute  itsulf 
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•nhich  nlono  has  povor  to  ht  luid  to  exiM,  and  beside 
wliich  ufjtliing  is,  nor  tni\y  exUtt-  Now,  as  tlip  AbsoIiitH 
cau^R  only  tliFotigli  itadf,  so  aUo  can  it  exUt  only  tliroiigli 
itaelf;  and  aa  ic,  in  its  TCrj  bcIF,  and  ooUiing  else  in  its 
stead,  must  exist, — aircc  indeed  nothing  out  of  it  Iiai 
power  c-itlier  to  Ue  or  to  uxist, — so  does  it  exiai  eteu  a»  il  w 
in  itself, complete,  undivided,  without  diminiitioD,  without 
vnriahlfness  or  chango,  as  Abaoliiti^  Unity,  iici  it  is  in  its 
own  inward  and  pssRntial  nn,t«r(>,  Tliim  thtt  acUinl  Lifg, 
nf  Kl]nw^pC^^J^^    ia,  nt.    hntljtin,    t>ip  fsunnlial   Bcillg_Q£_rllO_ 

ette;  and  between  thu  Ahso- 

un  Bt'jmmti^rf  nr  tl intinctJQD,  but  butU  iiKTge  comjdetcly 
int 


And  lluia  we  have  alreadj'  attained  a  point  from  wliicli 
our  previous  propositiona  become  clearer,  and  light  spreads 
over  niir  fnturt;  way.  That  any  living  Ex-iatenee  should  be 
wholly  cut  oft"  from  God, — all  living  Kx-isLence,  as  we  have 
seen.  Wing  necessarily  Life  and  ConscJoiianesB,  andthedesd 
ami  iiiicotisrrions  having  no  plnre  ni  I''«-Istriice. — lliat  any 
living  Ex-iatence  shoidil  Iw  wliwlly  cut  off  from  God,  is  al- 
ready  guitrdtid  againnt.  and  is  a)^solntely  impo^aJblL-;  for 
ottly^irouslh  the  Ex-ittt^-uct;  of  Ood  in  it  is  it  maintained 
"*  ^''-'-ialpime.  and  were  It"  posailjle  llint  God  should 
diaftppear  from  witbin  it/  tTlCTi'TronM  if  tln-Tvhy  itst'If 
ditiappfiffr  froffl  |ib[.iiitem|<i.  In  thn  lowi-r  grnik-x  of  spirit- 
ual life,  this  l^ivine  ExHRtence  Ib  seen  only  through 
obscure  coverings,  and  amid  confused  pljatiLasmaguriu, 
derived  fi-oin  the  orgau  uf  the  spiiitual  stnse  iliroiigli 
which  man  looks  upon  hitnsi'lf  ami  upon  Being;  but  to 
ga>!e  upon  it  liright  and  nnvcileil,  aH  indeed  tlie  Utvino 
Life  and  Kx-iatence,  and  tu  bathe  our  whole  l>eing  in  this 
Life  witli  full  enjoyment  and  lovej^lhiH  is  the  True 
and  unspeakably  Blcssoil  Ufc 

ix,  i»  Qpor,    we  anid,  tho    JCx-istonce  (Daseyii)    of  the 
AbattlutB   amJ    Diving    Bcinfi"fSgM»)  thftt  "i»"  ^WPise^ 
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iiieaii  Hie    univerBal    Life   ncconljipji^  t^i  Uir  law   -p"''"- 
rtf-^^  tlift  luiginiiip^'  itf  ^l[i|,  liii  iiiiii  wliiiih  in  thirTrrrjirrli 
catrnot  T>e  otbarwiae  thao  fts  it  is.     In  tlic  lower  grades 
of  lie  spiritual  life  of  man,  however,  tliat  Divint;  lifliog 
{Setft),  ns  snch,  does  not  reveal  ibwlf  tu  ConaciouHiiewi; 
btit  ill  Iho  tnifi  cmitral-point  of  i^piiitiial  l)f«,  that  Divine 
Beici^.  ill  il«  onii  express    nature,  does   reveal  iteelf  to 
Cousciousiiew;  as.  for  exainpU*.  I  assume  tli&t  it  has  re- 
vealed itself  to  ua.     Now.   that  it  rfveals  itself  as  nuch 
to    C^nKciousne&s,  can    mean    uutiiing  elfie  Lhati  that  it 
assumes  tlie  furm  which  we  hare  already  seen  to  be  tlie 
necessary   furm  of    Kx-istcoc*  and  Consciousness, — that, 
jianiply,  of  au  image,  representniiou,  or  conctplion,  whieh 
gires  itself  out  only  a*  a  concoption,  and  not  by  any  means  . 
nsthe  thing  ilsetf.     Immediately,  in  iU  Inte  essential  na- 
ture, and  irithout  any  imu^v  or  representation,  it  h  at  all 
times  present  in  tho  actual  life  of  man,  only  unperceived  ;  \ 
an<l  it  continues  there  pruecnt  as  before,  after  it  has  been 
{terceived  ;  only  it  is  then,  t)esirles,  recogniseil  in  au  imoj^e 
^  representation.   Thi»  reprcientalivc  form  is  the  eascntiat, 
nature  of  'Hiought; — and  in  particular  the  Thought  wo  ar^' 
here  considering  bears,  in  its  euflicieucy  for  it!  own  support 
and  coniimiation  (which  we  call  its  internal  ovidence),  th^ 
cbamcter  of  .'Vbnoluteneu) ;  and  thereby  approves  itself  aa. 
pure.  true,  and  absolute  Thought — And  thus  it  is  made  ] 
evidunt  on  all  sides,  that  only  in  pure  Thought  can  ou^/ 
union  with  Ciud  lie  rucoguiaed. 

We  have  already  said,  but  must  yet  again  expressly  in- 
cukftto  it  upon  you,  and  commend  it  to  your  earnest  atten- 
tion, that  as  Being  (»yN)  ie  One  and  not  Manifold,  and  as 
it  is  nt  once  complete  in  itself,  without  variation  or  change, 
and  thus  au  easenlial  and  absotute  Unity,— so  also  is  Ex<    ~] 
istence  {Dn»nf»)  or    Consciousness — since  it  only  exists    / 
through  lleing,  and  is  only   the  Ex-istenc«  of  Being,—   < 
likewise  an  absolute,  eternal,  invanabld,  and  uDchanging 
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Unity.  So  it  is,  with  abaoliite  tiec*B8ity,  in  itself; — 
and  so  it  remains  in  pure  Tlioiiglit.  Tliere  is  nothing 
wliatevcrin  Ex-isUncebnt  inimodiateniiil  living  Thought: 
—  Thonglit,  I  say.  bill  by  no  mcnns  a  thinhiu^  tuhafanct, 
ft  dead  boJy  In  irhich  llii>uglit  inheres, — with  which  no- 
thuuglit,  iudeed  a  iii^-lhinker  is  full  surely  at  haiitl  :^ 
TboHght,  I  say,  aud  also  thereaLLife  of  this  Thmiglit, 
which  nt  botttjtii  is  the  Divine  Life;  lioth  of  vrhicli — 
Thought  ami  This  it»  real  Life — arc  ruoIt-Jii  together 
iDto  one  inward  organic  Unity;  like  as,  oxitwardly,  they 
nro  une  Kini[ile,  idvnLicnl,  tileriial,  um^liangeable  Unity. 
Ncjverlhtflesn,  upposed  to  tins  lattur  outward  l*Hity,  tliere 
arises  in  Thought  the  tippearance  i)f  a  Manifold,  partly  be- 
cause there  nrc  many  thinking  Kuhjects,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  infinite  series  of  objects  upon  wliicli  the 
thought  of  Iheae  subjecla  lutist  eternally  proceed.  Tliis 
appearance  arises  even  to  pure  Thought  and  the  IJIeased 
Life  in  it,  and  Tiioiiglit  ils«lf  cannot  forbid  the  pn^senoi- 
of  thin  appearance;  but  in  no  way  does  pure  Tlionglit 
believe  in  this  npjiearance,    nor  love  it,  nor  attempt  to 

i  find  enji)ynient  in  it  On  the  oilier  hand,  che  lower 
life,  in  all  its  inferior  gi^atles,  believes  in  every  npjieiir- 

I    nnce  of  tijis  Manifold  and  in  the   Manifold  iUielf,— run:^ 

I'  forth  in  vagrant  dit;mpatii>n  upon  this  Manifold  and  sct-kn 
iu  it  for  peace  and  enjoyment  of  its«lf,  which  ncvcrtlie- 

,  less  it  will  never  find  in  that  way.  This  retuark  may, 
in  lh«  first  }ilnc«,  explain  ihc  picture  wliieli  n-o  drew  in 
our  first  lecture  of  the  True  Life  and  tkie  Apparent  Life. 
To  the  outward  eyu,  theeu  two  opposite  niodoa  of  Life 
closely  reseinbla  oai:h  otiier ;  both  proceed  njion  the  Dame 
common  objects,  which  are  perceived  by  both  in  the 
Bame  way; — inwardly,  however,  tht-y  are  veiy  different. 
The  True  Life  doc^  not  even  bulieve  in  tho  reality  of  lliis 
Uauifold  and  ChatjgvabUj   it  1iell<_'V<.'S  only   in   Uji  own 

U(ll'!i:UI'/"  ■"■""  I  ,   i,  ■  ;.    1    ■    .     .,.,■     ill    ill..-  "nil  ill,     T'riU-  ; 

with  all  !  ■<,'-'  ^  '■'    '.  ■■"  "bv'i'';"!-''-',   ii-       ■'-'  ''joy- 
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loeuf.  for  crcr  loat  m  aud  bleuded  with  that  XJnitj  : — the 
A])pari;ut  Life,  ou  the  cuntrar}',  ncibhcr  knotra  nor  compre- 
bcntU  wiv  Unity  wliolsocvcr,  but  even  regonls  the  Mani- 
fold iind  I'criBliable  as  tbe  truo  boiiig,  and  is  aatiiificd  with 
it  ai  such.  In  thti  second  place,  thi;}  reniArk  imposes  upon 
us  the  task  ofeettiug  forth  the  true  ground  why  thnt  nbich, 
acconling  tn  our  doctrine,  h  in  JUttf  absoluUily  One,  and 
remains  One  in  True  Life  iind  Tliougbt,  does  utiwrtbeUss 
tnrti)«;)/)eamn<:c.  which  we  muiitjetadinit  to  bepeniianeiit 
and  indestructible,  become  trausniuttrd  intti  a  Manifold  and 
Citaiij^able; — the  true  ground  of  this  transmutation,  I  iaj*, 
wv  must  at  Icust  set  forth,  aud  dititiuctty  announce  to  3'ou, 
altbougb  the  clear  demonstration  of  it  may  be  inaccessible 
to  popular  cominiiuicAtion.  The  expo^tion  of  tliis  ground 
of  the  Mmifiild  and  Changeable,  with  the  farther  appli- 
cation of  what  we  have  said  to-day,  thai)  form  llie  sub- 
ject of  our  next  disco\irse,  to  wbicb  I  now  respectfully 
invite  you. 
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LECTUKK  IV. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE   BLESSED     LIFE: — DOCIRISE  OF 
BEISt;: — HANIFKSTATlOh'    0¥  THE    ONE   DIVIIIE 
BKlira   IN   CONSCIOUSNESS   AS   A   UANIFOLD 
EXISTE-N'CE,   01{   WORIJ). 


Let  ui  Le^iu  the  business  of  to-daj  with  «  siirvfjr  of  «mr 
imrpose  in  tlieao  discourses,  as  well  as  uf  wbal  haa  uuir 
)iecu  oocoiuplisliiMl  fur  tlint  piirjxjse. 

My  i>ositioD  \e  tlii^;— Mao  is  tiot  destined  to  misery,  but 
iie  nisy  he  a  partflki-r  in  pencv,  trnn<piilltty,  and  Blwe«d- 
iieBs,  herw  below,  evcrywlifre,  uuiI  forvvpr,  if  he  but  will  Ut 
be  so.    Tills  Ble««c-iUic»>,  bowcver,  cauiiot  be  su]iern(tdo(t 
to  liira  bjr  any  outward  power,  nor  by  any  miracle  of  an 
outward  power ;   lie   must  lay  bold  of  it  for  himiiolf,  and 
willi  bis  own  Imnda.    Tito  aounx  of  all  mi^ry  ap^png  m»t>   i 
is  tbdr  vagrancy  in  *l.^  W-;:;fi>M  ^»A  f^^nf-'-jp   ''--  ' 
iKilv  &ud  ubsoUil«  couditiou  of  tb»  BJMSed  Life  ia  Ui<  ap- : 
prvbtusion  of  tUe  Oue  Ewnial  Life  witlf  ioyttrJ  loye  mwI 
tnjoyment ;  nlthougb    we  indeed   apprehend    thii  Unity 
uiily  in  a  piclure  or  repfwenUtion,  and  cannot  in  reality 
oiim^lri's  attain  U>  ormoiidtU  WHAUm  into  it. 

Tlie  proporiUon  IBlfeB  W»  HBtfB  IBUI  Ml  ilmilJ,  FwomM 
now,  in  tbe  tirst  place,  bring  borne  to  your  miuds  in  clear 
insigbt,atid  iborougbly  wnviticeyou  of  itB  Irutb.  We  here 
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aim  at  inKtmclion  anJ  auli^tliteiiuient,  wlik-lialonoliaveen- 
duriiiy  value;  not  at  a  mere  fugitive  «motion  or  awakening 
of  tlie  fancy,  wliitli  for  tht!  most  part  passes  away  nitlioub 
leaviujjalrace  beliiiid  it-  For  lie  attaiiiineiit  of  tliia  clear 
insiylit,  wliich  vc  bcro  strivo  tu  reacb,  tlie  following  ste]ja 
aru  itiiliKpciiaal'ly  retjuinite: — First,  tbnt  w«  sliouUl  conceive 

of    Beit';  (S'^iy"?  nP  "t-'^^'itnlit  Uy  an,]    ikcm^iL.itcaLf    cl^rny 

&B  One,  iiivnrifilile,  ami  unohaiigBatilg^  Tliit;  conception  of 
Bvin^is  Uy  iiomeanaan  etclamve  posHessinn  nf  the  schooU; 
but  ov«ry  Cliristian  who  In  his  childhnoil  lias  received  a 
siiniui  ruligious  education  has  even  then,  in  the  Chi'Jslian 
DoL'trineof  the  Divine  Nuture,  hecuiue  a«.qiiaiiitetl  with  our 
conception  uf  boiog.    jSeCCTic^i.y.auotlicr  requisite  for  Uij^jn- 

"igl't  '^    tllff  flOtlffr*'""   '^•"''  •",  ''•-  ''""'-i"0'"!-£|;"|— J*'- 

reauect  to  what  wa  aff  jp   nin^p""^  ""  ^ijt  nn 1'- ia 

^BoTute  being;  but  that  we  mb  UOTWth*lMH.  in  tt^g  ipner-_ 
liidst  root  of  our  exJBtonce.  insaparalblv  coi!iDB*^twl|  yf'fth  ji 
«ince   otlii^nviHe  wo  »ih<iiihl   havH  no  powar  to  e«iiit  fj^  ^l^ 
Now,  tills  laiti-i    i:ii]Lii-|il  iiiii   iiil^  hk  more  or  lesK  clear, 
particularly    in  it-y.Tnl  I'l  iln     mode  of  our    relation    to 
the  GodheaJ.     This    C'lni  ii  um  we  have  set  furtli  iu  the 
greatest  clearness  nitli  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  can  be 
invested    in    a  jiopular    iliftCourBO,    thu» : — Bt-sides   God, 
there   is  truly  and.  in  the  piopor  sonse  <<(  tlte  wnrd   no  - 
other.  £x-iAt«iw«- whatever   but — KiuavI.iI-i'  ;    nii-t    iliis 
y  ^n^-wLt'flgft  iH  tliR  XJivilio  Ex-isUtm  t!     D.i.s.i/Ji)   iisi  It   ab- 
ei>lii>i|^]y   mill   immnrlijiftily  -     »in1    in    ^i ,    <,,    ;L^Ut,lllJ    Ulis 

I  ^nowj^gf,  wa  are  infol  111.1^  h,  tl...  JiiuptuJ.  j^uui-W-Aur 

(^inr  **"'  i^''-"'*  Ti'-vi «'■""■'■     All  uthfi-  ihJDiJs  th.ai 

to  UB   M    Ex-isteucL-H — outward    ohjti  t:!^    Iinilica, 

iilSi  wa   ouracKeti  in  s<j  iavaa  uc  asciibe   to  i>iirsL'h'L-n  a 

epai'ate  and  iijdopi.'iii]t.-nt     iJciug — du   in  iL    tmlv    and  lu 

thiiiusfilvtia  fi.ii.-tt;  but  Uicy  t.xist  uiily  in  C'lu-i'-ii'tisucssancl 

.Tiiouglit,  as  that  of  whicli  W'    -.ur  i-iii,-.i'i..i;-,,  i.j  ..f  '.vlii*']i  wi^ 

1  tliink,  and  in  ijd  Mr  lit  i  'i\:iy  h'Il-iiuvlt.^    'I'hiK,  I  say,  is  tlie 

cleare&texpiei^-it-n  I'V  \^]ll•■l■,  in  ui\  opiuioUjthiscouceptiou 
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>-'i^r|}0  pupukrly  communicaLcJ  lo  incii,  Bui:  hIiuiiM  any 
one  ^»  noabla  to  undcntatid  evea  thii  ezprcMJon, — y«B, 
dioutd  bo  eTcn  "be  unablo  U>  Apprehend  oruoncciTunnytliiiig 
whatever  regarding  the  tnodd  of  this  rolutioii.yct  woiiM  lie 
not  thereby  \te  excluded  from  tlio  hlcttwvl  [jfo,  jior  ovi-a 
hindered  in  any  way  fnnii  entering  upon  it.  On  tlio  other 
hand,  according  in  my  ahnohite  convictimi,  *]>■  ^'''llBUfJUy 
are   indUpensaMe  reipiiiitt^s    l<>    the  nltainmcnt    of  tlie 


"'Ul  fdWl'T'^'^''*^^- i  '  >>")   •»'f   »-luli  .1,- 

whtcli  do  not  merely  doat  io  our  metnory,  without  our  pftr- 
tiiking  oftlicin,  lU  sometliiiig  we  hsLva  learned  from  otlit-rs; 
hut  wbici)  are  really  true  to  us.  Uriug  aud  active  in  our- 
KelveB.  JTor  awew  m  tliia  liovn  Roli^inii  wfiMtiaf  ,»ijnil  lie 
who  drjes  not  potsesa  snch  principlca,  in  such  a  n-ay,  lias  an 
lU-tigiuu,  and  therefore  no  Being,  nor  Kx-istcnce,  nor  true 
Self  at  all;  but  he  ptuseii  away,  like  &  iihadow,  aniid  the 
Uauifdld  and  Perishahle.  (J.)  Another  rciiuiwiK  to  the 
Bl^taed  Lifg  Ja  th^t  Hfifi  IJVWg  RglJgiwP  wi'hin  u*  ahqii Id 

at  leaflt  p^   an  far  an   t»  wimffrf^^    pfi    ypt-iffllj   Of  fV"   "'"' 

_  N»th  ii>  '.mefiB  iu  ouraelrea.  aoJ  of  our  Beiny  only  io  Qod 
'and  through  God;  that  we  shoiihl  at  least _^f  tbia  rela> 
Uouship  conlintinjiy  and  without  iul«miptioi)  ;  and  that, 
even  atllioiigli  it  Khoiild  not  he  diiitini^tly  expn>«ii-d  either 
in  thought  or  language,  it  Hhnuld  jot  he  the  secret  spring, 
tlifl  hidden  principle,  of  all  mir  thoiiglits,  fueliug)!.  unio- 
tion».  and  aflpiratioiis.  That  these  thinga  are  indinpen- 
aable  requisites  to  a  Blessed  Life,  ia,  I  any,  my  nWluto 
eouvietion ;  and  tliia  conviction  is  here  set  forth  for  the 
Itcnefit  of  those  who  already  assume  the  ]x»«ihility  of  it 
Blessed  Life,  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  or  of  coiiBniiatioii 
in  it,  And  who  therefore  deiire  to  roceive  guidance  in 
the  way  towards  it  Notwithstanding  this,  we  can  not 
only  frankly  admit  that  a  man  may  make  shift  without 
Religion,  without  True  Ex-tstenoc,  without  inwurd  ponou 
And  BlesBeduws,  &ttd  aasitrc  bimsvtf  of  ciming  off  w«ll 
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envDgli  witLout  Uiosc,  au  indeed  majr  be  true;  but  we 
nrc  ftleo  reinly  freely  to  concede  to  siicli  a  man  all  posii- 
blw  honour  and  meril  wliieh,  without  Religion,  lie  may 
liaalile  to  acquire.  Wc  embrace  this  opportunity,  frnnkly 
to  coiife-si*  that,  neitlier  in  tlie  Bpecuifttivo  nor  in  the 
popular  foiiTi  of  our  doctrine,  can  we  constrain  any  man, 
or  ftircc  our  convictions  upou  him;  ucr  would  we  wish  to 
do  8*>  livcii  if  we  could. 

Tbu  dcfinitiTe  reault  of  our  faruutr  Joctiim.  wliiiJi  ivc  in- 
teiid  to  follow  out  to-day,  M-js  this:  '!■"!  luii  •>ii\\  I'.i,  in 
bipiaeyand  contained  withiij  him^..;',  i.n'  L.  :u-.-  ■.<-i^:'.-. 
and^^anifests  himself;  and  t.M-.  li]'.  uji;ii.j.Ii;-,i,.-  K\--j',t.'iiLi.- 
(ZJiUTyfljTs  necoss.irily  Kiu>ivl(jiige  :  -lUia  Utter  n^cuaiiily 
'being  KJeri ^iTtnipprfilieuxkliii.-  KuowUul^ il««lf.  In  thitt 
liis  Kx4stfiiCL-  [D<tsci/ii}  ho  L-x-isl8, — as  is  alMo  ni-cessary  and 
may  in  like  manner  be  seen  to  be  iiecassary, — he  ex'tnts,  T 
jsay,  as  hn  is  absoluttdy  in  himself,  iii  liis  own  Being  (Sfj/n). 
wilhijut  changing  in  aught  by  hispasfiagc  from  HcingC.Veyw) 
to  Kx-istence  (Daae^'t),  without  any  intervening  division 
or  other  separittion  betwccii  these  two  states.  Qi>d  la  iu 
liimself  One  and  not  Many ;  bo  is  in  hinisi?lf  identici\l, 
I  tlie  Buino,  without  elinngo  or  variation  ;  he  ex-ittn  precisely 
'  asi  lie  ia  Id  hini^elf,  and  therefore  ho  necessarily  ex  istn  as 
One,  wilhuut  change  or  varijition; — and  as  Knowledge,  w 
wc  ourselves, arc  this  Divine  Kx-iHtenco,  so  also  in  lis,  in  ko 
far  a"*  we  arc  tins  Divine  Kx-istcnce,  tliere  mn  he  nn  rnria- 
tiuu  or  change,  iieillier  iniiltiplicily  nor  variety,  neither 
diviitiou.,  difference,  nor  oppositiou.— So  must  it  be,  and 
olherwiRf  it  cannot  be : — therefore  it  is  eo. 

liut  in  Jiendli/  we  neverthelews  fiud  this  multiplicity  mid 
variety,  lb  Gso  divisions,  differouees,  aud  upjiositioiis  of  Being, 
and  In  Being. —  which  in  Thought  are  clearly  seen  to  he  ab- 
Gohitely  impossible;  and  hence  arises  thv  task  of  reeoucUliig 
tiiib  cootradictiou  between  our  perceptions  of  Reality  nnd 
pure  Thought;  of  nhowing  how  these  opposing  jiidgmciiLi 
may  consist  with  each  other,  and  so  both  prove  true;  and. 
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in  pnrticular,  of  eolviug  tliis  problem  bj  mnkiiig  il  clearly 
eviileiU  whence,  ami  fruiti  nliat  pnuciples,  tljix  Muliijiliriij 
nriiri  in  tliritimptr't^iiity  nf  Hrinj; 

]u  tbe  first  plac**,  Ami  before  vvciytlnng  else,  let  us  nak  : 
—  Wlio  is  it  tlial  raises  the  tnK-fitinn  as  to  the  Bource  of  the 
Mauiful  J,  and  »vvk9  itucb  an  iuai^-ht  into  iLis  source  wt  niaj 
enabU  him  to  see  the  Mauifold  in  its  first  outgoiogii,  and 
thus  uhtaiu  a  kuuitludga  of  the  viodt  of  tho  trattsitiou  ?  It 
lit  not  6rm  and  iiuwavering  Faith.  Faith  briefly  disposes 
of  the  malttirthuB: — "There  is  ahsohiU'ly  but.  the  Ooe, 
UiietiaDgenbl«  and  Eturtial,  aiul  uuthiiig  besido-s  nim ; 
heticB  all  that  is  fluctiiig  and  chiuigeabU  ftill  purely  u 
vol,  and  its  .seeming  npjiearaiicc  is  but  an  empty  show ; 
— this  I  fcriOMT.  whrthcr  I  can  explain  this  appearance  or 
iiuti  my  asaurauoe  Is  oeither  stretigtliciied  in  the-  one 
case,  uor  weakene<l  iu  the  other."  Tbia  Fiiith  repose* 
imniovably  in  the  ^«t  of  its  ineight,  without  fc-clingtho 
want  of  the  modes — 't  is  content  with  Iho  "  That"  with- 
out afiking  for  the  '"  How."  Tims,  for  example,  iu  the 
Gospel  (if  John,  ChrisUaiiity  does  nuL  answer  this  queft- 
tloii  at  all ;  it  does  not  even  once  touch  it,  or  only  wonders 
at  the  presence  of  the  Perishshle,  liaving^  this  firm  Faith  / 
and  amuranco  that  only  the  One  is,  and  that  the  Periah-  ) 
able  is  not.  And  tbuB  any  ouc  aniouget  us  who  is  a 
I>artaker  in  this  Fuilh  Uovs  not  raise  the  tjuestiOD ; 
hence  ho  does  not  ncctl  our  answer  to  it,  and  it  may  even 
be  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  bitn,  as  regards  the  Btcssed 
Life,  wbcthei'  lu)  comprehomi  our  answer  ta  it  or  not. 

But  this  nuealiou  is  raised  by  lbo«o  who  have  liitherto 
Either  believed  only  iu  the  Manifold  uiid  have  never  nsoD 
oven  to  A  |ircseutinicnt  of  the  One,  or  else  have  wandered 
til  nod  fro  between  both  riews,  nacertain  in  which  of  the 
(wo  tbcy  should  establish  thcmfselves  and  which  rt-ject  al- 
lo^'cther;  and  these  can  only  by  m(;auii  of  an  aiiftwer  to  this 
question  AttAin  tbo  insight  wjiich  is  neccMury  to  the  d«- 
Yeloprtieut  of  the  Bk-sjkrd  Life.    For  such  I.muttftDswer 
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tho  question,  and  for  them  it  is  necessary  thai  they  should 
compreheiiil  my  snswer. 

Tims  then  .<itan<is  tliu  matter: — Tu  so  far  as  the  Divine 
Ex-istence  (Daari/ii)  lie  immediately  its  own  living,  and 
efficient  Ex'islittg  (ilaseifen), — ex-isting,  1  say,  iniJicatiiig 
thcrpljy  an  act  ol'  Ex-iebciice, —  it  is  wholly  liko  to  the  iii- 
wftTii  csKciitial  Bciry  (^cifa),  atid  is  therefore  an  invarlaUe, 
WDchangiiig  Unity,  aliogetiier  incapalile  of   Multiplicity. 

Haiifc  the  princigile  of  opjiosition  cannot (I  liiivc  li«re, 

be  it  roniemhereJ,  a  Juuble  purpose :  pnrtly  to  prcsoiit  to 
some  of  you,  for  the  fimt  time  and  in  a  popular  way,  the 
Krinwicilge  in  question ;  partly,  for  olhei"8  aiiiuiig  yuu  who 
have  already  acquired  this  Knowledge  iu  tha  scientifio  way, 
to  combiiiii  into  one  single  lienm  mid  centre  of  liglit  that 
which  tliuy  h:ivu  foniicrly  seen  in  sejiiiratc  iiulividual  ra^-s  ; 
and  I  tliercforo  uoiv  express  myself  witb  the  strietL-st  pre- 
cision).  the  principle  of  opposition,  I  say,  canoot  fall  im- 
mediately within  this  net  oftlie  Divine  Kx  tstence,  &f  f  tntw/ 
lie  beyond  it;  but  this,  however,  iu.  suoh  wiee  that  tliu  out- 
ward opposition  shall  be  erident  a^  immctliatcly  connected 
wiih  tilt  living  act  and  neccsaarily  flowing  fiom  it; — not  by 
any  means  as  establishing  an  interval  betneeii  God  and 
us,  and  so  irrevocably  excluding  us  from  him.  I  conduct 
you  to  au  iuaigbt  into  this  principle  of  Multiplicity  thiH:— 

1.  Whatever  the  Absolute  Being  (Set/u)  or  Ood  is,  that 
he  is  wholly  and  immediately  by  and  through  himself; — 
among  oth6r  thlUf^B,  bs  er-ht6,  m^ilest£  and  reveals  him" 
selCsrtrarhe  is  also  this  Kt-istence" (•/>aig^^ghcl  h ^re " 
U  the  important  pointy — thus  he  is  aJao  this  Ex-istence 
by  and  through  hiiiiself,  and  only  in  las  imniediiite  and 
uelf-auhsietcnt  Being, — that  is,  in  immediate  life  and 
ruitlity.  In  this  hi&  act  of  Ex-istence  be  is  present 
with  bis  whole  power  of  ex-istiug;  aud  only  in  this,  hi!4 
efficient  and  living  act,  doM  his  immcdiato  Ex-istonce 
consist : — and  in  this  respect  it  is  complete,  oua  iiud 
uiiclangealjle. 


2.  Bein;^  fAVyn)  ami  '■'r-igt'-ii-fffr  ■ 
■blended  together  and  Itiat  iii  each  otiier  j  for  to  lii»  Beiny.  _ 
by  antt-throngTi  liimself,  hJa  Ey-istflDce  b^onya.  auJ  cau 
hnvp  IK)  otlier  foundfttiou  or  source  whatevenjvbile,  ou  Ui« 
o!ln,-i-  liaml,  loliis  I'!x-isieiice  TWIonfifl  everything  that  aj^-  ^ 
pertains  lo  hi»  iiiwaril  and  essential  Being  or  Nature.  The 
wliulu  diatiiiction,  set  forth  \xx  our  furmer  lecture. between 
Being  (Scj/«)  and  Ex-iateuce  {DaiKyn),  nud  thfir  iudepeu- 
dciice  (if  each  other,  is  thus  £ctn  to  be  only  for  us,  and 
only  A  rceutt  of  our  limitation  ;  and  by  no  means  t»  have 
any  jitace,  immediately  and  of  itself,  in  the  Divine  Ex* 
i3l<;iice. 

3.  I  eaid  further^  Jn  the  pi-f>f*di»jT  lofinrp  thg|,  |ff  '\*'<i  ((> 
mere  Ex-mtnice  itsr\f  Hi^itiy  (Re^u\  yflDuot  be  Uended  with 
F.t-istfiinfl  (^>af«y[|),  ffiit-  *!■"'  ''-'-j'  ■■>■— H^  .i;.:i-:.n>,,ifi],...l 
from  each  other:  xo  that  Being  may  bo  upprt-hcnd\:d  m 
Being.  au<i  !)..  AUoJut^  At  AbfefllUM.,  imi  flllMumlUU.--* 
this  "  »B," — thi»  cbaracterizalioD  of  the  elcmentB  ty  b« 
diEtinguibhed,  is  in  itself  an  absolute  division,  and  the 
principle  of  all  suliseqneat  division  and  multiplicity,  as 
may  be  sliortly  made  erideot  to  you  in   the  folloning 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  the  "  at"  or  characLerinAtiou 
of  the  two  elements,  does  tiut  immediately  gtTc 
their  Being  i^")  i — it  gii^M  only  loftat  tb«y  arc, 
i*.  their  descriptiwti  and  character; — it  givw  thcro 
in  representation,  and  imlccd  gives  a  mixed  pii:ture 
or  rcpreaentatiou  of  botb,  in  which  they  reciprocally 
interpenetrate  and  determine  i>ach  other,  since  ihe 
one  tan  be  apprehended  and  characterized  only  by 
means  of  the  other,  as  not  being  that  which  the 
otlier  is; — the  other  again  being  distinguished  as 
not  being  that  which  the  former  is.  In  this  dis- 
tinction we  have  the  gcncsia  of  Knowledge  nud 
Consciousness;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  represeu- 
tflttiw,    dcicription,  and    ehnrnetcrisatiou,    iuediat« 
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peivujitiou  and  recogiiilioii  hy  means  of  cbnrnclcr 
aiitl  sign;  and  in  this  distinction  lies  the  peculiar 
and  fuiidameiititl  principle  nf  Knowled^.  It  in 
purely  a  relatiou : — a  relatiou  of  two  things,  how- 
ever, docs  not  lie  whiitl/  in  cither  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  bctwQOu  the  ttvo ;  it  is  a  third  element. 
Eta  is  shown  in  the  pecniinr  n&ture  of  Kii»wlod^'u  as 
sonietbiii};  wlntJIy  distinct  from  lieiiig, 

(i.)  This  distinclitjii  (MMiiirs  in  Rx-istence  {Dnteyn') 
itself  and  proceeds  from  it;  and  nsthn  dintitictioii  diteit 
not  endjriice  its  object  immediately,  but  only  llie  form 
and  character  of  the  object,  so  Ex-islenco  docs  not  ap- 
preheuil  itaelf  Immediately  in  this  distinction, — thatiH, 
in  CooscioiisiK'Sit, — but  only  ii  picture  or  rcprepenta- 
tion  of  itself.  It  docs  not  conceive  of  itself  iimnc- 
diatoly  aa  it  in;  but  it.  conceives  of  itself  oulv  within 
tbo  ]itiiil»tii}iis  whicli  are  sot  to  conception  hy  the 
absolute  nature  of  conoeptiuu  itswlf  Popularfy  ex- 
pressed, this  is  the  foliowinjj: — Wt?  coric^iv*?  of  our- 
selves only  in  part,  and  that  not  as  we  really  arw 
in  ourselves;  and  iha  cause  that,  we  dn  not  cuticeive 
of  Uic  Alisuhilc  docs  not  lie  in  the  AlisoKitc  itself, 
but  iu  the  conception  which  camiot  even  conceive 
of  itaelf.  Were  it  able  to  conceive  of  il«olf.  then 
would  it  bi!  able  to  conceive  of  the  Ah«oltitc,  for  in 
it«  own  Hc-in^,  beyoml  the  limitations  of  conception, 
it  is  itself  the  Absolute. 

(c.)  Thus  it  is  iu  Conxcionsness,  as  a  diBtinclion, 
that  the  primitive  csseuce  of  ilic  Divine  Being  and 
Ex-ibtence  tiutlcrs  a  change.  What  then  i.s  the  one 
absolute  and  invariable  chaiactt^r  of  this  chau^t; } 

Conaidet  the  following; — Knowledge,  as  a  diatine- 
tioQ,  i«  a  cbarnctcrizntion  of  the  thini;  dlstin^uisbcil; 
©verj'chnrnclerization,  however,  is  in  itsclfan  assunip- 
tiou  of  the  fixed  und  abiding  Being  ami  PresGDce  of 
that  which  is  chnracierized.     Thus,  by  tho  act  of  eon- 
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caption,  tljat  wlilcli  iu  itself  is  tlie  immediate  living 
Diviiic  iJfe,  nmi  wIiicIi  wc  have  jireviously  so  de- 
fcribed,  becomes  a  present  and  abiding  substnace: — 
tbc  schools  woidd  add.  nil  of'JrrJirt^  snUtance,  but  this 
arises  from  tbc  otb^r  and  not  tlie  reverse.  Tlitis,  it  ib 
tbc  living  Divine  Lifv  that  is  cliniit^cd  ;  Koi  a  present 
and  abidicg  atibstance  is  the/orm  which  it  aisuinea  in 
that  change; — iu  otiier  wonls.  tbt  cliange  of  immedi- 
ate Lifo  iutu  a  {irviient  ami  abiding  BubsiaDce  is  the 
fundamental  character  of  that  change  wbich  is  im- 
poiied  upon  Ex-ikteiice  b_v Comtciuusness.  Thisabidin?^ 
Presence  is  the  cliaracteristic  of  Uiat  wliicli  ve  call  the 
Woi-IJl!  hBHea  l'.'6h^-ouiiie«aia  \\\f,  >"■"  T^'nfliltfi-eVfff, 
Sns  oi  the  cliange  of  the  Divine  Life  into  a 
present  8llb«t«no(^  wliieh  is  invotved  in  the  eesential 
chamcter  of  cout-eptiou  ; — and  only  to  consciousucss 
and  in  conBciousnesK  is  tbcre  a  World,  as  the  neces- 
sary form  of  rjfe  in  Consciousness ;— bnt  Iwjond 
CAQceptiun.-^that  is,  tnilj'  and  in  itself, — tliere  is 
noltiing,  and  in  all  Eteniiij  there  can  be  nothing, 
bnt  the  Living-  God  in  his  own  fulncsn  of  Life. 

{<!.)  The  Wotid  is  thus  inanifcsL,  in  its  fniidaineu- 
tat  cbamctcr,  as  proceodiirg  from  coiisciousiiess;  and 
tbis  conscioUHness  again  is  notliitig  but  (he  "at," — 
tlio  clianLCterizfltiou  of  the  Divine  Beibg  and  Kx- 
istcncv.  But  does  not  this  World  in  eonceptioD, 
and  the  conception  of  it,  assume  again  a  new  form  7 
— I  moan  necesaanly  so,  and  irith  a  necessity  tii&t 
ma/  be  made  manifest  1 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  conmder  with 
ine  tlio  following :— Ex-iatence  (Daaftj/n)  apprehonds 
itself,  OS  I  said  above,  only  in  rcpreseniaiian.  and 
with  a  character  distinguishing  it  from  Being  (S*-y«). 
Tbis  it  does  solely  of  and  tbrongb  itself  and  by  its 
own  power;  and  this  power  of  svlf  id^ervntJon  In 
manifot  in  all  eonccutration,  attention,  and    direc> 
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tion  of  thought  to  a  particular  object; — in  the  lan- 
guage of  ecieuce  this  iiidepeniient  sclf-apprchiinaioQ 
v^     of  con»cioiisiies8  is  nnineil    reflexion,  nad    thuK    we 
filiall  ill  future  uniDc  it.     This  direction  uf  the  power 
of   Ex-istencc    aiid    ConsciousQean    nrlsos  from    the 
necessity  for   an  "as" — a    characterization    of  Ex- 
ietenc*;  and    this    necessity  rests    immediat«Iy   on 
God'a  living  act  nf  Kx-rBteiice.     Tho  rnundation  of 
the  iridep«iideuc«  aud  freedom  of  Cutiscioiisness  is  in- 
'  deed  in  God ;  1)ut  eveu  ou  that  account,  Wcnusc  it  is  ia 
I  God,  do  that  indepcndi-ucc  and  freedom  truly  exist. 
Land  are  not  an  empty   show.     Through  his  own  Ex- 
ifltence,  and  by  it<  essential  nature,  God   throws  out 
from  himaelf  a  part  of  hie  Ex-isteuce, — that  is,  such 
j>art  of  it  as  becomes  Belf-consciousnees, — and  CRtab- 
Ii>tbcs  it  in  true  independence  and  freedom  : — vhioh 
point,  as  thai,  which  Kolven  the  Intest  and  dee])e8t 
error  of  speculation,  I  would  not  here  pass  over. 
^  Ex-istence  apprehends  itself  by  its  own  indeften- 

dent,  power: — this  was  thefirst  thing  tuwliich  I  wished 
lodtawyoiir  attention  litre.  What  then  arise*  in  thiH 
Z.  apprehension  1  This  ts  the  second  thing  t-o  which  I 
now  desire  to  direct  your  thoughts.  As  soon  as  it 
distinctly  looks  upon  itself,  in  its  own  present  cxist- 
«iiCi>,  tljoro  ari^efl  iiunicdiately,  in  thus  turning  il^  at- 
tention forcibly  upon  itself,  the  percepliun  that  it  is 
t/ii's  or  thvt. — that  it  beai's  (/n'jr  or  tfiul  chai^cter; — and 
thus — bcre  is  the  general  txprcssinn  of  the  result 
which  I  cnlrvalyou  to  uotice-  tliuti,  in  refli;xion  upon 
itself,  iloi:i  Knowledge,  by  iti*]f  and  in  virtue  of  its 
own  nature, give  birth  to  a  division  iu  itself;  Bincc  iu 
tliis^act  there  is  apjtarent  to  Kunw!i;dgc,  not  only 
Knowledge  itself,  which  woul<l  be  one,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Knowledge  as  this  or  that,  with  tljis  or 
that  character  or  attribute,  which  adds  a  second  ele- 
I  nientto  the  firet,  and  that  one  arising  from  the  first ; 
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— so  that  the  very  fotiiiiiation  of  reflexion  is  thus 
(1tvi(]eU  into  ttvo  eoparale  partt^.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial and  fiimJamental  law  of  reflexion. 

(«.)  Now  the  first  and  imm&liate  yhjectof  absolute 
reflexion  is  Existence  itself;  which,  accordinjj  to  the 
nficcBaarr  fortii  of  Kuuwletlyi-',  as  before  explained,  has 
been  changed  fruia  a  living  Life  into  au  abiding  3u1>- 
stance  or  World  : — Ihns  tl.c  lirs^  ntjf>'t.  ..F  ftl.<rtli^^ 
Kifl^^njiin  i°  ti...  Wi,.-!.!  Hy  lenson  at  the  essential 
form  uf  reilGxiou  wUit.*ii  w«  liave  jiisl  set  forth,  this 
World  must  tif|)araIo  and  diviJ*?  itsiOf  io  tefl«xiou;  so 
tbat  ibc!  World,  or  the  abiding  Ex-blcnco  in  the 
ahstrnct,  niayajtiimiic  a  definite  cl)aract«r,  and  tlicab- 
sUact  World  reproiiiicc  itself  in  reflexion  iindura  par- 
ticular ehupc.  This,  as  wc  said,  lioa  In  reflexiou  it- 
self SM*  such ;— reflexion, boneyer,  as  we  have  also  said, 
is  in  itself  ubaoUitcly  free  and  independent.  Hence, 
were  this  reHexioii  inactive,  were  there  nothing  re- 
fleeted, — ns  in  cousoi)uunc«  of  this  freedom  might  bo 
the  cas«,— then  tbeie  would  be  t]uthing  ap[>areut;  but 
were  reflexion  infinitely  active,  were  there  an  eudtess 
tK-rioB  of  its  acts, — reflexion  ti[>on  reflexion, — as 
ihruugli  this  frucdont  might  nn  well  be  the  case, — 
thbQ  to  every  now  reflexion  tbo  World  would  appear 
in  a  new  shape,  and  thus  proceed  throiigh.uul  au 
Infitiito  Time,  (which  is  likewise  created  only  by  the 
absolute  freedom  of  reflexion,)  in  an  endleitt  eoime 
of  cbnngn  and  linnsniutattoti.  as  an  Infinite  Maui- 
folii.  .\s^ C'<Jii*i'i"USiies»  ill  ihe  nbsirnil  was  koen  to 
h^tlie  WyM-cteP*"'-  «"  '■'^■^  llL^ftmi-ayt-frf-w^^^j^ni^ 
is^secn  to  Iw  the  g-ealor  'if  MuUipIicJty^  and  itMleod  N 
ofau  iiilinite  Multiplicity-  iu  llm  Wyi  id  j  while  tlia 

World,  ucvftrtbelwii  BfltTTJliltftoUllil'it  *^^   alultipTT 
citji  rtjiwuns   tli«  wme.  bea»iw  the  abstract 
ceftion  in  its  fnndamontal    clmracttT  remains 
aud  tlie  MUII4; 
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\f^  And  now  to  combiuo  nliftt  wo  have  &ai(I  into 
one  view; — Consciousuess, — that  \t  we  ourselres, — is 
the  Diviue  Kx-isteiice  [Daaeyn)  JUulf,  and  absolutely 
one  with  it  This  Divine  Kx-ist«ncc  appTeliends  it* 
scirAud  tliercby  becomes  Coasciauuitss;  otid  its  own 
Beiug  (Sej/n) — the  true  Divine  Itciug — becomes  & 
World  bo  it  In  this  positiou  what  does  this  Coi^^| 
aciousncHH  coutain?  1  tliiiik  each  ofyoii  will  answer: 
— "J'ho  World  and  nothiujj  but  tlie  World."  Or  does 
this  Consciousness  also  contain  tlie  iiniuediat«  Divine 
Lifti  r  I  think  each  of  you  will  aimwer : — "  No  ;*' — for 
ConsciouKMesx  must  llc-^^essariIy  change  thin  immediate 
Divine  Life  into  a  World  ;  and  thus,  Consciousness 
Wiii^  supposed,  this  clmnge  is  also  supposed  as 
acc«>iii])1isljed;  niid  Cuii.sciuiistieiw  itseiris,  hy  its  very 
nature,  and  llierofure  withoul  being  n^ain  consciuns 
of  il,  the  direct  coiupletifii  of  this  change.  But 
now,  nhero  is  that  innnediale  Divine  Life  whicb, 
in  its  iinniediati^nuss,  i&  itself  Cou3ciousiiess;^wlierc 
Lae  it  vanished,  eini?e,  according  to  our  oivn  ndniis- 
eioiie,  rendered  cleail)-  nccessaiy  by  our  pi-cvluus 
conclusions,  iu  this  its  initncd lateness  it  is  irrevoc- 
ably effiiccd  from  Consciousuuss  ?  We  rtply: — Ii  has 
not  %'auislied,  but  it  Ik  and  al>idL-s  thvri;,  whurc  alone 
it  cat!  bu,in  the  hidJuu  and  iuaccc'ssihie  Buing  (tieya) 
of  Consciousne&s,  which  no  conccptiyu  can  reach ; — 
in  that  which  a\out>  siippurts  Coimciouiiue<«,  niajn> 
tains  it  iu  Kx-istenrc,  and  even  makes  its  Kx-istence 
possible.  In  Consciousness  the  Divine  Life  is  inevit- 
ably changed  into  an  actual  aiid  abiding  World : — 
further,  every  actual  Consciousness  is  an  act  of  re- 
flexion ;  the  act  uf  reflcxiun,  however,  inevitably  di- 
vides the  Ouo  World  intoau  iufiuibti  variety  of  shapes, 
tho  comprehension  of  which  can  never  be  completed, 
and  of  which  thercfftre  only  a  finite  aeries  enters  into 
CunseiouEuesB.     I  ask  : — Where  then  abides  the  Oi 
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TTorld,  in  itself  perfect  ami  coiiiplelB,  .tlie  counter- 
part aud  representative  of  the  lilccvrlse  perfect  and 
complete  Divine  Life? — I  answer:— It  abide*  lliere, 
where  alune  ib  ia, — not  id  any  individual  act  of 
reflexiou,  but  in  the  one,  absolute,  fitmUiiicutal 
form  of  conception ;  whicb  ttou  cansl  never  repro- 
duce in  actual,  ininictliate  Coiiscioiiiuess,  but  only  in 
Tliouylit  raising  itself  abovf  Coiiecioiisuesa; — ^jtist  as 
tliou  canst  liliuwisw  reproduce  in  t bo  same  Tbuujjbt 
the  still  farther  removed  and  more  deeply  hidden 
Divine  Life.  Where  then, — lu  this  stream  of  actual 
reflezioti,  nnd  its  ivorlti -creation,  fluffing  on  for  ever 
ibrougU  ceaseleen  changes, — where  tbeu  abides  the 
Ooe,  Kteroal  and  Unchangeable  Jieing  (6y^fi)  of 
Consciousness  which  is  manifested  in  the  Divine 
Ex-Ieteuce  (Daaeyn)  ?  It  does  not  eotcr  into  tins 
Btreani  of  change,  but  only  Its  type,  image,  or  re- 
prescu tnlion .  enters  tht;rein. 

As  tliy  physical  eye  ia  a  prixm  in  which  the  light 
of  the  Hensuoiis  Kurld,  which  in  itself  is  pnre,  biniplc 
and  colotirlcfiS,  breaks  itaelf  upon  the  surfaces  of 
things  into  uiany  lues, —  nhUe  neverlbelesa  thou  wilt 
uot  maint-ain  on  that  accuunl  that  the  light  is  in  it- 
self coloured,  but  only  that,  to  tbiue  eye,  and  while 
slaudiug  with  thine  eye  in  thie  state  of  reciprocal  io- 
flueuci^,  it  ecparatcH  ilsolf  into  colours, — allliongli 
tliou  Hltll  CAiini  uifl  »ee  tbo  light  colourless,  but  caiiiit 
only  tltiitk  it  colourless;  to  which  thought  alone  ihou 
givest  credence  whcu  th«  nntnrc  of  thy  seeing  eye 
becomes  known  to  tbec : — so  also  proc««d  iu  the 
things  of  the  spiritual  world  and  with  the  vision  of 
thy  Hpiritual  eye.  What  thou  Heest,  that  thou  art: 
but  thou  art  it  uot  as  thou  seest  it,  nor  domt  lliou  eve 
it  as  thou  art  it.  Thou  art  it,  unchangeable  and  pure, 
vithout  colour  mid  without  shape.  Only  rvflexiwn,— 
which  hkewisc  thuu  thyself  art.,  and  which  Uicieforu 
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tlioii  oanst  never  ]>ut  away  Trom  itiee, — onl;  ttiis  cnnses 
it  to  Bopnrntc  before  tlice  into  iimutneraKIc  raya  ami 
sliapes.     KiintT  tlicroforc  tlmb  it  is  not  in  it^fplf  tliiia 
bix)If«a  lip,  and  furmotl,  ami   iuvesteil  with  a  mulLi- 
plicityof  shapee,  but  that  it  onljsefitiis  so  tn  llijs  thy 
reflexion,  tliy  spiritual  eye,  by  which  alone  thou  oanst 
Bee, — ojid  in  reciprocal  influence  with  this  rcflt^xiou, 
liaise  tliyBclf  aimve  this  A ppoara-rico,  wliich   tti  Tie- 
ftllty  can  as  tittle  be  obliterated  an  the  colonra  from 
before  thy  physical  eye,— raise    thyself  abore    thii 
Appearand  to  (rue  Tliaiighl,  let  thyself  l>c    pene- 
trated by  it,  and  thou  wilt  lioTiccforirard  have  faith 
in  il  alone. 
So  raucli  as  ha.';  now  been  said  may,  in  my  opinion,  bo 
Oi>ntribijt(i<l  tliruufjU  the  medium  of  a  popular  di.icourae 
to  the  stihiliou  of  the  question; — Whence,— since  Roiny  in 
itself  must  be  absubitely  One,  nithont  change  m  vniintion, 
and  is  evident  to  Tliouglit  as  such, — wheric*  iirifOg  the 
mutability  and  cliango  which  in  neverthcle.«t8  encountered 
by  actual  Clonacioiienpss?     ReiuK,  in  itaelf,  is  indeed  One, 
Iho  One  Divine  Ilctng;  and  tills  alone  is  the  true  Kc- 
ality  iu  all  Ex-istence,  and  so  remains  in  nil    ICternity. 
By   rclkxion,  which  in  actual    Consciousness  is  indisBo- 
lubly  united  wiih  Bi'ing,  this  Oue  Being  is  broken   up 
into  an   inRnite  variety  of   formj^.      This    separation,  as 
we  said,  is  alwulutely  original,  and  !n  acl.iml  foiiscions- 
ness  can  never  be  alx^lislied  nor  superseded  by  anything 
else;  and    therefore    the    special    formH    which    by    tbia 
separation  are  imjiufled   upon   nbsotntc   licalily,   can   suli- 
sist  and  become  manifest  only  in  actual    CoDscionBiies*. 
and    only  by  close    observation    of  Conscionsneas; — and 
tliey  are  by  no    means    discoverable    a  prion,    to    pure 
Thought.      Tliey   are  simple  and    absolute    Esporicnce, 
which  is  nothing  but  Kxperienct';  wlilch  no  Spocntntion 
that  undcvBlands  itself  will  eter  attempt    or  desire   to 
set  asule;   and    iu  each  particular  thing    t-ho   siibslaiice 
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of  this  Experience  is  lliai  uliicli  Abnolutety  belongs 
to  it  ahne  ami  w  its  iiitlividiial  cbaractcrietic. —  that 
wiiicli  ill  tlio  wholo  infinite  course  of  Time  can  never 
be  repealetl,  a»il  vrtijcli  cnu  never  berore  have  occurred. 
But  tb«  general  properties  or  aMributes  of  tliese  forms 
whicli  nrc  tbii'i  imposed  upon  tlie  One  Reality  by  its 
separation  in  Consciousness, — with  reference  to  wliirh 
attributvit,correspoti<liii<r  claucs  iiiid  Hpef^ies  arise, — llieie 
maj'  be  discuvered  by  ii  priori  investigation  of  tlie  ilif- 
fcrent  lave  o(  reflexion,  ,»»  we  bare  already  set  forth 
its  one  fuiidametital  tavr  ;^aud  a  ey^tematic  pbilosupby 
ought  to  du  tliis,  nuil  iiiuat  do  it,  in  a  complete  and 
cxliait«itive  iiiutjucr.  Thus  may  Matter  iu  Space. — Timt, 
—  a  fixed  •j'steiii  of  Worliie,  —  how  tlie  substance  of 
Coii)icioiiSDe»«,  which  in  itself  can  be  bnt  One,  divides 
itself  into  n  system  of  sepainle  and  ap^>nreiicly  indepeD- 
dent  individuals, —  tlitit*.  I  say,  may  these  and  all  things 
of  ibis  kind,  bo  deduced  with  perfect  clearness  from  the 
lu^-n  of  rcHexiun.  But  these  iavesttgations  are  more 
nevdfnl  to  the  attainment  of  a  fiindaiueiilal  insight  into 
paniculnr  Sciences  than  to  the  development  of  a  Bleiscd 
Life.  They  Ijelong  to  tlie  icicntific  teaching  of  Philoso- 
phy as  its  eictusive  properly ;  and  they  are  uoilhorsua- 
ceptlble  of  popular  exposition  nor  do  tkey  slajid  in  need 
uf  il.  Heru,  therefore,  at  this  indicated  point,  lies  tlie 
boundary  line  which  dividen  strict  Science  from  popidar 
teacliing.  We  bnve,  as  you  see,  arrived  at  that  limit; 
and  it  may  therefore  bv  anticipated  tlial  our  inquit^' 
shall  now  <,'radually  descend  to  tbose  regions  vbicb,  at 
least  with  r«£pcct  to  their  objects,  are  familiar  to  us,  and 
which  we  have  even  sometimes  touched  U])on  already. 

Itegides  the  diri'''"n,ffl'^^''  «■'*  ^'n""  "*  t^tU  in  tA.jj«j['tt 
lucture,  of  tbc  Worlt^  wlijcli  atiw.--^  in  C'^iisdoumftM-  fmin- 


^»t  the  DiTJne  Life,  into  a  Wyrld  of  infinite  rarii'tj  ;n^d 
cliMige  with  refiTetR'c  to  ila  ItJrin.  by  mean*  of  the  fiiii- 
damental  law  of  rwi'xion  :  tdtrc  i^  vet  anollicr  diTiBTTtn^ 
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iqgeparably  bound  up  with  tlie_fir8t,.pf  thc,3ama'WorId„aot 
Hlio_anJn finite  but  into  a  Five-fold  form,  with  reference  to_ 
thft4)Qa3.i.ble jnpdes  of_vicwiDg.it.  -  Waiaust.aet  forth  this 
second  division,  at  least  historical!}-,  and  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  it,  which  shall  be  done  in  our  next  lecture. 
It  ia  only  after  these  preparatory  investigations  that  we 
shall  be  capable  of  comprehending  for  the  first  time  the 
essential  nature,  as  welt  as  the  outward  manifestations, 
of  the  truly  Blessed  Life;  and,  after  we  have  so  compre- 
hended it,  of  seeing  clearly  that  there  is  indeed  true 
Blessedness  within  it,  and  what  that  Blessedness  is. 
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LECTURE   V. 

nVE-FOLD    DIVISION    IN   THE  fOSSIBLB  VtEW   OF  TUt 
ffOai-D: — THE   STjlNDl'01ST8    OV    8KN8E, — OF 
LEGAMTY, — OF  THE    IIIGIIKil   MORALITY, 
—  OF   RELIGION, — OF    SCIENCE. 


AoDOBUisd  to  wliat  we  liave  now  teeo,  Bletneduen  con* 
suls  ID  ui)!oii  witli  GoJ,  as  llie  Oue  and  AbBoliJtei__We, 
lioweTer,  in  onr  unnltcniMe  nature,  arc  but  Knowletlge, 
Kepresen  tat  Ion ,  Cooccption  ;  ami  even  in  our  union  with 
•th6^raf)iin«  Que.  t.lii-ti  till'  «*■"— 'i*l  fifriii  irf  m'F  ^tJt''^! 
cannot  diSAppeor.  £tcu  in  uur  nuioti  with  biiu  be 
doei  not  become  our  own  B«ing ;  btit  be  HoAts  befor«  ufl 
u  sometbjng  for«iga  to,  iind  outsidi!  of,  oursc-Iveti,  to 
wliicli  we  c&n  only  dui'ola  otirMlv«s,  clin^hi^;  [o  )iiin  with 
eani«st  lovo; — Ho  floalx  befors  tu,  u  hi  bimMlf  wUbuut 
fonii  or  substance,  witbout,  on  our  part.  a.  d«fiiiite  coucep- 
tiun  or  kiiovrkdgu  of  bia  inward  eiiMutial  nHturc,  but  ;«l 
BB  tbat  tbrough  wliicb  alone  we  can  think  or  compr«1iend 
eitbcr  ourselves  <«r  our  World,  NoilLnr  afwr  our  union 
with  God  is  tbo  World  lu«t  to  us  ;  it  onl.Y  *ssui»«s  %  d«w 
significance,  and,  iosttiad  of  ait  tmlepvndcnt  exiKtence 
such  as  it  ecein«d  to  uti  before,  it  In^cunies  ou\y  tb«  ap- 
pQl^rence  iuid  maaifciitatioii,  iu  KnouleUge,  of  tlio  Divine 
Ll&.  that  liea  hidden  within  itsulf.  Comprehend  thin 
ODCQ  more  as  a  whole: — The  Divine  Ex-isteitr«  {Paatyn), 
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— Iiis  Ei-istence,  I  saj,  which,  according  to  tlie  rlistinction 
alreaily  laid  down,  is  liis  Manifestation  nud  Revelalion 
of  liituseir,— it)  absululely  tliruugli  lUelf,  and  uf  iieceftitit}'. 
Light: — namely,  iuwanl  and  apjiitual  Liybl.  Iliiif  Light. 
left  tu  iU«ir,  euparaU-'S  aud  divides  iucif  'mU>  au  lutinila 
multiplicity-  of  iudividua]  rave;  and  in  tbis  way,  iu  tbcse 
individual  rays,  bccowei  eelrsugcd  from  itself  and  its 
orii^iiial  suurvti.  But  Ihitt  same  Lijjht  inav  also  again 
ouuceutratv  it««lf  frum  out  tluii  sugiaratiun,  luid  tonceire 
and  couipreliviid  itsulf  as  One,  as  that  whicli  it  is  in  it- 
self,— the  £x-istence  and  Itevektion  uf  Ood ;  remaining 
indeed,  even  in  thie  coriceptioit,  that  wbicb  it  ia  in  Ita 
form. — Light;  but  yet  in  tbis  conception,  nud  ercu  by 
means  of  this  very  conceptioti,  aunounciug  itself  as  hav- 
ing no  real  Being  in  itself,  btit  as  only  the  Ex-istcoec  and 
Self-MauiffiStntiou  of  Cod. 

Iq  our  last  two  lectures,  and  more  eEpccially  in  (be  last 
of  all,  we  made  it  our  e.^peL'IaI  biiitiness  to  iiiveBligate  (bis 
j)a**aye  of  (he  One,  only  possibU-,  aud  uncbaiiyealile  Being 
into  anuthtr,  and  that  utlicr  a  manifold  and  cliangvable 
Buin;; :  so  that  we  mi^bt  be  i-iiiiblcd  to  [ivnetrate  to  the 
very  transition -puiut  of  tliis  cbunge,  nud  acv  its  outgoing 
with  'jur  own  eyes.  Wo  found  tb*  following :— In  the  Unit 
place,  tl)rongb  tlic  essential  characlur  of  JCuuirUdgo,  as  a, 
mere  picture  or  repret^fjuiation,  Being,  which  subBists  in- 
dependoutly  of  that  Kiiuwiedye,  and  wbicb  in  ilstlf  and 
iu  God  is  pure  nctivity  and  Lifi,-,  is  changed  into  a  de- 
terminate and  abiding  being,  or  into  a  World.  In  tlio 
Eccond  place,  hv^iilcs  this  distinction,  the  World  wbicb,  to 
nit-i'o  abstract  Kuowk-dg'^,  is  simple  and  indiviaible,  is,  by 
the  fundamenlAl  law  of  reHexioD,  which  is  inseparable 
from  all  actual  Kuuwledge,  further  cbanictorized ,  fomicil, 
and  moulded  into  a  purliciilor  Wurld,  and  indeed  into  an 
iiiliuitcly  varied  World,  flowing  onnant  in  a  no I'or- ending 
stream  of  new  and  changing  forms.  The  insight  tbtis 
U*  be  attained  was,  iu  our  opinion,  iudispcusahly  uecea- 
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ssry  nob  onlir  tn  Philosopliy  hut  also  to  Rlemednesi;  at 
least  Tvlicre  the  latter  dwells  in  man,  not  an  a  in«re  in- 
stiuot  or  obaciir«  faith,  but  desires  to  be  able  to  reader  aa 
account  to  itself  of  its  ova  origin  and  foutidAtioo. 

Thiit  far  we  had  prviceodod  in  niir  h-tt  )<7Ctiir«  ;  nnd  wft 
intitnated  at  it«  condu«ioii,  tliat  with  this  divieion  of  the 
World  into  an  jiifinito  tiiuUrplicit}'  of  foniis,  founded  on  a 
fundninental  law  of  all  rsflexiou,  there  ftaa  inseparably  con- 
nected another  diviKinn  which  wi:  should,  at  thia  time,  if 
not  rriticallir  ediioe.  at  least  hift<iric;ill  v  s«r,  forth  and  de- 
Acrihe.  I  do  not  here  appro«ch  thiii  new  and  second  division, 
ill  its  j^eticral  character,  more  deeply  tlina  thus,  fu  the 
first  place,  in  its  esseiitinl  nature,  it  i»  diflercut  from  the 
divition  which  we  sot  fnrth  in  our  last  !ectur«  and  hnvo 
now  again  d<-!icrib»l,  in  so  far  as  the  lattor  imiopdialelv 
neparates  and  diridea  die  World  itself  which,  in  virtue  of 
the  esfivniial  form  of  Knowledge,  arises  fmm  nut  the 
Divini?  Life  ;  while,  on  the  conlrarv,  that  which  w«  have 
iiofT  to  consider  doe»  not  iniiiivdiatvlv  separate  and  divide 
the  ohject  itaelf.  but  only  eeparjiies  and  divides  reflexion 
on  the  object.  The  one  isascparal.ioi)  and  division  in  the 
object  itselfi  the  other  is  but  a  sei'Nimtion  and  dii-ision  in 
the  view  talconjjf  the  object, — not,  M  in  the  former  casei^ re- 
vealing to  u»  <)bji>Pt<i  difft>ront  in  tli€Tiis<>lve<i.  but  ontv  dif- 
_fereiU  moilcR  of  viowjng,  apprehending, and  understanding 
the  one  abiding  World.  In  the  second  pinco,  it  is  not  to 
1n>  forgotten  that  nr-ither  of  these  tico  diviKionsranawiime 
the  placu  of  the  other,  and  that  thorcfon;  they  rannot  s«i|^ 
]>lnnt  or  sujicrwde  each  other;  hut  that  they  are  inxcpar- 
abte,  ami  arc  therefore  to  bo  futuid  together  wherever  ro- 
llexioD.  whose  iincbaiigeAble  forms  they  are,  is  to  1)e  fnund  ; 
— a»d  that  therefore  the  resulte  of  bolh  inseparably  ae- 
eoiiip:iiiv  tjai-'li  utbur  and  nlnara  |'ntec-<><i  liiind  in  hand. 
Till  II  iidt  iif  ihi  finf  iliTTiinri  ji  m  m  h'Mni  hIhhmii  i»  imif 
[ffgyjiiMB  l»atiir»i     iwfiiMUnlwr   ■thui4Wfciill  uf  tlit  iimud  ia. 


aitjfle  also  stated.—a  Quintiliidfc:— and  therefore  the  resnit 
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of  the  inBeparability  of  these  two  diTisiona  is  Uns, — that 
this  Infiiiitj'.  whicli  in  itself  remaina  entire  and  cannot 
be  thiowu  (jff.  may  yet  be  regankd  in  a  Five-fold  iiian- 
Dcr )  auJ  oil  tliC  other  band,  that  cuch  of  llie  6v«  possible 
viewR  «o  taken  of  the  World  again  dividca  the  One  World 
into  An  Infinite  intiltiplicity  of  foriiiK.  And  thus  you 
inaj  comj>reliend  what  we  have  now  gaid  ia  a  siuglo 
glance: — To  the  xpiritual  vieion,  that  Ti'liicli  iu  itsolf  is 
the  Divine  Life  hecoines  u  i}iit\g  s<r«it, — that  Is,  a  complete 
and  {>rc&eiit  Ex-lstenca,  or  a  World  :-~n'hich  n-as  the  first 
point.  This  cisiou  iu  always  an  act,  named  rcHuxion; 
and  hy  means  of  this  act,  partly  as  relating  to  its  ohject^ 
the  World,  and  partly  ae  relating  to  itself,  that  World  is 
divided  into  an  infinite  Qiiintuulity.  or,  what  is  the  same 
tiling,  into  a  five-fold  Infinity  :— which  was  the  second 
point.  In  order  tliat  we  may,  in  the  next  place,  proceed 
to  tlie  consideration  of  the  second  of  tliese  division);, 
which  ia  the  proper  object  of  to-day's  lecture,  let  iis  now 
make,  with  regard  to  it,  the  following  generwl  remarks:^ 
Tills  dLviniou,aa  we  have  aajd,  preaents  no  distlticliun  in 
the  obieet  itself,  but  ..uly  «  di»t.]  111)^0^1.  diffi-rfiLi-^i  fiTid  "a- 

riajjy    in  iho  vinw  ia\ts.y  ftf    ttl"  "^'j^"*        It  BOeiUS   to    forCO 

itself  upon  the  mind  that  thitj  ditlvronce,  Dot  in  the  object 
itself  bnt  only  in  the  view  taken  of  the  uhjeet — the  object 
iuelf  meanwhile  remaining  tlie  same — can  arise  only  from 
the  obscurity  or  ck-arncKM,  the  Jcjtth  or  Bhallowiics*;,  the 
coniplctencgs  or  inconiplctt-ness  of  tliu  view  thus  talftii  of 
tlio  one  unchanging  World.  Aurl  tills  is  certainly  the  cose; 
or, — to  connect  llua  with  Bomethiiig  tUat  I  said  before,  il- 
lustrating the  oue  expreasiou  by  the  other,  and  thus  render- 
ing both  mere  intelligible, — the  five  medcB  of,yic.wing  the 
\yorld,  now  spoVtin  of,  akj  tlia  same  «b  bIhum*  progrewionr 
which,  in  the  jbird  Jeetyis^ljiiuiissi. th?.  varLoUB_}ioHJbl#- 
stages  !md_grade8  of  deTelojaoent  of  the  jp  ward  Spiritual 
laJe, — when  I  said  that  the  progreas  of  this  free  and  cou- 
Bciuua  Spiritual  Life,  which  in  a  peculiar  sense  belongs  to 
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U8,  follona  the  same  course  as  the  progress  of  Fhysicnl 
Dealb.aDd  that  the  foriiicr  as  well  as  the  latkr  be^ius  la 
the  remotest  mem1>en<,  and  theuco  oulj-^oJuAlly  ndviincca 
to  the  ccutral-poiut  of  the  87St«ai.  What  I  iiamcd  the 
outworkg  of  the  Spirituftl  Life,  in  the  figure  wliich  I  then 
employeij,  aro,  in  uiir  presQut  ropresentatiuu  of  tlie  matter, 
the  lowest,  ilarkest,  aud  shallonre&t  of  the  five  po^silile 
nuMJoig  .if  uittwing  Uie  World ;  what  I  then  oamed  the 
nobler  parts,  and  Uie  heart,  are  here  thuhigher  aocl  clearer, 
and  the  highest  and  clenrett,  of  these  modea 

Bui  notwithstanding  that,  acoonliiig  to  our  former  fiiinile 
a^  n-«ll  as  our  present  representation,  jt  is  odIj  afler  he 
liQs  recited  fyf  a  time  in  a  low  view  of  the  World  and  it« 
sigitiBcance,  that  Mai),  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  and 
jipcurding  to  g<mern|  Inw.jjises^himself  to  a  higher ;  yet, 
ill  the  first  [>lncc,  it  is  not  on  that  oooount  to  be  deoied, 
lint  on  the  contrary  lo  h^  exprexxly  h^ld  and  mainlained, 
that  this  manifold  view  of  the  World  is  a  true  and  original 
distinction,  ii  least  in  the  ca|>acitios  poesesscd  by  inen  of 
comprehending  the  World.  Undcratund  oic  thus  : — ^^those 
higher  TJewa  of  the  World  hare  not  their  origin  in  Time, 
nor  so  that  they  are  first  engendered  and  made  possible 
by  views  wholly  opixwed  lo  them  ;  but  they  subsist  from! 
nil  Eteniity  iu  the  unity  of  tlv  Divino  Existence,  as  ne- 1 
ce&^ry  determinations  of  the  One  GonsetouanesB,  even 
although  no  man  should  comprehend  them ;  and  no  one 
who  does  comprehend  thorn  can  invent  them,  or  produce 
tlium  by  mere  thoiighty  but  he  can  only  percoire  thein.  and 
appropriate  them  to  himself.  Iu  the  second  place,  this 
gradual  progress  is  oaly  the  onliiiary  course  of  thiuge,  and 
otify  the  genera]  law,  which  however  is  by  do  moans 
without  oxc«ption.  Some  favoured  and  inspired  men  find 
tbvui  silt  vet,  as  it  wore  by  miracle,  without  their  own  know- 
ledge and  through  mere  birlb  and  instinct,  placed  at  once 
on  a  higher  standpoint  frtmi  which  to  surrey  the  World  ; 
and  these  are  as  little  understood  by  Ihuse  around  them. 
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as  they,  on  their  part,  are  able  to  iindersttLnd  their  ron- 
teinporaLTtes.  Thas  it  lias  been,  since  the  begiDniiig;  of 
the  worKI,  with  all  Religious  Meu,  Sages,  Heroes,  aiid 
Poets;  and  thus  haa  everything  great  and  good  in  the 
worUl  nrisea.  Oq  the  other  Iiand,  there  are  iiidividuale, 
aud,  where  the  couta^oii  has  become  very  dangerous, 
whulo  ages  with  few  exc«ptious,  that  by  the  saiuti  iu^x- 
plicnhlo  inatiiiet  of  nature  aj*e  sq  imprisoned  nud  rooted 
in  the  lowest  view  of  things,  that  even  the  dearest  and 
most  evident  iEistruction  cnnnot  induce  th^m  to  rniie 
their  eves  even  for  a  tuomeut  from  the  earth,  and  to 
opijreheiid  aiiything  whatever  but  that  whicli  thuy  can 
diroctlji-  laj  hoM  of  with  their  hands. 

So  much  in  general  as  to  the  diBtinctioii  wo  liavo  in- 
dicated iu  the  modes  of  viewing  tb*  World ;  and  now  to 
act  forth  tho  B&pnrato  niodeB  of  this  distinction. 

Xbtj  Fjrili  linvvtit  iiliftllifTi'it,  riTiH  1111'fii  [■iinfiumil  mode 
oC  viewing  the  VVorhl,  is  that  whereiu  that  only  is  re- 
g?mlaJ  nit  til  ft  Wurhl  at»l  nilU'al  existence  t  heroin,  which 
18  ijerceptibleJjLJ'JVtward  Sknse  ■ — a»  tlae  highest,  traa.  , 
""'^  ■ltilf-»Vffp''g»^  PTJltf  r'"'v-  ' '■'•  ""■"•  ^•'T  ''^''"  ■!- 
ready  HufEcicutly  depicted  in  these  lectures,  particularly 
in  the  tliinl,  and,  aa  it  seema  to  inc,  clearly  enough 
characterized ;  nud  on  that  occasion  itj;  worthles^ncss  and 
superficiality  were  made  abundantly  evident,  although 
only  by  a  glance  at  its  surface.  We  admilted  that  this 
view  was  nevertheless  that  of  our  philoKo pliers,  and  of 
the  age  that  is  formed  iu  their  schools;  but  we  showed 
at  the  same  time  that  this  view  by  no  means  proceeds 
from  their  logic — since  the  very  nature  and  possibility 
of  logic  dixacbly  gives  the  lie  to  such  a  view — but  from 
their  love.  We  cannot  pause  any  longer  at  this  point,  for 
in  these  lectures  we  raust  proceed  far  beyond  this,  and 
therefore  we  muRt  leave  some  things  behind  us  as  forever 
abolished.  Should  any  ouu,  persiiitiiig  in  the  testimony  of 
his  senses,  continue  to  say  : — "  But  these  things  are  obvi- 
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ouslj  there,  realljapil  trulj,  for  I  s«c  tliem  there,  and  hear 
th«tii," — then  let  such  an  cue  knovr  that  ne  tao  not  evea 
diBtnrhed  by  his  contideiit  nasurance  and  inflexible  faith; 
but  thnt  we  nhide  by  our  categorical,  invincible,  and  abso- 
lutely literal :— "  No,  these  things  art  not,  preci«cly  ftfl- 
cavit  they  may  be  seen  and  hoaTil," — and  that  we  cftu 
bave  nothing  more  to  say  to  such  a  ]>er»ou,  as  one  uholly 
incapable  uf  understanding  or  instruction. 

'nni_Second  \ti:vt,  i>rvc.ffedim;  from  the  original  division  ^ 
in  ^4lic.  modt.-B  of  vi»wing  tbu  World.  ia~tTiat  yhcrein_~tho 
World-i&.joKarded  at  a  Law  of  .QmtFB  "ri''  'f  '■■^iibI 
rtKlUs_in  a  syatcm  of  raaaoimble  bcjufla.  Let  thia  bt 
uiuivrbtuod  exactly  as  I  have  eaid  it.  A  Law,  and  iiideod 
au  ordering  and  oqualiztng  l^w  addrassed  to  the  freedom 
uf  many,  is  ^  to  thin  riew,  the  jiecuHar,  aelf-sulisislent 
Itcnlity; — that  by  which  thu  World  arose,  and  in  irbich 
it  liOA  its  root.  Sboitld  any  one  here  wonder  hovr  a 
Law,  which  indeed,  as  such  ao  one  would  say.  is  only  a 
T«!ation — a  mere  abstract  conception, — can  bo  regarded 
as  au  independent  existence,  the  wonder  of  »nch  an  oat 
can  proceed  only  from  his  inability  to  comprehend  noy- 
thiiig  ae  real  except  risible  and  palpable  matter ;  and 
thus  he  also  belongs  to  that  class  to  whom  we  have 
ootbiog  to  say.  A.  Law,  I  say,  is  to  this  view  of  the 
World  the  first  thing;— that  which  alone  truly  is,  and 
through  which  ererytliiug  chw  tliat  exists  first  comes  into 
existence.  Freedom  and  a  Human  Race  is  to  it  tht-  second 
tiling;— which  exists  only  becausea  Law  that  is  addressed 
to  freedom  necessarily  aasumes  the  existence  of  freedom 
and  of  free  beings-,  and  in  this  system  the  only  fouD- 
datton  and  proof  of  the  Independence  of  man  is  the  Ktornl 
I^w  that  reveals  itself  within  him.  A  Seoiihle  World,  fi- 
Dallr,  is  to  it  the  third  thing; — and  this  is  only  the  sphere 
of  the  free  action  of  man,  and  only  exists  because  free  oc- 
tioD  tteccbsarily  luiiiumcK  the  cxistenoo  uf  objects  of  such 
action.     As  to  the  sciences  that  arise  out  of  this  view, — it 
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may  lay  claim  uot  ouly  to  Jurispniclenco,  as  aotting  f-irtli 
tlie  It^al  i*(;1:itiotis  of  lut-u,  liutalso  to  Uie  comniOD  doctrine 
of  Morals,  wliicli  uierei/  goes  the  leugtb  of  forbidding  iu- 
justice  between  man  and  mon,  aud  merely  rejecto  wimtevcr 
is  opposed  to  Duty  wlictber  forbidden  by  an  txpress  law  of 
tbe  State  or  uot.  Examples  of  this  viewof  tbo  World  can- 
not be  adduced  from  common  life,  which,  rooted  in  matter, 
does  not  raise  itself  even  thus  far ;  but,  in  pIiiloBophical 
lil<irntiirq,Kaut  Is  tbe  moat  striking  aud  cousL'tjuenlial  ex- 
ample of  this  view,  if  ^e  do  uut  follow  his  pliiloBopUical 
career  farther  tlian  tba  C'riti<|iie  of  Prn''t'''^l  l^pgann; — the 
peculiar  character  of  this  mode  of  thought,  as  wc  have 
exprc-ssvi^t  it  above, — namely,  that  the  reality  and  indepen- 
dence of  man  arc  evidenced  outy  by  the  Moral  Ln^'  that 
rules  nithin  him,  and  that  only  thereby  does  he  become 
anything  in  bimnelf, — lieing  expressed  by  Kant  in  the  same 
words.  We  ourselves,  ton,  have  pointed  out  and  investi- 
gated this  vieiv  of  tli«  world,  never  indeed  as  the  highest, 
but  ait  the  fouudatiou  of  a  Doctrine  of  Jurisprudence  md  a 
Doctrine  of  Murals  in  our  treatment  of  thcsL*  subjects;  and 
have  there,  as  we  arc  conscious,  set  it  forth  not  without 
energy: — and  there  can  thercfors  be  no  Ifick  of  examples, 
in  our  own  age,  of  this  second  view  of  the  World,  for  tliose 
who  take  a  closer  interest  in  what  has  now  been  suid.  For 
the  rest,  the  purely  moral  inward  sentiment — that  man 
oiight  to  act  only  in  oliE^dience  to,  and  for  the  Bake  of,  the 
Law — which  also  enters  into  the  Rphere  of  this  Lower 
Morality,  aud  the  inculcation  of  which  has  not  been  for- 
gotten either  by  Kant  or  by  us,  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject,  where  we  have  to  do  ouly  with  objective 
beliefs. 

One  general  remark,  which  is  of  importance  for  oU  our 
subset'i^uent  points  of  view,  as  well  ai:  for  this,  I  shall 
adduce  here  as  tbe  place  where  it  may  be  made  with 
the  greatest  distinctness.  Tliis,  uatnely ; — In  order  to 
have  a  firm  staud]>oiiit  for  any  view  of  the  World,  it  is 
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Decessary  that  we  should  place  tlie  real  and  iD<)ep«i<1e 
being  anil  root  of   the  World  in  one   definito  and  tiu* 
changeable  jirinciplc,  from  which  we  may  he  aide  to  educe 
the  others  an  only  partaking  in  the  re;ditj^  of  the  first, 
and  onlj  assumed  by  reason  of  it;  just  as  wc  have  already. 
when  spealting  of  the  second  view  (>f  the  World,  educed  the 
H  iinian  Race  as  a  necoiid  element,  and  the  Sensible  World 
»8  a  third,  from  the  law  of  Moral  Order  as  the  firxt.    But  it 
is  by  no  meann  allowable  to  mix  and  intermingle  realities; 
and,  it  may  he,  to  assign  to  the  Sensible  World  wlinterer 
is  supposed  to  helnng  to  it.  at  the  same  time  not  denying 
to  th«  Moral  WorM  any  of  it-i  righla  ;^aa  is  sonietimcs  at- 
tempted by  those  who.  having  got  »iuite  confused,  would 
get  rid  of  thcfM!  questions  altogether.    Such  pergona  havo' 
no  seltlcd  view  whiitftvcr,  and  no  fixed  direction  of  their 
spiritual  nyv,  but  Uiey  conliuiialty  turn  nside   nmid  tho 
Manifold.     Fat  belter  than  they,  is  b«  who  holds  firmly 
by  the  World  of  Semie,  and  denies  the  reality  of  every- 
thing else  but  it;  for  although  he  niny  bo  aa  short-sigbtcd 
as  the  otbeTS,  yet  be  is  not  at  the  same  time  so  timid 
and  epiritlesB.     In  a  word  : — a  higher  view  of  the  World  ' 
does  not  tolerate  the  lower  beside  it;   but  each  higher 
step  nbolishen  tlie  lover  as  an  alwoluto  and  highest  stand- . 
j)oint,  and  Huhordinates  it  to  iUelf. 

The  Tliird  view  of  the  World  is  that  firom  the  stand- 
point of  the  JVncjind  Hiuitr.li  Moralitv.  It  is  necessnrjf 
that  we  should  reader  a  re^dTBLhn!t~atTotint  of  this  stand* 
pohit,  which  is  ahuuat  wholly  unkuonii  l<i  the  preaeni 
age;  To  it  olso,  aa  wnU  as  tu  the  second  of  tho  riews  we 
have  now  describod,  a  Law  of  the  Spiritual  World  il  tho 
first,  highest,  and  abeolat«  reality ;  and  herein  these  two 
views  coincide.  But  the  Law  of  the  third  view  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  secoitti,  merely  a  I^v  of  Order,  regulating  pre- 
sent existence;  bat  rather  n  Crrativt  f.MW,  produoing  iho 
new  and  hitherto  non-existent,  even  within  Oio  circle  of  that 
which  already  exists.     The  former  is  merely  n(>gatire, — 
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abolisliiug  tlie  opposition  bfittveen  clivene  free  powers,  aad 
establishing  «<p]ilibrium  and  peac«  in  it»  stead;  the  latter 
ilesircR  to  iuforua  tbe  powers,  thus  lulled  to  rt-st,  mtb  a. 
new  life.  We  may  Bay  tbat  it.  Btrivee,  pot  like  tbe  former 
A^er  the  mere  ~form  ot  tiie  idea  bub  after  the  gwditaJtwe 
ftnd~«aridea"  itseir  J.t6  object  may  be  bneHy  it&t«d. 
jthuB; — It  aeeke,  m  those  whom  it  inspires,  and  tbrough 
'  tbem  iu^TTlTieis.  to  make  Humnnity  in  deed,  what  it  is 
^u^ils  oi;L;Iiial   iiiieution^-— tbc  CiprflBS  ttba'^e,  copy, "^d 


ire. 


Tbe  process  of  deduction,  by  rebich  tbis  tbird  view  of 
tbe  M'orld  arru'ee  at  reality,  ia  tbcrefure  tbe  following: 
— To  it,  the  only  truly  real  and  iadiapeadent  being  in  the 
Holy,  tbe  Good,  tbe  Beautiful ; — the  second  is  Humanity, 
OS  destined  to  be  tbe  manifostatiou  of  the  first; — the 
ordering  Law  in  Humanity,  as  tbe  third,  Ik  but  tbe  means 
of  bringing  it  into  internal  and  external  peace  fur  tbe 
fulfilment  of  tbis  it*  true  Tocatioii ; — and  finally,  tbe  World 
of  Sense,  aa  tbe  fourth,  is  only  tbe  sphere  both  of  tbu 
outward  and  inward,  the  lower  and  bigber,  Freeduui  and 
Morality  ; — only  tbe  epbeie  of  Freedom,  I  say, —  lliat 
which  it  is  to  all  tbe  higher  points  of  view,  and  thus  re- 
mains, aud  can  uerer  astiume  to  it$elf  any  other  reality. 

Examplea  of  tbia  view  in  buman  bi«tory  can  he  seen  otily 
by  bim  who  bos  an  eye  to  discover  tbem.  Tbrougb  tlie 
Higher  Morality  alone,  and  those  wlio  have  been  iiiMpircd 
"by  it.  Lave  Kcligion, — and'  in  pariicuIaT  the  Cbiistiau-JR«- 

ArCnni  nli  else  that  TTeTrosseaTrf  QlWd  BUU  VBUBiaMt?, 

TCechlniroduccd  iiit*  the  wnil^!  id  Literature,  except 
scattered  among  the  l*o«i.-i,  t|j.:(._  ire  to  be  found  but  few 
traces  «f  this  view  : — aiuuug  the  ancient  PbiloHophera, 
Ptalo  may  liave  bad  some  preBeutiiaeut  of  it ;  among 
the  moderns,  Jacob!  sometimes  touches  upon  this  region. 

Tbe  Fourth  view  of  tbe  World  is  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  Eeugiuh:  which,  since  it  arises  out  of  the  third 
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view  whicb  we  have  just  (lescribefl.aDd  is  conjoioed  with  it, 
miist  be  characterized  as  the  c!«ar  knowleJge  and  conric- 
tioQ  that  this  Hoij-,  Good,  aud  Beautiful,  is  by  no  meama  a 

product  of  our  OWD  ipint^  llgtlL  or  Ittnuguk^  nJ'  any  nffiS; 

knowledge  which  in  itself  ia  tiolhina;.  \ij^^  ^}^fjt  ^t  ia  the  Jn^- 
moJiato  iiif\riiffl''t3ti'>t!  in  uh  of  the  inward  Pi  rip*  Nature 
aa^Lianr;— his  etiireiigiim,'  hlB  IIBlfrg.  wtwiiy.  aljH^^I^trirr 
and  without  ilnN  iii.'iit,  in  so  fuj  m  his  geoantial  Natorc 
can  come  forth  iii  an  imafje  or  rapresentatioD. 
ReligiouB  view,  ia  tbst  mm* 


This,  the 
le  production  of 
which  we  hare  prepared  the  way  in  our  previouB  lectiirea, 
and  which  dow,  in  the  connexion  of  its  priuciple^,  may  be 
tbuR  more  precisely  and  de6nitelj  expressed :— ^1.)  God 
fctone  U,  and  PQtb'"g  ^^flt*'''" : — a  principle  wMch,  it 
aeems  to  me,  voty  be  easily  C!ont]vehendcd,  and  which  is 
the  indtiipensahle  condition  of  all  Religious  insight.  (3.) 
But  while  wu  thui  say  "'G^id  is"  we  h«ve  au  jJtogathar 
empty  conceptTou.  funiiBhiity  abfiolutely  no  explanation  of 
God's  eaaential  Nat  ure.  From  tli  is  conception,  what 
could  we  answor~to~{Hfl  question : — What  then  is  God  f 
The  only  possible  addition  we  cotild  make  to  the  axiom, 
— this,  namely,  that  he  i>  absolutely,  of  himself,  through 
himitptf,  and  in  himsolf, — thi»  is  bnt  the  fundamental 
fonn  of  our  own  nnderstanding  applied  to  him,  and  ex- 
preBscs  no  more  than  our  mode  of  ooncftiTJng  him;  and 
e\'«n  that  negatively  and  as  wo  cm  not  think  of  him, — 
that  is.  we  msan  only  that  we  cannot  educe  his  being 
from  another,  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  onr 
understanding  to  do  with  all  other  objects  of  our  thought. 
This  conception  of  God  is  thus  au  abstract  and  uuaub> 
Rtantial  conception ;  and  when  we  say  "  God  iR,"j— fae  [« 
to  us  essentially  notliiog;  and,  by  this  very  expression 
itself,  is  made  nothing.  (3.)  But  beyond  this  mem  empty 
and  unsubstantial  conception,  and  as  we  have  carefully 
set  forth  this  matter  above,  God  enters  into  us  in  his 
actual,  tfuc.  and  immedintH  ljyif;--Ar    to  express  it  more 
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itrictljr,  we  ourselves  ase  litis  bis  immediate  Life.  But  we 
are  Dotcousctous  of  thJ8  iiiitnediabe  Diviue  Life;  and  niuce, 
as  we  have  ftlso  already  sven,  our  own  Bx-ist«uce— that 
wbicli  properly  belongs  to  us — i»  that  onljr  wLich  «e  can 
embrace  in  cousciauBDcsn,  eo  our  Being  iu  God,  notwitb- 
stauding  tbat  at  bottom  it  in  indeed  ours,  remaina  ne%'er- 
tbelesB  for  ever  foreigu  to  ub,  aud  tliua,  ia  deed  and  Irutb, 
to  Ourselves  is  not  our  Being; — we  are  iu  no  respect  the 
better  of  tliis  iusigtit,  and  remain  at  Tar  removed  aa 
ever  from  God,  We  know  nothing  of  this  immediate 
Diiine  Life,  I  aaid; — ^for  even  at  the  first  tnucli  of  con- 
Bcioiisness  it  i*  cbauged  into  a  dead  outward  World,  wbicb 
again  dividoH  Itself  into  a  five-fold  form  according  to  tbe 
point  of  view  from  wbicb  w-e  reyard  it.  Altbougli  it 
may  be  tbat  it  is  God  bimself  wlio  ever  liven  beliiiid  all 
ibcso  varied  forma,  yet  we  see  bim  not,  bnt  only  bis  gar- 
ment; we  see  bim  aa  stone,  plant,  animal,  &c.,  or,  if  we 
Hoar  biglier,  as  Natural  Law,  or  aa  Moral  Law : — but  all 
this  15  yet  not  He.  Tbe  form  for  ever  veils  the  essence 
from  ub;  our  vision  itself  conceals  its  object;  our  eye  Htands 
in  its  own  light,  I  say  unto  tbee  who  tbus  complaineat : 
— "  Raiae  thyself  to  tbe  standpoint  of  Religion,  and  all 
these  veiia  are  drawn  aside;  tbe  World,  wiLli  its  dead 
priuciple,  disappears  from  before  thee,  and  the  Ood-head 
once  more  enters  and  reftumea  lUi  place  witblii  tbee,  in  its 
first  and  original  form,  aa  LtFE, — as  tbine  own  Life,  which 
thou  nuglitcst  to  live,  and  bhalt  live.  Still  the  one, 
irreveraihli;  form  of  Keflexion  remaiii6,^tbo  Manifold 
variety  in  tbee  of  this  Divine  Life,  wbicb  in  God  Lim- 
aelf  it  but  One;  but  thiei  form  troubEea  thee  not,  for 
thou  debircst  it  not  nor  lovcot  it;  it  does  not  mi.<ilead 
thee,  for  thou  art  able  to  eiplain  it.  Tn  tlmt  wbicb  the 
Holy  Man  does.  Uvea,  and  loves,  God  apjjcars,  no  longer 
surrounded  by  shadows  nor  bidden  by  a  garment,  but  in 
hia  own,  iuunediatc,  and  etHciejit  Life ;  and  the  question 
trbich  is  unauawcrablc    from   the    mere    empty  and  uu- 
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siibatantial  conception  of  God, — "  What  is  God  T  "^ia  here 
&u»werod  :— "  He  is  that  wbicli  lie  wlio  is  devoted  to  l»im 
and  inspired  by  liim  doai."  WouIJst  tliou  bebold  Gud  face 
to  Tace,  aa  be  13  in  biuiaclft  St-ek  bim  uot  beyond  tb« 
skies;  thou  cacst  tiud  bim  wherever  tbou  art.  Bobold 
the  Ufa  of  his  devoted  ones,  and  tbou  bohuldest  bim  ; 
resign  thyself  to  biiu,  and  tbou  wilt  find  hint  wiUiiii  thine 
own  breast." 

This,  tny  friendii,  i»  the  view  of  the  World  aticl  of  Beiog  ^ 
from  the  gtandpoint  of  Religion.  ^~    a>^:^*.J^-t 

The  Fifth  andiaat  view  of  the  World  is  that  from  tbe 
etaudpoiut  of;-Sct£liCft'  Of  Stieuce,  I  nay, — Oiu-,  Abso- 
lute, aod  Self-complete.  Science  tborougbly  compiebcDda 
oil  these  points  of  the  transition  of  tbv  One  into  a  Mani- 
fold, and  of  the  Absolute  into  a  K«Iattve,  in  thoir  order 
and  in  tbeir  relations  to  each  other;  being  able,  iu  everj 
out.-,  nud  from  encb  individual  point  of  view,  Ux-caay^ 
\i%f\  that  Miil^i^ilicity  to  itH  primitive  Unity,  or  to  deduce 
from^a  originaJ  Unity  ibnt  JJultipiicity  of  form  ; — as 
we  have  laid  betnre  you  tbe  general  charact^ristica  of 
eucb  Science  in  this  and  our  two  preceding  lectures. 
Seionc*  goes  beyond  tbe  tu^igbt  into  tbu  Jiict  tbat  tbe 
Mniufold  is  assuredly  founded  on  tbe  One  and  is  to  be 
referred  to  it,  which  is  given  to  uu  by  Eeligion, — t^  the 
iuftigbt  into  the  tnanner  of  this  fact;  ami  to  it  that  be< 
comes  a  genetic  principle  which  to  Religion  is  but  on 
absolute  lact.  Raligitm  without  Science  is  mere  Faith 
alihongb  an  immoTOble  Faitb ;— Scieoce  SUperaeJee  >M 
Faith.  »■!;>  nlifttifjnr  it  iiitii  wj^l.t.  Since  wc  do  not,  how-" 
ever,  put  forward  this  Scientific  etaudpoiut  as  properly 
belonging  to  our  prevent  iuquiry,  but  only  refer  tu  it  for 
the  Hake  of  completeness,  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  add 
the  following  respucting  it  : — Science  is  not  indeed  ^  gon- 
ditiou  ^f.tllP  P'*''""  ■""'  n'^f'-d  r.ifp ;  b^i^  iievertlielew 


ibft   dwiny^    tllftt  Wf  ..linii].!    iP.liap    t>nB    Sgji^firB,   ill   OUr- 

selves  and  in  others,  falls  wilbiu  tbe  domain  of  the  Higher 
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Morality.  Tlia  true  and  complete  Man  ought  to  bo 
t¥orouglily  clear  in  himself;  for  imiveraa.1  ami  complete 
cEeaniess  Itclongs  to  the  image  anil  repreii«utciUve  of  Guil. 
But,  oil  tbe  other  band,  no  one  can  make  lUis  deniund 
upon  bimself  to  witona  it  ba«  not  already  l>een  made 
witlioiil  Lis  oivu  ai(],  and  Las  thereby  itself  become  alcL-ady 
clear  and  intelligible  to  liini. 

jAVu  Iiave  yet  tw  loalce  the  fulloivtng  remarks  on  tbo  five 

/point)!  of  view  wliich  wc  have  Ui>w  indicated,  uuJ  thus  to 

{coiiiploti}  owr  picture  i>f  the  lUlij^ous  Man, 

"vy  Butli  the  lasl-monlioncJ  jjoinls  of  TioWj  the  Scientific 

as  well  as  the  Religious,   are  only   puroipient  and  cou- 

tGni|ilative,  nut  in  tiivniselves  active  and  practical.     They 

are  merely  Inert  and  passive  moods,  which  abide  witliJu  the 

mind  ilMelf;  noL  inipniaes  moving  toward h  acUon,  and  so 

I)Uistinj,'  forth  into  life.    _Qn  the  contrary^  the  third  point 

of  riew,  tliat  of   the  Higlier  Morality,  i^  pracLieaJ,  im- 

pflllmy  t4>w(nils  action.-   Ami  now  1  add  : — Tnift  RgliEfiop. 

otwithstnndiiig  that  it  raises  the  thought  of  thos*,'  who 

arc  inspired  by  it  to  its  own  rfgion,  uevertlieless  retains 

their  life  firmly  within  the  domain  of  action,  and  of  right 

moral  acliuu.     The  true  and  real  Religiou^j  Life  is  not 

alone  pL-rcipicnL  and  contemplative,  does  not  merely  btoud 

oyer  devout  thoughts,  but  is  essentially  active.     It  cou- 

aists,  OS  wu  bavc  seen,  in  th'U  intimate  conKciou&no^H  that 

Ood  actually  lives,  movoe,  and  perfects  liis  work  in  us. 

^M^^ffiTni  tliprfi  i;i  ■"  "''  ""  """'  f.tfr.  if  ti't  ii'Tiivity 

nni?    )|j^   yJaHllfi   W"''*'   [""fii-n.-tl     f.irdi     fmiii     nn      (twin     jj  .CinA 

not,  ^tiv  in  ^i"  ^Hiir  oonseiousneKS  of  union  with  God  is 
then  deceptive  and  vain,  and  the  empty  shadow  of  a  con- 
dition that  is  not  outs  ;  perhaps  the  vague  but  lifeltss  lu- 
etight  that  »ucli  a  coudlliou  is  possible,  and  lu  ethers  may  be 
actual,  but  that  we  ourselves  have,  ncvcrthckss,  not  the 
least  portion  in  it.  We  are  expelled  from  the  domain  of 
Reality,  and  a^aiu  banished  to  that  of  vaiu  ami  empty  con- 
ception.   The  latter  iti  mere  fanaticism  and  idle  dreaming^ 
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bccBU&e    there  is   do  reality  answering  (o  it;  anJ  tills 
himticitni  is  one  of  tlie  faults  of  tli&t  sjstem  of  M^eti- 
cism  wbicb  vtt  hare  elsewhere  dcscTil>e<l  and  contrasted 
with  the  True  Religion  : — it  is  tj  living  activity  that  tlie 
True  ReligiuiiB  Life  is  distiugiiishod  from  this  rnnn-tioism. 
Religion  does  nut  coiiKiKt  iu  mere  devout  (lr*-'fiiii8, 1  said: 
—  Retiginii  is  not  a  husineKS  hy  and  for  itself,  wliich  a  inan 
may  prn.ctise  apart  from  his  other  occupations,  perhaps  un 
certain  fixed  dayg  and  hours ;  hut  it  i»  tlic  innioei  spirit  | 
that  penetrates,  inspiies,  and  perradcs  all  our  Thought ' 
and  AclioQ,  which  in  other  respects  pursue  their  appointed  ^ 
course  without  change  or  interruption.     Tliat  the  Divine 
Life  and  Energy  actually  lirea  in  us,  is  in.sepnral>te  from 
Religion,  I   wiid.      But  this  does  not  depend   upon  the 
sphere   iu    vhicL  we  act,   as  may   have  liecouie  evident 
from  what  vre  said   when  speaking  of  the  third  poiut  of 
view.     He  whose  knowledge  extends  to  the  ohjectii  of  the 
Higher  Morality,  if  lie  be  animated  by  Religion,  will  lire 
auXoct  iu  this  sphere,  because  this  is  bis  pucullar  calling. 
But  to  him  who  has  only  a  lower  rocatiun,  even  it  may  bu 
iMiuclificd  by  Religion,  aud  will  receive  Iherehy.  if  uot  the 
umtcrial,  yet  the  form  of  the  Higher  Morality;— to  which 
nothing  more  is  esseutial  than  that  we  should  recogniue 
and  love  our  vocation  as  the  Will  of  Cod  with  its  and  in 
us.     If  a  man  till  his  fietd  in  this  faith,  or  practiK  the 
most  unpretending  liandicraft  with  this  truthfulness,  be 
is  higher  and  more  blessed  tlian  if.  without  thiti  faitli, 
a   that    were  possible,   he  should  confer    bapjuocss  aud 
prosperity  upon  mankind  for  ages  to  eome. 

This  then  is  the  picture — the  inwaixl  spirit  of  the  true 
Religious  min  : — He  does  uot  coneeive  of  his  World,  the 
object  of  his  love  and  his  endeuvour,  as  something  for 
him  to  enjfty, — not  as  if  inehuicholy  aud  BUpenlitious  fear 
cauieit  him  to  look  upon  enjoyment  and  pleasure  as  Bomft> 
thing  sinful  but — becatue  be  knows  that  no  mere  pleasure  ' 
can  yield  him  true  joy.     Be  coaceires  of  it  as  a  World  of 
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Ax^ioD, — his  World, — in  wliicli  aloue  be  lives  and  can 
live,  aiid  find  enjojrmeut  of  bimBelf  This  ActioQ  again 
he  do«it  not  will  for  tbe  Bake  of  a  result  in  the  World 
of  Sense ; — he  is  in  no  respect  &nziouB  sbout  tbe  result 
or  iio-resuU  that  may  ensue,  for  he  lives  only  in  Action, 
fts  Action  ; — but  lie  wills  it,  because  it  is  tbe  Will  of  God 
in  him,  and  his  own  proper  portion  in  £eing.  And  so  does 
his  Life  flow  onwards,  simple  and  pure,  knowing,  witling, 
and  desiring  nothing  else  than  this, — never  wandering 
from  this  centre,  neither  moved  nor  troubled  by  aught 
«cteraal  bo  itiself. 

Such  is  his  Life.  Whether  this  be  not  of  uccessiby  the 
moat  pure  and  perfect  Bleseedueas,  we  shall  inquire  at 
uiiutliur  time. 
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fisrosmoN  or  tub  DocraiNE  or  tue  johaknean 

GOSrEL: — Its  ACCORDANCE    WITU 
OUR   OWN   DOCTRIMK. 

OtiR'whole  Doctriuc.os  tlie  fouoJatiun  of  all  that  ve  bare 
y«t  to  Bay  at  this  time,  anj  generally  of  all  tliat  wo  can 
say  at  any  time,  i>  now  clearly  and  diatiuctly  sctfortli.and 
may  be  eorveyo«l  at  a  single  glance.  There  is  absolutely 
DO  Being  auJ  no  Lifo  beyoml  the  inim«diat«  Divine  Life. 
AoconliDg  to  the  essential  and  i i-roversihle  laws  of  Con- 
aGiousiie!L<i, — lans  which  arv  fouiuled  in  tlie  very  nature  of 
Conscioameas  ibaelC — this  Being  is  reikd  and  darkened  iu 
Coosciousneu,  by  manifold  coucc;aImeut« ; — but.  freed  from 
these  disguiBM,  and  modified  only  by  the  form  of  Infini- 
tude, it  roftppears  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  God- 
inspired  man.  hL.  bJK  action*  it  Is  not  man  who  ftcta  ■ — 
buvGod  himself,  iu  his  primitive  and  inward  Raing  lynl 
Natu^actt  l!B  IBM  fljlll  fulfils  his  worn  tlirough  man. 

I  ttud,  in  one  ol  the  hrst  and  introductory  lectures,  that 
this  doctrine,  however  new  and  unheard  of  it  may  seeni  to 
thia  age,  is  nerertheleu  as  old  as  tlie  vorld  ; — and  that,  ia 
particuIar.iC  is  the  doctrine  of  Ciirislianity,  a<tfais,«ren  to 
the  present  day,  lies  before  our  view  in  its  purest  and  most 
excellent  reconl.  the  Qospel  of  John ;  and  that  this  doctrino 
is  there  ict  forth  with  the  rery  same  images  and  exprea- 
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sions  wliich  we  Tiere  employ.  It  may  be  well,  in  mnny  re- 
spect)?, to  inalce  good  tliat  statement.,  ami  lo  tliis  purpose 
we  slial!  ilevote  the  preaciil  lecture.  It  will  be  uuJerstood, 
even  without  a  special  declaration  on  our  part,  tliat  we  by 
no  means  intuud  in  prove  our  doctriue,  or  even  t»  a<l(l  to 
it  an  outward  support,  by  demonstrating  tliis  banuouy  be- 
tween it  .'ind  Cbri6ti»nity.  It  must  alrfctwly,  by  what  we 
have  provioualy  sniJ,  h&vo  proved  ilsoir.aiul  that  with  abso- 
lute evidence, — and  it  needs  no  further  support.  And  in 
the  same  way  must  Cliristianiiy,  aa  in  harmony  with  Rea- 
Kon,  and  as  the  pure  and  perfect  expression  of  this  Roason, 
beyond  which  there  ia  no  truth, — no,  I  say,  must  Chris- 
tianity prove  itfielf,  i(  it  is  to  lay  claim  to  validity  and 
acceptance.  It  is  not  by  [diilusuphcrs  that  you  nrcd  fear 
to  bo  led  back  again  into  tho  chains  of  blind  authority. 

In  my  Isctures  of  last  winter,*  I  have  distinctly  an- 
nnunc«d  the  (frouiids  upon  which  I  regturd  the  Apostio 
John  as  the  oidy  tpadmr  of  true  C hristinu it v;— namely, 
that  tbe  Apostle  Pniil  mid  his  party,  as  the  authors  of  the  op 
positti  system  of  Christianity,  remained  half  Jews;  and  loft 
uuitUered  tbe  fund  amen  t-al  error  of  Judaism  as  well  .ia  of 
HvaLhcuisni,  which  we  nuist  afterwards  notice.  _  For  the 
present  the  followim,'  may  be  vnoui'li : — It  i«  only  witS* 
John  that  tbe  philosopher  can  have  to  do,  for  he  alone 
hns  TfiifpfTf,  *>"•  Kanp^^n,  ■H'l  jamifflj*  tft  ^hgt  evidfiiea* 
which  alonf  has  weight  v.irl,  il),.-  pbilqeffpyflr  tJlft  '"" 
janiaC""  If  any  njau  will  ilu  llio  will  of  him  that  sent 
Die,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Ood." 
But  this  Will  o{  Ood,  according  to  John,  is  that  we 
should  truly  believe  in  God,  and  in  Jesus  Olirist  whom 
be  hath  Bent  The  other  promidgators  of  Christianity, 
however,  riily  upon  the  external  ev)d«no«:  of  Miracle, 
which,  to  us  at  least,  proTes  nothing.  Further,  of  the 
four  Gospels,  only  that  of  John  coutaina  what  we  seek  and 

•  "CharaoKTUtifli  oftho  Proient  Ag«,"  LMtnro  VII. 
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de^re, — a  Doctrine  of  Keligion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best  that  the  others  offer  to  us,  without  completion  and 
explaiiatiou  hy  John,  amouuts  to  notbiog  more  tliaa 
Morality; — which  to  us  Las  but  a  very  subordiuate  value.  i 
As  bo  the  UHcrtiuii  that  Juhu  hud  tliu  other  Kvauguliet^ 
beforo  him,  ami  only  iiileiiilud  to  supply  nrliat  they  lad 
omitted,  we  shall  not  here  imjuirQ  intvit; — should  that 
he  the  case,  then,  in  our  upiuiou,  the  stipplemeul  is  the 
he^t  part  of  the  whole,  and  John's  predeoes.sor3  had  passeti 
over  that  preciaely  winch  was  of  easential  importance. 

As  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  which  I  apply  to 
this  aa  well  sm  to  all  the  other  authors  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  it  is  tlif  following: — So  to  understand  them  as 
if  they  had  really  desired  to  say  aometliing,  and,  so  far  as 
thoir  wurd»  permit,  oa  if  they  hat]  said  what  it  right  and 
true: — a  principle  that  sccnis  ti)  be  in  accordaace  with 
justice  and  fainiess.  But  we  are  wholly  opposed  to  the 
hermoQeutical  principle  of  a  certain  parly,  accurditi^'  to 
which  the  most  earnest  mid  simple  oxj>rc«8iunH  of  these 
writers  are  reganled  as  mere  images  and  metaphors,  and  > 
llius  explained  and  re-cxp1aineil  away,  until  ihu  rvsult 
is  a  llal  and  insipid  triviality  such  as  thejte  iuterptuters 
might  thuuisulves  have  discovered  and  brought  forward. 
Other  means  of  interpretation  thnn  those  oontainetl  iu 
themselves  »eQm  to  me  inadnii>>sihle  iu  the  case  of  tbeM  ^ 
writers,  and  [>aiticularly  in  the  case  of  Joliu.  WUeie,  »a 
in  the  ca«e  of  the  profaoe  authors  of  classical  antiquity, 
we  can  com[ian)  severnl  contemporary  writera  with  each 
other,  and  all  of  tbeui  with  a  pr«c«diug  and  succeeding 
republic  of  letters,  there  is  room  for  the  employmeul  of 
external  nida  Ilut  Christianity,  and  poilir.nliuly  John, 
atands  aloue  and  isolated,  as  a  wonderful  and  inexpli- 
cable phcuomcuoQ  of  Time,  without  preoedeub  and  with-  ' 
out  iruu  succvileot. 

In  the  Hub«tAikoe  of  the  Jobonaeao  doctrico,  which  »o 
hwQ  to  set  forth,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  betwe«u 
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that  in  it  wittch  is  true  in  itoulf,  true  aljsuliit«Ijr  aud  for 
all  lime,  ami  timt  which  has  bueu  true  only  for  the 
standpoint  of  JoLu  aud  the  Jesus  nLom  he  antiounces, 
aud  for  tUcIr  time  aod  circamstaocw.  Tliis  latter,  too, 
■we  sliall  faithfullj'  *€t  foHli ;  for  any  other  mode  of  inter- 
pretittioii  than  titin  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  leads  to 
perplexity  and  confusion. 

The  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  John  which  must  necea- 
iarily  attract  our  alt«ntiou  at  the  very  outeet,  is  the 
dogenotic  iutroduction  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  first 
cltapter; — aa  it  wen)  the  preface.  Do  not  rugard  this 
prefaca  as  a  special  and  arbitrary  pbilosopbemc  of  the 
author  himself, — a  speculative  prelude  to  his  historical 
narrative,  of  which,  holding  only  to  the  facte  themselves, 
we  may,  according  to  the  proper  intention  of  the  author, 
adopt  whatever  opinion  we  ple.ase; — as  some  appear  to 
regard  tliis  proeni.  It  is  much  r.%ther  to  be  consideieii 
in  relation  to  the  whole  Gospel,  and  to  be  uudei'stuod 
only  in  that  couuciioii.  Throughout  the  whole  Gospel, 
the  author  represents  Jesus  an  spenkiiig  of  hinisclf  in  a 
certain  manner,  wbicli  we  shall  afterwards  adveil  to;  and 
it  ia  without  doubt  the  conviction  of  John  that  Jesus 
did  ^eak  precisely  in  this  way  and  in  no  other,  and 
that  he  had  beard  bini  thus  speak  ;^and  it  is  without 
doubt  his  earnest  desire  that  we  should  lielieve  him  in 
this.  Now  the  preface  explains  how  it  was  posaible  that 
Jesus  coulil  think  and  speak  of  him-self  as  he  did;  and 
it  is  therefore  iiecea»arily  assumed  by  John  that  not  only 
ho  himself,  and  according  to  his  own  ineie  i)er60ijal 
opinion,  BO  regarded  Jesus  and  would  so  interpret  him, 
but  that  Jesus  had  likewise  regarded  himself  in  the 
Bame  way  in  which  he  in  here  depicted.  The  preface  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  essence,  the  general  standpoint,  of  all 
the  discourses  of  Jesue; — it  has,  therefore,  in  the  view 
of  the  author,  the  same  authority  as  these  discourses 
themsclvcsL     In  the  sight  of  John,  this  prcfuce  is  not  bis 
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own  doctrine  but  that  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  is  tlie  spirit, 
the  iuaermost  root,  of  llie  wLole  doctrine  of  Jesus. 

Having  tbus  clearly  set  fortli  this  not-unimportant 
point,  let  us  proceed,  by  the  following  preliiniuary  remark, 
tu  the  subject  itself, 

The  Qotioi)  of  a  croatiou,  fts  th«  eeBdutially  finiditnieiital 
erfwof  oIlTarso  Metaphysics  Rn<l  Religion, and,  iii  parlicu- 
lar,  OS  tbe  radical  principle  orTTi^taiam  aiul  Hcatbenigm, 
arises  from  ignornncc  of  the  doctrine  wliicii  we  have  pre- 
viously  laitTdOwn.  Coni[>e[lfeJt» ''ecogm>ie  tlio  aLwolulB 
unity  a.u3  u nchangeableii e*s  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  itself, 
and  l>eing  unwilling  to  give  up  the  independent  and  real 
exiHeuceof  finite  things,  they  made  the  latter  pioctsed  from 
the  former  by  an  act  of  absolute  ajid  arbitrary  power ; 
nhvfoby,  in  the  first  place,  tho  fundamental  conception  of 
Godhead  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  an  arbitrary  pow« 
ostablisbed  i»  its  rooni,^ — au  error  that  ran  thruugh  tbe^ 
nhute  uf  tlitiir  religious  EVKteni ;  and,  lu  ibt!  second  place. 
Reason  wa»  for  ever  perverted,  and  Thought  changed 
iuto  a  dream  of  fancy;  fur  of  such  a  creation  il  i»  im- 
possible even  lo  conceive  rightly  in  Ttiougbt — what  can 
properly  be  called  Thought— and  no  man  cvtr  did  so 
conceive  of  it.  In  relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Ucli^ion, 
in  particular,  the  supposition  of  ft  crtation  is  the  jirst 
criterion  of  the  fatsobood,— and  the  deuinl  of  such  a  cr«- 
ation,  should  it  have  been  sot  up  by  any  previous  nyatem, 
is  the  lirst  criterion  of  the  tnilh, — of  such  a  Doctrine  of 
Religion.  Christianity,  and  especially  the  profound 
teacher  of  it  of  whant  we  now  speak,  John,  stood  id  the 
latter  position; — the  existing. Jew islt^Jldi^inii  had  set  up 
such  a  creation.  "  In  the  hflci""'"E  ^""l  t^t^f'ti" — tliua. 
d<t^the  iiaered  booka  of  this  Rtligion  commence  : — "  Ifo^' 
--in  dirtct  tontrxlietton  to  this,  and  Mtting  out  with  the 
very  wma  irordB,  la  order  mor«  diitinctly  to  mark  the 
co^radietion,  but  instead  of  the  —eond  anJ  false  eiprg;-^ 
aion  gnHBg  tJie  THltli  id  lis  plaae.— "Wo,"  laiJ  Johll~ 
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"  In  the  b«giniiitig," — in  tlie  same  begiiming  tbat  is  tliera 
spolcen  of,— that  is,  origitialljr  ami  before  aU  time,  God 
(lid  nut  creat«,  for  no  rreaUini  was  iiccdcd,  but  there  was 
aheaii^v  ; — "  Tn  tt.^  lnj^imiiin^  u:,it  i\tf  \Wf*l,  .  .  .  and 
through  liim  aru  nil  things  made  that  are  made." 

Ill  the  tegiuuiug  was  the  WorJ,—\u  the  original  text, 
thu  Lofjvs  ;  wliicli  might  also  be  trauslated  lleasou,  or, — 
as  nearly  the  same  ides  is  expressed  in  the  hook  called  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon, — Wisdom;  but  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  moat  exactly  rendered  by  the  expression  "  the  Word," 
tA  it  also  Btanda  in  the  oldest  Latin  version,  doubtless  in 
couscijiK-nce  of  a  tradition  of  the  dlsciplesof  John.  What 
then,  accordiny  to  the  view  uf  our  author,  is  this  Li»go5  or 
Word?  Let  us  not  reason  too  nicely  about  thu  cxprossion, 
hut  rather  candidly  nolo  what  John  says  of  tins  Word: — 
the _predicatc3  applied  to  a  siibject  usually  dotcrmine  the 
nature  of  the  wuhject  itself,  especially  when  they  are  applied 
to  that  suhjcct  exclusively.  Ho  says, — that  the  Word  was 
iu  the  begiiiiiiug  ;  that  the  Word  was  with  Ood  ;  that  God 
himself  wa«  lb«  Word  ;  that  the  Word  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God.  Was  it  jiossihle  for  him  to  express  more 
clearly  the  docLriue  which  wc  have  previously  taught  iu 
Bucli  words  as  the  following ; — As  besides  God's  inward 
and  hidden  Being  iu  biuiself  (Seyi),  which  wc  arc  able 
to  conceive  of  in  Thought,  he  has  an  Zx-istence  {D'i$eyn), 
which  we  can  only  |iractically  apprehend;  so  this  Ex-ist- 
ence  necessarily  ariseg  through  his  inward  and  ataohito 
Being  itself; — and  liis  Ex-tsteiice,  which  is  only  hy  m 
distiuguished  from  his  Being,  ia,  in  ittdf  and  in  him,  not 
distiaguiBhed  from  bis  Being;  but  this  Ex-isteuce  ia  ori' 
ginalty,  before  al]  time,  and  independently  of  all  time, 
with  his  Doing,  iuEeparaUe  from  his  Being,  aad  itself 
bis  Being; — the  Word  in  the  beginning. — the  Word  with 
God, — the  Word  in  the  begiuiiing  with  God, — God  him- 
self the  Word, — and  the  Word  itself  Ood  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  set  forth  more  distinctly  and  forcibly  the 
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ground  of  ttis  propoBitiou  ; — 1ha.t  in  God,  and  from  God, 
there  is  DOtbing  that  arises  or  £eo»me«  /  but  that  in  bim 

theT«  is   1>ut  au    "  1*\" — nn  Kijnm] Teeceut^  .qtiJ   ihat 

whatever  has  Eiieteuce  must  be  originally'  with  him, 
and  must  ho  himself  1  "  Avtiy  with  that  perplexing 
phantasm !"— might  the  Kvangeli-st  have  add fd,  had  he 
wished  to  multiply- words;  "  away  with  that  phnntasin  of 
a  creation  out  of  Qod  of  something  tlint  is  not  in  himself, 
and  has  not  heeii  et«iuull^'  and  necessarily  in  himftelf  I — 
an  «niA.nation  in  which  he  is  not  himself  present  but  for- 
sakes his  work ;  an  expulsion  and  separation  from  him 
that  casts  n<i  out  into  desolate  nothingncsa,  and  maliei 
Liii)  our  arhitmr)'  and  hostile  lord  !" 

This  "  Being  arith  Oud,"  or,  according  to  our  expreision, 
this  his  Ei-isteuct,  in  farther  characterised  as  the  Logos 
or  Word.  How  wna  it  pnaeibic  more  clearly  to  declare 
that  it  W.-U  his  spiritual  expression,  his  Revelation  and 
Mauifestatiuu,  cleat  ntid  intelligible  in  and  to  iteelfl — ■ 
or.  oa  wu  have  given  utterance  to  the  same  idea,  that 
the  immediate  Ex-ist«ncc  (/3a*<(/H).('f  ilod  is  necei«arily 
('(inEoiMiisncss,  partly  of  itself,  partly  of  God  T — for  which 
pio[Kibiit(]ii  we  have  adduced  the  clearest  proof. 

If  thin  be  now  evident  Ju  the  first  placv,  then  there  is 
no  longer  the  slightest  obscurity  iu  the  assertion  contained 
in  verse  !),  that  ''  all  things  arc  made  through  Lim  ;  and 
without  him  is  not  anything  made  that  is  made,  &c. ;" 
and  this  proposition  in  wholly  ei^uivaleiit  to  that  which 
we  propounded : — that  tli«  Woild  and  all  things  uist 
jl^lj  in  CoEiBcioneiiq^a^— -according  to  John,  in  the  Word, 
—and  only  as  ohjects  of  conception  and  Consciousness, 
OS  God's  spontaneous  expression  of  himself; — and  that 
CoDsciousnass,  or  the  Word,  is  the  only  Creator  of  Uie 
World,  and,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  separation  con- 
tained in  its  very  nature,  the  Creator  of  the  manifold 
and  infinite  variety  of  thingE  in  the  World, 

Id  600  :  I  would  express  these  three  verses  iu  my  owu 
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latlgUOgO    tllUK: Tlia  Rg-iatpnpp  (Dngf^^n'^  of  Goj  Jsorigl- 

si!l]  ^^n■^  tinderived  like  bis  Being  (Setfn) ; — the  latter  is 
aiseparable  from  the  former,  aoU  ia  iodcetj  in  au  r^rf|jaBt» 
the  same  aa  tlie  former : — this  Uivme  Ex-istence,  m  lU 
BiiWf.aTiPB^  is  B^^^yfl'iljf  TCiifmr1p|lgp; — and  in  thi«  Know- 
Ifitlge  alone  haa  a.  World,  aud  all  tJiinji^  p^aiant  in  t.l|a 
World,  aiiseo. 

""■TtrHlTFTJnCBBSV  tte  two  succeeding  verses  are  now  clear 
to  us.  Ill  liiin,iii  lliis  iinuiediate  Divine  Ex-tateiicc-,  vms 
Life,— tlie  deepest  root  of  »U  liviug,  aubstautiaJ  Esisiciicc, 
wliicli  ncvertlielegs  renmiiiK  fov  ever  concealed  from  view ; 
ninj  it)  actual  men  tliis  Life  is  Light,  or  cousciou&  Ke- 
^floiion;  aud  this  oue,  otenial,  pritiiitivo  Light  shines  for 
ever  ill  llio  Darkness  of  the  lower  and  oliscuio  graJes  of 
Spiritual  Lifi.',  iiiaintainn  these  lit  eiistence,  iLself  unseen, 
and  the  DarkiiesH  compreheDds  it  not. 

S')  far  as  we  liave  now  proceeded  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  pi'odm  lo  the  Johanucan  Ooapel,  we  have  inutcnilj 
vith  what  is  abaolutely  and  eternally  true.  At  this  point 
begins  that  wliich  passesses  validity  only  for  the  time  of 
Jesus  niui  tlie  eRtaliliHliment  nf  Christianity,  and  for  the 
necessary  standpoint  of  Christ  and  his  Ap&Btle9:^-nainelv 

fchat  thi»  ahanliiij  mul  .intm^liiU^  Exiiitenee  cf  Oodj  the 
EfaeruiU  IwMOwleJ^a  oc-Wuril.  pure  and  uudefilcd  as  it  is 
in  itsflf,  wiUioiit  any  ailmisturc  of  iinpu'ntjror  daxknesB, 
or  any  mcrdy  individual  limitation,  nianifctitEid  itself  in 

ja  personal,  sensible,  bunian  existence, — aamaly,  in  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  at  a  certain  particular  time  ap- 
jieared  tencliing  aud   preaching  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and 

I  whose  most  remarkable  expressions  are  here  recorded, — 
and  in  hira.  as  the  Evaugelist  has  well  expressed  it,  be- 
came flesh.  As  to  the  difference,  as  well  as  tlie  agree- 
ment, of  these  two  staudpointa, — that  of  the  absolutely 
and  eternally  true,  and  that  which  is  true  only  from  the 
temporary  point  of  victr  of  Jesus  and  bia  Apostles,— it 
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stiiuds  thus,  From  the  &r8t  BtanJpoint,  tlie  Eternal 
Word  bcconi«»  flesh,  assumes  a  personal,  BensiWe,  ft»d 
biimnu  existence,  without  obstnictioii  or  reserve,  iu  all 
limei,  And  in  cverj  individual  man  who  has  a  living 
iiisiyht  into  tliiu  Unity  with  Ood,  and  who  afiUially  and 
iu  truth  gives  up  his  pei-sonal  life  to  the  Divine  Life 
within  him, — precisely  iu  the  same  way  as  it  became 
incarnate  in  Jesus  Clirist.  This  tnith,  wliich,  hv  it 
observed,  sjieaka  only  of  the  possibility  of  Wing,  without 
reference  to  the  meam  of  ita  actual  attainment,  ia  neither 
denied  by  John  nor  by  the  Jcaus  to  whoae  teachingii  he 
introduces  us;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  thdy  iuEist  upon  it 
cvcryTrhere  in  the  must  express  terms,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards  Hee.  The  jiecutiar  and  exclusive  stinilpolnt  of 
Oirislianity,  which  has  validity  only  for  the  disciples  of 
that,  system,  looks  to  the  mean*  of  attaining  this  True 
Being,  and  teaches  lis  tints  regarding  tlieiu ; — Jeans  of 
Kazarctli,  absolutely  by  aud  tliruu^^li  himself,  by  virtue  of 
his  mere  existence,  nature  or  inatincb,  without  deliberate 
art, and  without  guidance  or  direction,  is  the  perfect  eeo- 
sible  mauifestation  of  the  Ett-Tual  Word,  asuoone  what- 
ever has  been  before  him ;  while  thuaa  who  become  hit 
disciples  are  as  yet  not  flo,  since  tbey  still  stand  in  need 
of  ita  manifeatacion  iu  him  ; — they  must  6rst  become 
•0  through  bitn.  This  is  the  characteristic  dogma  of 
Christianity,  an  a  phenomenon  of  Time.  n«  an  inatiliilioD 
for  the  religious  culture  of  man, — in  which  dogma,  with- 
out doubt,  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  bcheved:— set  forth 
purely,  brightly,  and  in  the  highest  wnse,  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,  to  whom  Jeaus  of  Nazareth  is  indeed  the  Christ, 
tbe  promised  Saviour  of  Uankiad,  hut  ouly  in  virtue  of 
this  Christ  being  to  him  the  Word  made  flesh  ; — in  Paul 
aud  the  others,  mixed  up  with  Jewish  dreams  of  a  Sod 
of  David,  au  nbolisher  of  an  Old  Covenant,  and  a  modiator 
of  a  New.  Everywhere,  but  particularly  in  John.  Jesus 
is  tb«  first-born,  aud  ouly-begott«Q  Sou  of  the  Father,  not 
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as  an  ctnabatioQ  or  anytliiag  ultc  uf  tliab  kind, — thcao 
irrationaJ  dreamt  arose  only  at  ft  later  period, — but  iu  tbe 
BeoBS  above  explained,  In  eternal  unity  and  equality  of 
nature;  and  all  other  ineu  cau  become  cliitdren  of  Ood 
only  mediately  through  Jesus,  aud  by  means  of  a  trans- 
formation into  big  nature.  Let  us,  in  tlie  6rst  plac«, 
distinctly  recognise  thia ;  for  otherwise  we  slmlt  partly 
interpret  Cliristiauity  diebonestly,  aud  partly  uot  undcr- 
stiuid  it  at  alt,  but  ouly  be  led  iulo  perplexity  aud  cun- 
fusioD.  Let  us,  therefore,  at  leaet  endeavuur  rightly  to 
appTehend  and  judge  of  this  point  of  vien-,  wltich  must 
of  course  rtiniaiu  open  to  tivory  one,  although  we  our- 
Bslves  have  no  intentiou  of  making  use  of  it  here.  Witli 
reference  to  this  matter,  then,  I  remark-  -(-L)  AB-iuBi^ht'~ 
mt.f>  \\^^  absolute  unity  of  the  human  eristence  with  the 
Divine  is  certainly  the  profoundest  knowledge  tW  in^ 
con  attfiui.  tieture  Jcsiis,  this  kuowJedge  liad  uowUcrc 
oxIStfid  ;  ^nd  since^  his  time,  we  may  almost  say  down 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  again  ae  gooi!  as 
rooted  out  and  lost,  at  leAst  iu  profane  coguition.  Jesuit, 
however,  was  evidently  in  posseasiou  of  this  iuaight ;  as 
we  shall  iucoutetitably  find,  were  it  only  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  as  soon  as  ww  ourselves  attain  it.     ITow  then  earac 

1-1':  Jesus  by  this  insight?  Tlmt  anyone  coming  after  him, 
when  the  truth  had  already  been  revealed,  should  again 
discover  it,  is  not  ao  great  a  wonder;  hut  how  the  first 
discoverer,  separated  from  centuriea  before  him  and  ceu- 

.  ^f  turiei  after  him  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  in- 
sight, did  attain  to  it, —  tliiB  is  an  exceeding  great  wonder. 
And  80  it  is  in  fact  true,  wliat  i»  maintained  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Christian  Dogma,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is, 
in  a  wlioily  peculiar  manner  attributable  to  no  one  but 
bini,  the  only-begotten  aud  iirat-boiD  Son  of  God;  aud 
that  all  nges,  which  are  capable  of  understanding  tiim  &t 
all,  must,  recognise  him  in  this  character.  (2.)  Although 
it  Ic  true,  thaUi^tbo  pr«t«at  day.  A_maa  may"te-(i)jico.>-er 
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tliis-iiijctrim  in  tim  tviillugs  of  -eftiriBtfy  AiMwtki,  s-tid 
C>r  liini^lf  imiJ  liy  myaiiyof  li'g  o^'^n  conviction  recognise 
't  an  tb^  Tri^h  ; — aliLfiugli  it  W  true,  as  ne  Itk'Owtse 
miLinta.iu,  tiiat  the  pliiloso]ilier,  su  tar  as  lie  knows,  dis- 
covers tbe  aarae  truttis  altogether  indepenJeutly  of 
"CbmUanitj,  and  stirfeys  tbem  in  &  couHequeutialitv  and 
universal  cleaniCKS  in  tvliich  they  aro  not  delirereJ,  to  vu 
at  least,  hy  means  of  CLristiajiiiy  ■.-rvot  it  uevgrtLttlt:^a.ra- 
maiiig  cgrtaiiijjlial,_w:gjT''itli  Pur  whnL-  ^t^u  ,iij<l  wkh  :ill  our 
philosophical  inqniii'"^,  nre  r^tnliti-ifi*  t  nn  -.mil  ]ki\<:  |)ro^ 
ceeJed  from  Chiir.Uiiintv  :  tliin  iln;,  > 'l,i  i-n.-iuit^'  ha*^n- 
tercd  iulo  our  wliole  culture  in  tin  iii'r,(  \:iin:'l  I '[niK,  :;iiil 
that,  QU  tliC  vfh^'lg.  Tf.?  mi^TTi^;.':  htL-u  liull.m^ 'jC-aH-Uittt 
wo^ro,  hn.i  iMr  tin"'  hh-IlIv  j'iir,ripl^-  ^ouo  iicl'orc  lis  Ln 
Tiui.'  W.  .1;  .  I  t  no  portion  of  the  Ihhtil,'  that  we 
hav>.' iithviiitiil  I'loiii  MulkT  «gc<;  and  no  iiit^lli^ent  man 
will  Iruiihle  himself  wiih  itt^uiribs  as  to  nliat  would  be,  if 
thatwhicli  is  had  not  Weu.  AiidjJiUSJiI&uJlifiJuxaiul.j^rt 
of-tUeJCZhml-Mfi-f^ft^mft; — feb»t--all  those-ia:ho,-ataoi  Je«q8, 
hav;e_conuL-UU**-u»tHMt  yr'ttW  iitnL—hs^vis  cnmf  jnlifi  mi-ffb — 
UBuu  with  tind  ihrft^iHh  Itini,  ami  liy  mtaiis  of  lii»  union 
nith  <''■'■)  h  likewise  uuf|uestisJiaWit-tnie^  Ati<^  thus  it 
13  >  i.;-i  ;..t  i  111  every  way,  thai,  even  to  the  end  of  Time, 
•11  wise  and  intelligent  men  inun  bow  themteWo  ro- 
vercntly  iMsfore  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  that  the  mort 
viae,  iutolligenl  and  noble  they  themseWea  are,  the  more 
liumbly  will  tliey  reco^ise  tlie  exceeding  nulilencsa  of  this 
great  and  glorious  inanifcstatioo  of  the  Dirinc  Life. 

So  much  t^i  guard  the  view  of  Christiunily  which  pus- 
SQsaea  but  temporary  validity  against  falne  and  unfair 
judgment  whetx;  thia  may  naturally  be  anticipated  ; — but 
by  DO 'means  to  force  this  view  upon  any  one  who  either  has 
not  directed  his  attention  to  the  historical  side  of  the  matter, 
or  who,  even  if  he  have  investigated  tliat  side  of  it,  has  been 
unable  to  discover  there  what  we  think  we  have  found. 
Therefore,  by  what  we  have  now  said,  we  by  no  means  wish 
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to  1)6  understood  as  joining  ouraelres  to  the  party  of  tbosc 
Cliristiana  to  irlioiu  thiogn  have  a  value  only  ou  aocount 
of  the  naan!  they  bear.  Tiie^Metaphyaical  only,  aud  sot 
tlia  Historical,  can  fiiv"  us  Rl^gaf-ilnfsg;  ti.r>  |tft;»gr  can 
oh!T  gtVe  M  unJey^TiiiJinn  If  any  innu  W  truly  uuit«d 
with  Qotl,  and  dwell  in  him,  it  is  altogcthor  a  matter  of 
indilTerence  hon-  lie  may  have  attaiued  that  uiiiuii ;  and  it 
would  be  a  niost  useleRj  aud  jicrvcTso  emptoymeut,  iu- 
sfead  of  liviug  in  Umt  hi(;h  relaliuii  itself,  to  l>o  cuiitln- 
ually  conning  over  our  recollectiona  of  the  way  toward 
it  Could  JeauB  return  into  the  world,  we  might  expect 
him  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  if  he  found  Cluistiauity 
actually  reigning  in  the  minds  uf  men,  whether  his  merit 
in  the  wnrk  were  recogniEed  or  forgotten;  aud  this  is, 
in  fact>  the  very  least  that  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who,  while  he  lived  on  earth,  sought  not  his  own  glory 
but  the  glory  of  him  who  a«nt  him. 

Now  that,  by  means  of  disLinguiehiug  these  two  stand- 
points, we  possess  the  key  to  all  the  cxpreaaiouH  of  the  Jo- 
hauneau  Jesus,  and  the  certain  moAus  of  referring  back 
whatever  is  clothed  in  a  mcrdy  temporary  form  to  its 
original  source  in  pure  and  abBi>lutH  Truth,  let  ub  com- 
prise the  DuhKtaiice  uf  these  exprefiHionu  in  the  answer  to 
these  two  cjuestions: — (1.)  What  does  Jesutt  sny  of  him- 
self regarding  his  relation  to  tliu  Oodhead  }  —  and  (2.) 
What  does  he  say  of  his  disciples  and  fullowera  regard- 
iij*;  their  relation,  in  the  first  place  to  himself,  aud  then, 
throu|;:b  him,  to  the  Godhead  ? 

Chap,  I,  verse  18 — "  No  man  hath  Keen  Cod  at  any 
time  ;  tlie  only  begottcu  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  be  Lalh  declared  him:" — or,  ns 
we  have  enid :  Tlie  ""■"'"j^jal  "Div?"^  y»4^naj  i,^ 
itself,  is  hiddou  from  uu;  ouiy.  iiLJLLfi  form  <d 
Knowledge  does  it  come  furth  into  ninnirtrilatiiirn. 
aail^'n^alttigether  aa  it  ih  in  :l.Ri:-lf, 
Clmp.  V.  verse  19 — "  The  Son  c»n  do  nothing  of  him- 
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self,  but  what  be  seetli  the  Father  do ;  for  wlint 
tUiiiga  soever  lie  Joetli,  tliese  niso  doeth  the  Son 
likewise  :"^-or,  as  we  have  expressed  it,  his  Bep- 
orate  independeut  life  ia  swallowed  up  in  the  life 
of  God, 
Chap.  X.  veraea  27, 28 — "  Sly  eheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
I  liDOw  them,  and  they  follow  me:  nnd  I  give  unto 
tlietn  eternal  life;  and  they  Nhall  Dever  perish,  tmi- 
ther  ahali  any  pluck  titera  out  of  my  hand." — Ver. 
S9.  "My  Father  who  gave  them  me,  is  greater 
than  all ;  nnd  none  ie  able  to  pluck  them  out  of 
my  Father's  hand."  Who  ia  it  tkea,  it  may  be 
asked,  who  holds  xad  keeps  them, — Jcaus  or  the 
Father  T — The  answer  is  given  in  verse  30 :  "I 
and  my  Father  are  one:" — the  eaine  thing  said 
ID  the  two  identical  statements.  His  life  is  my 
llf«,  and  mine  is  hie;  my  work  is  his  n-oik,  and 
bia  is  mine ;— precisely  as  we  ba%'e  expressed  our- 
aelvca  in  our  preceding  lecture. 

So  much  for  the  cleareat  and  moet  convincing  passages. 
The  vrholo  Gospel  speaks  in  the  same  terms  on  this  poinC, 
unifonnly  and  with  one  voica  Jesus  speaks  of  htnuelf 
in  DO  other  way  than  this. 

But  further,  how  does  Jetius  speak  of  hit  followers,  and  of 
their  relation  to  him  1     He  constantly  assumes  that,  in 
their   actual   oooditioD,  they  have  not  the  true  life  in 
ihem,  but,  as  he  expresses  it  in  Cliap.  III.  with  reference 
to  ^'icodemus,  must  receive   a  wholly   different  life,  as 
much  opposed  to  their  present  life  as  if  an  entirely  new 
mna  should    be    bom  iu    their   stead  :— or, —  where   he 
expresses   himself  moet   forcibly, —  that    (hey    have    not,"^ 
properly  speaking,  cither  existence  or  life,  but  are  sunk  I 
in  death  and  the  grave,  and  that  it  is  he  who  must  first  ' 
give  them  life. 


* 
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On  this  point,  considur  the  foUoviog  doclsive  pas- 
sages : — 

Cbap.  VX  veree  53 — "  Except  je  eal  my  flesli  aad 
drink  my  blooil "  (tins  expreitsioii  will  be  after- 
warJs  explaineil),  "ye  liava  no  life  in  you  :"— 
Only  Ijy  means  of  thus  eating  my  flesh  and  drink- 
ing my  blood  is  there  auglit  in  you  ; — without  tliia 
there  ia  notliiiig. 

Chap.  V.  verse  24 — "  He  that  hc&rcth  my  word,"  Ac, 
"  bath  Gternal  life,  and  is  pansed  from  deatli  unto 
life." — Verse  25 — "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
IB,  when  tha  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Sou 
of  God ;  and  tliey  that  hear  BhaU  live."  The 
dead  !  Who  are  these  dead?  Thoic  who  are  to 
lis  in  their  ^aves  till  the  Inat  day  1  A  coarse, 
crude  interpretation  ; — in  Scriptural  language,  an 
interpretation  according  to  the  fleeh,  and  not 
according  to  the  spirit.  The  hour  was  eTcn  then: 
"^  v«^  they  themselves  were  the  dead  who  had  not  yet 
heard  his  voice,  and  eren  on  that  account  were 
dead. 


And  what  is  this  life  that  Josub  promiaes  to  give 
followers  1 


his 
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Chap.  VIII.  vorsc  61 — "  Verily,  verily,  I  eay  unto  you, 
If  &  man  keep  niy  word,  he  ehall  uever  see 
death," — not  as  dull  expositors  take  it; — "he 
shall  indeed  once  die,  only  not  for  ever,  but  he 
Khali  again  be  awakened  at  the  last  day," — but 
"  he  shall  never  die  :"  as  the  Jews  actually  under- 
stood it,  and  attempted  to  refute  Jesus  by  an 
appeal  to  the  death  of  Abrnham,  wliile  he  justified 
their  interpretation  by  declaring  that  Abrahaiu, 
who  had  seen  liis  day, —  who  had,  doiiLtlyas 
through  Melchisedck,  been  initiated  into  hi«  doc- 
trine,—  waa  actually  not  dead. 
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Or  y«t  more  distinctly, — 

Cbap.  XI.  teree  23 — "  Thy  brother  slinll  rise  again. 
Mattlia"  (whose  head  was  filled  with  JeniEli  no- 
ttons)  "  naith  unto  him,  I  know  that  ha  sliall  rise 
again  in  ttitj  resurrection  at  the  last  day."      No, 
said  Jeaus — "  I  am  the  Ileaurrection  and  the  Life: 
— he  that  believath  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  ahall  he  live;   and  whusocver  liveth,  and  be- 
lieTcth  in  me,  shall  nc^tr  die."    Union  with  mc  is 
union  with  the  EtemnI  God  And  his  Lire,  and  the 
certain  assurance  thereof;  so  that  in  every  moment 
of  time,  he  who  is  so  united  with  me.  is  in  com- 
plete [jcasessiou  of  £t«ruiiy,  and   jilacea  no  faitli 
whatever  in  the  fleeting  and  deceptive  phenomena 
of  a  birth   and  a  death   in  Time,  and   therefore 
needs  no  rc-awakcning  as  a  deliverance  from  a 
death  in  which  he  does  not  believe. 
And  whence  has  Jesus  this  power  of  giving  Eternal 
Life  to  his  follonrer^  I     From  hia  absolute  identity  with 
God.     Chap.V.v.  SG— "As  the  Father  hath  hfe  in  him- 
self, BO  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 

Further, — in  what  way  do  the  followers  of  Jesus  become 
partakers  of  this  identity  of  his  Life  with  the  DitIuc  Lifcl 
Jesus  declares  this  in  the  most  manifold  and  varied  wayii, 
of  which  1  shall  here  addnco  only  the  most  clear  aiul 
forcible, — that  which,  precixely  on  account  of  its  abtoluto 
clearness,  has  been  the  most  completely  uniDtelligible  and 
offensive,  both  to  hts  contemporaries  and  to  their  descen- 
dants even  to  the  present  day.  Chap.  YL  verses  53-55 — 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flenh  of  the  Son  of  Mnn,  and  drink 
his  blood, ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  oateth  my  flosli, 
and  driuketh  my  blood,  hath  ct«mal  life.  For  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."  What  doea 
(bis  mean  ?  Ife  explains  himself  at  v.  5(] — "He  tliat 
eatvth  my  flesh,  and  driuketh  my  blood,  dwelletli  in  mc, 
and  I  in  him  "  or,  reversing  the  eipression,  ]Je  that  dwel- 
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letU  in  me  and  I  in  hira,  he  hath  eaten  my  flesh,  &c.  To 
eat  his  flesh,  and  driuk  his  blooil,  ineanK — to^  becoipe 
wholly  nnil  entirely  he  iiiimelf; — to  become  altogotber 
changed  into  his  person  without  reserve  or  limitation; — 
to  be  a  faithful  repetition  of  his  personalitv; — to  be 
trausubittautiated  vtith  him, — I'.f.  as  lie  is  the  Etumal 
Wurtt  made  flesh  and  blood,  to  become  his  Scib  and 
blood,  aiid^wliat  follows  from  that,  and  indeed  is  the 
same  thing — to  boeome  the  very  Eternal  Word  made 
flech  and  blood  itself; — to  think  wliolly  and  entirely 
I  like  him,  and  so  as  if  he  himself  thou^'ht,  and  not  we ; — 
\to  livo  whully  and  entirely  like  hiiri,  and  so  as  if  he 
himself  lived  in  our  life.  As  surely  as  you  do  not  now 
attempt  to  drag  down  my  own  iTordu,  and  reduce  them  to 
the  narrow  moaning  that  Josiis  is  only  to  be  imitated  ns  an 
unattainable  pattern,  partially  and  at  a  distance,  as  far  as 
Luiiiati  weakness  will  allow,  but  accept  tLem  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  spoken  tliom, — that  we  must  be  transformed 
iuLo  Christ  liiiuself, — bo  surely  will  it  become  evident  to 
you  that  JeEU<i  conhl  not  well  have  expresaed  liininelf 
otherwise,  and  that  he  actually  did  express  himself  ex- 
cellently welL  Jesus  wa-s  very  for  from  represenlin^  bim- 
self  as  that  unattainable  ideal  into  which  he  was  first 
Iransfwrined  by  the  spiritual  poverty  of  ofter-ages ;  uor 
did  his  Apostles  so  regard  him: — among  the  rest  Paul, 
who  sajs: — "  I  live  not,  but  Christ  Hveth  in  me."  Jeaus 
desired  that  be  ehoulJ  be  repented  in  the  persons  of  his 
followers,  iu  liis  complete  and  undivided  character,  a>  he 
was  in  himself ;  and  indeed  be  demanded  this  absolutely, 
aR  ftu  indispeneablc  conditiou  of  diacipleship  : — Except  ye 
eat  my  fleeh,  Ac,  ye  have  no  life  whatever  in  you,  but  ye 
abide  iu  ibu  graves  wherein  I  found  ycti. 

Only  thiti  one  thing  he  demanded  :  not  more,  and  not 
less.  Ho  did  not,  by  any  means,  propose  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  mere  historical  belief  that  ho  was  the  Eternal 
Wurd  made  flesh, — the  Christy — for  wbicb  be  gave  Uiniself 
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oiifc.  He  certainly  ilid  demand,  even  according  to  John, 
as  a  prelimiaaiy  condition, — only  to  aeciiro  atteution  to, 
and  acceptance  of  his  teachings — he  did  demand  Faith, 
that  ia,  ths  previous  admisaiou  of  the  posiibiUtj  that  he 
might  be  indeed  thi«  Chriet ;  and  he  even  did  not  disitaia 
to  jacititatc  nud  Btrengtiien  this  odiuissioQ  by  means  of 
fitriking  04id  wonderful  iTork»  which  he  performed.  But 
the  final  and  decisive  proof,  which  was  first  to  be  made 
po&sihle  through  the  preliminary  admission  <jrFsrt^was 
this  : — .thataman  should  actually  do  the  ffill  of  hini  wjio 
hail  sent  Jeflus, — that  is,  in  the  sense  we  have  explained, 
sliould  eat  liisHesh  and  drink  iiis  blood,  whereby  be  should 
then  know  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  from  God,  and 
that  ho  apake  not  of  himself.  As  little  U  bis  discourse 
of  faith  in  his  expiatory  meritJ.  According  to  John, 
Jesus  is  indeed  n  Lamb  of  God  that  takcth  away  thd  sins 
of  the  world ;  but  by  no  means  one  wbo  with  his  blood 
appeases  an  angry  God.  He  takes  tliem  away : — Accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine,  man  does  not  exist  at  oil  out  of  God 
and  him,  but  ia  dead  and  buried  ;  he  doea  not  even  enter 
into  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  of  God  : — how  then  can  this 
poor,  non-existent  shadow  introduce  diasension  into  this 
Kingdom,  and  disturb  the  Divine  Plan  1  But  he  who  is 
tmnsftirmed  into  the  likeness  of  Jesus,  and  tberchr  into 
thatofCK>d, — he  no  longer  li%-os  bimwilf,  but  God  lives 
in  him; — but  how  can  God  sin  against  himself?  Tims 
has  he  borne  away  and  destroyed  the  whole  delusion  of 
sin,  and  tbe  dread  of  a  Godhead  that  could  fovl  itself 
offended  by  men.  Finally,  if  any  man  in  this  way  should 
repeat  the  character  of  Jeeus  iu  bis  own  person,  ivhnt 
then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  is  the  result  ? 
Tims  does  Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  call 
upon  his  Father; — Chap.  XVII.  verse  20 — "Neither 
pray  I  for  tbe^e  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  wonl;  that  they  all  may  b» 
one;  as  thou,  Father, art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  thoy 
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also  may  be  one  io  us." — Oaa — iu  us.  Now,  booordtng 
to  tliia  coQfiuiuiiiatioD,  all  disttuctlons  are  kid  aside; 
the  whole  coiumuuity— the  first-Lora  of  lUl,  wilb  Iiia 
more  immediate  followere,  and  with  all  those  who  are 
born  in  Inter  days — bere  merge  togetlier  into  one  common 
Bource  of  all  life — the  Godhead.  And  thus,  aa  we  have 
maiutained  above,  does  Cliristianity.  aasumiag  ita  purpose 
to  be  attaJQed,  again  fall  iDto  harmony  with  tbe  Absolute 
Truth,  and  itaelf  maintain  that  every  man  may  xad 
ought  to  come  mto  uaity  with  God, — iud  himaelX,  iu  bis 
onu  persoD,  become  tbe  Divine  Ex-isteace,  or  the  Etcrual 
Word. 

And  tliUB  it  IB  proved  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Cltristlanity, 
even  in  the  system  of  imag«B  under  which  it  represents 
Life  and  Death,  and  all  that  Howi  there&om,  is  in  strict 
harmony  with  that  doctrine  which  we  have  set  forth  to 
you  in  our  previous  lectures,  and  have  combined  into  one 
single  view  at  the  beginning  of  to-day'a  discourse. 

In  couclueioQ,  lieton  ouce  more  to  that  with  which  I 
closed  my  loat  lecture,  but  now  in  the  words  of  the  same 
ApoBtle  John. 

Thus  he  combines,  doubtless  with  reference  to  his  Gos- 
pel, the  practical  results  of  the  whole :  Epistle  X  Chapi 
I. — "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  wo  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word 
of  Life,"  Do  you  observe  how  aoxiuus  he  ie  to  appear, 
not  Ob  haviug  given  forth  hie  own  thoughts  iu  hia  Gos- 
pel, but  9Ji  the  mere  witneie  of  what  be  had  seen  1 
"That  which  we  Lave  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you,  that  ye  also  " — iu  spirit  and  on  tha  foundation  of 
the  IiRt  words  we  have  quoted  from  Jesus — "  may  have 
fellowship  Willi  uh;  and  truly  our  fellowship"— oui*s,  the 
Apostles,  as  ncl!  a*  yours,  the  newly  converted — "  is  with 
the  Father,  and  witli  hia  Son  Jesua  Christ.  .  .  If  we 
tay  that  we  have  fellowship  with  bim,  and  walk  in  dark- 
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□ess  " — if  we  think  that  we  are  united  with  God  while 
yet  the  Divine  Energy  does  not  burst  forth  in  our  lives 
— "  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth  " — we  are  but  dreamers 
and  fanatics. — "  But  if  we  walk  in  the  Light,  as  he  is  in 
the  Light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  " — not,  in  the  theo- 
logical sense,  bis  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  our 
sins,  but  his  blood  and  mind  entered  into  us, — his  Life 
in  us — "cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  and  raiseth  us  far 
above  the  possibility  of  sin. 
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Tbat  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  a  spec! 
iiiBtituiion  for  tlie  derelopmeDt  ofRcligioD  iu  tLe  liunian 
race  : — !.e.  that  in  Jesus  Clirist,  for  the  fimt  tiaitf,  and  in  » 
w^j^  ifrcdicaUc  of  tio  other  uia-u.  ibe  etvriial  Ex-istence 
(D(U(m]  oi  Gud   baB  qi^limad  a  Immnu   PKraftniiiiY;  ^^1^ 

that    all     nfTiftr    ^^J^    ffln    ^ttnjn    t.n    utiimi     nith    God    Oplv 

through  him,  4nd  by  meaoa  of  the  repetition  of  hjg  irjiolc 
character  ip  Uwim«It€»  : — that  thia  U  a  merely  ]AMflOU^ 
and  uot  in  any  "way  a  metaphyatcat  propoaitioo.  wa  havA** 
already  said  in   tli.-  tiaW(p*ge  3fJH.)     li  is  porba]>B  D4t     | 
BUperDuoUK  t<  <  jk  it  r  nut  here,  still  niorv  clear) v,  the  distine- 
<  tiou  upoQ  which  this  declaration  is  fuouded;   since  I  am 
Dot  entitled,  iu  the  case  of  the  general  public  to  whom 
it  is  noir  presented,  to  make  the  same  assumption  ah  in 
the  case  of  the  majonly  of  my  immediate  hearers, — that 
they  are  familiar  with  thift  dialiuctioii  through  my  other 
teachicgs. 

If  wo  take  these  expressions  ia  their  strict  signification, 
th«  fc^toricaland  the  Metaphysk-al  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other;  and  that  which  is  really  historical  ia,  on  that 
very  account,  not  metaphysical — and   the  reverse. -XllS__ 
t^Utj.r»,-al,  ^n.l  »rl.At  i-  pnr-lj  l.jftprJcnl  ill    yvefv  DoHsibhi 
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j^gnomenon,  is  that  Tfbicli  may  be  apprehendei]   as  simple 
nntl    nhsaUif^.    FAfft.,  ftalgtiiifr  fnr   itJilf  Ulllliy  iMLJiuiL-it.Ptl 


evarytuing  else. — uot  explained  or  deduced  from  a 
liigLer  source  ■.' — tbe  Metaplijsical,  on  th^ToBtTOj',  llinl  " 
tha'-iy^lj^PtiTSicai  element  in  yr^TY  particuiar''pSeD5BrS^ ; 
non,  is  thnt  whicli  uecpfi<iarily  prooeed^roi^^r 
and  moi'  coiii[ii.jIii.:lj<ivu  law,  aiid  wnlc^^^PT^IBIITIBB^ 
from  that  lavr,  and  tberefure  cautiot  be  conipreCeSUBff^ 
simple  fact ;  ati<!,  strictly  speaking,  can  only  by  meaoa 
of  a  deluRion  bo  regarded  as  fact  at  all,  liuce  in  truth  it 
19  nut  apprehended  as  fact,  hut  only  in  consequence  of 
tbe  Law  of  Reason  tliat  rules  within  us.  The  latter  ele- 
ment of  thv  plienumunoii  never  extends  tu  its  actuality, 
and  the  actual  phenomenon  again  is  never  wholly  ex- 
hausted ia  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  actual  phenomena 
these  two  elements  are  inseparabty  combined. 

It  is  the  fuLdatiiental  error  of  all  pretended  science  that 
docs  not  recognise  ita  own  boundaries,— in  other  words,  of 
the  trAueccndenlal  use  of  the  understanding, — that  it  Is  not 
satisfied  to  accept  the  fact,  simply  as  a  fact,  lint  must  in- 
dulge iu  iiietft|ihysical  Bpeculatioti  concerning  it.  Since,  on 
the  supposition  ihat  wliat  such  «  Metapbysic  labours  to  re- 
fer to  a  higher  law  iu  in  tnitb  simply  actual  and  historic, 
tlicre  can  he  do  svich  hiw,  at  luost  none  accessible  to  us  in 
tlie  present  life,  it  follewe,  that  tbe  MeLaphyaic  we  have 
described,  arbitrarily  asi\iming  that  such  an  explanation 
ia  to  be  found  here, — which  ia  its  first  error, — muat  tLen 
ha\'e  recourse  to  its  own  iuveutiou  for  such  au  explanation, 
and  fill  np  the  chaiim  by  an  arbitrary  hypothesis, — wliich 
is  its  second,  error. 

With  regard  to  the  case  now  before  UB.^the  primitive 
factofCbristi&nity  is  accepted  as  historical,  and  simply  a£ 
fact,  when  we  say,  what  la  evident  to  every  man.  that  Jesus 
knew  what  Lc  did  know  before  any  one  else  kuew  it^  and 
that  he  taught  and  lived  ««  he  did  teach  and  live ; — 
vilUout  desiiiog  to  know  further  hotc  all  this  was  possiblo, 
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■which  accordiug  to  esUbliehed  priuciples.  not  however  to 
he  corDmuDicated  hcie,  cauDot  be  oKCLTbaiDCid  iu  tliis  life. 
Bui  the  same  fact  ie  luetapLyeisized  by  the  traitsccndoiital 
usu  of  the  understanding,  soaring  beyond  tho  fact  it*«lf, 
when  we  attempt  to  coitipreheod  it  in  its  primitive  oource, 
and  to  this  end  net  up  an  hypothesis  us  to  how  the  ia- 
dividual  Jesus,  as  an  individual,  hits  ciuaiinled  from  the 
dssential  Divine  Nature.  As  an  individual,  I  have  said; 
— Jtfr  how  humanily  aa  n  who1^TiS~?iTTTir>-frtr4>.IW>m.^^y 
Divine  Nature  lufty  ^^  coinprnhf—'-^ilj  aaJ  hi-,  I  hupe, 
bom  made  intelligible  by  uur  preceding  lectures;  and  is, 
ttoording  to  ue,  the  theme  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Johftonean  Gospel. 

Now  to  us,  who  regard  the  matter  only  historically,  it  is 
of  no  importance  in  which  of  these  two  ways  the  al)ove- 
mentioned  priuciptx)  is  receired  by  any  one  eUe,  but  only 
in  what  way  it  was  accepted  by  Jesus  himself,  and  hig 
Apostle  John,  and  how  they  authorized  others  lu  accept 
it ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  moat  important  elcmuiit  in  uur 
view  of  the  matter,  thai  Christianity  itself,  as  represeutud 
by  Jesus,  has  by  do  means  accepted  that  principle  uicLa- 
physically. 

We  retrace  our  argunneat  to  the  following  propoai- 
tious : — 

(1.)  Jesus  of  NaEareth  undoubtedly  possessed  the  high- 
est perception,  containing  the  foundation  of  all  other 
Truth,  of  the  absolute  identity  of  Humanity  with  the 
Ciixlhead,  oa  regards  what  is  essentially  leal  lu  the  former 
Upon  this  merely  hittoncal  proponitiuu,  crcty  one  to 
wliom  the  following  evidence  is  to  pruvu  anything  what- 
ever, must  first  of  all  come  to  on  understanding  with 
mo;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  hurry  over  this  point, 
III  my  opinion,  no  one  who  has  not  previously  atlainud, 
by  another  way,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  One  Keoliiy, 
and  who  does  not  possess  this  knowledge  in  living  acti- 
vity within  him,  wiJI  readily  discover  it  where  I,  having 
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first  pn^eed  through  this  coniJlLioii,  have  found  it.  But 
if  Any  oae  have  already  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  there- 
by created  for  binijielf  the  nrgan  hy  which  alone  Chris- 
tianity may  be  comprehended,  then  be  will  not  only 
clearly  re-discover  this  rundamental  Initb  in  Chriatianity, 
but  he  Till  a.Uo  dincera  a  high  and  holy  siguiticauca 
cpr«ail  over  the  other,  often  apparently  lingular,  ei- 
presaions  of  these  writingB, 

(2.)  The  mndo  and  manner  of  this  knowledge  in  Jasos 
Clirifit,  which  is  tho second  potntof  importance,  may  bo  best 
characterjied  hy  contrast  with  the  mode  and  manner  ia 
which  the  speculative  philosopher  arrives  fib  the  sarao 
knowledge.  The  lattur  proceeds  upon  thu  prohlem, 
which  in  itaelf  ii>  fureign  to  Religion,  and  even  profane 
iu  its  •ight,  and  which  ia  imposed  upon  him  merely  by 
Lie  desire  of  knowledge, — to  explain  I^xistence.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  learned  puhlic,  he  finds  this  problem 
already  proposed  hy  others  before  him,  and  he  finds  fel- 
low-labourerB  in  itit  solution  both  among  his  predecessora 
and  his  conteuiporaTiefi,  It  can  never  occur  to  liim  to 
regard  himself  as  io  any  respect  singular  or  conepicuous 
on  account  of  the  problem  becoming  clear  to  biin. 
Furtlicr,  the  problem,  aa  a  problem,  appeals  to  his  own 
industry,  and  to  the  personal  ficedom  of  which  he  is 
clearly  conscious ;  and  being  thus  clcirly  codbcious  of 
his  <iwii  personal  aetivity  iu  its  solution,  he  caunut,  on 
that  very  aoeount,  regard  himself  as  inspired. 

Suppose,  finally,  that  he  succeed  in  the  solution,  and 
that  in  the  only  tnie  way. — by  means  of  the  Religious 
Priueiple ;  his  diiieovery  still  proceeds  upon  a  series  of 
preparatory  iuvcBtigatioiis,  and  in  this  way  it  is  to  bim 
a  natural  ri.-ault.  Religion  is  but  a  Becondary  matter  tu 
him,  and  is  not  regarded  by  him  purely  and  awlely  as  Re- 
ligion, but  only  a$  tlie  solution  of  the  problem  to  which 
he  has  devoted  bis  life. 

It  was  not  BO  with  Jesus.     In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
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eet  out  froin  any  Bp«cuktiv«  questiou,  wLicli  could  1>« 
solved  only  by  a  Religious  Kaonrledge  attained  at  a  later 
period,  and  only  in  tlie  course  of  ilie  inveitigation  of 
tliat  question;  for  lie  eipUiiied  absolulely  iiotliiug  by 
litB  Religious  Priuciple,  and  deduced  rmlliiin;  froiu  it; 
but  he  presented  it,  aluuc  and  by  itself,  as  tlic  only 
thing  worthy  of  kuontledgc,  passing  by  everything  else  na 
undefterving  of  notice.  liia  Faith,  and  bia  conviction, 
nevef  allowed  tb«  question  to  arise  a«  to  the  eiisteiica 
of  finite  things.  In  short,  they  had  uo  vxitstuucv  for 
him  ; — only  in  union  with  God  was  there  Reality,  Hotr 
this  Non-Entity  could  aKauinc  the  semblancu  of  Being, 
from  which  doubt  all  profane  speculation  proceeds,  did 
not  even  eicite  his  won<ler. 

As  little  had  be  bis  knowledge  by  outward  teaching  and 
tradition  ;  for  with  that  truly  sublime  sincerity  and  ai»eu- 
ne$s  which  are  evident  in  all  his  expresnioos, — and  here  I 
veulure  to  assume  on  the  part  of  luy  reader  that  Ik;  has 
acquired  an  intuitive  perception  of  this  sincerity  by  means 
of  hie  own  personal  possession  of  tbat  virtue  and  by  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  life  of  Jesus, — be  would  in  that  <.-ase 
have  said  so,  and  directe«)  his  disciples  to  the  sourtres  of 
bis  own  knowledge.  It  does  not  follow,  because  bp  birn- 
a«lf  indicated  the  existence  of  a  truer  religious  knowledge 
before  Abraham,  and  one  of  hi?  apoetlea  diatinctty  refened 
to  Melcbii»«dek,  that  Jesus  bad  any  connection  witb  that 
avstom  by  direct  tradition;  but  it  inigbt  readily  bapp«n 
that  be  should  rediscover,  in  bis  study  of  Moaes,  that  which 
was  already  present  in  bia  own  mind;  since  it  is  evideut 
from  numerous  other  instances  tbat  he  hat.1  an  inBnilely 
more  profound  comprehension  of  tbe  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  than  tbe  scriptural  studecta  of  his  day  and  the 
majority  of  thuec  of  our  own ;  while  he  likewise  pro- 
ceeded, as  itap]>cars,  Upon  the  sound  benucnuuticat  prin- 
ciple, that  Moses  and  tbe  Prophets  really  desired  to  say 
sometbiug  and  not  notluDg. 
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r»  9ftj'  *^iit  .TMMff  4H  rvfl  rT"nvn  hjt  knawledgo  eitbor 
lST.nieain  of  liig  owu  gjwculation.    or  by  coiBTwniicntiQn 
^"^  ia  ft^MA™i^"*  ^'^  saying  tliat  lie  hod  ib  as^ 

r^rt   "f  hif  """  '»«'»t^'f*'  — lint    it   wii;!.   tu    li.:i,    )<LJ:.iaq[ 

apd  absolute,  witLout  councxiDu  mlii  anv^iili^r  >l nt 

vrLatever; — purely  tltrougb  luspti^iUuu,  aa  ■a^  c<^iuiut^ 
after  liim,  and  in  contrast  with  our  uwl  kiii>«'k'i^'.j,  inxy 
express  it,  but  aa  lie  liiniiulf  Tj-_v<.r  en  Id  cjpresg  it. 
And  wbat  knowledge  bad  he  iii  thib  wari  Jliat  all  Being 
is  founded  in  God  alone;  and  consetjuently,  wbat  im- 
mediately followa  from  tins,  that  bin  own  Being,  with 
tbis  koowledge  and  in  this  knowledge,  bad  its  fournia- 
tiou  in  God,  and  proceeded  directly  from  b;im«  ^'^hat 
inimtdiately  followa,  I  aay  ^— for  to  us  certaiiilj  tlie  latter 
ii  an  inference  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  sioce 
wre  must  lirst  renounco  our  cziflting  personal  Ego,  as 
tbo  particular  in  qnestiou,  and  inorgcit  iu  the  universal; 
but  it  wa*  by  bo  uieaus  so, — and  this  I  entreat  you  to 
remark  bjs  tbe  cbief  point, — it  was  by  no  tn«ans  so  with 
Jesus.     Ijibira  tbcre  was  no  intellectual,  questioning,  or 

thote  gpiritual  stlf  iraa  already  wrallowed  iin.  _Hig 
lf-coP8cioa8D«aB  was  at  opoe  tbe  paiwi  apj  ^>JiaQlQte 
nf  R.^jyy^ii  it.«ftlf;  qftlf-^KJH^ent  »ad  oripnal, —  ^ift 
bigiple  fact  of  consciouaneM  : — by  no  mcang,  as  witli  jus, 
yeuetic.  arising  from  anotber  preceding  state^  aiid-li£nce 
simple  fact  of  coosciommegs,  but  an  iiifurynce.  In 
that  w^ch  I  bare  thus  endeavoured  to  es^ire-ss  witb  tbe 
utmost  precision  and  distinctueia  must  liitve  consisted  tbe 
peculiar  peraoual  cbaracter  of  Jetua  Christ,  wbo,  like  eveiy 
other  tru«  iudt vidua lity,  can  have  appeared  but  once  ia 
Time,  and  can  nc-ver  bo  repealed  tberein.  fie  was  tbe 
Absolute  RcaiOD  clothed  in  immediate  Self-cooBciousneea  ; 

gr^  what  is  lbe_eanie  th  Jiigl^^Itgttgimr. ^ 

(3)  In  tbi& absolute  Fact,  Jesus  reposed  with  his  whole 
IjcitJg,  and  was  entirely  lost  therein  ;  with  regard  to  it,  be 
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coulti  nei*er  tliiiik,  knew,  or  say  anything  else  but  thnt  ho 
knew  it  was  so  in  vtry  de€<l ;  that  lie  knew  it  inimeiliutely 
ID  God.  and  that  lie  also  kuew  this  in  very  deed — that  he 
kuen  it  immediately  iu  Qod.  Ab  little  could  lie  point  out 
to  hiB  dieciplus  any  ulhui'  way  to  Blessedness  tliau  that  tlicy 
(hould  b'ecome  Ilka  as  h«  was  ;  for  thai  his  way  of  lif«  w&s 
the  source  of  Blessedness  he  knew  iu  himself;  but  be  kuew 
not  this  Blessed  Life  iu  auy  other  shape  than  in  himself, 
and  as  his  own  way  of  life,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
otherwise  descrilM  it.  He  knew  it  not  in  the  abstract  and 
universal  conception  in  which  the  speculative  philosopher 
knows  it  aud  can  describe  it ;  for  he  did  uot  proceed  upon 
aucb  couceptiooe,  but  only  ou  his  own  aelf-coDsciousncsai 
He  received  it  only  historically ;  aud  he  who  ruceivca  it  ax 
w«  L&ve  r>xplaincd  above,  receives  it  in  like  manner,  am],  as 
it  seems  to  us,  after  hie  exanipl*,  only  historically  thus; — 
there  was  such  a  man,  at  euch  and  such  a  t'luip.,  in  the 
land  of  Judea; — and  sa  far  wull.  But  he  who  desires  to 
know  further,  through  what  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
Ood,  or  inward  necessity  in  Oud,  such  an  individual  was 
possible  and  actual,  ali-ps  U-yond  the  fact,  aud  desires  to 
mcta]>hyti6izu  that  which  is  merely  bbtorical. 

For  Jesus  such  a  traiiscondeDtalism  was  simply  impov 
«ib1e ;  for  to  this  end  it  would  have  tjeen  requisite  for 
bim  to  distingiiitb  himself,  in  his  own  personality,  from 
Ood,  represent  himself  as  thus  separate,  wonkier  over 
himself  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  propose  to 
himself  the  tank  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  individual.  But  it  ia  precisely  the 
most  prumiueut  aud  striking  trait  in  the  cbamclcr  of 
the  Jobanneau  Jesus,  ever  recurring  in  the  same  sliape, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  sucb  a  aeporation  of  his  per- 
sonality from  his  Father,  and  that  ho  earnestly  rebukes 
others  who  attempt  to  make  such  a  dlstioctioQ  ;  that  he 
constantly  assumes  that  he  who  sees  him  sees  the  Father, 
(hat  be  who  huai's  bim  heata  tlie  Father,  and  that   he 
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ftud  tlia  Father  ttru  wholly  one;  and  that  he  uncocfii- 
tioiiftlly  deiiiea  and  rejects  the  notion  of  an  independent 
peraonality  in  himself,  nhen  accused  of  uudua  self-M&er* 
tion  hy  those  who  misiinderBlood  hia  words.  To  Lim 
Jesu«  was  not  Ood,  for  to  him  there  was  no  independent 
JosuN  whatever;  hut  God  was  Jeau»  and  manifested 
himself  aa  Jeaun.  Such  sulf-coutemplatioQ,  and  wonder 
over  oue'a-ficlf,  were  very  far  removed, — I  will  not  say 
from  a  man  like  J^sub,  with  reference  to  whom  the  very 
acquittal  from  such  a  charge  would  b«  something  like 
blaaphoniy, — but  frora  the  whole  realism  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  the  faculty  of  constantly  looking  hack  upon 
ourselves  to  see  bow  it  stands  with  ns,  and  of  feeling 
over  again  our  feelings  and  the  feeling  of  our  feelings, 
and  60  to  explain  oiiis^lvcs  and  uur  remarkable  person- 
ality psychologically,  even  to  tediouoneBs,  was  reserved 
for  the  moderns ; — with  whom,  ou  that  very  account,  it 
can  nev(>r  be  well  until  they  are  satisfied  to  live  simply 
and  plainly,  without  desiring  to  live  their  life  over  again 
in  its  various  possible  forms;  loaviug  it  to  others,  who' 
have  nothing  better  to  do,  if  they  liud  it  worth  their 
while,  to  marvel  over  this  life  of  theirs,  and  to  render 
it  intelligible. 
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nVE  MODES   OF  iikH  S  £XJOTH£NT  OF  THK   WORLD 

AMD    BlUSEtF: — SENSUOUS    ENJOTMEST, 

LECAUn,   STOICISM. 

Ot'K  theory  of  Being  and  Life  is  non  completely  laid  before 
you,  II  lias  been  shown,  not  bjr  anj  means  as  a  proof  of 
this  theor,v,  liut  merely  as  a  collateral  lUuetratiou,  thai  the 
doctrine  of  CliristJauity  ou  these  subjects  in  the  saiuc  ai  our 
own.  With  rofcrODCc  to  this  latter  view,  I  hare  here  only 
to  ask  permission  to  make  Buch  further  n«c  of  the  cviJenc© 
thai  has  1>eeii  brought  forward,  as  sonietiiuoa  to  employ  un 
expression  or  an  image  from  tlia  Cliristian  Scriptures,  id 
which  are  to  be  found  most  admirable  and  significant  ima^ 
ges.  I  shall  not  abuse  this  liberty.  I  am  not  ignorant  thai 
iu  this  age  we  can  enter  no  circle  at  all  numerous  amon^ 
the  ciittiTated  cln-sses,  in  which  th«re  shall  not  he  fotmd 
some  one  in  wbuni  the  mention  of  the  uamo  of  Jc&us,  or 
the  use  of  scriptural  CKprcisions,  cxcit«<  uupleasaut  fcc4- 
iiigx,  and  the  suspicion  that  tho  speaker  must  be  either 
a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  It  is  wholly  opposed  to  my  princi- 
ples to  find  fault  with  any  one  on  this  account: — who  can 
kiiowliuw  much  he  may  have  1>een  tormented  with  ibesc 
matters  by  meddling  zealots,  and  what  irrational  thin^ 
may  have  been  forced  upon  hitn  as  Scripture  doctriuel  Dut 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  in  every  cultivated  eocietv. 
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aoJ  Hpcoially  in  tliat  ■wUicli  afcsciuUcs  leic,  there  ore  to  liu 
fouud  othui'  iudividuiUs,  wliv  low  to  fall  back  upon  tliese 
aaoociatioDs,  and,  with  thena,  upou  th«  f««liiigB  of  early 
ymitli.  Let  Wth  these  claastis  Lore  reciprocaltjr  accommo- 
date UitmBetves  to  each  otlier.  1  shall  say  all  that  1  have 
to  sav,  ill  the  tirBt  place  in  ordinary  language: — let  those 
to  whutii  scriptuml  images  aro  ofi'enaive,  caiitenl  them- 
jtelves  iritb  the  firat  expressiou,  jjajtsiiig  over  the  second 
altogether. 

The  living  poBsession  of  tin;  theory  wo  have  now  set 
forth, — not  the  dry,  dead,  and  merely  historical  knowledge 
of  it, — is,  according  tu  our  docUitie,  the  highest,  and  indeed 
the  only  poasiUe,  Blessedness.  To  denionBtrite  this  is  our 
bu^ineRS  li'enceforwa.rcl;  and  thin  marks  out  the  second 
lending  (livisioo  of  these  lectures,  which  has  also  been 
sefmraterl  from  the  first  hy  the  episodical  iriqwirj-  to  which 
the  imnieJialel^'  preceding  lecture  was  devoted, 

Ck-ai-uess  is  always  increased  by  contrast.  Since  it  is 
now  our  aim  to  comprehend  tborouyhly  the  Truu  and 
Bliss-giving  mode  of  Thought,  and  tu  depict  it  to  thu 
life,  it  will  be  well  to  characterize,  more  profoundly  and 
distinctly  than  in  our  first  lecture,  that  superficial  and 
iinhle«sijd  mode  of  Ejcistcnco  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  former,  and  which  we,  in  common  with  Christianity, 
call  a  Non-Existence,  Death,  or  living  Burial.  We  have 
formerly  characterized  this  false  mode  of  Tlionglit,  in 
Opposition  to  the  true,  as  vagraiicy  in  the  Manifold,  con- 
trasted vnth  retij*eTneDt  and  couceutrntiou  in  the  Oue ; 
and  tLisis,  and  remains,  itt  osnential  characteristic.  But 
instead  of  directing  our  attention,  as  we  did  formerly, 
moro  to  the  manifold  outward  objects  among  which  it 
i^  dissipated,  let  us  now  consider,  witliout  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  object,  how^  this  inoda  of  Thought  h  in 
jiKif  an  open,  shallow  superficiality, — a  broken  fouutaiu 
wliosc  waters  run  waste  on  all  sides. 

All  inward  spiritual  en.ergj;  .apf^ears,  in  imjnediatc  Con- 
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sciouaness,  aa  >  cohBdatftition..  compreligpsioajaiKl  contrig- 
tion  of  the  otherwise  dlatraiitftil  spirit  into  ane  pf^'ftt,  and  ^ 
ft^eraistgnce  in-thii^oue  point,  m  opipoBJUoa^Jo  the  cga- 
sia.nt  natural  effort  to  tlirow  off  this  t^ffl^^ntiatjoo,  a.iiLl  to 
beeuToi"oiica  mQre_diffuwiJ.Q'bj[.(>4tl  TluiSj  I  aay,  doos  all 
inwaril  eiierg)'  appear;  a.ud  Jt  Ja  only  m  tltJs  wncentratiou 
that  man  is  iadepeitJeut.  ami  feels  liiinaelf  tu  be  iudepeu- 
dent.  Beyoail  thia  couJitiou  of  seir-contractioii,  lie  is  Jis- 
persedanti  melteil  away  as  tiefort;;  anil  tliat  not  accortling 
ioniifl  own  will  still  purpose  (fi>r  any  such  effort  is  tlie  oppo- 
Bilc  of  diapersioo — coiiceutratioii),  but  just  a.9jje  i»  mould- 
^  ond  formed  tyJaarless  and  jDcomprt-lieDsiblo  cbaucc. 
In  tb]8  latter  condition,  therefore,  lie  lias  no  iiidcpcndeaoo 
wlistever  ;  bo  exists,  not  an  n  siilistantial  reality,  but  an  a 
fugitive  pliotiotneiiou  of  Nature.  Iii  short,  tb«  nidical  im- 
age of  Bpiritiial  iiidepeud«iic«,  in  Consctoiisucss,  is  an  ever 
gelf-fomiiDg  and  vitally  puraistenl  geometric  pointy  just  as 
the  radical  image  of  dcp«udcncc  ond  of  spiritual  nonentity 
is  nil  imielinitely  outspreading  surface.  Independeuce 
draws  the  world  into  &n  apex  ;  depeudeuce  spreads  tt  ouL 
into  a  flat  extended  plane. 

In  the  former  condition  only  ia  there  poncr,  and  tlie^ 
coiificiousnens  of  power;  and  hence  in  it  ooly  is  a  powerful 
and  energetic  coniprehcusion  ami  peuvtratioti  of  the  World 
poMsible.  In  the  second  condition  there  is  no  power:  the 
S[iirit  of  Man  is  not  erca  present  and  at  home  in  the 
cDtn prehension  of  ihc  World,  but,  like  Baal  in  the  ancient 
narrative,  he  has  gone  upon  a  journey,  or  is  meditating, 
or  is  asleep  ;  how  can  be  r««ogiua«  himself  in  the  object, 
aud  distinguish  himself  from  it  7  IJe  fades  airay,  ctqd 
from  himself,  in  the  current  of  phenomena;  and  thus 
hit  world  pales  before  him,  and  instead  of  Ibo  living 
ffiilure,  over  agaitiit  which,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  shunld 
set  bis  onii  life,  he  bcdioldB  but  a  gray  spectre,  a  misty 
and  uncertain  shape.  To  such  may  bo  applied  what  au 
ancient  Prophet  said  of  the  idols  of  the  bvatben . — "  Thty 
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hnvc  eyes,  itod  see  not;  and  have  ears,  and  they  hear  not 
They,  in  fact,  see  not  with  seeing  eyes;  for  it  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  to  comprebend,  in  the  eye  and  in  tlie 
mind,  the  visible  object  in  its  definite  liinitntioiis,  so  that 
from  liencGforwani  we  may  be  able  at  any  mument  volun- 
tarily t.0  recall  il  before  the  spiritual  eye  preciaely  as  it 
had  been  Been  at  first, — under  whjpk  condition  alone  any 
one  can  truly  say  be  has  ween  it,-U«tno  have  a  shadowy 
and  funutess  appearance  floating  before  us  in  vague  un- 
certainty until  it  disappears  altogether,  leaving  behind  it 
jio  trace  «f  ite  exiateuce.  He  who  has  not  yet  attained 
to  this  vivid  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  Outward 
Sense  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  yet  a  far  way  off  from 
the  inlinitely  higher  Spiritual  Life. 

In  this  weary,  snpertioial,  and  incoherent  condition  a 
multitude  of  oppositions  and  contradictions  lie  ijuietly 
and  loltraiitly  Iieside  each  other.  In  it  there  is  nothing 
discriminated  and  sepornted,  hut  nil  things  stand  upon 
an  ccjuality,  and  have  grown  up  iiitermingled  with  L-ach 
other.  Thoy  who  live  in  it  liold  nothing  to  he  true  aud 
nothing  falsu;  they  love  nothing  and  hate  nothing.  For, 
in  tlie  first  place,  tn  such  recognition  as  they  might  hold 
by  for  ever,  to  love,  to  bate,  or  to  any  other  affection, 
there  belongs  that  very  energetic  self-t-oncentration  of 
which  they  are  incapable;  and,  secondly,  it  is  likewiae 
requisite  to  such  recognition  or  affection  that  tlmy 
should  separate  and  discriminate  the  Manifold,  in  oidler 
to  chouse  therefrom  the  particular  object  of  their  recog- 
nition and  affection.  Hat  how  can  they  accept  anything 
■whatever  as  established  truth,  since  (hey  would  thereby 
he  constrained  to  east  aside  and  reject,  aa  false,  all  other 
possible  things  thai  are  opposed  to  it; — to  which  their 
tender  attachment  to  both  alike  will  by  no  moans  cou- 
sent  7  How  can  they  love  anything  whatever  with  tlietr 
whole  son!,  since  they  would  then  be  uudor  the  neces-^ity 
uf  hating  its  opposite,  which  their  uuivercal  love  and  tol- 
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eration  will  not  permit  ?  Th«7  love  nothing,  I  *aid ; 
and  interest  themsolves  m  nothing, — not  even  in  lhein> 
fielves.  If  they  ever  propose  the  (juestione  to  them»th-es: 
^-''  Have  I  tlien  riglit  on  iny  side,  or  have  I  not  ? — am 
I  right,  or  am  I  wrong  I  what  is  to  become  of  me.  and 
am  I  ou  the  way  to  happiuess  or  to  misery?" — they 
niUflb  answer  :  "  What  matters  it  to  me ;  I  shall  see  what 
becomes  of  mu,  and  iiiiist  accommodate  myself  to  wliat- 
ov-cr  happcus, — tini«  will  &huw  the  tesult."  Thus  are 
they  despised,  oust  aside,  and  rejected  of  themselves ; 
and  thus  even  their  must  immediate  owners,  they  them-  ' 
selves,  need  not  trouble  themselves  al>oiit  them.  Who 
else  shall  ascribe  to  them  a  higher  value  than  they  claim 
for  themselves  f  They  have  resigned  themselves  to  hiiud 
and  lawless  chaucc,  to  make  of  them  whatever  chaucu  may 
bring  forth.  ^ 

Ah  the  right  mode  of  thought  It  ID  ttself  right  and  good, 
and  needs  uo  gwod  works  to  oxalt   its  value,— althuugh 
such  good  worlvS  will  never  indeed  be  awantiug, — sois  the 
mode  of  thought  which  we  have  now  described,  in  itself 
worthless  and  despicable,  and  therw  is  uo  iieod  of  any  par. 
ticiilar  malignancy  being  auperadded    to  it  to  make  it 
worthleivs  and  despicable;  and  thns  no  one  need  here  con- 
sole himiielf  with  the  idea  that  thongh  in  thifl  condi^ioll  ho 
ueverthelctKi  does  nothing  evil,  but  perhaps,  accortliug  to 
bis  notions,  wi-ii  does  what  he  calls  good.     This  in  indwd 
the  very  sinful  pride  of  this  mode  of  thought,  that  these    * 
men  think  they  coidd  sin  if  they  would,  and  that  wo  must 
ficcord  them  gi'cat  thanks  if  they  rrtfrnin  from  doing  so. 
They  mistake  : — they  can  do  nothing  whatever,  for  they'll 
do  not  even  exist,  and  there  are  no  such  realities  as  they  ( 
imagine  themselvea  to  be;  but,  in  their  stea*],  there  Uvm   ^ 
and  works  blind  and  lawleas  chance;  and  this  maiiifeste 
itself,  just  OS  it  happonn,  hero  as  an  evil  and  there  as  an 
outwardly  blanielesi!^  phenomenon, — withoiil  the  phcnome- 
noD,  tlie  mere  iinprew  aad  abadon  of  a  Uicdly  operative 
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power,  OQ  that  account  deserving,  in  the  firat  case  blnuie, 
or  in  the  second  case  [iraise.  Wlietlier  they  shall  [irove 
to  be  noxious  or  boneticeiit  phenomena,  vac.  can  know  only 
from  tlie  reeult,  oud  it  is  of  no  importance.  We  know 
asEui-^dly  that,  )□  any  case,  they  stmll  \iq  iivitlioiit  invvan] 
Spiritual  Life,  in  a  stale  of  vague  incoherence  and  un- 
oertointy;  for  thnt  which  rules  within  them,  the  hiiud 
power  of  Nature,  can  manifest  itself  in  no  other  way, — 
this  tree  can  bear  no  other  fruUi'^ 

That  which  renders  this  state  of  mind  incuroLble,  which 
dcprivGR  it  of  all  incitement  towards  a  better,  and  closes  it 
ogninst  iniitniction  from  without,  is  the  almost  total  inca^ 
paeity  wliich  in  associated  with  it,  to  apprehend  in  its  true 
BOUse,  even  historically,  anything  that  lies  Iwyond  it8  own 
■  mode  of  thought.  They  wmild  think  that  they  hnd  cast 
ofT  all  love  of  hiimauity,  and  had  done  the  most  grievous 
injustice  to  an  bouourahle  man,  were  they  to  assume 
that,  however  singularly  he  might  express  himself,  he 
could  mean,  or  wish  to  mean,  anything  else  than  thftt 
which  thgy  mean  and  say ;  or  were  they  to  ascribe  to 
any  communication  froQi  other  men  any  other  purpose 
tluiii  to  repeat  before  them  some  old  and  well-knuwn 
lesson,  no  that  they  might  lie  satisfied  that  the  spenker 
had  thoroughly  learned  it  by  rote.  Let  a  njan  guard 
himself  n«  he  may  by  meane  of  the  moat  distinctly  marked 
antogoiiifims, — let  him  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  lan- 
giiage  to  choose  the  strongest,  most  striking,  and  most 
convincing  exprcBsion, — as  soon  as  it  reaches  their  ear  it 
loses  ilH  unt,uve,nnd  Uecomes  changed  into  the  old  trivialitv^; 
and  their  art  of  dragging  down  everj-tliing  to  their  own 
level  is  triumphant  over  all  other  art.  Therefore  are  they 
in  the  highest  degree  diverse  to  all  jiowerful  and  energetic 
expressions,  and  particularly  to  such  as  strive  to  enforce 
comprehension  by  means  of  images;  and,  according  to  their 
law,  those  expressions  must  e%'erywhere  he  selected  tliat 
urc  most  vague,  indefinite,  and  far-fetched,  and  on  that  very 
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account  mo»t  powerless  and  insipid,  under  pain  of  npjiear- 
iiig  to  be  uiipotisbed  and  obtrusive.  Tlius,  M-lieii  Jiisug 
fipvkti  of  vatiug  Ilia  Qesli  and  iliioking  bis  blood,  liia  disci- 
pics  A>uud  it  a  liurd  an^iu};;  aud  wli«n  be  mectioned  the 
{Knibility  of  a  itiiion  with  God,  tbe  Jews  took  up  BLiiiieg 
and  oast  tiieui  at  bitii.  Tboj'  arc  always  in  the  riglit ; 
and  since  nutbiug  wbatever  can  or  ougbt  to  ha  said  at 
any  time  but  tliat  wliicli  t\wy  almadv  t^xpresK  in  tliuir 
language  in  this  way  or  diat,  vrbetjce  tlifu  the  surprising 
eHbrt  to  express  this  sanio  tbing  iu  another  fashion, 
whereby  there  is  only  iniponed  upon  them  the  siipertluous 
labour  of  trauslatiiig  it  back  again  luto  their  own  sp«ecb  1 
This  deIiii«atioL  of  spiritual  Noo-Kxisteuce,  or,  tv  use 
the  imagt-  of  Cliristianity,  of  the  Dti»tli  and  Burial  of  a 
living  body,  has  liecn  here  introduced,  partly  in  order  to 
set  forlh  the  Spiritual  Life  more  clearly  by  coDtrasI,  ami 
partly  b«ca.its«  it  is  itfself  a  necesi^ary  ek'iiient  in  that 
diacripliou  of  mau,  in  bis  t-elatiou  to  Well-Being,  which 
it  ia  our  uext  duty  to  underLake.  As  a  guide  to  this 
ddscriptiou,  we  possess,  and  sliall  ciupluy,  thuse  five  ntaud- 
poiulE  ID  ma.n's  view  of  the  World  which  we  set  forth 
in  our  fifth  lecture; — or,  since  the  standpoiot  of  Science 
is  excluJt^d  from  popular  discourses,  the  otiier  four,--as 
so  many  sLaudpoiuts  in  man's  enjoyment  of  the  World 
and  of  himself.  To  them  the  ttate  of  spiritual  Non- 
Existence  which  we  have  just  described  does  not  at  all 
belong; — it  is  no  possible  or  positive  soroelhing,  but  u 
mere  nothing ;  and  so  it  is  likewise  altogether  ucgutive 
in  relation  to  enjoyment  and  Well-Boiug.  In  it  tiieru  is 
no  such  thing  as  Lore, — tvbilst  all  i-njoymcDt  is  founded 
on  Love.  Hence,  to  this  conditiou  onjoymeDt  is  alto- 
gether impossible;  and  therefore  a  description  of  it  was 
rei^uisite  at  the  ouLset,  as  the  desoriptiuu  of  absolute  joy- 
lessitess  or  unblessed aus<>,  iu  opjKuiitiou  , to. the  several 
modea,  now  to  be  set  forth,  io  which  man  may  actually 
enjoy  tbe  World  or  hitusetC 
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All  •ojoYUieutJ-iuiv*  iwiiJ.-w-fowinUd-wtt- JiovB.  What 
then  ia  Love  ?  I  Bay,  Love  is  tb«  ftffectioii  {A^tct^  of 
Buin^  fLJM/w").  Argue  it  thus  witb  inc  ; — Being  {S^^n) 
ia  nelf-relia»t,  seir-£uf1icient,  self-cumpldte;  ami  needs  no 
Being  b«j'oud  Itself.  Now  let  this  be  felt  id  absolute 
Self-conticioasn^es ;  and  what  arises  T  Obriousl;  a  fcclicg 
of  this  iiidepoudeii ce  and  self-sufficiency  ;  —  hence,  of 
Love  of  Ihie  self; — or,  fts  I  eaid,  an  affection  or  attach- 
ment of  Being,  by  means  of  itself  alone  \  that  i>t,  the 
feeling  uf  Being  as  Being.  Add  furLlier,  tliat  in  the 
Fiuite  Being,  such  as  we  have  described  above,  couceived 
of  lis  in  a  constant  state  of  cimuge  and  transition,  there 
likcn-iaa  dwells  an  Driginal  ideal  type  of  bis  True  and 
Proper  Being, — then  does  be  love  this  ideal  type;  aod 
wlien  bis  actual  and  aeneible  being  ia  in  bartnony  with 
tbiK  ideal  type,  then  ia  bis  Love  satisfied,  and  it  is  well 
with  bim  ;— but  when,  on  tbe  contrary,  his  actual  being 
is  not  in  bannony  with  this  primitive  idea,  which  never- 
tbeleBS  CDiitiuues  living,  iuextinguisliable,  and  eternally 
beloved  witbin  bim,  then  it  is  not  well  with  bim,  for 
tbcD  be  wants  that  which  nevertheless  he  cannot  hin- 
der himself  from  loving  before  all  things,  longing  and  sor- 
rowing after  it  continually.  Well-being  ia  union  with  the 
object  of  our  Love  \  Borrow  ia  6e[>aiatioti  from  it.  Only 
through  Love  does  man  subject  himself  to  tbe  inBuonce 
of  well-being  or  of  sorrow  ;  be  who  does  not  love  is  secure 
from  both  of  those.  But  let  no  one  believe  that  tbe  wau 
and  deatli-liku  condition  that  we  have  described  above, 
which  as  it  in  witbout  love  is  also  tvitbout  sorrow,  is  on 
that  account  to  lie  preferred  to  tbe  life  In  Love,  that  is 
accessible  to  sorrow,  and  may  be  wyunded  by  it.  For,  in 
tbe  first  place,  even  iu  tbe  feeling  of  sorrow  we  at  least 
feel,  recognise,  and  possess  curWre*,  and  this  of  ilself  is 
unaptakably  more  blessed  tbau  that  absolute  want  of  any 
j*e  If  consciousness ;  and,  in  the  aecond  place,  this  sorrow  is 
tlio  wbolcHums  spur  that  should  iuipel  us,  aud  that  souucr 
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or  later  will  impel  ua,  to  union  with  the  olyect  of  our  Love 
auJ  to  BIeMedD«38  therein.  Uappy,  therefore,  is  the  man 
Tvho  is  ablo  to  sorrow  and  to  aspire. 

To  the  first  stindpoint  from  which  man  may  vievr  the 
"World,  ill  which  reality  is  aUrihiitPii  onlv  to  the  objects  of 
OuTWiBD  Sense,  sensuoim  pleasure  is  of  course  the  pre 
dominant  motive  in  his  enjoyment  of  himself  and  of  the 
World.  Even  this,— na  we  have  already  said  with  a  scieo- 
tific  piirpoae,  nnd  in  illuHlratiuii  of  the  first  princijtlc  ve 
laid  down  of  this  whole  matter, — eron  thin  is  founded  oil 
an  affection  of  Being, — in  this  case,  &s  an  organized  son- 
stioua  Win, — on  the  love  of  this  Being,  ami  for  the  obvious 
and  direct  meanii  for  the  maintenance  of  thin  Being, — not, 
as  unme  have  supposed,  peroeived  only  by  an  nncoDBcious 
inference  of  the  understanding.  An  article  of  food  has 
a.  pleasant  taate  to  us,  and  a  6ower  a  pleasant  smell,  be- 
cauHC  they  exalt  and  enliven  our  or^gnoic  existence  ;  and 
thu  pleasant  taate,  as  well  ua  the  pleasant  smell,  is  no- 
thing but  the  immediate  feeling  of  this  exaltation  and 
enlivecment.  But  let  us  not  longer  pauRC  at  this  mwle 
of  enjoyment,  which,  although  it  certainly  is  a  constituent 
element  in  the  system  of  Universal  Life,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  perhaps  not  properly  to  be  despised,  is  neverthe- 
less undeserving  of  deliberat«  thought  or  earnest  atteo- 
tioq,t — although  I  maat  candidly  confess  that,  in  a  com- 
parative point  of  view,  he  who  can  throw  himself  wholly 
and  with  undivided  feeling  into  a  musuous  enjoyment, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  far  greater  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eoDsequontial  philosopher  than  he  who,  from  mere  Kuper- 
ficiality,  vagrancy,  and  diffusiveness,  is  incapable  of  nghtly 
enjoying  even  taste  or  smell,  where  only  taste  or  uneU 
can  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  social  stale  there  intervenes  between  this  merely 
sensuous  appetite  and  the  higher  forms  of  eujoyment> 
another  class  of  affections,  interposed  by  means  of  fancy, 
which  howtTcr  idwayi  relate  at  lost  to  a  seunioue  enjoy- 
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inciit,  anJ  proceed  from  sucli.  TLus,  for  example,  tho 
miaer  indeed  voluotarily  subjects  liimstif  to  |)iesent  want 
for  wliicli  lie  liai  iio  iiumedlute  desire,  hut  only  from  fear 
of  future  Tant  for  n'hicli  he  tiu  still  lesB  desire;  aud  he- 
cause  lie  has  8o  strangely  trnined  liis  fancj,  that  he  auffera 
moi'6  from  this  imagined  future  hunger  than  from  the 
real  hunger  that  he  actually  feeU  at  the  present  moment. 
Neither  let  us  pause  any  longer  at  ihew  unsiibstfin lial, 
shallow,  and  capricioiiB  affections,  even  although  they  are 
oppijsed  to  inrimediate  sensuoua  enjoyment : — all  that  he- 
longs  1.0  this  region  is  alike  shallow  and  capricious. 

The  second  standpoint  from  which  the  World  may  be 
\vieweil  is  that  of  Legality,  in  which  reality  is  attributed 
only  to  a  8ruuTL'AL  Law  ordering'  all  actual  Existence. 
What  is  t.ha  aftectiou  of  this  stanJpoirt,  and  what  is  iUt 
consequent  relation  Ui  Well-Being  J  For  thoso  among 
you  who  pDBSi^'HS  philoBopbii'aJ  knowledge,  I  shall  here,  iu 
passing,  in  a  fuw  nhort  remarks  and  with  strict  couse- 
quentiality,  throw  a  new  liglit  on  tUi*  matter  which  has 
alreiuly  been  so  well  tri-ated  of  hj(^ajit. 

^ttiui  this  standpoint^  Man,  iu  the  dec])csi  root  of  his 
being,  is  biuxselfthe  Law.  This  Law  in  the  self-reliaat, 
Belf-fiiipporting  BcFing  of  a«eh  (niioii,  which  uailhor  uecds 
nor  can  admit  of  any  other  Byiiig  whatever  bejiidcs  itself: 
—a  Law  abgoluloly  for  the  sake  of  Law,  and  wholly  dit- 
clainiiig  any  purpose  boyond  itself, 

^1  the  first  place  :^thus  roulad  in  Law,  man  can  still 
be,  think,  and  act.  The  pldlosoplier  who  is  not  ^iol]y " 
superficial  proves  this  a  priori;  the  man  who  is  not 
wholly  rude  or  seaiicUss  feels  it  constantly  in  himself, 
and  proves  it  by  Lis  whole  life  and  thought.  The  cele- 
brated axiom  which,  since  this  principle  hag  b«eo  repro- 
duced iu  our  own  lime  by  Kant  and  otiiera,  has  been 
brought  forward  and  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam  by  & 
dccittivd  majority  of  the  lliooIogianM,  iihihwiiphers,  and 
beaux-usprlut  uf  the  age, — the  axiom  that  it  is  absolutely 
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impouiUe  for  a  man  to  vill  irithont  having  an  extercal  ' 
object  of  liiB  volition,  ur  to  act  vrithoiit  having  an  external 
object  of  his  action — this  axiom  we  need  not  meddle 
with,  but  havo  only  to  m«ct  it  nith  cold  and  contemp- 
tuous rejection-  Whence  do  tbey  know  what  they  so 
categoricallr  niaintaiu,  and  huw  do  tliey  jiroposb  to  prove 
their  axiom  1  They  know  it  ouljr  from  tlroir  knowledge  of 
UieuiBelves ;  and  henc«  they  otk  nothing  from  an  oppo- 
nent but  that  be  should  lock  into  his  on-n  bosom  and  Had 
himself  such  a*  they  ore.  They  cannot  do  it,  and  tlicr«- 
for«  they  mainlnin  that  no  nmn  can  do  it.  But  again  : — 
lokat  is  it  they  cautiot  do  ?  Will  and  act  without  an  object 
beyond  the  action.  And  ivta.t.  in  lh«re  that  lieK  beyond 
will  and  action,  and  mental  iudei)Vndence?  Nothing  what- 
ever but  sensuous  well-being,  for  this  is  the  only  oppirsits 
of  these  ; — sensuous  well-being.  I  say,  however  strangely 
it  may  be  d«scTibed,  and  even  although  the  time  and 
place  of  its  fruition  may  be  placed  beyond  the  grave. 
And  thnn,  what  is  it  wliioh  they  have  discovered  in  this 
knowledge  of  ibemselves?  Answer: — that  they  cannot 
ev6u  tliink,  move,  nor  in  aiiy  way  bestir  tb«mselv»s.  un- 
less witli  a  view  to  some  outward  well-being  which  m 
thereby  to  be  attained ;  that  they  cannot  rcgiird  ihem- 
selrcs  as  anything  but  the  tuuauH  and  iuetrumcuts  of 
some  sensuous  enjoyment ;  und  that,  according  to  their 
firm  conrictiou,  tbo  Spiritual  in  theui  exists  only  for  tho 
purpose  of  nursing  and  tending  on  tlio  Animal.  Who 
shall  dispute  their  self-knowledge,  or  attempt  to  gninitny 
ihem  ID  tbat  which  they  must  know  best  of  all,  and 
which,  in  truth,  only  they  theniielves  can  know  f 

Man,  un  the  second  Htandpoint  from  which  the  World 
may  be  viewed.  Is  himself  the  Law,  we  said ; — a  livinjf, 
BcIf-consciouB,  Bolf-attached  I^w, — or  an  affection  of  Law. 
But  the  afTuction  of  Law,  as  Law,  and  in  this  form,  is, 
as  I  call  upon  you  to  perceive,  an  abeoluto  command,  an 
un  conditional  obligation,  a  Cat«gorical  Imperative ;  whicb, 


ou  account  of  this  very  categorical  D&ture  of  ita  forin, 
wliolly  rejocts  all  love  or  even  inclination  towards  the 
tLiiig  cuinmaudud.  llahall  by,  thai  is  all : — eimply  it  siiall. 
If  tliuu  woutilst  do  it,  lliert  wuulii  be  no  need  uf  the  shaii; 
it  would  come  too  late,  autl  would  be  rejected;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  as  surely  as  tliou,  on  thy  part,  oheyest  the  sJiall, 
and  canst  so  obey,  so  Niirely  dost  thoii  not  rct'lt;  volition  Is 
BUpeidiious,  inclination  nml  lore  are  exjiressly  laiil  aside. 

Now,  i^oulil  man  wholly  resign  liiniselfwith  his  eutiro 
IaU  I'j  tLis.a£re<:Liou  of  Law,  Uii;i'ii  nuulJ  then  be  for 
biii»-~iLot)nij;;  licyond  this  cold  and  rigid,  commouduiaut; 
ami,  with  lejjRii!  to  hia  view  of  hiniHelf  and  of  tho  World, 
the  abauiuttjly  uninterested  judgment  whether  a  tiling 
be  in  accordance  wilb  llie  Law  or  not ; — wholly  exclud- 
ing all  {lersotial  iucUiiation  u.ud  every  tBought  ofit  being 
agre<"able  or  disagreeable;  a*  indeed  16  actually  the  cnse 
where  men  give  thcmsc-lveK  up  to  thia  afl'eclion.  Such 
nil  one.  notivithi^tanding  his  strict  accc))taiicc  of  the 
Law.  might  yet  declare  that  he  did  not,  and  would  not, 
act  in  accordance  with  it,  without  anything  like  remors« 
or  displeasure  with  himsolf;  and  indeed  with  the  same 
cooliiosfi  with  which  he  might  acknowledge  that  some 
thousand  years  before  his  birth,  and  in  a,  remote  quarter 
of  the  world,  some  other  person  had  not  perroriind  tlie 
ohligatiou  Imposed  upon  him.  But,  in  actiuil  lilV.  ilii^ 
affectiuu  IK  usually  conjoined  wilh  au  iuteresb  iu  our- 
seTvea  and  our  own  personality;  which  latter  intereet  theu 
asBumee  the  nature  of  the  first  affection,  and  becomes 
modilied  thereby;  so  that  the  view  we  take  of  ourselves, 
while  it  remaiua  indeed  a  mere  judgment,  which  it  must 
be  in  virtue  of  the  first  affection,  ii  yet  uwt  wholly  an 
uninterested  Judgment; — we  are  constrained  to  despise 
ourselves  if  ne  do  not  walk  according  to  the  Law,  and 
we  ure  free  from  this  eelf-contcnipt  if  wo  act  in  har- 
mony with  it;  and  we  would  much  rather  find  ourfielves 
in  the  latter  puttitiou  than  in  the  former. 
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The  interest  wliich  man  feels  in  himself,  we  aaitl,  ib 
svalloired  up  iu  tliis  affection  uf  Law,  He  desires  only 
Dot  to  he  CQUstraiiicd  bo  despise  liitnself  befoie  the  tribunal 
of  th«  Lavr.  Not  tiO  <(ecpi6«  himself,  I  say, — negatively; 
ho  cannot  8e«k  to  rwpect  himaelf, — positively.  Where- 
€ver  positive  sclf-rcspect  is  spoken  of.  it  is  only,  and  can 
only  he,  the  absence  of  self-contempt  tliat  iit  meant  For 
the  judgment  of  which  we  here  speak  ia  founded  Bnlcly 
on  the  Law.  whicli  is  absolute,  and  assumes  jurisdiction 
orer  the  whole  of  humanity.  There  in  no  third  course: 
— eilhei  man  is  pot  in  harmony  wilHi  the  Law,..ainl  than 
]io  mU8t  despise  himself;  or  he  is  In  1i.-iiidiou>-.  isitL-it, 
ag^^thea  he  ba<B  uothin^'  to  al)<.:,'t-  A^im  •  himself; — but, 
in  his  fuffilment'of  the  Law,  he  can  by  no  means  trans- 
eend  it«  requirements  iu  aught,  and  do  something  beyond 
what  ha  is  bound  to  do,  which  would  thus  he  dune  without 
commandment,  and  hetice  Ik?  a  free  and  roluntary  act ; — 
and  therefore  he  can  never  positively  respect  himself, 
nor  honour  himself  as  something  excellent. 

The  ioterest  which  man  feels  in  himself  is  swallowed  up 
ill  J}ie  aflfectiou  of  Law;  tins  atiectioii  aniVHtg  Rll'  Ipgllha- 
tioD.  all  love,  ima  aii  atnre.  There  is  but  one  uimg  necd- 
fuLtoJjim — ttot-todwpOT  himwlfi  berond  this  h«.jniik, 
uothipg,  ueeds  nothing,  mid  can  usi>  uothiug.  In  that  oii« 
va&t  of  his  uature,  ht)w._vii-,  hu  is  depeudenl  on  himself 
alon«;  for  an  Ahsoluto  Law,  by  which  man-w-whoHy 
enoompassed,  must  necessarily  rv|irf'iPti'.  bim  as  uMflp  'y 
free.  By  means  of  this  concifitu  n  hr  is  imw  il 
above  all  love,  desire,  and  want,  and  thus  above  all  that  is 
esLernal  to  hiui  and  that  does  not  depend  on  himself; 
iteediug  nothing  but  himself;  and  thus,  by  the  extinction 
of  everything  in  him  that  was  dependent,  himself  truly  in- 
dependent, exalted  aliove  all  things,  and  like  the  blessed 
Gods.  It  is  only  unsatisfied  wants  that  produce  un- 
happineM ;  re<iiiire  then  nothing  but  that  which  thoa 
thyself  canst  secure, — (thou  caust,   however,   make  sure 
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oaly  of  tbid,  that  tbou  ehnlt  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
thyself), — and  thou  art  for  ever  iuacceeaiWe  to  iinhappi- 
new.  Th(^hast^iJo  iieed_of  AujLtlims  Leyontl  thyself; 
• — nqt^  even_ofj»  _  Qoj. — for  _thou  _  art_thme    ownGod, 


thiwe  own  aalvatioD.  and  tbipe  own  Redeemer. 

No  one  who  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  amount  of  his- 
torical knowledge  which  every  educated  man  is  presumed 
to  posBcsB,  cau  have  faded  tu  perceive  that  I  have  uov 
set  forth  the  mode  of  ttiMtgh^^culiar  to  that  celebrated 
system  -^f  antiquity-Hgtoidyiu-^  A  venerable  picture  of 
this  mode  of  thnuglit  is  the  reprcsentatioD,  made  by  an 
aucienl  poet,  of  the  mythical  Prometltoua,  who,  iu  the 
consciouaneas  of  hU  own  juat  and  good  daed,  laughs  at 
the  Thunderer  seated  above  tlie  clouds,  and  at  all  the 
torments  heapc^d  upon  Wis  head  by  the  relontlese  God; 
and  who.  with  undaunted  courage,  sees  a  world  cra«hiiig 
around  him  into  ruins,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
our  own  poets,  thus  addresses  Zeus: — 

"  Hcicj  I  eit,— rorioiiit;  moD 
Afler  njji  imngc; 
A  rai^e  tlikt,  liko  me, 
Shftll  BuOvr,  w««p, 
Etyoy  ftTiiI  rejoioo, — 
And  ilMploc  ibsc,  Zcu>  T 
AbUo."' 

You  bttvQ  BaflSelsntly  underrtood  that  to  U8  this  mode. 

/ti(    thnil|»li>.  ^tanda    PS^y     "P""    "''*   ""^""^    fp-aila    in.  ±Ki>_ 

posbihie  views  of  the  Wurhl,  and  is  only  the  first  and 
lowest  form  of  t.lm  hiylier  Spiritual  tjife.  You  have 
already,  in  our  fm-mer  Itcture,  r-">reived  indications  of  a 
far  more  earnest  JiiiJ  perfect  Life,  which  shall  W  further 
developed  in  the  succtediiig  lectures.  Yet  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  surremler  this  mode  of  thought,  which  is  in- 
deed worthy  of  all  honour,  to  the  fashionable  acorn  of 
spiritual  perrersioEi,  nor  even  to  leave  a  single  lurking- 
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place  oi)en  to  sucli  perversion.      With    tbis  view  I  adt! 
the  foIlowiDg. 

It  is  unquestioDa.bIy  true  that  tliia  mode  of  tliouglit 
«aa  amrc  ftt  the  adiniieiou  of  a  Ckid  ouly  tlirougb  in- 
coDsefiueutiality ;  and  that,  wherever  it  i«  consistent, 
aJtliotigb  it  may  at  times  ninlte  use  of  Ihe  conception  of 
a  God, — pcrLaps  for  tlie  theort^tical  explanation  of  Nature, 
tut  assuredly  never  for  its  own  practical  need  of  sucli 
a  conception, — yet  it  needs  no  God  for  its  own  heart, 
reverences  none,  and  is  indeed  ita  own  Got].  But  wliat 
sort  of  God  ii  that  which  it  rejects?  It  la  no  other, 
and  can  be  no  other — because  on  thia  standpoint  do 
0tb«r  is  possible — than  the  arbitrary  distributor  of  sen- 
fiuoiis  well-being,  whom  wo  have  already  described,  whose 
favour  must  be  aaniired  by  ineani;  of  some  expedient; — 
even  if  tliat  expeilieiiL  be  a  behaviour  in  acccmlanre  with 
the  Law,  it  is  still  biit  an  expedient  This  God,  so  con- 
stituted, is  rightly  rejected  ;  he  ought  to  be  rejected,  for 
he  !s  not  God;  and  the  higher  view  of  the  World  never 
again  accupts  Gml  in  this  shape,  ajt  we,  in  tho  [iropcr 
place,  shall  elearly  sec.  §toici&in  does  not  reject  the 
truth,  but  only  the  Ho;  it  does  not  attain  to  the  truth, 
ftut  TomJifOB,  wiih  irelation  to  it,  only  m  a  negative  poai- 
tiou  i — this  is  its  defect. 

Thus  also,  the  delusion  of  a  certain  Hystem  that  calls 
itaslf  Christian, —til at  sensnoua  deaire  is  sanctifie«l  by 
means  of  Christianity,  and  ita  aatiBfaclion  entnisted  to  a 
God,  and  that  it  has  discovered  the  secret  that  It  may 
serve  this  God  even  by  indulgence  of  tbiM  desire ; — this 
delusion  too,  I  say.  remains  an  error.  The  happiness 
which  the  Ksii^nous  man  seeks  is  irrevocably  separated 
from  the  BIcsaodnosK  which  Religion — docs  not  indeed 
promise,  but — imniedintely  ja«se»t<,  by  the  gulf  of  sub> 
jection  to  a  Sacred  Law  before  which  all  desire  grows 
dumb; — separated,  not  in  degree,  but  in  ita  vary  nature. 
And  thus  do  those  who,  a^  philosophers,  teach  this  same 


doctrme,  and  who  in  the  moet  animated  appeals  seek 
cOQviuce  us  that,  by  our  demaads,  we  would  destroy  th«  i 
esseQtial  character  qf  human  nature,  and  tear  its  very 
heart  from  it»  body,  besides  their  fitting  despicableueu 
mukt'  themselves  also  ridiculoua.  So  aleo  those  beauz- 
esprits,  -who  raiae  an  outcry  about  the  extirpatiou  of  lov« 
by  means  of  Stoicism — meaning  by  this  love,  not  the 
flame  of  Divine  Love,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak, 
but  OTiiy  inere  eartbly  love  ani  desire — and  who  boliuve 
that,  since  a  child  who  innocently  oxtende  its  UtUe  bands 
tuvvarjs  an  offered  dainty  iit  a  touching  and  therefore  a 
pltaalug  spectacle,  so  may  the  grown  man,  who  buliavcs  in 
likv  manner,  demand  the  moral  approval  of  the  earnest 
censor,  and  that  whatever  is  capable  of  aSbrding  the  be- 
holder a  pleasing  ecsthetical  upectacle  is,  on  that  account, 

in  itself  noble  and  good, these,  I  say,  are  lost  in  the 

inoBt  singular  confuuiou  of  ideas. 

Thus  much  bad  I  to  say,  with  reference  to  Well-Being, 
regarding  the  Hecond  itandpoiut  from  which  the  World 
may  be  viewed  by  man;  which,  in  thin  respect,  is  only 
negative, — mere  Apathy  ;  and  I  desired  to  set  forth  thi« 
slrictly  and  clearly,  in  order,  by  mean*  of  this  Apathy,  na 
the  middle  utate,  to  distiugui&b  the  Vulgar  from  the  Holy, 
and  to  aet  up  an  insurmountable  wall  ofeeparation  be- 
tween them.  Wherein  this  Apathy  is  limited,  and  how  it 
thereby  becomes  au  impulse  towards  the  development  of 
a  Higher  Life  in  the  Divine  Love  ; — of  this  we  shall  speak 
in  our  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  Vm. 


EXPOSITION  OF   FORM   A3  TIIE  IINIYEKSAL  CONHtTION 

OF   EXISTENCE; — I'SEEDOM  AND   INDEPENDENCE 

OF  TOE  EGO; — CATEGORICAL  IMPEltATIVEf — 

PASSAGE   TO    TIIE    UlGiiER    MOtLVLITX. 


TnE  entire  purpose  aad  import  of  these  Lectures  may  t>e 
thus  Wiefly  stated : — to  give  a  descriptiou  of  tlie  Que, 
True,  and  therefore  Blessed  Life.  'Every  good  descnptioo, 
however,  ought  to  ha  genetic,  and  gnultitdly  Diifold  the 
toattsr  descrihed  hufore  the  eyes  of  the  lieholdcra  The 
true  Spiritual  Life  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  a  ge- 
uetic  description  ;  for  it  develops  itself,  aa  ire  eaid  before, 
— figuratively,  as  it  theu  iteeined,  but,  as  it  uuiv  ap])vant, 
with  very  literal  earnestueu, — tliiii  Life  dorelupa  itself 
as  a  rule  oaly  gradually,  having  its  scrcral  datcrminate 
_jtaU0ltl;.  As  tlieBc  statioui  of  the  Spiritual  Lifu,  we 
have  recognized  five  chief  staudpotuts  iu  uiau*s  poosible 
view  of  the  World ;  and  throiiyh  ihese  wo  have  traced 
the  asceut  of  Life,  at  first  ia  a  mere  cold  and  uninter- 
ested survey  ; — but  iu  the  preceding  teeture  we  have,  lu 
place  of  iUia  merely  iutfiUuctuol  view,  token  coguiauice 
of  its  afiections,  iU  love,  and  its  self-enjojrroent;  and 
thereby  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  CDupleted  the  Jorm 
of  Life.    This  Ufe,  thus  defiucd,   we   have  followed,  iu 
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our  last  lecture,  tlirougli  tbe  couditiutis  of  Nullity,  of  mere 
Seuauous  Ewjoymeut,  and  of  strict  Lfegalitj*  or  liariuwiiy 
with  an  assumed  Law, 

As  such  a  description  of  the  Spiritual  Life  aae^nda  to 
its  higlier  farms,  it  becomes,  for  obvioiie  ruaaouB,  more 
obscure  and  uuiDtetligiblu  to  a  majority  of  a  degeimrate 
age,  because  it  now  eaters  upon  regJonH  whicli  are  foreigu 
to  aiicU  au  age, — uut  known  to  it,  eith^  by  its  own 
spiritiLiI  esperienca,  or  even  by  hearsay.  Thus  it  W- 
coiucs  tlio  liiity  of  tluoRo  w1io  uiuVirtake  to  speak  of  such 
BubjectB,  if  they  must  resign  the  liope  of  bein^  positively 
understood  by  all  men,  at  least  to,  guard  cnrefully  ngainet 
tlieniselves  giving  occasion  for  any  inisconGeption ;  nnd, 
if  they  cannot  bring  home  the  truth  to  all,  yet  to  take 
care  tliat  no  one,  through  their  fault,  is  led  to  receive 
aiij'thing  false? ;  and  a,t  It^ast  so  to  equip  iiud  prepare 
those  wlio  possess  tlie  power  of  fully  compreb ending  their 
instructions,  that  these  bIio.)!  b«  able,  each  in  his  oivci 
circle,  to  yivu  au  account  of  the  truth,  and  to  correct  the 
miaapprehetiBioos  of  others.  This  consideration  has  de- 
termined me  to  doffoto  a  portion  of  this  lecture  to  a  pro- 
found and  Kxh.iuativo  expo&ilion  of  tliu  iiiatt&r  wbicli,  in 
our  last  lecture,  we  brought  to  it«  culmiuating  point, 
and  bftre  xtill  to  treat  of  in  this. 

Those  among  you  who  are  already  initiated  into  spec- 
ulative science  shalt,  on  thi^  occasion,  be  introduced  into 
the  organic  central-point  of  all  speculation,  in  eiicli  a 
matiner  as,  tu  my  knowledge,  hciS  never  and  nowhere 
beea  attempted  before.  The  others,  who  either  are  un- 
able, or  do  not  desire,  to  philosopliizo  with  in,  may  at 
least  avail  thuiuetjives  uf  the  opportunity  thus  prtBcnt- 
ed  to  them  of  listening  to  a  strictly  philosophical  de- 
monstration, in  order  to  acquire  a  general  conception  of 
the  ntatter,  and  to  be  convinced  that,  whcu  rightly  cuu- 
duoted,  it  is  by  no  means  so  strange  and  artificial  a 
thing  as  is  commoQly  supposed,  but  proceeds  in  a  quite 
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simple  and  natural  maDn«r,  aud  requires  io  tlie  atudent 
uotliing  more  tliao  tjio  power  of  sustaiufrd.  attcntrloD. 
Nevertheless  it  niti  I>a  Deceeearj  that  even  tliey  ntin  ))b- 
long  to  thia  Utter  «laaa  should  apprehend  what  ie  now  to 
be  said,  historically  at  least,  because  before  the  conchisioD 
of  the  lecture  we  aliall  come  to  BoinethiLg  which  all  will 
wish  to  underetand,  but  which  cannot  he  understood  un- 
less tlio  first  part  hag  been  at  least  hiatnricslly  appro* 
handed,  and  assumed  a*  a  possible  hypothesis. 
V^  have  aeen  p^y^  ^n^Piy^r^r^  - — ti^tt  itaing  (^f^yi)  ■*■■ 

absolutely  ; — that  it  has  never  arisen  nor  become,  nor  has 
anything  in  it  ever  arisen  or  become.  But  further,  this 
Being  is  also  outgardly  prenftnt,  'j{-\^**, — as  may  be  dis- 
oovered  and  perceived,  hnt  not  genetically  understood ; 
and  after  it  has  been  thua  discovered  and  perceived  as 
«Z"isting  there  present,  than  it  may  also  be  understood 
that  this  Ex-isteuce  (Dasryn)  has  likewise  not  arisen 
nor  become,  hut  is  founded  in  the  inward  nectiaaity  of 
Being  (8eyn)  itself,  and  is,  through  it,  absolutely  deter- 
mined. By  meana  of  ita  0\\in  (•■^-'"'"■fj,  J*"*'  '"  'lli?T  K«- 
istcncc.  Bcmg  noTT  !*■"'''■'"''<  <  i.^m.'i/iinii.afle  ■  ^n.4  that  a 
Consciousness  separated  and  broken  up  into  a  cnanifold 
variety  of  Forms: — and  this  may,  in  like  manner,  be  seen 
aud  uudersluud  as  the  necessary  re^iult  of  Ex-istcnce. 
In  nrdi^r   ihijl  Tfa   may  nnf,  hiTf  mntliintly  tn    rriirntr 

thejumn;  flcdfia.of  ironia._wc  jshall  now  compreht'::'  If-r 

lhft.i«Llli  /orW-Cl[ei;^lijillg  tlii>t.  ■^ff■^'■!l*'■^  to  l^iii^-  ii.  :  jL.- 
tc^QDce  of  Ex-istence; — ••■}.  i  !i  >  i  Foun.  ahall  h«Hee- 
forward  Mgnify  nil  tint  na  hitvt  aiitf^y  iifiii  co  l*e  the 
■jippORSftry  riMinlt'.  r.t  K«.Ufftp«vj.  ^  may  here  mention,  for 
thc  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  enter  with  us  into  the 
Ktrictly  philosophical  view  of  our  subject,  that  this  is'the 
case  with  all  phi toaophical  terminolog)'; — its  expressions 
are  only  abbreviations  of  speech,  employed  to  recall  to 
mind  briefly  something  which  haa  l>een  previously  appre« 
heuded  iu  immediate  contemplatiou;  and  to  him  who  has 


' 


□ot  Ijeeu  a  partaker  in  this  immediate  contoinplatiau,  buH 
to  Vun  alone,  tbey  are  emptj,  unmeaning,  formulae.) 

TliuB  we  Iiave  tbcsa  two  elements : — Being,  as  it  is  ^ 
essentially- and  in  itself, —  and  Form,  which  ih  assumed  ■ 
by  the  former  in  consoquenco  of  its  Ex-istence.  But  how 
have  we  ezpressed  oiiraelves  ?  Wliat  is  it  thnt.  assumes 
a  Form  1  Answer: — Being,  as  it  is  in  itself,  Tcithoiit  any 
chanso  whatever  of  its  inward  Essential  Nature : — this 
must  he  home  in  mind.  But  what  then  is  there  in 
Ex-islence  ?  Answer : — Nothing  else  than  the  One, 
Ktenial  and  Unchangeable  Being,  besides  which  there 
C1U  htt  uothiug.  Again  : — Mar  this  Eternal  Bviiig  ex-ist 
otherwise  than  in  this  precise  Form  ?  How  weru  that 
poHgihle,  since  thin  Form  is  oothiDg  else  than  Ex-i»tunce 
itself;  and  conscquontly  the  assertion,  that  Being  could 
tiao  ex-iat  in  another  Form,  would  be  eqiitvalcnt  to 
saying,  that  Being  could  ox-iat,  and  yet  not  ex-ist? 
Let  us  call  Being  A,  and  Form, — I  mean  universal  ^ 
Fopn,  apprehended  in  its  unity. — B  : — then  ^eal  Ex- 
iafnea  jhAxB  and  JixA,— or  A  as  determined  by B, 
and  the  reverseT^  Diff.rmirityJ^ .  1  aay  emp1iat.ieaIly,~~Ho" 
that  your  thoughtG  may  now  proceed,  not  from  one  of 
the  extremes,  hut  from  the  eentral-poiut ;  and  you  may 
thus  understand,  that  in  Reality  both  these  elements  are 
united,  and  reciprocally  inteqi«netrated  hy  each  other, 
eo  that  in  Reality,  aud  indeed  without  the  annihilation 
of  Iho  Bcality  f>f  Etistence,  they  can  never  again  he 
eenarated.  This  is  the  point  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends; this  is  the  organic  central-point  of  all  Specula- 
tion ;  and  ht-  who  thoroughly  penetrates  to  this,  haa 
attained  perfect  light. 

To  make  this  yet  stronger: — God  himself,  that  is,  the 
EesoutinI  Nature  of  the  AbRoIutc,  which  is  separated 
from  his  outward  Ex-istence  only  by  our  limited  com]>re- 
hendou,  cannot  throw  off  this  abtiolnte  blending  of  Es- 
MQOC  with  Form;  for  even  bis  Ei-istcnce,   which  only 
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to  tho  first  merely  phenomcDal  glance  aeems  continifcut 
aud  phenomenal,  ts  yet  to  true  Thought,  trhiph  is  tlic  f»n!y 
decisive  criterion,  not  contingent,— but,  since  it  is,  aud 
otherwise  could  not  he,  it  wwl  he  a  ne<x9savy  result  of  hit 
inward  Essential  NntuTt.  Bj  reasoa  therefore  of  God's  Eft* 
sential  Nature  itself,  this  Essential  Nature  is  inseparably 
honnd  up  with  Form,  aud  bos  of  itself  cntcKnl  into  Form  ; 
which  to  thone  who  are  able  to  comprcheml  it,  Lhoroogfaly 
solves  the  higlicsl  difficulty  of  Speculation  whioli  ht\B  ex- 
isted from  tb«  beginning  of  the  world  down  t-o  the  prewut 
day,  and  confirms  our  previous  c<iniinenlary  on  thu  words 
of  John  : — "  In  the  b^gioning,— ahsohitely  indepeudeul  of 
all  tposaibility  pl.,oppntlt»m.  ^'"  -"  "p*"^  ■~»'*ti  Mp^jiy^, 

ganCT.  and  fti«.r.»fnT^  »f  jlII  Time 


ed  on  the  i  award 

nftCCMltv  nf  t.hft  TAnlnt,   NiLtiirw   Jbwlf— wm  j-'onp  >—^- 

t    II..-  r -..Jih''   frdi']!    til."    -    ■    -     '   .'1<ii<tnnt- 


itsvvery  Ex-; 


^lelenm- 

'<^nii  was 


GmI  maiiifiiieU'l  lir.j-.ili   i:.  li.  t-v^'n  :ih  he  is  in 


Jlfttc   cliar.-i 

it.s..-ir<;.i.i ; 

Uiiustlf."  ~ 

Fur  t\ani]ily  : — Ono  portiou  of  Form  wm  the  infiniiely 
progreKnire  and  continuous  raauifestatiou  and  characteri- 
xation  of  Being,  which  in  ifw^/'e  tern  ally  reunins  the  same, 
^  A.  I  ask  yuu,  that  you  uiny  Ii«rehy  test  your  know* 
ledgo  of  the  subject: — Id  this  Infiitito  filauifeatatioii  nud 
chnract^rizatioD,  what  is  the  real  and  ncti\-e  princi|^6 
that  ie  innnifested  and  cbaracterized  X  Is  it  Form  1  Tbis, 
111  ittelf,  is  nothing.  No :  \l  is  the  Absolute  Renlity  =  A, 
that  manifestH  itiself  as  it  eesentially  is ; — manifests  itself, 
I  say,  according  to  th«  law  of  an  Infinity.  Nothing  does 
not  manifest  itself; — ^but  the  Essential  Divine  Nature 
manifests  itself. 

Out  of  this  Iiirinily.  take,  wherever  you  will,  tlie  sub- 
stance of  any  one  particular  moment  This  suhatanco. 
Jot  it  be  undemtood,  is  wholly  dfitflmiincd ;  it  is  that  which 
it  is,  and  nolbitig  elae.   I  ask  : — Whorcfore  is  it  that  which 
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ii  ia.  aud  hy  what  has  it  le«D  thus  determined  t  You  can 
give  no  ansmer  but  tliio  : — By  twu  facturs; — in  the  first 
place,  because  ttie  Absolute,  ia  it«  Essouttal  Nature^  is 
as  it  is  1  £iiid,  in  tba  second  place,  because  tbis  same  Abstw 
lute  Hows  forth  in  an  Infinite  Manifestation.  After  deduct- 
iug  that  eletnent  oftlie  fiubataoce  of  tlie  inoinent  which 
proceeds  from  the  Essentia!  Nature  of  the  Absohite,  what 
remains  in  this  moment — i.  e.  that  in  it  which  is  purely 
and  simply  ManifeHtalion — is  that  wbicb  especially  ha- 
longs  to  this  moment  out  of  the  inSnite  multiplicity  of 
Form. 

We  have  said  that  thia  ioliuite  dlvieibility  is  the  one 
portion  of  Form  i  and  wo  made  use  of  this  portion  *a  on 
example,  in  order  thereby  to  make  our  fundftraenlal  prin- 
ciple more  distiuot.  For  our  present  purpose,  however, 
w«  r«ijuire  the  second  iwrlion  of  Form,  to  which  we  must 
also  apply  th»  fundamental  principle  we  liave  laid  down, 
aud  tvliicb  is  now,  we  hope,  undcmtuud; — to  whicli  end  I 
must  again  lay  claim  to  your  atteutioo. 

Tbia  second  portion  of  Form  is  a  division  into_fivo  col- 
lateral— hut  as  dominant  points  reciprocally  eicluaiTe — 
standpoints  in  the  riew  of  Reality.  Collateral,  but  as 
dominant  points  reciprocally  exclusive : — it  is  of  im- 
portance that  tbia  should  here  be  borne  in  mind.  We 
bave  already  proved  this  almve ;  and  indeed  it  is  imme- 
diately evident  at  the  first  glance.  Once  more  then: — 
Wbat  is  it  that  is  divided  in  this  new  division  *!  Obvi- 
ously the  Absolute,  as  it  is  in  itself; — the  same  Abso- 
lute which,  in  the  same  unity  and  completcuesa  of  Form, 
divides  it-self  likewise  to  Inlinity.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  how  are  tlicso  point*  presented  to  «s : — 
arv  they  preseiit«d  as  actual,  like  tlio  eotiro  Inliaity  that 
tlowa  through  Time  ?  No,  for  they  reciprotially  exclude 
each  other,  as  dominant,  in  one  and  the  same  moment 
of  Time;  and  hence,  in  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  all 
momenta  of  Time  by  any  one  of  them,  tbcy  are  all  »a- 
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sumcd  only  as  ei^ually  poanhle ;  and  Being  appears,  in 
relation  txi  each  of  them  inilividuallj,  not  aa  neccmarilj 
to  be  so  understood,  nor  as  actually  so  understood,  but 
only  OS  possibly  to  be  so  uDdcrstood.  Sp«cially  : — Does 
then  tlio  Oiifi  Being,  wliicli  is  ind««i  irrevocably  brukcn 
up  into  tm  Infinite  Time,  itHelf  assuqio  tbis  first  m*do, 
or  tliis  ecoond  mode,  and  so  on  T  OertAinty  not: — this 
Boiug  18,  in  and  tbrougb  itself,  perfectly  uudetermitied 
and  nholly  iudifTerent  with  regard  to  thes«  uiodes  of  iu 
acceptation.  In  this  relatiou.  Reality  proceeds  only  the  - 
length  of  PoMibility,  uot  further.  It  thus  assumes,  by 
means  of  it«  £x-iiitcucc,  the  existence  of  a  Freedom 
and  Independence  in  Uio  mode  of  its  acceptation,  or  in 
the  way  in  >vliicU  it  is  loflected,  wholly  iudepeudent  of 
ittolf  in  its  innard  EsseuLial  Mature.  And  now  to  ex< 
prCRs  the  same  thing  more  sttictly : — The  Absolute 
Beiug,  in  thi-i  iis  Ex-istLirri_>,  ri^^.'uda  ilselt  AA-tlus~JV1>- 
solntp  Ft>'«'ilom  aiid  Iiidcjiumlciict^  in  the  mode  of,  its 
ow:i  ^  latioD,  and   as  this    Independence  of  its   oiru 

inward  Buiug ; — it  does  uot  create  a  Frcedoni  extfrn-il 
to  itself,  but  il  is  ilsoif,  in  this  portion  of  F'lnn.  iK  piv'i 
Frcodom  external  to  itsvlfi  -aui  ip  tiiis  rcsjicd,  tij.  -■  I' 
in  its  £x-i8t«nce  is  separated  from  tbu  aolT  iu.  ilA-JLin^', 
and  is  projectod,  &s  it  were,  out  of  itsolf,  in  order  to  re- 
turn again  to  ttaulf  as  il  liviug  Ex-iateuce.  Now,  the  uni- 
vTreST  form  of  Befluxino  is  Ego; — hence  we  have  hero 
a  free  and  independent  Ego; — ur,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  Il^o,  and  that  which  alone  is  an  K,go,  a  fre« 
and  iudepcndent  Ego.  belongs  to  Absolute  Fonu=/},  anil 
is  tlie  peculiar  orgauic  central-point  of  the  Absolute 
Form  of  Absolute  Boingi— since  eren  tbat  diviaion  into 
an  lufinito  U&oifold  whicb  w«  placed  by  the  side  of  this 
second  portion  of  Form,  is,  according  to  our  owu  deduc- 
tion, fouuded  upon  the  iudepeudeuco  of  the  Form  of 
ReHexion ;  and,  according  to  the  above  remarks,  is  ib- 
aeparabte  frum  tbu  inward  necessity  of  the  Divine  Na- 
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ture,  ao  that  it  «anaot  h&  cast  off  even  by  God  Ikiiii««lf. 

Ik  is  eouremeut,  ID  pKming,  to  note  the  following  pnii> 

ciples  : — iX.)  Freedom.  ccrt^plY  and  truly  exiatB.  and  is  Jt^ 

diateljf  repl-  for  in  it  lUalitv  proceeds  oqIj  tbe  length  of 
'^'WiUlP'V^^  Til*  paradox  appareutlj  coutained  in  this 
latter  priuciple  will  he  solvtd  of  itself  as  we  proceed  in 
our  inquiry.  (2.yFre«doru,  iu  Time,  auJ  as  au  iodo- 
peaduut,  a^lf-dotcrmmmg  riiTHl uitpt  of  TTniC.  oxistB  only 
in^rfj^^^Qn  to  tha  five  gtondpomts  of  fepiriiual  UST 
wl(ieh  we  liftva  aat  tot^f  *od  only  in  so  far  as  it  arisos 

OUV  pr^iriesc"  Tint    It    Hfmii  ypt.   mria*.  rtiifjirifl    ^]j«f.   Bra- 

fitttl  iliuiaju^i, — flit-  Lcjond  that  there  ia  nothiug  but  the 
iawardly  detenoiued  Abaulute  Being,  in  the  Hkcvviiitf  un- 
cliangeablj  determined  Form  of  lufinily  and  of  Time 
iiuuiediatfilj'  £.L1qi]  by  Beality  itself; — nor  does  it  exist 
vrithiu  that  divisiou,  the  Ego  being  then  estabtijilied  io 
one  of  these  points, —  for,  lier©  again,  there  ia  nothiog 
but  strict  nectiSBity  aud  eerjueuce  from  pnaciple. 

Tbi»  iu  pasRiug,  on  account  of  its  itaportancc  in  an- 
other connexion,  aud  also  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  well  understood.  Not  however  in  passing,  but  as 
belonging  eeseutially  to  our  present  subject,  we  add  the 
following, to  which  I  must  anew  demand  your  attention: 
— fl.)  Sitjffl  {||iic  Tti.1^p^i.^f}|)P.t^ud  Fieedoiii  of  the  Ego 
belongg  to  its  eBseiitial  Being,  and  all  iieing  has  its 
AJTprtirin  {Afoii}  in  tJoHMiwisDBBB.  there  must  "HeceB;- 
tanly  eiist,  ia  bo  far  as  there  is  an  immediate  Uon- 
gci(tumeM  of  personal,  individual  Freedom,  an  Attection 
for  such  KUependence.  tbe  Xove  of  it,  and  consequent 
E^Th  In  H.  fn~BO"far'as  there  is  such  an  immediats 
Cont;cii>iiKtieEH  of  pereoiial,  individual  Freedom,  I  Bay : 
for  (2.) — and  this  is  the  chief  object  of  our  whole  in- 
quiry, aiul  tlic  true  end  of  all  that  has  gone  before, — 
and  therefore  I  beg  of  you  to  note  it  well, — thi«  Free- 
dom  aud  ludcpendeuce  is  nothing  but  the  mere  poantn- 


litff  of  tliff  fitRM(!pf>tnt  ftUrffa ;  this  powibiHty,  liowovcT, 
timited  to  tlie  five  modaa  already  pointed  out,  and  lieuee, 
if  any  one  h&s  completed  the  comprelieDsion  of  life 
according  to  this  scheme,  he  lias  at  the  same  time  com-/ 
pleted  the  round  of  possibility  and  paiwed  into  reality  7 
hs  has  expended  his  power  and  exhausted  his  estate  of 
Freedom, — there  is  in  the  root  of  his  Ex-istencc  no  more 
Freedom  reiQainiiif;  but  with  the  fielu^-oUEnMUwii 
there  also  netgamily-dSaftp^fcrt-Jiw  Afl*otioHrlhe  Lore, 
aojthe  Faith  in  tliin  FreoJom, — doubtless  to  give  place 
to  a  far  lioUer  Lot*  and  a  iftT'  more  bliss-giving  Faith. 
So  long  as  the  Kgo  has  yet  to  labour,  by  its  own  ori^iial 
aelf-actirity,  in  moulding  itself  to  the  perfect  Form  of 
Reality,  there  indeed  remains  in  it  the  impulse  towards 
such  self-activity,  the  unnatisfied  innputse,  as  a  salutary 
inipL-Uiiig  spur. — and  the  inttm&te  self-cousciousucss  of 
Frocdom,  vrhich  consciousaeBS,  in  this  position  of  the 
matter,  is  Absolutely  true  and  -without  delusion ; — bub 
when  this  self-disciplino  has  been  completed,  then  that 
consciouBQess,  nrbich  irould  now  cortninly  become  decep- 
tive, disappears;  and  hcuceforvrard  Kenlity  flows  forth 
befure  it  iu  the  sole  remaining  and  indestwclihle  Form  ^^ 
of  Infinity.  ^:^^^iB3L*^^ 

Thus, — and  T  tiftw  iminiiinre  this  result  as  what  JoaT^ 
be  uudetatood  hr  all,  and  not  bT  the  Bpeculative  portion  | 


tl»  oiw  hand,  and  the  aBaeww  of  anen  Attection  on  tbeL 
oBtw,  ar«  the  randamental  pointa  of  two  entirely  opia^ 
uty  modes  oTviewin;:  nri.T  gwfgyluu  ihe-'mwHTl,  |iiU<  wtiJcby 
I.  shftH  now  oiiiil»ine  nioni  stnctly  our  preyioua  fiyg^d  ^  \ 

t]'.\  ISI"ll. 


In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Prcaenca  of  the  Affection  for  pciaona),  individual  Freeiloni: 
— this  again  has  two  different  fonos, —  (you  will  (jbstrrc 
that  this  is  a  subordinate  division  in  the  fir»t  section  of 

ih 
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ilie  principal  dimioti) — the  lirst  aud  lower  of  whicli  I 
T.bii3  I'xplaiu  lu  you.  Tlia_EgQ._a^_tbe  sn^t''"'  '-'^  this 
Fic-e<lom.  is.  ns  jou  liiiow.  Reflexion.  This,  a^  jh.hi  also 
Etiow,  in  its  finst  fuuctioo,  I'orcis,  determmes,  and  cha- 
ractcrizcB  tlic  World.  Within  tbeee  forme,  and  in  tlie 
exercise  of  tliia  formatiTc  function,  tho  particular  Ego 
het©  to  ba  described  by  us  i«  a.  proper  and  indcpon-Ient 
Being;  «iid  this,  its  doterminato  Being,  it  on  thai  very 
account,  embraces  with  Love;  and  Uaia  ac(|uires  an  ini- 
pulBe  towards,  and    a  need  of,  tlnfi    determinate  Being. 

A(piif  I  Whnt  l-jnd  of  Bwng  in  tbiiij, ^firing  in  a.  deler- 

""'iftt-^  FtflTIl    "I"   'fff  Tiiffli       Mithnnrn   tlip~r^glt~gf  ^(^ 

%rin  ?  ^"iiin  itn  nr""-'"'""  '"  ''■''  "'tnipQiut  of  its  Frec- 

^"ff^  If  tlie  need  were  satisfied,  what  would  I*d  lllb 
rcRtilt  %  Enjoyment.  Whence  would  this  Enjoyment 
ariitG  1  From  a  certain  mnditication  of  its  Life  by  nioanft 
-*^  of  tho  World  which  it  hns  iUelf  forined,^that  is,  of  ihe 
objective,  divided,  and  manifold  World.  Herein  Ilea  ihe 
foufidfltign  of  tba  itanrnmne  Infiti^ict  oF  man,  flad  thia  If 
the  true  creator  of  the  World  of  Sensa  TliuA  lIilik  «., 
arla'ea  ITift  llMlm  and-TiCTtt-Df  a  feiltllfand  determinate 

t:m  of  our  Life — this  is  the  important  point,  the  cha- 
terietic  feature,  to  which  I  entreat  your  attention. — 
'  impulse  towards  Happiness  in  determinate,  and  by 
ana  of  determinate,  objects.  That  tlie  objective  deter- 
mtien  of  this  impulse  tnwnnls  Happiness  is  not  with^^ 
out  foundation,  but  rosts  upon  the  Reality  still  remaining 
in  this  Form  of  Independence,  is  understood  : — aa  also 
this,  that  since,  iu  this  Form  of  the  progressive  devel- 
"Pinf-tlti  iif  tllP  T^f'^Trr-tbftrq  ift'TTTl^  Itninf.prmrmHl  caUTSf! 
of 


langCt  the  Eiro  itself  likewise  unc^asui'i^lY  becoiuts 
ehfatgfld :  and,  on  that  account,  that  also  in  which  it  is 
wmh^)1p;(J  f^  p1«ce  ita  Hnippmesa  i;ifm.luAtlT  eh(wg»ff7-^n(J 
in  the  course  of  this  chanijtj  tno  iirst^obitjcts  of  desire 
•are  sot  aside,  and  others  take  their  place.  From  this 
absolute  uncertainty   respecting  the  particular  object  in 


LferruRE  vm. 

nVich  the  soarce  of  Happiness  is  to  be  fount],  a  coucep- 

tion  is  at  last  arrived  at,  in  tliis  respect  compkioly  empty 

and  iudefiuite, — j^ijt  ^In'rli  jf^  y^^^i.^^  ii.i^  f,..,iin.— ..>t-.|r/ f\^  ^^--^ 

diara<;teristic,  tliat  HftppJuen-r  in  tn  tiiiini  fii  ill  fTTrinf  de-' 

terminate  uLject: — the  coiicoptiou  of  a  Life  in  which  all 

our  wants,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  to  satisfied  upon 

the  spot,  an  absence  of  ail  grief,  all  ireariuesg,  aud  alt 

toil, — tlift  IplsriHs  ^(  *ihv  BUflgwl  Bul  thtt  ElvBJait  FteWs 

Hoavna  of  the  ordinary  Christiana  \\  t^uff  «*«]]■>  the 
TVnUiinTn  Bpd  rBrifprniiijii'^  arn  nmt^rriiil — The  second^^L^^ 
mode  of  tbe(^rMgnCj  af  the  Affection  for  yersonal,  Jn- 
■  liviihifl.1  TVftft^i;^  /LllH  Tti.l<*pi-T..?iiii:,tf  is  thn\.  Ill  ffliii;h  tha 
fct'liui:  and  love  of  tiiis  Fnaciium  is  uiily  [;i:iiL.-r.Ll,  ^^mj 
thcrtiforc  bore,  ernptj.  wri'^  f.^r....i  «.;tWf.>u  ».>y-^Lu;iiii»  ■ 
object  being  thereby  either  propoeod  or  striv&u  after 
This  pivee  the  atandpoJut  of  Leuality  described  at  Ihe 
end  of  the  last  lecture,  and  nhich,  recalling  its  h«ttcr 
known  name,  we  al«o  calletl  that  of  Stoicism.  Here 
man  regards  himself  a*  free,  in  general,  for  lie  assume? 
that  he  has  the  power  to  refuse  obedience  to  tliu  Law; 
be  consequently  separatee  himself  from,  and  places  biiU' 
iteir,  as  an  iudependeut  power,  over  against  the  Law,  or 
whatever  may  appear  to  him  aa  Law,  He  cannot  other- 
wise comprehend  and  regard  himself  than  as  one  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  J^w,  1 
said.  But,  according  to  his  likewiiie  necessacj'  view  of 
things,  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  Law  nnd  not  follow  his 
own  incliuatioti ;  ha  therefore  loses  all  claim  tu  Hap- 
piness, and,  if  his  professed  doctrine  be  actually  living 
within  him,  he  loses  also  the  need  of  HappiDcss,  and  of 
u  God  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  Happiness.  But 
thrvugb  that  first  supposition  uf  bis  ability  to  refuse 
obedieiKC,  there  also  arises  to  him,  for  the  6rst  time,  a 
Law ; — for  his  freedom,  bereft  of  inclioation,  13  now 
empty  and  without  aim.     He  must  odc«  wore  control  it ; 
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— and  coufitrainl  upou  Frecdoiu,  or  Law,  ii  one  and  the 
same  llilug,  H<>j]fH  it.  in  tmljf  ilmtiig-li  tliat  Faith  in 
P'ffifllp'",  "■'■i'-''  i^-ill  n^inams  afifT  t]jp  s^^ r;^pBfj|fr  ^t^inT 
'lli'f-1ili"ffi  tl"*^  '"^  ■""'"■■'  '^  '^■'^"  r^lliihlfl  for  Ijtiniyytf.  and 
gives  to  hU  view_of  trill-.  Rji«.litj  tba  form  of  a  Law. 

CotQpr«beud  this  profoundly,  aud  tberefore  fulfy  and 
clearly,  tUua : — ffL)  Tl^a  Divine  Jfatura  dooa  not  enter, 
whole  and  unJiyided^  into  theaa  reoiproaally  exoJmiv 
porr^  nf  Kre^qom.  Wi  it  antera  them  -narlJallv  only  :—  ' 
beyond  these  points,  however,  it  rereals  Itielf,  uncon- 
cealed hy  nny  veil  whatever  (every  8uch  veil  having  it« 
fouudatiou  only  in  llieite  points),  sucli  as  it  is  in  itsolf, — 
m  Bii  itifiiiifil"  prnjrnnnirr  rirTHnrmnnt--nnti  ^■^"'f>-filia" 
t.iuii--iii  (hi;  Kiirjii  <tf  i;t.LirTm],  jiro^rs.'iivc  Life  which  ie 
iuaupaittliv  fruiu  ita  pun;,  int«ruaL  Life.  This  etetbfll  "■ 
forth-flowing  of  the  Dlvina  Xifa  is  the  true,  innernniBt 
and  deepest  root  of  Kx-isteuce, — the,  abnolutely  iiidisso- 
Inble  union  of  Enaence  with  Form  which  we  have  relerred 
to  above.  This  !Oeiiig  oi  Juc-istence,  like  all  other  Boing, 
obviously  carries  with  it  the  Affection  of  itself;  it  is  the 
abiding,  etemnl,  aud  uucliangeAble  l^'Ul  of  the  AbKoIute 
Reality  thus  continuously  to  develop  itself,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  develop  itself,  f^-)  ^  I'jni;  as  any  Ego 
whatever  occupion  any  qdo  of  the  poiats  of  Freedom,  he  _ 
haa,  Rtilla  porso«.-d.  iiidividuftl  Being,  which  ia  a  partial 
aud^  imperfect  Eg-JBteoea  of  the  Divine  Ex-ifitence.  auJ" 
Uence  reiJly  a  iiflgfttion  of  BeJu^:  and  audi  nu  ilgo  lias 
aJBo  an  affection  for  this  Being,  aud  an  abiding  and 
unohangL-able  will  tn  maintain  this  his  Ex-isteuce.  This 
his  actual  will,  ever  present  with  bini,  is  hence  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  abiding  Affection  and  Will  of 
tlie  perfect  Divine  Ex-isteuce.  (3.)  Shauid_au_Ego, 
OCCUpyiuu;  tbij;  gtandpoint,  lift  pcvertheless  capable  of 
willin^f  in  mnformi.J.y  witU  tliot  Etcrna.1  WTlITyer  cbuld 
tUi'*  never  cmne  to  paaa  by  means  onis'ttfSRTfVffsSve 
will,  bub  this  Ego  must  first  miike  fli^  ftam^Twin  ],;;; 


i.-ii-SA'^j--* 


oyra   by  ihqhub  of  a  third    intervening  volition,  ueuallj 

rallci)  a  ffrf,prifii'n:^f/.i.i  ~y^  »Zj    ^y^j/        t<Wmni\yin    l^■1C   fntm 

fiUnds  the  voU-ry  of  Laur;  aud  be  Tiecumes  so  just  because 
he  stands  in  tljjs  caxe.  Since  lie  profusse^ — ami  tbis  i< 
the  peculiar  root  of  hts  wLoto  modv  of  thought,  and  tbftt 
wherebj  we  must  comprehend  him, — since  ho  professes 
that  he  is  also  able  to  refuse  obedience, —  which  (ttiuce 
we  have  nothing  to  do  hero  with  mere  physical  power, 
the  ilepenJeuco  of  which  upoo  will  ive  must  assume),  i« 
obviously  etiuiraleiit  to  paying  that  he  also  haa  it  in  his 
power  to  wiU  such  difiohodieDce, — to  which  ajtsertiuu,  as 
the  immediate  expression  of  his  self-consciousness,  we 
must  doubtless  accord  faith, — this  proresaion  is  etjuivalcnt 
to  saying  that  it  is  not  Lis  pretlomiiiaQt  aod  ever-preseot 
will  to  obey ;— for  who  can  act  contrary  to  his  own  will, 
and  who  can  think  in  opposition  to  his  own  cver-pred«ut 
and  continually  active  will  {  Not  that  he  is  dtsinclined 
to  obedience ; — for  then  another,  and  indved  sensuous 
deaire  would  necessarily  bear  sway  iu  him,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition,  since  he  would  then  not  Itu  even 
a  moral  being,  but  would  require  to  he  maintaiueJ  in 
order  and  discipline  by  means  of  outward  compulsion ; — 
but  only  that  be  is  not  positively  inclined  to  it,  and  occu- 
pies a  pcsition  of  mere  indifference.  In  conseqiieDce  of 
this  iudiflereiice  of  his  own  actually  present  wiU,  does 
that  otb«r  Will  become  to  him  a  foreign  helicst,  which  be 
at  first  regards  at  n  Law  to  bis  own  natm-ally  inactive 
will ;  and  to  tlie  ful&liueut  of  which  ho  must  first  pro* 
duce  in  himself  the  will  that  is  naturally  awauling,  by 
means  of  a  positive  determination.  And,  thus,  tha-ja- 
d Lfference  townrds  th°  V'tJimiil  WiLLMLirtK  ..till-iam^ij.^ 
ftfUr    nrhllftl     rBniiin^iftt-ifai.   iJ    l.ha  f^anminii*   Will,    jn   tll*^ 

fidurce  of  a  Categorical  Impeiative  wiihin  nn;  a«  ih^ 
fuiLh.  wUich  we  aLill  .lutaiu  -in.- our  owii,  at  least  foriiiaj, 
Indet^THleiiM,  is  the  soiifce  of  that  itllllfntenee. 

Just  as  this  failh  disapponrs  by  means  of  the  higheit 
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Crorruiiig  act  of  Freedom,  does  tlie  previously  existiag 
Ego  likewise  diaa-ppear  in  tlio  pure  Divine  Ex-istcnce ; 
aijii  we  can  do  longor  saj,  strictly  speaking,  that  the 
Aftection,  tbe  Love,  xmd  the  Will  of  this  Divine  Ejc-ist^ 
ence  is  oun,  since  there  are  no  longer  two  Ex-istoucee 
and  two  Wills;  but  uow  one  Kx-isteiice,  aail  one  and  the 
same  Will,  is  at!  in  all.  So  long  as  tiia.u  clierislies  the 
desire  of  helng  himself  sometliing,  God  comes  not  to 
him,  for  no  mau  can  Iiecome  God.  But  so  aoon  lu  he 
reiioimces  himself  aiticerely.  wholly,  and  radically,  then 
God  alone  remains,  and  is  all  in  all  Maji  can  create 
no  God  for  himself;  but  he  can  renounce  himself  as  the 
\  proper  negation, -~and  then  he  is  nhoUy  absorbed  in  God. 
Tliia  Belf-r«mn-nntiun  is  tVe  euTr^acu  iutu  tlm  Higher 

r  taking  its    digtinCtiv*'    f\tmnr-tar    tr.xm    t\,„    n»t.^^.n^-^f 

a  aelf;  and  it  is,  accDrdiiig-tu-mirJ!aiiii£i-liifi<j£_2f.^mpu- 
tatiftn,theattaiuiiicnt   of   Uio  Tillp^   jitgpdpnitit  in  the 

gjflW     of     the     Wfiil.l    — thaf     nf    f1i^     p^ira      nur^       HuillER 

Morality., 

The  peculiar  and  essential  nature  of  this  Morality,  and 
of  the  Blessedness  which  dwells  in  the  central-point  of 
this  world,  we  shall  describe  in  our  next  lecture.  At 
present  we  shall  only  point  out  tbe  relation  of  this 
standpoint  to  the  lower  and  sensuous  world.  I  Lope  that 
I  Iiave  already  laid  my  foundation  so  deep,  that  I  ehall 
jjut  fiail  of  success  in  my  subsiiliary  puri»ose  of  taking 
away  nil  possible  subterfuge  from  the  common  practice  of 
cotifounding  together  Blessedness  and  Happiness.  This 
mode  of  thought,  which,  when  a  more  earnest  seutiment 
comes  over  it,  would  rather  not  have  said  what  it  is  yet 
continnally  saying,  loves  much  a  charitable  twilight,  and 
a  certain  indefiulleness  of  conception ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  desirable  to  drag  it  forth  into  clear  light,  and 
to  separate  ourselves  from  it  with  the  strictest  precision. 
Its  supporters  would  indeed  willingly  accommodate  the 


matter, —  we  kuow  it  well, — they  do  not  wisli  to  coat 
aside  tliu  spirit  altogether, — we  are  Dot  bo  unjuat  as  to 
accuse  tlieiu  of  that, — but  neither  will  they  give  up  aught 
of  the  flesli.  We  however  neither  will  nor  can  accumtno* 
dale  the  lualtcr  ;  for  these  two  things  are  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable, aud  Ue  who  would  possess  the  one  taust  renonnoe 
the  other. 
The  Yiej-oLhiniwlf,  ««  n  p£r6PiL_exiatiDg  for  bis  owp 

■"''ft  nmi  '"  »  Wnr1.1  nf  fV»»ft,  doM  imje^irt^"  rftii^ain 
fof  him  who  haa  attaJuad  th«  third  staodpoinb;  for  this 
is  a  ^eeegaarv  ^rtA  inftvitahle  part  of  VMfA  \  htlt'tTin  Loi'C 
and  Affection  for  it  arc  here  no  longer  felt.  What  is 
now  to  btiii  this  person,  and  all  sensuous  activity  ?  Ob- 
viously, only  means  for  the  purpose  of  doiiig  that  which 
he  himself  wills  and  loves  ahovo  all  else, — namely,  the 
Will  of  Gotl  manifesting  itsclf_iQjiiiu; — juKt  as  this  por- 
mnality  is  to  the  Stoic  only  the  means  of  obeying  the 
Law :  and  both  are  herein  alike,  and  of  equal  value  in 
our  cftliuiation.  To  the  sensuous  man,  on  the  contrary, 
his  personal  sen<tuous  Kx-i<itence  is  bis  ultimat«  aod 
ospccial  object,  ond  everything  else  which  he  does  or  be- 
lieves beyond  it,  is  to  him  but  the  means  for  the  fulfiU 
ment  of  that  object. 

It  is  wholly  impossible,  aud  an  absolute  contradiction, 
that  any  one  should  love  in  two  different  dlrectiuus,  or 
hold  two  opposite  purposes.  The  Love  uf  God  which  wo 
have  described  entirely  extirpate*  portouol  Sulf-lovu. 
For  only  by  the  renunciation  of  the  latter  do  wc  attain 
the  former.  Again,  where  personal  SelMovo  is,  there  the 
Lovo  of  God  is  not;  for  the  latter  suffers  no  other  Love 
l>eside  it. 

Tills,  as  wo  have  formerly  observed,  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  sensuous  Solf-luve, — that  it  rcxiuirc:i  a  Life 
fashioned  in  a  particular  way,  and  sotiks  its  Happiness 
in  a  particular  object ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tho  Love 
of  Qod  regards  every  form  of  Life  and  all  objects  but  a» 
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means  J  and  knows  tliat  all  that  Ix  in  the  proper  and 
DtceBsarv"  means;  and  therofore  never  desires  any  object 
detenuineii  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  but  accepts 
all  OS  thfij  present  themselTea 

Wlial  then  would  the  sensuous  man  ^ho  requires  an 
ohje«;tiTc  enjoyrafiot  do,  were  he  indeed  a  man,  and  con- 
sistant?  I  should  think  that,  relying  upon  himself  alon^ 
he  would  exert  a1I  hia  streugth  to  gather  around  him  the 
ohjccts  of  his  enjoyment;  enjoy  what  he  had,  and  he 
content  to  do  without  that  which  was  beyond  his  reach. 
But  what  happens  to  him,  if  he  be  also  a  siiperstitioua 
child  ?  He  persuades  hiniEelf  that  the  objects  of  bis  en- 
joyment are  in  the  gift  of  a  Qod  who  will  indeed  grant 
th«ni  to  him,  hut  who  for  this  aervico  demands  aomo- 
thitig  from  him  in  exchange : — ha  alleges  that  there  Las 
Wen  a  covenant  made  with  htm  on  the  subject; — he 
adduces  a  cottection  of  writings  as  the  Toucher  of  this 
pretended  covenant. 

When  he  fully  accepts  thi.s  idea,  how  is  it  then  with 
hiui  7  Enjoj'ment  still  remains  hia  especial  object,  and 
his  duty  to  his  imagiued  God  only  the  means  for  the 
attftinment  of  this  object.  This  mufit  be  eonfeaaed, — 
tbero  is  no  escaping  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say.  as  is 
frequently  said: — "I  desire  that  the  Will  of  God  be  done 
for  its  own  sake  ; — I  wish  Happiness — only  by  Ihe  way." 
Setting  aside  for  a  moment  thy  "  hy  the  way,"  thou  yet 
admittetit  that  tl)ou  wishest  HappineKH  hucause  it  ia 
Happiness;  and  because  thou  believa^t  that,  having  it, 
it  will  be  well  with  thee  ;  and  because  thou  wouldet  will- 
ingly have  it  well  witli  thee.  But  then  thou  certainly 
do3t  not  desire  that  the  Will  of  God  be  done  for  its  own 
sake  alone ;  for  then  thou  coulditt  not  d«sire  Happiness, 
einco  the  first  desire  supersedea  and  destroys  the  second; 
ami  it  is  absolutely  imposElbte  that  that  which  is  de- 
stroyed can  exist  beside,  and  he  aaaociated  ivitli,  its  de- 
stroyer.    Doit  thou  also  wigh,  as  thou   sayest,  that  the 
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Will  of  God  be  clone  T — then  Uiou  caust  irisli  tliie  only 
because  thou  believest  tliat  thou  canst  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain tliat  wliicli  thou  especially  desirest, — namely  Happi- 
ness ; — and  becauee  tliis  wiah  is  imposed  upoo  thee  l)jr 
i]ie  desire  by  which  thou  art  more  especially  animated , 
— thou  wishest  therefore  tho  Will  of  God  unly  "  Ig  the 
way"  and  because  thou  art  consbraiucd  to  do  ao ;  but 
from  the  bottom  of  thy  heart,  and  with  thy  own  good 
will,  thou  wishest  only  for  Happiness. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  this  Happiness  is  re- 
moved far  from  immediate  eight,  and  even  placed  in 
another  world  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  is  thought 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  confound  the  two  idea*  witJi 
less  trouble,  Whatever  you  may  say  with  regnrd  to  this 
your  Heaven, — or  rather  whatever  you  may  uol  aay,  lu 
order  that  your  true  meaning  may  not  come  to  light, — 
yet  the  single  circumstance  that  you  make  it  dependent 
upon  Time,  and  place  it  in  another  world,  proves  already 
iucontruvertibly  that  it  is  a  Heaven  of  ypgnom  ogjov- 
niunt.  Here  Heaven  is  not,  you  say; — but  yonder  it 
shall  he.  I  pray  you, — What  tlieu  !«  that  which  can  be 
Jiffurrpt  yoiiiVr  frtini  whafc  it  la  hero?  Obviously,  only 
the  objective  constitution  of  the  world,  as  the  environ- 
ment of  OUT  existence.  It  must  therefore,  according  to 
your  opinion,  be  the  objective  constitution  of  the  present 
world  which  makes  it  unfit  for  a  Heaven,  and  the  objec- 
tive constitulion  of  the  future  world  which  makes  it  fit^ 
for  tliat  purpose;— ami. thus  ^ou  cannot  anj  longer  £on- 
cenl  that  your  HappinaM  dapands  U]Km  outward  circum- 
atarnya  and   t^i^rafow  i«  a  m»T^pu^^y  anjoyment.      ID^J  yOU 

'yinir  INemdneu  there  where  alone  it  ia  to  be  found, 
solely  in  Ood  and  in  his  Manifetitatiou,  but  by  no  mcaii« 
in  the  mere  casual  Form  in  which  he  is  manifested. — 
then  would  you  not  need  to  refer  joureclvos  to  another 
Life,  for  Ood^  ia^evon  nor  to-day,  as  he  shall  be  in  all 
Eterni^  I  assure  you, — uidl  lememW  mv  words  when 
~"  'kh 
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)  it  Hhall  come  to  pa&a, — just  as,   tu   Uie   socond  Life  to 

which  jou  may  kavo  atlaiueJ,  jou  will  agaiu  luakc  your 

ilappiu««fi  dcp«uJeul  ou  outwai-J  cite  uius  truces,  you  sbaU 

fore  Just  as  ill  there  as  you  do  hora;  sjid  you  will  then 

|COiifiule  yuurselvofi  witli  a   third    Life,  and  in  the  third 

/'with  a  fourth,  and  so  on  fur  ever; — for  Ood  neither  can 

I'Dor  will  coufer  Blesiiviliiesu  by  means  of  outward  ciixnim- 

]  stances,  siace  he  deairefi,  on  the  contmry,  to  give  us  Uim- 

'  self  independeii  t  of  all  Form. 

In  a  wunl: — this  uioJe  of  thought,  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  prayer,  would  thus  express  itself; — "  LonI  !  let  hut 
my  will  be  done,  and  tlmt  tbroujjliout  au  Eternity  wUicli 
on  that  frccoant  shall  be  blessed;  and  in  return  thua 
slialt  have  Thy  WiH  in  this  short  and  wtiarisome  present 
Tima" — And  this  is  manifesl  tniiiiurattty,  senseless  super- 
stitiun,  irrelijj'ion,  and  actual  hlaspheuiy  of  the  holy  nud 
liliss-gii'Ing  Will  offiud. 

Oil  the  cuTitrary,  the   expression   of  the  constant  mind 

of  Oio  tculy  Mfiinl   aiilI  Hgl'aJgua  MiUjJfl_lfllifi  prfljff — 

lord  I   let  but  Thy  Will   he  done,  then  is  mine  done 

Iso,  for  I  bftve-BO  otliw^willllian:  rtts—that  Thy  wni 

done."      This    Divine  Will    ia  necefisarily  d',>iie  now 

nd  for  ever; — in  the  first  place,  in  the  Inward  Life  of 

this    mau    thus    devoted  to  it, — of   which   in    our  ueit 

lecture; — and   tlieu — what   immediately   belonge  to  our 

present    subject — in    fVL-rything   that  meets  liim  in    bis 

Outward  Life.     All   these  erenta  are  nothing  else  than 

the  necessary  and  unalterable  Outward  Manirestatiuu  of 

the  Divine  Work  fulfilliug  iUclf  iu  bim ;  and  he  uauiiot 

wish  that  anything  in  these  events  should  be  otherwise 

than  what  it  is,  without  wishing  that  the  Inward  Life, 

I  which  can  only  thii*  manifest  itself,  ehoiihl  bo  othcrwiye, 

1 — aud  without  tlicrehy  separaUiiy  his  will  from  Iho  Will 

lof  Ood,  and  setting  it  iu  o|)pusitI<jn  thereto.     He  cannot 

Wny  longer  reserve  to  himself  a  choice  in  these  things, 

for   he   must   accept  everything  just  as   it   happens ;    for 
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everything  tL&t  comes  to  piUB  is  the  AVitt  of  God  with 
hiui,  and  therefore  the  best  that  cin  itoBnibly  conit 
p:tss.*      To  those   who  love  OoJ,   all  tliiiiga  vwit 
together  for  yooil,  absolutely  and  immediately. 

To  those  also,  iu  whum  the  Will  of  God  is  not  inwardly 
accompli nlied,  liecause  there  is  indeed  no  Inward  Life  IQ 
them,  but  who  are  altogether  mere  outward  tliiuga, —  to 
them  also  the  Will  of  God  la  done  oulwardlj,  us  aluus  it 
can  reach  them ; — appearing  at  first  sight  nngraciouB  and 
chnsteiiiug,  but  in  reality  in  the  highest  degree  merciful 
aud  loving) — while  with  them  matters  grow  worse  and 
worse,  and  lliey  weary  themfielves  out,  aud  even  rcnd«r 
thenisulves  despicable  aud  ridiculous,  in  the  vain  chase 
afler  a  good  which  ever  floats  befori;  tlietr  vision  aud 
e%'er  cludca  tlioir  grasp, — until  thuy  arc  thereby  at  last 
driven  to  seek  for  Happiness  there  wlicro  alone  it  is  to 
be  found.  To  those  who  do  not  love  God,  all  thiugs  must 
work  together  immediately  for  pain  and  tormout,  until, 
indirectly  by  n»cans  of  this  very  torment,  they  are  at  last 
led  to  salvation. 


"  For  fen  MMiitit  of  •  tMnatksbU  in«i(Icnl  («itncel«il  milh  till*  pwMgo, 
••("Uemoir"!!.  Uti. 


EXPOSITION   OF  THE   HIGHER  MORAUTT — PASSACE 
TO  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  TKDE   REUGION — 
CBAKACTERIZATIOK  OF  THE  UOKiL- 
RELIGIODS   WIU.. 


The  followint;  were  tlie  rceulta  of  our  last  lecture,  uid  io- 
dicato  tLo  point  at  which  we  now  staod : — So  long  m 
maQ  still  desires  to  be  somethiog  oa  bis  owu  accouut, 
the  True  Beiug  aud  life  caunol  develop  itself  within 
him,  and  Iieuce  he  likewise  remuDi  inaoceisiblo  to 
BlesEedness ;  for  oil  personal,  individual  Being  ia  hut 
KoQ-Beiog,  and  limitation  of  the  True  Being ;  aud,  on 
tliat  TeT7  account,  is  either  obTious  Uublenedneaa.- 
in  the  case  of  the  first  stAnd]>oint,  that  of  mere  Seusuoua- 
nesB,  which  luuks  to  outward  objects  uuly  for  its  enjoj* 
ntent,  whereas  do  outward  object  can  poesibly  satisfy 
mao  i— or  else,  if  not  actual  UoblcaBedueu,  yet  just  as 
little  Blessedness,  but  oulj  mere  Apathy,  passive  iodif- 
ferenoe,  and  absolute  incapacity  for  all  enjoyuieut  of  Life, 
—as  in  the  case  of  the  second  standpoint,  that  of  mere 
formal  Lagality.  On  the  contrary,  aa  soon  as  man,  by 
an  act  of  tbe  Ilighest  Freedom,  surrenders  and  lays  aside 
his  personal,  individual  freedom  aud  independence,  he 
becomes  a  partaker  of  tbo  Only  True  Bebg,  the  Divine, 
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atiU  of  all  the  Dlessednc^sg  that  ia  contAined  tborein.  W« 
ehowed,  in  tbe  first  place, — iu  order  to  separate  nurselves 
distinctly  from  tlio  opposite  sensuous  mode  of  thought, 
and  to  lay  this  aside  ouco  and  for  ever, — how  siicb  an 
one,  who  has  attaiucd  the  True  Life,  Eooks  upon  the  out- 
word  find  sensuous  life  ;  and  we  found  that  he  regards 
hiei  whole  pergonal  Ex-istence,  and  all  outward  occur- 
reticft  that  alTcct  it,  but  aa  means  for  tlm  fulBlinetit  tit 
the  Divine  Work  in  him ;  and  indeed  all  of  tbem  a» 
they  occur  as  ncc««anly  the  b&st  and  most  suitable 
meanii ;  and  hence  he  deEirca  to  posaetfi  no  voice  or  choice 
whatever  with  regard  to  tlie  objective  disposition  of 
these  occurrences,  but  accepts  them  all  as  they  present 
theuiselTex,  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  reserved  for  our 
present  lecture,  the  description  of  the  inward  and  peculiar 
Life  of  such  a  man: — which  description  wc  now  begin. 

I  have  already  shown,  on  a  former  occaaion,  tliat  tbe 
Tliiril  standpoint  of  the  Spiritual  Life, — which  undoubt- 
edly is  that  at  which  we  Jiave  now  arrived,  that,  namely, 
if  the  HiJiitpn  MaD.t4,Mi-<«-w-i»,JLit;.,^..;.,i^£]j]  frpni  the  eec- 

tmd,    that   of   mern   fnrmal    Tfljrnlily,   by  t}|,(»_prfTti  -n    oT   a 

"llTlly  ""^  T""1   trulj-fll[[irT"IIIMIHlliiMM  W»l]tl.    Mill    i-_\   tin; 
loyelopiPPtif^  flf  tli;B-au>KU-w4t4rfTT-t4>»nimrltl  nf  a,.„^,.  as  iU 

pherc  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Law  of  Stoiclsiu  is  only 
tbe  Law  of  an  order  in  the  world  of  sense.  It  is  this  as- 
jiertion  that  I  have,  iu  the  next  place,  to  entabliah  on  a 
deeper  foundation,  and  thus  more  clearly  explain  and 
moro  strictly  define  it. 

Ob  thia  standpoint,  the  whole  sauaible  w<«l<lpibe  exis- 
tence of  which  is  aaspmcd  onl^'  bpt-mntn  nf  mm  ]^ir.^  anj 
atlectiOD  for  ajJetgrmipofo  Tu-itij^'-'-a^i"- ■"■i"..rf}  objects, 
feecomei  only  a  meana :  but  unquestionably  not  a  meaas 
for  nothing, — upon  which  supposition  it  would  not  be  a 
nieansj  since  besidc-i  itself  iliere  would  thvu  he  iiuthing, 
and  it  would  consequeiiUy  remain  for  ever  an  end.  as  sole 
and  absolute  Ex-istcnce, — but  it  becomes  undoubtedly  a 
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laeaos  for  an  a<:tual,  truo,  ^nj  fpil  Rninj;;  Wlitt  is  tljig 
"Being  f  We  kuuw  it  from  what  has  been  saiJ  nbove. 
it  is  tlio  iuward  Esseutial  Beiu^j  of  Gut]  liims^lf,  a,^  it 
is  absolutely,  iii  its«lf  and  tliroiigli  itself,  iuuiudiutely, 
purely,  and  wUliout  int«rvei)ing  medium,  williout  being 
tooditied,  veiled,  or  obscured  by  any  Form  contained  in 
the  pereoaality  of  the  Ego,  nliich  Is  oa  that  account  ob- 
structive oud  liiiiitiug ; — but  broken  only  by  tlie  inde- 
structible Form  of  Infinity.  Since  this  Reing  i*  deter- 
lutned  only,  on  the  one  hnnd,  by  the  Essential  Diviuo 
Nature,  whicli  is  founded  absolutely  on  iUelf  alone,  and, 
on  the  oilier,  by  the  Form  of  lufiuity,  whicL,  Ju  Actual 
£x-itteuce,  can  never  be  digsolveJ  or  brought  to  a  couclusi- 
ioii, — as  we  have  rcry  distinctly  set  forth  in  our  last 
lecture, — il  in  clear  that  vm  cannot  by  any  means  compre- 
hend mediat^y,  through  any  other  conception,  and  thus  a 
priori,  how  thia  Beiu^'  will  disclose  il«elf ;  but  that  il  can 
only  bo  immtd'uxuly  jwrcelv^d  and  experienced,  and  only 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  its  living  forth -fin  wing  from 
Being  into  Ej-istence  ;  so  that '*".■  {^jx^^iQi  i  imwlpd^i- nf 
this  new  and  gi^pBr-aftinttirtoa  Woild  cauaot  bo  conuniiui- 
cftt«d,  by  means  of  degcription  and  f]||n[ftiwiy->i.i»»^  i^ 
tiiose "wtTo  do  nnt^ti^yn]«^if<.«  Kga  ti.Ar*t»  He  who  il 
iutipired  orOod  reveals  to  us  how  it  ia ; — and"ma~aa 
be  rcvcaht  It,  juit  for  this  reoaun — because  He  so  reveals 
it;  but  without  Aucb  inward  rovelatioD  do  man  can  speak 
of  it. 

En  geuoral,  however,  and  by  means  of  an  outward  and 
merely  negative  mark,  tliis  Divine  "V^'orld  may  be  charac- 
terizetl )  and  that  in  the  following  way  : — All  Being  carries 
with  it  its  proper  Lore  and  AflecUon,  and  so  also  the  im- 
meiliat«  Divine  Being  which  is  mauifc&ted  in  the  Form  of 
Infiuity.  Now  this  Being  is  such  as  it  is.  nut  through 
anything  else,  or  for  the  sake  ef  anything  else,  hut  ihnmgb 
itself,  and  for  its  own  sake  aloue  i  aud  when  it  appears 
and  ia  beloved,  then  it  must  necessarily  be  beloved  and 
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enjoyet]  iliroagh  itself  alone,  purely  and  solely  od  its  own 
account; — but  by  do  means  on  account  of  eometbiag  eUo, 
«od  thus  only  u  a  means  for  this  other  thing,  vbich 
nould  thoo  bocome  the  ultimate  end  of  Its  being.     And 

thua    we   bare     foi/P'^    t^"*    tTnaiflnraiail    ftHtiaard    j^ritorrni^ 

qf  the  DiTine  World,  whereby  it  is  i  'iiiplrf.;!j  i-iparalod 
from  {!:••  W't'T  "f  "-J'-uat;.^  Wliatevjiu-  w.  ;t.MMiOw  of  eojoy- 

mcut  U:  '1  of  tliHliitthfil.  ilii-gcL-ftuf  .MUQX: 

lACDC^^otiuituly  trninceudiug  all  i^tLt  r  ik-^rtes,  is  a 
Mauif^ution  cf  the  hj-nn'-iiirvtc  ajid  thaeiilkil  Diviiifl-BS 
turein  ReaHly.  W.j  !i;  >,  <  vua  desflnbo  it  as  the  most 
perf^uU  iihenOmaDon  of  vacU  particular  moment,  undei 
the  given  conditions  of  Time ; — provided  n'e  do  not  un- 
derstand thereby  riicIi  a  perfection  as  is  given  by  nieanfl 
of  a  mere  logical  conception,  which  contains  nothing  mora 
than  the  ordor  and  completeness  of  the  Manifold. — but 
on  the  contrary,  a  perfection  given  through  an  immediate 
Affection  totvarda  a  determinate  Being. 

Tliua  much  a-s:  to  the  poRsible  cliaracterization  of  the  Now 
World  created  by  the  Higher  Slorality  within  the  World 
of  Sense.  Should  you  desire  of  me  yet  greater  cleanieEa 
on  tbift  point,  you  will  doubtless  not  expect  that  I  should 
attempt  a  clearer  characterization,  for  I  think  that  in  thia 
way  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  we  have  already  said, — < 
but  you  will  require  from  mc  examples.  Willingly  indeed 
shall  I  satisfy  this  desire,  Bnding  myself  in  these  regioDi 
ao  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye;  reminding  you,  nerep- 
tbelesa,  that  I  can  here  adduce  only  individual  examples, 
which  cannot  of  themselves  exhaust  that  which  cau  be 
exhausted  only  in  characterization,  and  which  we  have  al* 
ready  so  exhaiisteil ;— examples  which  themselves  can  only 
be  fully  compreheuded  by  means  of  such  characterizntioo, 

Isny:— The  inward  and  absolute  Nature  of  God  mani- 
fests itself  in  Beauty;  it  nianifeets  itself  in  the  jwifect 
Dominion  of  Man  over  Natithe  ;  it  mauifeatfi  itself  in  tJie 
perfect  State  and  Polity  of  Nations  ;  it  mnnifosts  itseli 
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m  SciEKCE; — in  short,  it  maQifi^sIs  itself  iti  thoso  coiiccp* 
tiow  vhich,  in  tlie  strict  and  peculiar  Renus,  I  term  Iukas, 
and  to  whicb  I  have  directed  attention  in  mtiu;  ways, 
both  in  the  lectures  which  I  delivered  here  last  winter,*  and 
in  others  irhich  have  some  time  ago  appeared  in  print-f 
In  order  to  explain  my  funilniucuta]  conception  hy  means 
of  the  lowest  form  of  the  Idea,  concuroiDg  vrhich  wu  may 
venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  at  once  to  altain 
the  requisite  clearness — namely  Beauty ; — There  ia  much 
talk  of  tlte  splendours  of  the  iiurrounding  world,  of  the 
bonuties  of  nature,  &c. ;  ag  if, — were  it  int4^&ded  that  we 
should  accept  these  words  in  their  literal  acceptation, — 
as  if  Beauty*  could  ever  appertain  to  the  Earthly  and 
Perishable,  or  could  be  tranaferred  to  theac.  But  the 
source  of  Beauty  is  in  God  aJone,  and  it  revenla  itself  only 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  iasptred  by  Him.  Imagine, 
for  exatapl*,  &  Holy  Virgin  who,  borne  up  into  the  clouds 
and  eneircM  by  th«  heavenly  hostj  who  fall  down  before 
her  presence  iu  rapt  cout«niplntioD,  surrouuded  ty  all  the 
splendours  of  a  Heaven  of  which  she  herself  is  the  highest 
ornament  and  delight,  can  yet  alone  of  those  present  nee 
□otiiing  of  all  that  tAkes  place  around  her,  being  wholly 
overwhelmed  and  lost  in  this  one  feeling: — "Behold  the 
handmaiden  of  the  Lord  :  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word;" — clothe  this  feeling,  thus  Burrounded,  in  a  human 
body,  and  then  un^iaestionably  you  bare  Beauty  iu  a  de- 
terminate Form.  Now  what  is  it  that  makes  this  Form 
beautiful  ?  Is  it  the  separate  parts  and  membeni  of  which 
it  is  composed  1  Is  it  not  luucli  rather  the  one  feeling 
which  is  diffused  throughout  all  these  members  ?  The 
Form  is  superadded,  only  because  in  it,  and  by  means  of 
it,  the  Thought  becomes  visible  ;  and  it  is  transferrfd  by 
means  of  lioea  and  colours  to  the  caavas,  because  thus 
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only  caQ  it  'in  communicated  to  others.  Pcrh&ps  this 
Thought  might  akd  have  been  ezprcesei]  iu  hard  aod 
suusoloM  BUjue,  Of  iu  auy  other  material.  Would  th«u  the 
atone  tlierelty  become  Leautiful  t  The  stone  ever  remains 
stone,  and  is  wholly  iitisusc^ptiblo  of  such  a  predicate  ; 
but  the  aoul  of  ths  Artist  was  beautiful  when  he  con- 
ceived hia  work,  and  the  soul  of  erery  intelligent  beholder 
in  whom  the  conception  is  repeated  will  likorise  become 
beautiful ; — the  stone  ever  remains  only  that  which  fixes 
the  limits  of  the  mitward  perception  during  thie  inward 
spiritual  davelopmcDt. 

This  ideal  Being  and  the  craative  AlTection  of  it,  as  a 
mere  natural  plieuomtuou.  uiauif«8ta  itself  generally  as 
4jKMlC3 — for  Art,  for  Government,  for  Science,  &a  It  is 
iinderatood,  of  course,  aud  to  every  one  -who  has  any  ex- 
perience whatever  in  mattera  of  tbi»  hind  it  h  by  means 
of  this  very  expcrieucu  siifiicieutly  known,  that — since 
the  natural  affection  for  auch  creatiouB  of  Genius  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Life  of  Geoius  in  wliich  all  its 
other  life  is  swallowed  up, — I  say,  it  is  understood  that 
true  GoniuB  does  not  require  to  stinnilato  aud  urge 
itself  ou  to  industry  in  its  Art  or  in  its  Science  by  auy 
Categorical  Imperative,  but  that  all  its  powers,  of  their 
own  accord,  direct  themselves  towards  this  its  all-eugross- 
ing  object; — further,  that,  so  surely  as  any  one  posHest^es 
True  Genius,  bis  work  always  prospers  well,  and  the 
products  of  his  labour  are  always  pleasing  to  him,  and 
thiiB  he  19  ever  surrounded,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  by 
the  Beautiful  and  Agreeable; — that,  finally,  he  does  not 
employ  this  Activity  for  the  nttaiumeut  of  any  objeet 
whatever  beyond  itself,  nor  will  accept  aught  in  ex- 
change for  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  earthly  consider- 
ation would  induce  him  to  leave  undone  what  he  alone 
may  do,  or  to  do  it  otherwise  than  as  seems  right  and 
pleasing  to  himself; — that  he  consequently  finds  his  true 
auJ  satisfying   Enjoyment  of  Life   only  in  suob   work, 
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purely  and  solely  M  work,  and  for  tlie  work's  sake ;  and 
whatever  of  the  exturual  worlJ  lie  may  accept  li&sides 
does  not  of  itself  engross  liU  thoughts,  but  bu  accepts 
it  only  in  order  that,  renewed  and  utreiigthened  by  it, 
he  may  returu  to  bis  own  true  oleineDt  And  thus 
mere  ualural  Qeuius  soars  far  above  both  tbe  lew  de-  - 
sires  of  the  Seuaualiat  and  the  callous  iudilTereiitisiu  of  / 
the  Stoic,  and  carrius  its  posst^saor  through  an  uuiu- 
terrupted  succession  of  blissful  experieuces,  for  wLicU  he 
needs  nothing  beyond  bimsolf,  and  which,  inntLout  pain- 
ful effort  or  labour  on  bis  part,  bl'jssum  forth  spontane- 
ously out  of  his  Life.  Tlie  Kujoymeut  of  a  iiitigle  hour 
passed  happily  in  tbe  pursuit  of  Art  or  of  Scieuce  far 
outK-eighs  a  whole  lifetime  of  Sensuous  Enjoyment; 
and  before  the  picture  of  this  filussedness,  the  mere 
Sensuous  Man,  could  it  but  be  brought  home  tu  him, 
would  sink  in  envy  and  longing  dvsire. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  thus  adduced,  we  have  as- 
sumed a  natural  Genius  as  the  peculiar  source  and  root 
of  tbe  KpintunI  Enjoyment  of  Life,  as  well  as  of  the 
scorn  of  mere  Sensuous  Enjoyment ;  and  I  have  desired, 
by  means  uf  this  single  example  of  the  Higher  Mo- 
rality and  its  Blessedness,  to  lead  you  to  a  more  uuiver- 
sal  conception  of  it.  But  this  Qenius, — notu-ithstaud* 
iiig  that  its  object  is  in  itself  truly  eupur-soDsuous,  and 
the  pure  ezprcsston  of  tlie  Qodbcod,  u  we  Kbowt-d  in 
paiticular  by  the  example  of  the  Beautiful, — <luc8  yet 
desire,  and  must  desire,  that  its  Spiritual  Ol^cct  sbould 
receive  %  certsin  lupiubvnlulivr  form  ami  _■!  rhiu;^  m  Ihcr* 
World  of  Sense;  and  thus  Genius  does  aisu  dtjhirii,  in  a 
certain  sense,  such 'a  determinate  Form  of  its  World  and 
its  environmeat  as  in  our  prerioui  lecture  we  uncou- 
ditiooally  censured  and  condemned  in  the  case  of  Sen* 
suousneiis; — and  if  the  self-enjoyment  of  Genius  were 
dependeot  on  tbe  accidentAl  realization  or  uon-realizatiou 
of  thi*  eutward  result  u  the  aim  of  iU  efforts,  theo 
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would  tlie  peace  and  tranquil  lily  of  Gcuius  itself  ba  at 
an  eaJ  \  and  tho  Higher  Morality  would  hit  exposed  to 
all  tHe  inisories  of  llie  lower  SeusuoiisneiUi.  Tint,  so  far 
as  Genius  ia  concerned,  so  surely  as  it.  is  Genius,  it  will 
assuredly  suoceed  in  bhc  expreHsion  &ad  represeutatioo  of 
its  Idt^  )U  the  approprlarte  medium.  Its  deaired  Form 
and  enriioamout  cau  tbereforu  uever  be  arrauting  ;  while 
neverthelosa  it  is  the  Actlrity  vrith  nhicb  it  produces 
tliis  Form  which  is  the  true  svat  of  ita  immediate  en- 
joymi'iit.  To  this  the  Form  itself  only  contributes  in- 
directly, bBcauBe  in  it  only  does  the  Activity  beeomo  ap- 
pareut; — wlticli  Is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Truo  Genius 
never  Uugers  lonj;  over  aaythlng  it  has  already  attained, 
nor  dwells  in  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  it,  aud  of  itwlf 
in  it,  but  proceeds  onward  without  delay  to  new  develop- 
meut«.  In  general,  however,  apart  from  particular  Qeuius. 
and  with  reference  to  all  possible  Life  in  wliicli  the 
Divine  Being  inaitlfeGts  itself  purely,  I  lay  down  the 
following  priuciple :— So  jcjitg,  as  joy  ia  tllR  ''"^-'-i' 
mixed  up  with  deeirea  '•^'^'"g  *^*  ""IjlTani  n'°"M  ?f 
the  deed,  even  the  pusscesor  of. the  Highar-JUaMtlity  is 
not^J■et  perfect  in  purity  and  clearness;  juid  thue.  iu  the 
Dii'iue  Economy,  the  outward  failure  of  his  deed- ie -the 
meabs  of  forcing  !iim  in  upon  himself,  and  of  raJHiug 
Liui  to  the  yet  higher  stAudpoint  of  True  Religion, — 
that  is,  to  the  eoniprehiiasioD  of  what  it  really  ia  that 
he  lores  and  strives  after.  Understand  this  aa  a  whole, 
and  in  its  connexion,  thus: — 

(I.)  The  -Fi"ec  Bgo,  deduced  and  described  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  in  our  previoua  lecture,  and  which,  n£ 
Keflexiuu,  ever  remains  one  and  the  same,  does  yet,  as 
Object — tliat  is,  as  the  reflecting  substance  that  oxifitK 
only  in  Appeaiauco — become  divided,  at  the  first  ({lance 
into  an  lufinity,  but  alao,  for  a  reason  that  liea  too  deep 
to  be  ireatod  of  in  these  lectures,  into  a  pro^resaiye 
system  of  Individual    Personulitiea     (This  separation  is 
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a  portion  of  that  tliviflioD  of  tlie  objective  world  iuU>  tlio 
Form  of  iQ^ait/  wliicli  vo  Luvc  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed upon  soveral  occasions ;  aud  thus  bolougs  tc  tL« 
absolutely  fundamental  Form  of  Ex-istence  wbicli  caanot 
be  cast  off  eveu  by  the  Godhead  itself: — As  Being  ori- 
ginally separated  itself  in  tliis  division,  ku  it  remains 
separated  in  all  Eternity;  and  hence  no  Indinduol  hav- 
ing a  phice  in  this  diviiiiou — that  ia,  uo  Indiridual  who 
has  come  into  Actual  Kx-istencc, — can  ever  perish  ;  this 
is  to  be  noticed  only  in  pa&siug,  and  in  opposition  to 
those  among  our  couteinporarics,  who  by  meant  of  a 
half-philosophy  and  whole- bewildenaent  •steem  them- 
selves enlightened  when  they  deny  the  continued  Ex- 
istence in  higher  spheres  of  the  IndiTtd^ials  nctuall 
existing  here )  In  them, — in  these  ^tidivitliia)  ]ppf^t.n1it.iftB 
thjit  ariiiing  from  the  fuodanienul  Foroi  of  Ei-|nf(p|n"*  — 
tl»  entii^  ItiTir*  n^i^  ;-  -ap«.t^j  ;««.»  ,»  Tj|fi»;t* 
nrogresaJTe  development  in  Timo,  ■\ni\  in,  «■  i>  ^pw 
<livid*d  among  th«m,  according  to  the  AWohite  Law  of 
>UCir»^TiMOn,  TOI«&  mounded  id  the  t';*t^^^i  nitrin^ 
^aturu  itaclf ;  whii(t,  further,  orerj-  one  of  tb«8«  InUi- 
vidiiAls,  as  A  section  of  the  One  Ego  determined  by  its 
own  ceaontial  Form,  nec««Barily  bears  this  latter  Forta  in 
its  entirety, — that  is,  «a  we  said  in  our  last  lecture,  it  is  'V 
f^  and  iudepeadent  in  relation  to  the  five  stamlpointsi  -^ . 


E^di  Individual    has  therefore  in    his  own    free   choice, 

which     r.lllIKlf     lo     t  -,'.ra»     itaraj.   f^m.    KI.^     ^f^f,     hjf  fllft    l>i- 

vipity  jiinir.vl:  rii'.  i"rTiTi*^'''*y  ?^ ■■:.»..>:.>ff  uml  ^f  ?njgT'"p 
frott  any  of  k  _  i  n  ilomlimtnto  thftl  pwrlJan  'h  H^ft  *>*- 
8oUt«  Being  v.'iii<:u  is  -iliwinirtimrtiit  rtSkim  ni  nn  ftrtilt|l 
IjuLividunl-  Thus  hns  each  Individual,  in  the  first  place; 
his  determinate  portion  in  the  Sensuous  Life,  and  in  it« 
Love;  which  Ijfc  will  appear  to  him  as  the  uIliuinK! 
aud  ahsotutij  uud  and  purjtose  of  his  Being,  so  long  as 
this  freedom,  which  is  discovered  only  by  its  actual  use, 
is  wholly  engrosset)  therein.     But  if  lie  should  rise,  per- 
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hfti'i;  thro'ii^h  the  Ejiliere  of  Legality,  to  Ibal  of  the 
Higher  Morality,  then  will  that  Sensuous  Life  hecoine  to 
him  but  a  means;  aod  hia  portion  in  the  Higher,  Super- 
aenauous,  aod  immediately  Diriue  Life,  will  reveal  it«elf  to 
his  Lovc:  Eyerj  one  Tritboat  exception  necessarily  re- 
ceives, br  bi£  mere_aat 


Ex-iotenee,  iiis^s 

portion  in  Uiia  Suptr-sonauous  Being;  for  othtm-isc  Jie 
wQijlJ  ho  iin  result  of  that  division  of  the  Absolute 
Being, :  >  ■  "'  .;  'i'  its  own  Kssentid  Law,  withouljvlu^^ 
th^o  Is  iiu  Ai:tuu.l  Kx-i)it(juBe,  tuiii  liu  wmill  tiut  otber- 
vthf  evi'ii  have  become  actual ;  -hai  to  uveiy  one  without 
exr'|\'<;:  [.here  is  nevertheless  the  poBsihility  of  this 
Bup6r-3«iiSuous  Being  remaining  coBccaletl,  shouhl  he  fail 
to  renounce  his  Sensuous  Being  aad  its  objective  inde- 
pendence. Every  one  without  exception,  I  say,  receives 
that  portion  in  the  Super-seneuous  Being  which  i»  ex- 
clusively his  otvu,  aud  nhich  belongs  in  the  aome  manner 
to  no  other  Individual  nhate%'er  but  himnelf ;  which  pot^ 
tion  now  develops  itself  in  him  in  all  Eternity, — mani- 
festing  itself  as  a  continuous  course  of  action, — in  such  a 
form  as  it  can  assume  in  absolutely  no  other  Individual;— 
ami  this,  in  short,  may  be  called  the  individual  character 
of  his  Higher  Vocation.  Not  that  the  Essential  Divine 
Nature  is  divided  in  itself; — in  all  men,  without  ex- 
ception, the  ouo  and  uncliaugeahle  Divine  Nature,  as  it 
is  in  itself,  in  present; — and  if  they  can  but  attaiu  True 
Freedom,  may  also  ajtpear  in  actual  manifcstatioa  ; — but 
this  Nature  manifests  itself  in  each  Individual  iu  a 
different  Form,  peculiar  to  himself.  (I<et  Being,  as  we 
hiave  already  supposed,  be  =  A.  and  Form  =  B;  then  A, 
which  has  abjsolutely  entered  into  B,  divides  itself  by  this 
very  act  of  entrance,  not  according  to  its  Essential  Nature 
but  according  to  its  Absolute  Form  in  Reflexion,  into 
{b-^b-\-b  .  .  .)  =  a  System  of  Individuals:  and  each  in- 
dividual b  contains  iu  itself — (1.)  the  whole  and  indi- 
visible A,  (2.)  the  whole  and  indlvisihle  B,  (3.)  its  owo 
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parLicutiu-  h; — aod  the  tame  with  all  the  other  results  of 
A  tlirougliout  fi  -f-  J  -|-  i  .  .  .  .) 

(2.)  No  one  can  discover,  bj  means  of  mere  tliuuglit 
aloae,  this  his  peculiar  portiou  iu  th«  Supbr-ai^usuouti 
Being ;  nor  can  he  deduce  it  hy  way  of  inference  from 
Aoy  other  truth  ;  nor  cw  be  b«  made  nccjuainted  with 
it  through  any  other  individnal,  since  this  portion  cannot 
be  known  to  any  other  individual ; — hut  he  can  attain  a 
knowledge  of  it  only  by  iiniiitMliBte  pemonnl  conscioiu- 
neu;  and  his  Being  inual  uocesHarily  and  spontaneously 
auume  this  Form  to  soon  as  he  has  surrendered  aud 
wholly  annihilated  all  personal  will  Aud  pentoual  purposes 
within  him.  Hence  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that 
with  respect  Lo  this,  whlcli  only  each  inan  can  clearly 
fiomprcbcnd  for  himself  in  bis  own  immediate  consciouft- 
n«8s,  it  is  impossible  lo  spcnk  in  general  terms,  aud  that 
I  must  hero  necessarily  stop  short.  Aud  what  end,  in* 
deed,  ooutd  here  he  served  hy  fqjeech,  even  were  speedi 
possible  T  TTe  ta  whom  his  especial  Higher  Vocalicm 
has  revealed  itself  knows  it  as  it  is  revealed  to  him;  and 
be  may  conclude  by  analogy  how  it  is  with  othe«  to 
whom  their  Higher  Vocation  luu  also  become  dear  aod 
intelligible.  But  as  far  him  to  whom  it  bus  not  revealed 
itself,  to  him  no  information  on  this  subject  can  be  com- 
municated;—it  serves  no  purpose  to  apeak  of  colours  to 
the  blind. 

Has  this  peculiar  Vocation  revealed  itself  to  him  7 — 
then  does  it  penetrate  bim  with  unspeakahlo  1«vq,  and 
with  the  purest  Kajoymeot ; — penetrates  hint  wholly,  aud 
takes  possessiou  of  all  his  Life.  Aud  thus  it  is  the  very 
first  act  of  the  Higher  Morality,  which  must  infallibly 
ensue  so  soon  as  the  more  pvrsunal  will  has  been  re- 
signed,  that  man  becomes  wholly  penetrated  with  his 
own  especial  Vocation,  and  desires  to  be  uothiug  what- 
ever but  that  which  he,  aud  only  he,  can  be  i  which  he, 
and  only  he,  in  virtue  of  his  Higher  !fature,  that  it*,  of 
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the  Divine  Nature  in  him,  ouglit  to  b«  ; — iti  aliort,  that 
he  rlesires  nothing  whatever  hut  tiiat  which,  at  bottom, 
he  actually  wills.     How  could  such  a  man  ever  do  anj- 
thiug  with   uDwillingneas,  since  he  never  doea  anything 
elsu  hut   that   in    ^rhich   he    has   the    highest   delight  7 
'ISiiOt-L.saidaWvo -ft^BAtwTjU  GoatuBris  «v»n  vtill-iuore 
applicfthlc  ta-lha  Yirtlic  wliich  is  born  of  perfect  Freo- 
dom;  for  this  Virtue  is  the  highest  fipression  of  Genius; 
it  in  tho  iiiimediato  poww  of  Gflliiufc— i-a.  of  that  Forqj 
wBicTT  thu  KsaeTitial    [)ivin._-  NatuceiiaB.aammfii  in-our 
IndivlHuiJily.     On  tlio  cautrary,  the  desire  and  effort  to 
1  Be  sometliiDg  else  than  that  to  which  we  are  called,  how- 
<;)^>fer  great  and  noble  that  other  thing  may  seem,  ia  the 
t^r       highest   Imnaorality ;  aad    all   the  constraint  that  mau 


imposes  upoc  himself  for  that  purpose,  and  all  the  tm- 
happineKS  timt  he  consequently  suffers,  arc  themselves 
rebellions  against  the  rule  of  the  Divine  Order,  and  re- 
aistaucGs  of  our  will  to  the  Diviue.  What  is  it  then  that 
has  thus  aet  up  within  us  a  purpose  not  imposed  upon  us 
by  our  Higher  Nature,  hut  personal  will,  personal  choice, 
personal  aelf-couiplacent  wisdom  ? — and  thus  we  are  very 
far  indeed  from  the  reonnciation  of  our  own  personal,  in- 
dividual will.  This  effort  is  necca^^arily  the  source  of  the 
greatest  unhappiiicss.  In  this  position  wo  must  con- 
stantly enforce,  oonelrain,  urge,  and  deny  ourselves;  for 
wo  can  never  do  that  willingly  whiehj  at  bottom,  we 
cannot  will ;  and  we  can  never  attain  a  successful  issue, 
for  we  cannot  accomplish  that  which  our  Nature  itself 
forbids.  This  is  the  assumption  of  outward  sanctity 
against  which  we  are  warned  by  Christianity.  It  may 
remove  nioimtaius,  and  even  give  its  body  to  be  burned, 
and  yet  that  will  profit  it  nothing  if  such  be  not  the 
dictate  of  true  Love, — that  ie,  if  it  be  not  the  dictate  of 
its  own  peculiar  Spiritual  Being  which  necessarily  brings 
with  it  its  own  Affpction.  ,§trive  to  be — we  mean  in  eu- 
^pereenauoug  thiDga,  for  in  mere  seuse^TKi* lB"iRjiM§aid-" 
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□ess — strive  to  be  wbat  thou  oupbtet  to  be.  what  tltou 
cuist  be,  ua3i  wbat  al  bottom  tliou  reatlj'  •oiliest  to  be : — ^ 
tiJlMiB  tbo  fupdamental  Law,  aa  ffclj  ot  tha  JtUgbcr  Mo- 
rality  as  of  tlio  Blesaed  Life.  AX''*-*'i-V^     "^ 

(3.)  "^Fs  liijjlit'i'  Vix^tiLii  uf  Miiij,  vvbicli,  as  vro  said,   fjij?.'-' 
peQt;trate&  Itini  willi  cMiujilftt,-   auJ    uudivid^d  Love,  ex-      ^  U/^o 
hibits  itself  indeed,  iii    tin?  t'lrat  place.  Ju    big  owii  cop-      .  I    o^ 
diicLi_but  ill   till'  stjcDinl   j>l^.-.    :u)i'  !iy  meaui  of  th^    TT 
conduct,  it    liki-'.vLd'j    niniiii'jia.-    ii>i-ll    ill    a  dumUBiuttte^ 
result,  in  tlie  Woilil  'jf  Stusa,     So  long  as  man  iloesllDK    -^  ' 
recojjuiso  tiie  true  root  and  cBsenlial  central-point  ofbia        ^ 
Ex-isteLce,  the  two  tilenieuts  we  iiav^}  named, — his  own 
lovard    Being  and  ita  Outnard   Result, — remain  undia- 
tinguiahed.      Something  provea    unaucceasful   witb   him, 
tliu  uutuarJ  result   at  which    he  aims  doei  uot  ensue, 
— which  indeed  is  not  his  fault,  for  he  wills  only  wlial 
he  can  will,  but   that  of  outward  circuiustaiici-s  which 
are  not  susceptible  uf  bis  iDflucnce, — and  tlicn  his  Luvu, 
which  lias  sUIl  an  uncertain  object,  ia  di&eatisficd  with  this 
failure,  and  thereby  hiii  Blessedness  is  disturbed  and  de- 
stroyed.   Tliis  forcea  him  mora  deeply  in  upon  hitni;elf, 
in  order  that  be  may  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  himself 
what  it  really  iii  that  he  strives  after;   and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  it  ts  that  in  deed   and  truth  be  does  not  etrivo 
afler,  but  which  is  iodtfiereot  to  hiin.    In  this  self-ez- 
amlnntiou  he  will  discover  what  we  have  plainly  enun- 
ciated above,  although   ho   may    not  express    it    iu   the 
same  words, — nawftlj,  tJmt  JK  i«  ^^  development^  of.  tbfr 
Divine  Bc-iug  and  Lifft  la  him,  this  p'TliiTinlar  intnviiliinl, — 
wliii'li  h^  strive*  afu.-r  iMii,.i;i.iUy  and   in  the  first  placoj 
— Mil   ;lii  ri'ijy  1  ib  I'  (J  and  his  tnie  anJ  proper__ 

La\:e_williMJCuiiiiLp*uU«*ly  <?!ear  to  him,  and  !jo  .viH  W 
rmi&eJ  from  the  Third  ilandpr.;n(.  .-,f  the  Iliylur  llu-, 
nlity.  in  which  we  Eore  lUtl  alut:d  Imu,  tu  thu 

Fourth — that  of  Rkliuion.  Thib  Divine  Life  now  con- 
tinually  dovclups  itself  within  him,   withuut   hindrance 
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or  obatmctioQ,  as  it  c&n  aud  must  develop  itself  odI/ 
him  .\iid  hiit  iudivlduality  i — tlus  alone  il  ia  that  li«  pro^' 
perlj  wills; — big  will  is  therefore  always  jicconi^Iislied; 
— :iu-\  it  ig.  abaaliiLfily^IantPwible  tbat  ^anythinp  coiitTMy 
to  it  should  ever  como  to  pass.     This  his  proper  IiiwarT 
Life  does  ludeod  stttl  dniiv  wilStautly  to  Hov  fortU  in 
aurroundius  cii-cumstincea  aud  to  fasliou  tbeie  after  i 
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self,  auJ  ouly  iu  this  atTort  after  outward  eiprussion  do' 
it  ehow  itself  to  be  true  Iiiwarii  Lifu,  aud  nut  mere  ileod'! 
derotioD.  But  tbu  result  of  this  effort  after  outward 
exprc-usioD  does  not  depend  ou  his  own  isolated  iadi- 
viJiial  Lift!  alone,  but  upon  the  genural  Freedom  of 
other  individuabi  besides  himself :  thirt  Freedom  Qod 
biinsolf  cannot  wish  to  destroy,  therefore  neither  can  the 
man  who  is  devoted  to  God,  aud  who  has  attaiaed  a  clear 
kuowledgc  of  God, — neither  can  he  wish  that  it  should 
be  destroyed.  While,  therefore,  be  certainly  desires  this 
uutwai-d  ref«tdt,  and  labutu-a  unceasingly  aud  with  all  bid 
power  to  effect  it, — because  be  cannot  abstain  from  doing 
80,  and  because  this  ia  bia  own  proper  Inward  Life, — bo 
yut  does  not  will  it  absolutely  and  unconditionally;  and 
it  therefore  would  not,  e78n  for  a  single  moment,  dis- 
turb his  Peace  and  Blessedness  should  it  neverdieleH 
remain  unaccomplished; — his  Lotc  and  bis  Blessedness 
return  into  his  own  proper  Life,  where  tbey  always,  and 
without  exception,  find  their  true  satisfaction.  Thus 
much  in  gcneml  Beyond  this,  the  matters  now  touched 
upon  demand  a  further  espoBition,  which  we  reserve  for 
our  next  lecture,  in  order  that  we  may  here  reach  a 
result  which  will  spread  a  general  light  over  the  whole; 
— uamely : — 

(4.)  Everything  wlilch  tbia  Moral-Religious  Han  wills 
and  constantly  promotes,  has,  in  and  Jor  itself,  no  value* 
whatever  to  him; — aa  indeed  it  baa  none  in  itaelf,  ami  is 
not  in  itself  the  most  perfect,  but  only  that  which  is  most 
perfect  iu  this  momeat  of  Time,  to  be  9upersede(l  in  a. 
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Future  Time  hy  wmething  atill  more  perfect  ;-7biit  it 
ba*  value  for  Lim  onjy  Lacauao-rt-ia  the  inamorihrte' 
Mniilestatron  of  Goii, — tbe  Form  wlijcb  God  assmnes  ut, 
bim,  tLis  defiuite  inrliviihia!.  Now  God  a!-io  ihvells 
origiuallj,  likewise  lii  a  peculiar  Form,  in  nil  otfcer  sur- 
rounJiiig  iudiviJualis,  iiotwItlistaudiDg  that  Le  remaiud 
conceAleil  from  most  of  tbein  iii  cousequeuce  uf  their 
personal,  individual  Will,  and  tlieir  want  of  the  highest 
Freedom,  and  thus  is  not  actually  manifested  either  in 
tbetnselvee,  or  iu  their  conduct  tonarJs  uLherB.  Id  this 
posLtiou  the  ^[o^al' Religious  Man — although  with  refer- 
ence to  himself  to  bai  entered  upon  his  portion  of  True 
Being — ie,  with  reforeiice  to  other  individuals,  separated 
and  cut  off  from  tlie  coustituent  parts  of  Being  whidi 
arc  related  to  him;  and  there  abides  iu  him  a  sorrowful 
striving  and  longing  to  unite  and  associate  hIniBelfwitb 
these  kindred  elements; — not  indeed  that  this  longing 
disturbs  bis  Blossedness,  for  this  is  the  permaucnt  lot 
of  his  Finite  Being,  and  a  part  of  his  allegiauco  to  God, 
to  embrace  which  with  Lore  is  itself  a  portion  of  bis 
Blesscdnoas. 

For  what  then  would  this  concealed  Inward  Bein;;,  were 
it^aiiifesteii  in  the  conduct  of  other  iikii-  -for 

what  would  it  pos&cBs  a  value  in  the  -enSiuaiiuu  ut"  out' 
supposed  licligiuus  Jllau  1  Obviou^iljr  not  for  itself, — 
since  even  bis  own  natare  bos  no  value  whatever  to  him 
io  itself, — but  because  it  is  the  Manifestation  of  God  in 
lliese  iodiriduals.  Further,  for  -what  will  he  desire  ibat 
this  Manif(j8tation  ihoiUd  possess  a  value  in  the  eilima- 
tion  of  these  individuals  tbemiielves  7  Obviously  only 
that  it  may  b«  recognized  by  them  m  the  Manifestation 
of  Ood  in  Uietnselvea.  Finally,  for  what  will  he  desire 
that  bis  own  conduct  and  effurt  should  possess  a  value  in 
the  estimation  of  these  individuals  7  Obviously  only 
Uiat  thoy  may  recognize  iu  it  the  Manifestation  of  God 
in  bim. 
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And  thus  ve  Itare  now  a  general  outvard  oIiaraoteri8»- 
tion  of  the  MoTal-Keligioua  Will,  iu  so  far  ns  it  comu 
furtli  froin  tlie  Inward  Life,  whicb  ever  remaitiR  hiddfta 
in  iUelf,  into  Outn'ard  !ktanifestatioil.  _|n  tha  (^gf^  P^ft^^i 
the  otijftct  of  this  Will  is  ever  on^y  tha  flpirit.if*^  Wif^  ' 
o(^  reasoi^iabie  Winya:  for  tha  Woa-ld  pf  fleDSe  hag  long 
ago  vritli  him  been  m«hiced  to  a  mere  sphere  of  spirliual 
activity.  In  this  RpirTtuak  World,  lus  pMlClTV' Wifhis 
"(liiB — that  in  the  90Dduct  of  each  individual  there  nta-y 
be  manifested  pnrely  tliat  Form  which  the  Enscntial 
Divine  Nature  has  assumed  in  him  that  jwirticiilar  in> 
dividual ; — that,  on  the  other  hand,  each  individual  may 
recoj^nize  God,  ae  h»  is  outwanlly  manifested  to  him  in 
the  condact  of  a!!  other  men; — that  all  others  may  in 
like  manner  recognixo  Gixl  as  he  is  outwardly  niaai- 
Tested  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  that  paiiJCDlar  iudi- 
vitlual  i — and  that  thus  God  aluno  may  ever  be  wholly 
manifested  in  all  Outward  Appearance; — that  He  alone 
may  live  and  nila,  and  nnlhing  besides  Him; — and  that, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  He  aloue  may  be  present  to 
the  eye  of  mortals. 

Thus,  as  it  is  expressed  hy  Cbrigtianity  in  tha  fgrp>  nf 
I  pra^eT^II^TIiy^^iiigdoni  come  inn  lliyl  iiiimlil1rHi 
>f  tLfi_g'.9Tl'l  A"  which  Tlion  ainne  art,  A.nt\  )ivp«t,  ;^p«l 
uleat,  so  that  —  Thy  will  may  be  ilono  on  eortb, — in, 
he  Acta&l,  by  meane  of  that  Freedom  whicli--Xlwi^ 
Pbyscif  wilt  not  take  away, — as  it  erer  i&  done,  i"t1  i"- 
l^ed  never  can  be  otherwise  done,  in  heaven, — in  t\M 
dea,  iu  the-  world  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  without  relation 
to  jFreedom."  _      '  — ^— - 

For  ex.iniple : — ^Yonder  they  complain  that  misery  is 
so  abundant  in  the  world,  and  go  about  with  a  zeal, 
praiseworthy  in  itrself,  to  make  it  somewhat  less.  Alas  t 
the  misery  that  lies  moat  open  to  view  is  not  the  true 
misery; — since  things  are  as  they  are,  misery  is  the  best 
of  all  that  is  in  the  world;  and    siaee   the   world   doec 
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not  improve  notwitlisLanding  aJl  thiH  misery,  one  might 
almost  bclievo  tliat  there  is  not  yet  enough  of  misery  in 
it ; — that  tli«  image  of  God,  Humanity,  shouU!  be  ftullied, 
degraded,  and  trodden  in  the  dust, — this  is  the  true 
misery  iu  the  world,  which  fills  the  Religious  Man  with 
holy  indiguatiou.  Perchauce  thou  dost  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  humanity,  so  far  as  thy  hand  can  reach,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  thine  own  dearest  enjoym«nt«.  But  if 
this  happen  only  because  Nature  has  given  thee  a 
ftystem  of  ucrves  eo  scusitivc,  and  so  hanuooiously  at- 
tuned with  the  rest  of  humanity,  that  every  sorrow  which 
thou  beholdest  repeats  itaelf  more  keenly  in  thine  own 
OT^anization ; — then  it  is  to  this  delicate  (organization 
that  our  thanks  are  due; — iu  the  Spiritual  World  thy 
deed  passes  unnoticed.  Uadst  thou  done-  the  like  d«cd 
in  holy  indignation  that  the  Son  of  Eternity,  in  whom 
alto  there  dwells  Boraething  god-like,  flhould  be  tor- 
mented by  Guch  vanities  ns  these,  and  should  be  left  there 
so  foTsaken  by  his  fellow-men; — with  the  dfsire  that  he 
might  have  at  least  one  glad  hour  in  which  he  might 
raise  hia  eyes  joyfully  and  thankfully  to  Heaven ; — with 
the  purpose  that  iu  thy  hand  he  might  see  tlie  saving 
band  of  God,  and  might  know  of  a  surety  that  the  arm 
of  God  is  not  yet  shortened,  but  that  He  has  yet  cvLry* 
where  iostruments  and  servants  to  do  Hit  will,  and 
that  thus  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  might  arise  in  bis 
soul; — if  thus  what  thou  desiredsl  to  helji  had  been  his 
Inward  IVature,  and  not  his  Outvard.  ivbidi  is  avacwith- 
out  true  value; — then  had  Uiy  deud  been  the  ouluanl 
expression  of  a  Moral- lieligions  Spirit 
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LECTURE    X. 

SDBTElf   OF  THE   WHOLE  SPftlECT   PROM  THE  8TASD- 

POIKT  OF  TRDB  BELIGIOS  ; — &EUNE1TI0N 

OF  TB£    BLESSED   LIFE. 


Now  tliat  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  tbeae  lectures  to  & 
close,  let  us  ouco  mori:  cotubiue  lato  ouo  vleir  the  doc- 
triuc  wtiich  we  have  built  up  before  yoo. 

Life  in  itself  is  Out.-,  it  rcu:iiiia  uiiclmugcabljr  the 
same  ;  noi  siuco  it.  ii;  tliO  If'irfftt  ^^t^U^'Ll  vf  t-hn  f  At$ 
of^L'ife  tha*  U-olu  jv.  ir,  it  is  perfect  Bleaaq^iieet.  This 
True  Life  exists,  at  bottom,  whercTor  anj  form  or  degree 
of  Life  is  to  be  fuund ;  but  it  may  be  concealed  by  an 
admixture  of  tbe  etemeuts  of  Death  and  liotbiaguess ; 
and  then,  by  meanii  of  pain  an<1  torment  and  mortidca- 
bion  of  thi8  imperfect  Life,  it  presses  onward  towards  its 
derelopmeut.  Wo  bare  followed,  step  by  step,  tbit  de- 
velopment of  the  True  Life  out  of  the  imperfect  Ap- 
parent Life  by  which  it  may  at  fint  be  concealed;— 
to-day  it  !■  our  putpoac  to  accompAny  this  Life  into  the 
ccntml-point  of  iut  dominion,  and  to  invest  it  with  all 
its  glury.  In  our  last  lecture  wfi  charactonzed  the  hig]^- 
c«t  Form  of  Actual  Life — that  is — since  .Bgality  oonsista 
whflllj  in  a  Form^lEUflexiou.  whilst  the  absolutely  in- 
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^wTiir-h  firtws  forth  ip  yi^  Tpfipite  Tima,  ami  emplop  the 
g^rsonal  El-JBtcPca  yf  Man  tut  it^  ^n^^ninit.it   nn,l  heuce 

jifesta  itaelf  as  Acti&D — vo  laTe.  I  b»v.  rlinticterizeJ 
Life  ty  the  mtma  of  the  HiQHBB  Mukahty.  We 
were  tioiialramed  to  admit  tliAt,  on  nocouul  of  tli«  supar- 
atiou  of  tio  one  Eeecutial  Dirino  Nature  into  man;  in- 
dividuals— a  separation  unalterably  imposed  bj  the  law 
of  Reflexion — the  activity  of  each  particular  iudivJduat 
cannot  avoid  striving  after  an  outward  result^  not  wholly 
dependent  ou  the  individual  biniself,  in  the  Kurrouudiog 
world  of  Freedom; — that  nevertheless  the  Blessedness 
of  such  au  indiviriua!  will  not  he  disturbed  hy  the  failure 
of  this  result,  provided  only  that  he  raise  himself  to  a 
truv  comprehunsioo  of  that  which  he__!itiiiea  after  wn- 
^mdUion^Ujf,  aa  distinguished  from  that  which  he  seeks 
only  conditionaUy ; — which  comprehenfiion  we  termed 
the  staudpoint  of  Teue  Relioiun.  With  respect  to  lliis 
latter  poiul  eepecially,  I  referred  jou  to  our  present 
lecture,  in  wlucli  I  promised  a  more  thorough  exposition 
of  this  auhject. 

I  shall  prepare  the  way  for  this  exposition  hy  a  survey 
of  our  whole  subject  from  its  profoundest  fitandpoint. 

Batag-aj;'i<ta;.aod  -lLa-£x-i6t6iica  .of  3eing.i8  uticesaarUy 
.jrgOWiOt"'V'*''S  ^''^  RfiHi-Kiau  occbrdiug  toilxcd  law!^  which 
mm  ooatained  JDtHMid  are  to  ha  dGVftloptid  Irou),  Kelh.yiuii 
^tPfllf  =-^thia  JB  thrt  fuudaiiieutal  principle,  now  sufficiently 
explained  on  all  sides,  of  our  whole  doctriue.  It  is  Being 
alone  that  cx-ists, — that  "  is,"  in  Ex-isteQce,  and  by 
whose  being  in  it  alone  Ex-iatence  ia; — that  eternally 
abides  in  it  as  it  18  in  itself,  and  without  whose  indwell- 
ing within  it  Ex-istencc  wouhl  Tanish  into  Nothingness: 
— no  one  doubts  this,  and  no  one  who  understands  it  can 
doubt  it.  But  in  Ex-istence,  as  Ex-iEtence, — i.e.  in  Re- 
flexion, Being  directly  changes  its  absolutely  incompre- 
heusible  Form,  which  can  only  be  deetribed  aa  pure  Life 
and  Action,  into  au  Essence  or  Nature — a  specific  and 
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definite  mode  of  Beiug ;  so  tlint  wc  liave  uercr  spoken 
of  Being,  aDiTno  one  can  ever  speak  of  Being,  otbcrwUe 
than  by  epeakiDg  of  ita  Eucnco  or  Nature.  Althoug'b, 
therefore,  our  Being  is  ever  tit  iUtlfihi  Being  of  Being; 
an<I  tlius  rein&ius,  and  can  neier  become  other  thau  this; 
yet  that  which  tee  ourtflvea,  and  _/»r  ourselvea,  are,  bare, 
and  possess, — it.  in  the  FoTm  of  ourselves,  of  the  Ego, 
of  R«flexioD  ID  Conacionsness, — UujLJj.  never  Being  I'w 
iiMff.  but  only  BeiDg.Jii_our-Zjtf£K.  aa  Kt^enca  gr  Natore. 
HuWIhon  istliis  Being,  which  cvrtainly  doea  not  enter 
into  Form  in  all  its  uatixe  puritjr, — how  is  it  yet  con- 
nected 'with  Form  1 — doea  it  not  thereby  irrevocably 
project  forth  from  ittelf,  and  set  up  beside  iteeli^  a 
socoDti,  wholly  new  Beiug, — tvlitcb  new  and  second  Being 
is  altogether  imposaihlet  Answer: — Ask  not  for  the 
"How;" — be  satisfittd  with  the  fact.  Tbey  are  con- 
nected ;  tliere  is  such  a  bond,  wliich, — higher  than  all 
Reflexion,  pruceeding  from  no  Reflexion,  and  not  rt.'cog- 
Dizing  the  Jurisdiction  of  Reflexion, — yet  appears  beside, 
and  iudisEoIuhly  associated  vritli,  lieflexioo.  In  this 
companioQsLip  with  Reflexion,  this  bond  is  Feeliog.; — 
^jfstBPririB  a~twnd;  It  U  toTe;— aad,«iiee^4t.w-4h« 
bond  that  unites  Pure  Beiug  and  RcHexioii,  it  la  tbu 
Love  of  God.  Ill  this  Love,  Being  and  Ex-istencu,  Ood 
and  Man,  ar>*  Ovr  ■,  wlmlly  traii^jfiisfrd  am!  'r-*  ■■  i— ■': 
other; — if  i.-  tiic  ^mii.t  'if  iiitui^n^uiiua  uf  lLl  . 
have  spoken  of  above; — the  act  of  Being,  in  supporting 
and  maiutaiuing  itself  in  Ex-istence,  is  its  Love  for  it- 
self, which  we  do  not  conceive  of  as  Feeling  only  because 
ltd  do  not  conceive  of  it  at  all.  The  Manifestation  of 
this  act  of  Being,  in  supporting  and  maintaining  itself  in 
Ex-tKtence,  in  compauiouibip  with  Reflexion, — that  it, 
the  Feeling  of  this  act  of  Self-existence. — is  our  Love 
towards  it;  or,  in  Htrict  truth,  iU  ou'q  Love  towanis  it- 
nelf  in  iW  Funn  of  P''eeling;  since  we  have  no  power  to 
love  it,  but  only  itself  has  power  to  lore  itself  tu  us. 
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This— not  it«,  nor  ours— but^  .tLia  jwiprocal  Luve, 
which  first  separatea  us  into  two,  and  then  binds  us  to- 
gether iato  ono,  ia  the  original  creator  of  our  oft-men- 
tloucd  ahstriLct  couceptioa  of  a  Pure  Being,  or  a.  God. 
Wliat  is  it  that  thus  carries  us  beyond  all  determinate 
and  corapreheniible  Ex-istence,  and  bojond  th«  whole 
world  of  al>eo[ute  Reflexion  i  It  ia  our  Love  which  no 
Ex-ifiteiice  can  eatisfj.  Conception  does  here  that  only 
which  it  aloiie  can  do; — it  defines  and  fashions  tliia  Love, 
bj  abstractiug  from  its  object,  wliicb  only  by  its  ineaiu 
hecomu!)  an  object,  everything  that  does  not  satisfy  thi.i 
Love  ;  leaving  in  it  nothing  but  the  pure  negation  of  all 
conceivability  associated  with  infinite  and  eternal  love- 
abl«ue38.  What  then  is  it  that  assures  us  of  God  but 
pure,  self-sufficing  Love,  which  is  superior  to  all  the 
doubt  that  is  bom  of  ReBexion,  and  is  only  posBible 
therein  ? — and  what  makes  this  Love  thus  self-anfflcient, 
but  thai  it  is  the  ininiedinte  self-supporting  and  self- 
maintaiuinj;  Life  of  the  Absolute  itself?  Not  ReflejioD, 
— which  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  divides  itself  into 
parts,  and  thus  is  ever  at  variance  with  itself; — uo. 
Love  —  is  the  source  of  aU  certainty,  all  truth,  all 
reality, 

^t  is  tho  cnn^pptini)  a^  Ood,  which  has  tliiiB  become  a 
puttily  ;i1)l;1i:j''|  ■■■■!■  '.mi ii u  ,!  1  i!  gives  shnpo  ami  ilo6nitioir 
to.  thia  Luve,  uo  said.  In  its  own  intmediata  L!fe,  on 
the  contrary — and  I  entreat  you  to  note  thia  well — this 
Love  is  not  thus  defined  and  fashioned ;  but  it  is,  and 
it  has  and  holds  the  object  of  its  affection,  not  by  any 
means  in  conception,  which  never  overtakes  it,  but 
immediately  in  Love;  and  that  as  it  is  in  itself,  because 
it  is  in  truth  nothing  else  than  the  Bolf-aup porting  Life 
of  Absolute  Being,  Now  it  is  this  8ubstAnce  and  ma- 
terial of  Love,  which  Kei!exiou,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
verts into  a  perinauent  objective  Essence  or  Nature; 
and  tlieu  ayaiu  divides,  even  to  iufmity.  clothing  it  with 
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u«w  and  ever-varied  Forma  ; — and  thus  create*  its  World. 
I  oak : — "What  is  it  tUen  tliat  jjivea  a  true  and  proper 
fiiDcIamautal  aubstauce  to  this  World,  tlie  Nature  uad 
form  of  which  are  evidently  products  of  Rftflexiou  ?  It 
is  obviously  the  Absolute  Lovo : — the  Abeolutc,  I  say, — 
or,  an  wu  niuy  uuw  express  it, — the  Lore  of  God  tonnrds 
hie  Ex-istauce,  or,  the  Love  of  timt  Ex-isteuce  towards 
the  liviug  God-  And  urbat  ruiuaiiia  for  Eofleiiou  7  To 
give  an  objective  standing  to  this  eubtitanc^,  and  to 
fashion  it  into  an  iniiiiite  succession  of  objectire  Forms. 
But  even  wltli  reference  to  thia  laat  point, — What  ia  it 
then  that  prcrents  liofleniou  from  crer  pausing  in  thia 
work,  and  impeU  it  incessautly  forwaxd  from  on*  Form 
towards  another,  and  from  this  again  to  another,  in  «iid-^ 
leas  succesgion  ?  It  ia  the  iuexliuguiBhable  Lure  for 
that  which  neceasarily  escapee  Reflexion,  which  lies  con- 
ceaWd  behind  all  Reflexion,  and  is  therefore  necesftarily 
to  be  Bought  fur  behind  all  Reflexion,  and  under  all  its 
infinitely  varied  Forms, — the  pure  and  real  Absolute;— 
thia  it  is  which  impels  Reflexion  onward  through  Eter* 
oity,  and  atretchee  it  out  into  a  tiring  Eternity.  Lovt 
is  therefore  higher  thoo  all  Reason;  it  is  itself  the 
fountain  of  Reason  and  the  root  of  Reality;  the  sole 
creator  of  Life  and  Time ; — and  thus  I  have  finally  de- 
clared to  you  the  highest,  real  point  of  view  of  a  Doctrine 
of  Being,  Life,  and  Blessedness, —  that  is,  of  true  Spec- 
ulation, towania  which  we  have  hitherto  been  gradually 
advuicing. 

(Finally,  Love,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all  truth  and  cer- 
tainty generally,  so  is  it  the  source  of  completed  truth 
in  the  actual  luau  and  his  life.  Completed  truth  is 
SciEKCE ;  and  the  element  of  Science  is  Reflexion. 
Only  when  Science  becomes  clear  to  itself  as  the  Love 
of  the  Absolute,  and  comprehends  this  Absolute,  as  it 
necessarily  mutt,  as  lying  wholly  beyond  all  Reflexion, 
and  inaccessible  to  it  iu  any  possible  Form, — does  it 
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attaiD  to  pure  objective  tnith ;  and  only  ao  lioea  it  be- 
come capable  of  apprebemiing  and  liistinguisliing  Re- 
flexiou,  whicli  fornaerlj  it  Lad  al^vaje  confouaiieU  witli 
Reality;  of  completely  reoognisiDg  and  comprclieDdiog 
all  the  products  of  Reflonon  in  Reality ; — and,  tliiis,  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  n  Doctrine  of  Knowledge.  In 
short,  the  ReBexiou  which  Las  b«coaie  Diviue  Love, 
and  is  therefore  wholly  aljeorbed  iu  God  liimsolf,^B  the 
ataridpoiut  of  Scieuce: — this  I  Jeaired  to  avail  luyBelf  of 
a  fittiDg  opportunity  to  mention  in  passing.) 

And  cow  to  present  this  to  you  iu  a  form  which  may 
be  easily  retained,  and  alao  to  cooDect  it  with  an  already 
familiar  illustration  : — We  bare  already  twice  translated 
the  words  of  John — "IiLthe  beginBJng  was  the  Word." 
<S:c. — into  the  language  of  our  immediate  theme  i — in  the 
first  instance,  thus: — "In  the  beginning,  and  absolutely- - 
associated-  witli  Being,  wae  Kx-i»t«Qo*y"  and  then,  iu 
the  second  instance,  after  we  Lad  njore  distinctly  Tccog> 
nised  tUe  nmuifold  inward  mod lii cations  of  Ex-istenco, 
and  had  coinhined  tlieaa  together  under  the  name  Form, 
thus:— "_Iii.tJic  begioningi*ad-«bTOlutchra«5orintc<l-«itIi 
God^r  Being,  was  Fornn."  Now,  Lowever,  since  we 
have  soen  thatConeciousness  with  all  its  mamfold  Formtir 
which  before  wo  had  hold  to  be  the  true  Ex-istence,  is 
but  Ex-iHttiDce  at  second  band,  and  indeed  the  mere 
Appearance  or  Manifestation  of  Ex-istence,  and  have 
recognised  the  true  and  ab&olute  Ex-iatence,  in  its  own 
proper  Form,  as  Love; — now,  we  render  these  same 
words,  tints: — "lu.the  beginning,  before  all  Time,  and 
the  absohito  Creator  of  all  Time,  is  Lot*  ;  and  Love  i^iu 
(_;i."i,  f--i  it  iA  \i\^  own  act  ivliortfl.y  lie-  ni:^iitfiitis  liitiji.;ir 
in  Ex-istonce;  jluJ  Love  is  ilself  Gud, — Gol  im  in  ii,  aiirl 
for  over  aUdea  iu  it,  as  he  is  in  bimsolf.  By  it,  mid  fnnu 
it,  as  the  fuudameutal  &ubataucfi  of  all  Ex-tiLt-ucti,  ar*>, 
by  means  of  living  E«flexJou,  all  things  madu^  aud  uilL.* 
out  it  is  not  anything  made  that  is  made;  audiLiwT 
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%w  bwomaa  flwltp-ui  ■  ufc.  juui  arouml   iib,   nntl    tLwull* 
among  U&-.  aaJ,  if  w»-»iUyarfc  uioy  btiiKiIl   for  onm  La* 
Jjue  _our  eyes,  its  glory,  as  tin.-  ylun*  df  ili'    ti,trij.il    tu.) 
D^o«fifiajy  Efflticnce  of  tlie  CUlIiettit." 

Tnie  Life  is  Lore ;   act.!,  as  Love,  holds  and  posseRKa 
witkin  itself  iU  ovra   object — the  object  of  this  Lf>va — 
bound  up,   iaterpeiiotrat«d,   transfused,  and  irbully  ab- 
sorbed in  it: — etemally  One  and  the  kuoc  Love.     It  14 
not  Love  that  set*  up  this  object  before  it  in  outward 
represeDt&tioD    and    separates  it  into   ports  ;-^)t  ia    Re- 
flexion that  does  this.     Thus,  in  so  far  as  man  ia  TM^e.-. 
— aud    tliia    he    is  ahva^'s  iii  tbe  root  of   his    Life,  and  I 
can  be  uothiug  but  thin,  although  it  way  be  that  be  is/ 
but  th«  Love  of  himaelf, — but  especially  io  so  far  as  he  ' 
ia  the  Love  of  God,  he  reiiiaius  ettniallj  and  for  ever 
one,  true,  and  unchatigeable  as  God  Ligu^,  aod  is  io-, 
deed   ID  reality  Ood  himself;    and  it  is  not  merely  a. 
bold  metaphor,  but  a  literal  truth,  that  John  utters  when 
.bo  Bays: — "He  who  dwellelb  in  Love,  dwelleth  ia  God, 
And  God  in  him."     It  is  only  bis  Reflexion  that  flm 
separated  liim  froiu  tliis  Lo«e    which  is  his  own  proper 
Bjein^   and    tjot    niiy    fdif igii    Rtnng  ;—  nnd   tlnr    s(  riven, 
throughout  a  wLi 'li-    li.^nn'i':  ;iiri:ii-y    '■■liv  f   ■lii     if  Lhat 
which  he  hiD»i«lf  it>  aud  renuiin&,  iion,  ever^niiitre,  and 
for  ever.    Henco  it  ia  not  his  inward  Essential  Mature. 
— that  which  is  liiTown,  xrhieti  l)elMiga  IA  UUlUBif  nd 
to^no  other, — that  is  subject  to  OMttinual  cnaDge|Diuit 
is  only  the  Appearance  or  MapitetUUioo  of  this  Ratuw, 
which  Id  itself  is  withdrawn  irom  outward  AppearanceT" 
that' suffers  this  continual    change.     T^miflHy  we  nti)  r  ' 
— The  eye  of  man  conceals  God  Yroni  him,  and  separates 
the  pure  light  into  coloured  rays.    Now  we  say : — The 
eye  of  man  conceals  God  from  bJm,  only  because  ho  him- 
self is  concealed   from  hinuolf  bj_itt  and    because    his 
vision  never  reaches  bis  own  tme  Being.     TVbat  he  seaa 
is  ever  himself,  as  we  also  said  formerly  j— but  be  does 
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Dot  sec  liimself  as  ho  trulj  ia; — Iiis  Being  is  out,  but  hie 
riiiiou  is  iiiliuitc. 

I:^^_aprf""""'''y  ""»«■-■'  '"'-^   R,pitTe'if?n,  {t"<l  manifeats 
it^filf  iher^  jmrnfijint^')'  fT  Pi  Life  Trhjflh  flniplftjB  fa  ite 

in«truiii(iiit.  a.  persDtml.  seuauous- £x>isi«»0», — akwj  tbuftag 
lD(tJvMual  Aclio.ii  .^aiHl  tliat  JLclecd  ill  a  spljere  fegpJiilE* 

newf^  World.  Wherever  the  Divine  Love  ia,  tLvre  is 
necCBSOrily  thle  MaaiifeBtatiuu ;  for  thus  only  does  this 
Jjove  reveal  itaelf,  &ud  that  TCithuut  any  nen  intervening 
principle  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  this  ManifesUtioa 
is  not,  there  this  Divine  Love  ia  not  It  is  altogether 
iu  vaiu  to  say  to  him  vrho  doee  not  dTrell  in  Love — "  Act 
moriilly," — for  only  in  LoKe.  does  the  Moral  World  ariae, 
and  without  Love  there  is  no  auch  world;  and  jiisE  eS 
fluper6uou8  is  it  to  »ay  this  to  him  who  does  dwelt  ia 
Love, — for  his  Love  lives  ah-eady  of  itself,  and  his  activity, 
hie  moral  Action,  is  merely  the  silent  Manifestation  of 
this  his  Life.  The  Action  is  nothing  in  and  for  itself, 
and  it  has  uo  inilepeudent  principle  in  itself;  tut  it  Hows 
forth,  calmly  and  aibntly.  fxoin  Lore,  ae  light  seems  to 
flow  forth  from  the  sun,  and  as  the  World  doea  actually 
flow  forth  from  the  inward  Love  of  God  to  himself.  If 
any  man  does  not  act,  neither  does  he  love;  and  hc  who 
siippuKbii  that  he  loves,  and  yet  does  not  act,  in  him 
imagination  alone  is  excited  by  some  picture  of  Love 
conveyed  to  bini  from  without,  to  which  picture  there 
is  within  him  no  corresponding,  inward,  self-supporting 
reality.  "If  a  man  say  I  love  God," — thus  speaks  the 
same  John,  after  representing  brotherly  love  in  a  certain 
very  just  Benee  as  in  itself  the  Higher  Morality — "if  a 
maii  eay  I  love  God,  and  halelh  his  brother,  he  ia  a  liar  ;" 
—or,  as  we  would  say,  in  language  more  sititablo  to  our 
age,  although  not  a  whit  more  tenderly, — ^he  is  a  slam, 
and  las  not  the  Love  of  God  abiding  in  him; — abiding, 
I  Nay.  really  indwelling   within  him, — it  is  not  the  root 
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of  his  tnie  Life,    but  he  ciui  at  most  oiily  picture  it  ic 
imagiDatioD. 

Love  is  etenially  complete,  and  cootuQ'eii  within  ib- 
self;  and,  at  Love,  it  has  erer  irifchiu  itself  complete 
Reality ;  it  ifi  Reflexion  alone  that  separates  and  divides 
into  part*.  Hence, — and  thus  we  return  to  the  point 
which  we  reached  in  our  precious  lecture, — heoeu  the 
diviaioD  of  the  one  Divine  Life  into  difTereut  individuata 
does  not  by  any  meana  take  place  in  Love  but  only  in 
ReBexion.  The  individual,  who  is  revealed  to  himself 
only  in  Action,  and  all  uthti  iiuliHidusTs  wW  sp[t«&r  * 
around  him,  aro  bhua  but  Uie  Mcuiif^taii^ii..aLJiii&.jjtiA. 
Love,  not  by  any  msaus  the  'l.u^.  r->_!:  In  his  own 
Action,  Love  must  be  uanifeel,  for  othertvjec  it  would 
cot  be  present ;  but  the  moral  Action  of  others  is  not  to 
him  the  immediately  apparent  Matiifestatton  of  Love; 
hence  the  absence  of  this  does  not  immediately  pmve  the 
al>s«nce  of  Love; — therefore,  as  wo  said  already  In  our 
previous  lecture,  he  does  not  desire  the  Morality  and 
Hc'lipon  of  others  unconditionally,  but  only  undur  the 
condition  of  their  Freedom ;  and  the  absence  of  this 
general  Morality  does  not  disturb  the  peace  of  I^ove. 
which     ia    wboUy    independent    <|(  everything    K-yond 

itself.  I  J  <  '  '  '     ^  ,^     **    ""'  •',        **-v■^,*^^.     w(^ 

Tlie  Morah<y"and  Religion  of  the  whme  Spiritual  World 
are  closely  ooanacto^ith  tKrA..tff.a 

individual,  as  effect  with  oauift,  "Hie  MoraT' 
Man  desires  to  spit^l  Morality  and  Keltgiou  imivursally. 
The  distiucliuu  between  his  Religion  aud  the  Rell^on  / 
of  others  is  but  a  distinction  iu  Roflexion.  The  affection  - 
produced  in  him  by  success  or  failure  must  therefore  take 
pUce  according  to  the  law  of  Reflozion.  But,  as  we 
have  already  seen  on  another  occasion,  the  jrvcultar 
atTection  of  Retlextun  ia  approbation  or  disapprohatlon ; 
not  cold  and  indifferent,  but  the  more  ptusionata  tbo 
more  loving  the  nature  of  the  man.     Rcflcxiou  always 
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boara  with  it  an  afTcction  towards  the  Morality  of  otIi< 
and  tills  Ketlexion  is  higlieiit  of  all  in  tlio  Religions 
JIaD ; — It  is  the  true  root  of  the  WorM  arpuiiiJ  liim, 
vhicli  he  embraces  witb  oflection,  aod  which  is,  to  bim, 
purely  and  aolclj  a  Spiritual  World. 

From  wliat  we  bavo  now  eaid,  we  obtain  the  principles 
bv  which  we  may  chariwterizo  more  profoundly  than  we 
oould  do  in  our  former  lecture,  the  diapo^itino  of  ibo  Ke- 
ligious  Man  towanls  othera; — or  what  would  be  commoiily ., 
eolted  TiiBjPliila.tit.hmyy.  1^^ 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  further  removed 
from  this  Religious  Philanthropy  than  a  nertain  go&d-na- 
turcd  iudiSereutigm  wliich  accepts  ererything  as  equally 
good,  aud  which  we  bear  much  "b^praised  now-a-days. 
This  moilo  of  thought,  far  from  b&ing  the  Love  of  God,  is 
much  rather  that  absolute  Bhallowuess  and  inward  va- 
grancy of  a  Tnind  that  is  capable  neither  of  love  nor  of 
bate,  which  we  have  sufficiently  described  in  one  of  oux 
earlier  l«ctur«s.  Tlia  B«lipoiM_  map,  does  not  cOQcarq,  ^ 
himself  about  the  pbyaical  bappineM  nf  ^ip  Hi,iTnnT.  Hm-m^ 
— uj^esi  it  be  bia  speciaJ.r^iHipg  ^^  [»j»v<'^a  ■.  fit-i-JT-^y  ».^lj- 
siBtJnce  for  mfta ; — he  i^^j.-"-  qq  jjuppl-M-  f*.-  ii..—  -■ ...^ 
iu'^ho  "ways  "ofTHe  Diiiuf  OrJur.  He  cannot  desire  to*^ 
make  them  happy  by  me.-iuij  of  outwaixl  circunistaiicea,  as 
littlu  as  GoJ  can  desire  this  ;  for  tho  will  aud  counsel  of 
God,  even  witb  regard  to  his  fellow-men,  are  always  hia. 
As  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  nu  one  shall  iiud  peace  and 
repoae  but  in  Htm,  and  that  men  shall  be  contmualljr 
driven  onward  by  meana  of  sorrows  and  vexations  to  re- 
uoimce  tbeiueelves  and  to  eeek  a  refuge  in  Qod ; — eo  is 
this  also  tho  will  and  wish  of  the  man  who  Is  devoted  to 
God.  AVTien  thoy  have  again  found  their  Being  in  God,' 
be  \Till  hive  this  Being;  their  Being  out  of  God  be  hates 
with  a  perfect  hatreil,  aud  his  very  love  towards  their  true 
Htitig  couHists  in  hate  towards  their  degraded  Being. 
*•  Think  not  that  I  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth,"  says 
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Jesus, — peace,  tlittb  is,  this  same  indifferont  acceptance  of 
tbingH  aa  they  are  ; — no,  sinco  ye  are  eucb  as  jo  arc,  "  I 
come  not  to  bring  jieace  but  a  sword. "  The  BtligioiiB 
Man  is  likewise  far  removed  from  the  well-kiiowu  aud 
much-commended  effort  of  this  same  siiperiiciality  to  put 
such  a  construction  upon  flnrroiiiiding  events  as  may  ea- 
able  it  to  maintain  itself  in  tliis  comfortable  frame  of 
miDct : — to  explain  them  away,  and  to  interpret  them  into 
the  Good  and  the  Beauliful,  He  wishes  to  see  Ihcm  as 
they  are  in  truth ;  and  Le  does  so  see  them,  fur  hova 
sharpens  his  sight;  he  judges  strictly  but  justly,  and  pou*- 
trates  even  to  the  very  root  of  every  prcvaleut  mode  of 
thought 

Haring  in  his  view  what  men  might  be,  his  i~uIiog 
sentiment  is  a  holy  indignation  at  their  actual  existence, 
so  uDworthy  and  void  of  tononr.  Seeing  that  in  tbu  pro- 
founduat  depths  of  their  nature  they  still  l>ear  within 
them  the  impress  of  the  Dirioe,  although  it  does  not  find 
its  way  to  outward  Manifestation; — considering  tUnl  what 
they  are  accused  of  by  others  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
wretchedness  to  themselrai,  and  that  what  men  call  tUfiir 
wickedness  ia_but  the  outbreak  of  their  j(WiL|irufviii|d 
mwMy ; — reflecting  that  they  need  but  to  stretvh  forth 
tEeiriiand  to  the  Good  that  constantly  surrounds  them  io 
order  to  become  at  once  worthy  and  blessed ; — seeing  all 
this,  he  is  filled  with  the  deepest  melancholy, — the  most 
beart-felt  sorrow.  His  hate  is  awakvued  only  by  the  fanati- 
cism of  p^rvfrsity,  which  is  not  satisfi^-d  with  boiug  worth- 
leit9  in  its  own  person,  but,  so  far  as  its  influeoco  extends, 
endeavours  to  make  alt  others  as  unworthy  as  itself,  and 
which  is  profoundly  iiritAt«d  and  moved  to  hatred  at  the 
sight  of  any  tiling  better  than  itself  For  while  the  former 
is  but  the  wretched  work  of  Siti,  the  latter  is  (he  work  of 
the  Devil; — -for  the  Devil  aUo  hates  Oooilness,  not  siniply 
because  it  is  good,  which  would  be  wholly  uuintttUigiblv, 
but  frwu  envy,  and  because  bo  himself  cannot  attaic  to 
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it.  Just  M,  according  to  our  recent  description,  the  man 
inspired  of  Gofi  dcRires  tliu.L  God  alone,  as  He  in  iu  Him- 
self, bIiuuM  be  revealed  in  His  glory,  at  all  tttnes,  on  all^ 
sideH,  and  lU  nil  events,  to  hlin  and  to  all  liiii  bretliren  i— ^ 
so,  on  the  contrary,  lie  who  is  ingfiired  ofhimsflf  tiefiires, 
that,  to  him  and  to  his  fellow-men,  there  should  be  r&> 
veale<l  at  all  limes,  on  alt  sides,  ajid  in  all  events,  oaly 
the  image  of  his  nnni  worlhk'SsiiesK.  'Qy  thus  trauKcundiug 
his  on-n  individuality,  ho  sat-p&KscB  the  humnu  and  na- 
tural hoiindftriei  of  Egoism,  and  makes  himself  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  idcn.!  and  God ; — all  wliicli  the  Devit  also  does  in 
like  iniiniiei*. 


I 


Finally,  the  Love  of  hi»  fellow-men  reveals  itself  in 
the  Religions  Man,  iinaUcraldy  determined  and  for  ever 
remaining  the  Bame,  in  this  ; — that  he  never,  under  any 
COQitition,  ceases  to  lahoitr  far  their  euuoblumeut,  and 
consequently  never,  under  any  condition,  gives  up  his 
Hope  ID  them.  His  action  \%  indeed  the  ncet^ssary 
Manift'slation  of  his  Love;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
action  neceasarily  pioceeds  towards  an  outward  world, 
presujiposi-a  an  outwanl  world  as  its  Eph«re,  and  assumes 
that  lie  L-ntertains  the  thought  of  something  to  be  ac- 
complished ID  this  outward  world.  Without  the  extinc- 
tinn  nf  tlii"  Ti'""  ii'  V^*\  iviHuT-hir^airFinn,  nniTTnTiy 
thought  Dcccsfiarilv  assumed  in  bia  aclIftBi  can  ever  ceaae. 
As  often  as  it  fails  of  the  anticipate<l  result,  so  often 
is  he  forced  b.ick  upon  himself  to  create,  from  the  fouu- 
tftiu  of  Love  that  eternally  flows  within  him,  a  new 
impuUe,  and  new  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose; 
aud  is  thereby  impelled  to  a  frcah  effort,  and  should  even 
this  fail,  again  to  another; — at  each  renewed  attempt 
assumiug  that  what  haii  not  hitherto  been  aucceaaful  may 
yet  bu  ncconiplishcd  this  time,  or  the  next  time,  or  at 
»ome  future  time ; — or,  even  if  it  should  not  lie  accom- 
plished at  all  by  Kim  individually,  yet  that,  through  bil 
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aid,  nnd   by  meana  of  Lis  previous  labours,  it   may    bo 
accoDiplislicd  by  some  one  fulluwtiig  lu  liitt  steps.     Tl^w 

Faitjijmd-Hope : — not  in  God,  for  Gocl  is  ever-prcseot. 


iiviiiy  nitliiu  Iiini,  and  therefore  he  haa  no  need  of  Faith 
to  mnkf  that  presence  posAiL]« ;  and  God  «vi:r  ^ives 
iliiitaclf  to  !iim  whole  aud  perfect  as  He  is  in  Hitusclf, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  Hope:— lx.t  Fftilh  in 
Man,  and  Hope  in  Man.  By  this  firm  and  iniuiovable 
Faith,  this  uutiriug  Hope,  he  can  taisu  himself,  whenever 
lie  will,  far  above  all  the  indignation  or  the  sorrow  with 
vhich  he  may  be  filled  by  the  contemplation  of  present 
reality,  and  can  invite  into  bis  henrt  the  surest  peace, 
tEie  most  indestructible  repoflc.  Let  bim  took  beyond  the 
Present  iv  the  Futtirel— for  that  glance  be  has  a  whole 
£teraity  before  him,  and  may  add  to  the  viata  cycle  upon 
cycle,  which  to  him  are  at  nothing,  as  far  as  thought 
can  reach. 


At  last  — and  where  then  is  the  end  ? — at  last  all  mutt 
arrive  at  the  8ur»  haven  of  etenial  Peace  and  Hlcssed- 
ness; — at  last  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  God  must  surely  come ! 


And  thun  have  we  gatheret)  into  one  point  the  essential 
elements  of  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Life,  tu  so  far  as 
«uch  a  picture  ia  possible.  lUewedneis  itiMilfitoniiiiil  i  in 
Iftive,  and -rw-ftm-gf TTiw*"»i.4.«f.  .i:  i   .s  r....^- — ;»  -.^  jpy^ 

ceMible  tn  R^ti^-.i..ti-  if.  on  nii\v  bc  ncj^atjvcly  cipretsed 
by  the  understand iny.  and  tberc^e  only  ni^gattvelY  ^Y  ?^' 
dfl«Brip(Jnn  »^^p|>  ia  tha  Unyii^ya  «f  th»  »nA»r*L^'^n^ 
We  can  only  show  that  the  Blessed  are  free  &ora  pain, 
trouble,  and  privation ; — wherein  their  Blejutedneas  posi- 
tively consUta  cannot  be  detcrtbed  but  must  be  imme- 
d  lately  felt. 
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tTnblessedneaa  comes  of  ilou'bt,  wliich  conUnunlly  drags 
lis  fco  and  fro,  and  of  uucertaiDty,  which  spreads  around 
us  an  inipeiietrahle  night  in  which  our  feet  can  find  uo 
tnir«  patb.  The  RcligiuuH  Man  is  for  ever  secured  from 
the  posaibility  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  every  pos- 
uble  mutnetit  he  kiiowa  distinctly  what  lie  wills,  aaJ 
ought  to  will ;  for  the  iniiennost  root  of  hii  Life — hia 
Will — forever  flows  forth  from  tho  Divinity,  immedintalj 
and  unmiatakeably;  its  iudicatiou  i*  infallible,  aud  for 
tliat  indication  he  has  an  infallible  perception.  Id  every 
possible  moment  he  knows  astiurodly  that  in  all  Eternity 
be  shall  know  what  he  must  will,  and  ought  W  will; 
that  iu  all  Etemity  the  fountain  of  Divine  Love  which. 
bas  burst  fovtb  iu  him  shall  never  be  exhausted,  but 
shall  uphold  him  securely,  and  lend  him  onward  for  ever. 
It  is  tlic  root  of  hin  Existence  ;  it  iia.i  now  arisen  upon 
him  ck-ar  and  bright,  and  his  eye  is  fixod  upon  it  with 
unepeakable  Love ; — how  could  that  fuuuLaiu  ever  be 
ilried  up,  bow  coutd  his  eye  ever  turn  away  from  that 
Divine  guide  ?  Whatever  may  come  to  pass  aronrul  biin, 
nothing  appears  to  him  strange  or  unaccountable;  be 
knowa  assuredly,  whether  he  uudiirstand  it  or  not,  that 
it  i«  in  Qod's  World,  and  that  there  Qothing  can  be  that 
does  not  tend  to  Good. 

Iu  bim  there  19  nn  fear  for  the  Future,  for  the  abaolutfl 
fouutain  of  all  Blessodness  eternally  beuru  bim  on  to- 
wards it; — uo  sorrow  for  the  Past,  for  in  so  far  as  he 
was  not  in  Qod  lie  was  uutMug,  and  this  is  now  at  an 
end,  and  only  since  he  has  dwelt  in  Owl  has  be  been 
born  into  Life;  while  iu  so  far  as  he  was  iu  God,  that 
which  be  has  done  is  assuredly  ri^'lit  uud  good.  He  bos 
never  augUt  to  deny  himself,  nor  auybt  to  long  for;  for 
he  is  at  all  times  in  etornnl  possession  of  the  hdnesa  of 
all  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying.  For  birn  all  labour 
and  effort  have  vauiiilLed ;  hia  whole  outward  Ex-islencc 
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flows  fortli,  aoftlj  anil  gently,  from  liis  uiward  Being,  and 
issues  out  iiitu  reality,  witLuut  cliiEciUty  or  hiitdnmco. 
To  uae  the  language  of  one  of  our  great  Foots  ; — 

"Ever  pure  ud  mtfnir-bHgrbt  and  ctcd, 
Uf  bt  u  lopbyr-bTontK  of  Boaroa. 
Lira  kmidat  tUe  ImiuorUU  gliJc*  •<fk^, 
M<K)tis  uv  nuDinj;.  tjcncrntiunn  watting, — 
Their  calcBtial  youth  lloooii  cvoilutlof, 
UbKDgsl  MB  'midil  m  ruined  voild'n  dsoj ."  * 

Ttiua  much  have  I  desired  to  say  to  you  in  these  lec- 
tares,  concerning  tlio  True  Life  and  \^&  Blesscdne&i.  It 
is  true  that  we  might  say  much  more  on  this  suhjecti 
and  that,  io  parliculai-,  it  woald  be  very  interesting,  now 
that  we  have  learned  to  know  the  Moral-Religious  Man 
iu  the  central-point  of  hin  Being,  to  aocompany  him 
thence  out  Into  common  life,  and  even  into  the  most 
ordinary  concerns  and  cinrumiitaiiceg  of  his  Existence, 
there  to  contemplate  him  in  all  his  admirahle  serenity 
and  lovuliuosB.  But  without  a  fuudamental  knowledge 
of  that  Brat  central-point  such  a  description  might  be- 
come, to  the  hearer,  either  empty  declajiiaticD,  or  else  a 
mere  air-castle,  producing  indeed  an  seetlietic  pleasure, 
but  containing  within  itself  no  true  ground  of  endu* 
ranee ; — and  this  is  ths  reason  why  we  rather  chooec  to 
abstain  from  this  prolongation  of  our  subject  As  to 
principles,  we  have  already  said  enough — perhaps  more 
than  enough. 

In  order  that  we  may  add  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our 
whole  work,  I  iovite  you  here  once  again. 


*  SchilUr*!  "  Du  ld«al  lud  du  Ltltn."  iienvnie-§  TmiuUaion. 
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The  subject  of  our  iuqulry  lias  ticen  completely  exiiaust- 
eil  in  uur  lacl  Isctun:,  so  far  as  it  can  be  liere  ex- 
haust'ed ;  and  it  only  rcinaius  for  mc  to  po'mt  out  il« 
ggotrai  practical  applicatioD.-s^ygfcpcctipfr.  of  course,  tlios* 
limits  wSicli  are  imposed  upou  me  by  goo<1  mautiors,  aud 
by  that  free  nn<l  Hlxinil  relation  wtiicb  these  Lectures 
have  established  between  you  and  tne,  ajid  which  this  day 
brings  to  a  close. 

It  was  my  desire  to  establish  b«tweeD  us  tlie  fullest 
possible  undemtandiug;  03  it  were,  to  penetrate  you  with 
myself,  auil  iu  turn  to  be  penetrated  by  you.  I  bvlievu 
that  I  have  actually  expressed  the  ideas  I  hod  bore  to 
clothe  in  words,  with  a  clearness  that  at  least  bail  DOt 
previously  been  attained,  and  also  tbat  I  have  suc- 
coeded  iu  Betting  forth  these  ideas  in  their  natural 
counvxiou.  But  even  after  the  clearest  expusitioD  of 
auch  ideas,  aud  after  a  very  accurata  comprehcuBion  of 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  tberc  may  yet  remain 
n  j^reat  gulf  lix»l  bctvrccn  tbo  giver  ami  tbc  receiver; 
aiid  the  communication  may  Call  lar  short  of  establijihing 
the  fullest  possible  understauding  between  them.  Iu 
this  Age  of  ours,  wc  have  to  calculato  upou  this  defect  as 
the  rule; — the  opposite  is  the  exception. 
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There  are  two  chief  causes  of  tliis  want  of  a  thorough 
reception  of  profTered  iiiBtrnction  in  thia  Age. 

In  the  6rst  place,  the  hearer  does  not  gire  himself 
vitli  bis  whole  iniud,  ae  he  ought  to  do,  to  the  Inst 
tinii  presented  to  bim ;  he  may  perhaps  approach  it 
only  with  the  imdcntanding,  or  with  the  fancy.  Iq  the 
first  case,  he  regard*  it  merely  with  curiosity,  or  with  the 
de.iire  of  knowing  what  shape  and  form  it  ranj'  assume; 
— but  is  other trisie  iudifTtirtint  ahout  its  aubiitance, 
whether  it  may  prove  to  be  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  In  the  second  case,  he  merely  amuses  himself 
with  the  successiou  of  pictures,  phenomeDa,  pleasing 
words,  and  modes  of  speech  that  may  be  paeaed  in  review 
before  hie  fancy,  but  is  otherwise  iiidiifereut  to  the  bu1>- 
staoce.  lie  represents  it  to  himself  as  something  out  of 
Uid  separate  from  himself;  and  thus  places  it  at  a  dis- 
t&DCe  from  himself,  iustead  of  trying  it,  aa  he  ought, 
honestly  by  his  own  Love  and  seeing  how  It  may  answer 
to  that.  He  then  attributes  this  same  disposition  to  the 
speaker,  believing  that  be  too  hius  no  other  motive  for 
his  speculatlug  than  that  he  may  pass  the  time  in  an 
agreeable  way,  letting  his  ingenuity  and  dialectic  art  be 
admired,  produciug  fine  phrases,  aud  such  like.  But^ 
were  ho  to  put  the  question,  even  although  it  were  ouly 
to  his  owu  heart,  whether  the  speaker  is  himself  ear- 
nestly aud  vitally  penetrated  by  what  he  says,  and  even 
to  suppose  that  he  wishe^d  so  to  penetrate  others  if  he 
were  able  to  do  so, — he  would  fear  thereby  to  tranagress 
the  limits  of  individual  right,  insult  the  epeaker,  per- 
haps even  make  him  out  to  be  a  fanatic.  Should  this 
Duppoaiiiou  not  bo  made,  where  uevcrtbeless  it  both 
could  and  should  be  made,  then  indeed  no  harm  is  done 
to  tlie  speaker,  since  he  can  onsily  disregard  this  foreign 
judgment  which  falls  so  far  short  of  understanding  his 
truu  meaning  i  but  harm  is  assuredly  done  to  the  hearer 
himself,  for  to  bim  the  imparted  instruction  is  no  more 
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than  what  he  takes  it  to  be,  and  for  him  it  cotitJiins  no 
application  to  Life  if  he  hiiiisclT  does  uwt  give  it  this 
appHcation.  This  cold  and  ind iffcrciit  contfinplation  Ijy 
tht)  UndorstaQdiDg  alone  ia  the  characteristic  of  the 
Bcieiitific  mode  of  thouglit;— all  actual  dav«lopmeQt  of 
Science  commences  with  tliia  indifference  towards  the 
suhBtancci,  and  interest  only  in  the  correctness  of  the 
form;  —  in  this  indifierencQ  it  remains  tmtil  it  has 
attained  its  perfect  form,  flowing  hack,  when  thus  com- 
pleted, into  Life  to  which  alt  things  are  at  last  related. 
Our  aim  in  the  present  Iccturrs  was  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance Scientific, — notwithstanding  that,  in  passing,  I 
have  fretjiieuUj  taken  notice  of  the  acienbiSc  wants  of 
my  liearers,  so  far  aa  they  were  known  to  mc, — hut  it 
was  praciieaL  Now,  therefore,  at  their  close,  wc  must  at 
once  avow  that  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  its  being 
assumed  that  what  we  hare  said  in  these  Iccturea  has 
been  said  hy  us  with  entire  and  perfect  eameatnesa;— 
that  the  principles  wo  hare  asserted  have,  in  our  owq 
case,  arisen  from  Life  and  Qowcd  hack  up>n  Life ; — that 
we  Imrc  certainly  desired  that  these  principles  should 
also  influoncti  the  Lore  and  Life  of  our  hearera; — and 
tliat  only  in  the  event  of  such  an  inflaence  having  been 
actually  exerted  should  we  ctmsider  our  object  perfectly 
accomplished,  and  believe  that  our  cummQiiicntion  bas 
been  as  complete  ns  it  ought  to  hare  lieen. 

A  second  obstacle  to  tliorough  communication  in  our 
Ago  is  the  prevalent  maxim  that  we  ought  to  embrace 
uo  party,  and  decide  neillier  for  nor  against; — a  mode  of 
thought  which  is  cnlled  Scepticism,  and  amtimes  also 
many  other  distiuguishod  names.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  mode  of  thought  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures.  It  is  founded  upon  an  alwolute  want  of  Love, 
oron  in  its  mo«l  common  form — that  of  self-love; — and 
tliis  is  the  lowest  grade  of  that  vagrancy  of  mind  which 
we  have  alreadv  described,  in  which  man  cannot  trouble 
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himself  even  about  liia  owu  Jtstiny ; — or  it  U  the  wliolly 
bruLish  opinion  that  Tnitli  is  of  no  value,  antl  that  do 
advantage  can  arise  from  the  knowledge  of  it.  Id 
ertler  to  escape  from  this  Scepticiam, — ^  which  doei  not 
by  any  means  maniTeet  aouteness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tho  lowest  (logred  of  stupidity, — wd  must  at  least  uiaku 
up  our  minds  aa  to  whether  there  La  any  Trutli  at  all, 
whether  it  is  attaiimble  by  man,  and  whether,  when  at- 
tained, it  poBKC'SSQS  any  value  for  Jiim.  Now  at  tho  con- 
clusion of  th«Hu  dlscoursos,  t  must  confosii,  that  should 
any  man  nnt  yt>t  have  altaiuad  to  certainty  on  these 
points, — even  should  bu  hub  &ad  it  necessary  to  ask  time 
for  consideration  before  rvaolviug  on  a  decisive  yes  or  no 
with  reference  to  the  reaultfi  wc  hare  announced, — and 
partiapa,  admitting  the  compktenesft  of  the  statement, 
yet  profess  that  lie  has  not  himself  arrived  at  any  judg- 
ment on  tho  matter,—!  must,  I  Ray,  confess  that  tho 
eomtnunication  and  mutunl  inHiience  between  such  an 
one  and  myself  has  proved  to  bo  of  tho  shallowest  sort; 
and  tlmt  lie  lias  received  only  an  addition  to  bis  exinting 
sturo  of  possible  opinions,  whilst  I  intended  something 
much  better  for  him.  To  me  it  is — nut  so  certain  m 
the  sun  in  heaven  or  as  this  TeelTng  of  my  own  body, — 
but  infinitely  more  certain,  that  there  is  Truth,  that  it 
is  attain!*U«  by  man,  and  clearly  conceivable  by  bita.  I 
'am  also  Brmly  convinced  that  I,  for  my  part,  have  seized 
upon  this  Truth  from  an  aaanrnd  point  of  view  peculiar 
to  myself,  and  witli  an  assured  degree  of  clearness;  for 
otherwiao  I  should  certainly  have  kept  silence,  and  ab- 
stained from  teaching  either  by  speech  or  writing. 
Finally.  I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  what  I  have 
declared,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  that  same  eternal,  un- 
chauseablo  Truth,  which  makes  everything  that  is 
oppoaud  to  it  Untruth;  for  otlicrwise  asKuredly,  I  would 
not  have  thus  taught  it,  hut  rather  have  taught  whatever 
el8«  I  held  to  be  Truth.     For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
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fttteinptcd,  both  in  prois  aiid  in  rhyme,  among  the  great 
rctuliug  (uid  writing  public,  to  briug  upou  mo  the  sus- 
picion  that  I  lioliil  this  last-men tioncJ  siugutaT  opinion; 
and  I  have  frequently  pled  guilty  to  the  charge  in  prinb. 
•Bui  printed  letters  do  not  blush, — thns  do  my  nccusera 
seem  to  tliiuk. — and  they  coutinuc  to  eulerlaiu  good  hope 
of  mc  that  I  shall,  one  day  or  other,  become  aiiliamt»l  of 
thU  charge,  wtiich,  for  that  purpose,  th«y  still  coiitiuuc 
to  repeat; — and  I  have  therefore  desired  once  fur  all, 
by  word  uf  muutb,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
honourable  aM«mWy.  and  looking  them  in  the  face,  to 
confess  the  tniUi  of  this  accusation  against  mc.  In  all 
my  attemphi  at  commuuicatiuu  rrith  my  fellow-men.  and 
couscqucDtty  in  these  discoursi-s  atiso,  it  has  ever  be«n,  in 
the  first  place,  my  earnest  purpose  and  aim,  by  every 
meaoe  in  my  power,  to  make  that  which  I  mywlf  have 
perceived  clear  and  intelligible  to  others,  and,  in  m  far 
08  it  lay  with  me,  to  force  them  tu  such  comprehcniioo  ; 
being  well  nssured  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  aod 
justice  of  what  I  had  taught  would  then  follow  uf  itself; 
— and  thua  it  has  certainly  been  my  aim,  at  all  timee, 
and  conavquentty  at  this  time,  to  "dinMminate  my  coo- 
Tictions,"  to  "  make  proaelytes,"  or  by  whatever  otJier 
phra£e  they  who  hate  this  dctigu,  which  I  thu^  candidly 
avow,  may  choose  to  describe  it  That  modesty  which 
is  so  frequeutly,  and  in  so  many  ways,  recommended  to 
me,  which  says:^ — "Sec,  hero  is  my  opinion,  and  how  I 
for  my  part  regard  the  matter,  although  I  am  likewise 
of  opinion  that  this  opinion  of  mine  is  no  hetli^r  than 
all  the  other  opinionii  that  have  arisen  since  the  Wgin- 
uing  of  the  world,  or  those  that  will  arise  even  till  its 
end" such  motiesty,  I  say,  I  cannot  assume,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have  already  adduced,  anil  likewise  for  this 
reason : — that  I  consider  luch  modesty  to  he  the  greatest' 
immodesty  ;  and  oven  hold  it  (o  be  a  rrightful  arrogance, 
and  worthy  of  all  abhorrence,  to  suppose  that  any  one 
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should  desire  to  know  bow  vo  personally  regard  the 
matter;  or  to  open  our  muutli  to  teacli,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  conscious  of  Knou>ted(^e  but  only  of  mere  (pinion. 
When  it  has  happened  tliat  my  hearers  have  not  under- 
stood cue,  aud  fur  that  reason  have  not  been  convinced, 
I  havu  thttu  liad  no  alternative  but  submission  \  for 
tbvrv  an:  uo  uutwurtl  logical  oivaas  of  compelling  under* 
staudiug,  siuco  understanding  and  coDviction  ariaa  only 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  Life  and  its  Love ; — but  to 
submit  beforehand  to  this  w&ut  of  understanding,  and 
to  twckou  uptru  it,  even  during  instructiou,  as  upou  % 
necessary  result, — this  I  cannot  do,  and  have  never  done, 
either  at  any  previous  time  or  in  these  lectures. 

These  obstacles  to  a  more  intimate  and  fruitful  com- 
inunieatioti  upon  subjects  of  earnest  thought  are  con- 
stantly maintained  and  renewed,  even  in  those  who  pos- 
soaa  both  the  detiire  and  the  power  of  rising  superior  to 
then),  by  means  of  the  daily  infiuenceu  that  surround  us 
in  this  Age.  Wlieu  my  meaning  shall  appear  more 
distinctly,  you  will  perceive  thai  I  have  hitherto  neither 
directly  meutinned  these  things,  nor  indirectly  hinted  at 
them ; — now,  however,  after  mature  reflexion  and  con- 
sideration, I  have  determined,  in  concluding,  to  explore 
the  nature  of  tlioso  infliieuceR.  to  try  ttiem  by  their  own 
principles;  and,  by  means  of  this  deeper  iuvcHtigatioa, 
to  arnj  you  against  them  for  the  future,  so  far  as  I,  or 
any  other  foreign  po\r*r  can  do  so. 

I  shall  not  be  withheld  from  doing  Ibis  by  the  almost 
universal  hatred  wliieli,  as  I  am  well  aware,  is  enter- 
tained against  what  is  called  polemics;  for  this  hatred 
itself  proceeds  from  thut  very  intluence  which  I  under- 
take to  combat,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  chief  elements. 
Where  this  hatred  baa  not  yet  become  sometliing  still 
more  worthless  and  contemptible, — of  which  more  hei-e- 
after, — it  is  at  least  a  diseased  aversion  to  all  that  strict 
distinction  and  discrimiua.ticiii[  which    vs  necessarily  pro- 
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tliiccd  by  coutiOTfirEj ;  and  the  UDConquerabk  love  of 
tbat  confusion  and  v&gra^ncy  of  spirit,  in  which  the  most 
opposite  things  ore  confauiided,  and  which  wa  havd  al- 
remly  sufficiently  described. 

As  littls  shall  I  l>e  wlUilieM  from  tliis  iuvestigation  by 
the  admonition  which  one  hears  so  firetiueutly  : — thafc 
we  should  rise  superior  to  such  things  and  despise  them. 
It  is  surely  not  to  be  expected  that,  io  our  Age,  any 
man  of  cbai-acter  wlio  is  possessed  of  clear  knowledge 
should  foil  to  despise  the  suppositiou  that  lie  could,  in 
his  ovn  person,  be  hurt  or  degraded  by  a  judgment  pro- 
■Coediug  from  such  eurrouudiugs ;  and  such  adiuoiiiuhcrs 
perhaps  do  not  coosider  what  fuUiess  of  contempt  they 
themselves  de^urv*!,  and  often  indeed  immediately  receive, 
through  their  first  reminding  us  of  the  coatempt  which 
is  due  from  us  to  such  things. 

I  shall  uoti  be  withheld  from  this  investigation  by  the 
coinmuu  supposition  that  we  wraugle  and  dispute  only  in 
order  to  gratify  punti^ual  fcvUugH,  and  to  retaliate  upon 
those  who  have  injured  us  in  some  way; — by  which 
supposition  weak  men,  who  are  ignoraDl  of  any  certain 
truth  and  of  its  value,  think  they  have  obtained  a 
credilablo  ground  for  bating  and  despising,  with  iweming 
justice,  those  polemics  which  otherwise  would  drive 
them  from  their  propriety.  Tbat  any  one  should  believe 
tbat  ne  could  set  ODrselves  in  opposition  to  anything 
upon  mere  personal  grounds,  proves  notliiug  more  thou 
that  such  an  one,  for  his  part,  would  bimMJf  do  so  mere- 
ly upon  such  grounds;  and  that,  should  be  at  any  time 
ODter  into  cuutroversy,  mere  personal  ill-witl  would  cer- 
laiuly  be  his  motive  for  doing  so;  and  here  then  we 
willingly  accept  the  counsel  given  to  us  above  to  despise 
such  things :  for  that  such  an  one  should,  without  far- 
ther proof,  set  us  down  as  his  fellow,  is  an  insult  which 
can  only  be  repaid  with  contempt,  and  will  be  so  requited 
by  every  houest  man. 
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Neitlior  shall  I  bo  withbeld  from  this  invesUgatioik  hy 
its  being  said  that  there  are  but  few  who  apeak  or  think 
thus;  fur  tbia  nasertion  is  simply  a  falsohood,  with  which 
the  culpable  timidity  of  butter  men  iioposes  upou  itself. 
At  a  moderate  calculatiou,  niuety-nio*  out  of  every 
bitntbed  among  tbe  ciiltlvntcd  cIuasl-n  in  Germany  think 
thus;  and  in  the  highest  circles,  which  give  the  tone  to 
all  the  others,  this  Scepticism  in  niflst  virulent;  and 
therefore  the  party  we  have  indicated  cauDot  at  prescut 
de<:rcase  but  iiiLibt  iucrcasc.  Aud  evou  if  thtrc  arc  hut 
few  speakers  belotigiiig  to  it,  and  but  few  who  publish 
its  aentiiuents  through  the  press,  this  arises  only  from 
the  speakers  l)eiiig  always,  and  in  every  case,  the  fewer 
in  number;  while  the  portion  who  do  not  print  anything 
read,  and  refresh  theniJielves  in  the  secret  silence  of 
their  minds  with  the  published  expressiou  of  their  own 
sentiments.  That  this  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  last- 
mentioned  section  of  this  party,  and  that  we  do  no  iu- 
juatice  to  the  public  by  thia  accusation,  becomes  indis- 
putably manifest  so  soon  as  tbey  get  into  a  passion, 
however  carefully  they  may  watcli  over  their  exprOGsioss 
BO  long  as  they  preserve  their  composure ;  and  this 
alwayB  ensues  when  any  ono'attaeks  one  of  their  speak- 
ers and  moutlipieces.  Then  they  all  arise,  man  l>y  man, 
aud  unite  against  the  comtnDD  enemy,  as  if  each  iudi- 
vidiial  thought  himself  attacked  in  liis  own  dearest  poe- 
sosaions. 

Thus  although  we  may  set  aside  and  disregard  the 
individual  persons  composing  this  party  who  arc  known 
to  us,  yet  we  ought  not  to  clismise  the  thing  itself  with 
mere  contempt ;  since  it  is  bold  by  tlie  decisive  majority 
of  tbe  Age; — nay,  carries  with  it  almost  univerail  con- 
sent, and  will  long  continue  to  do  so.  Tlie  careful  avoid- 
ance of  any  contact  with  such  things,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  superior  to  them,  ia  not  unlike  cowardice;  aud 
it  Beems  as  if  one  was  afraid  of  soiling  one's  fingers  iu 


those  dim  coruers ; — nliile.  ou  tlie  contrary,  the  potent 
suu-liglit  must  be  able  to  disperse  the  doxlcness  of  tbeae 
deu6,  wilbout  uccoMftrilj  absorbing  jiny  port  of  it  It 
•eaDnot  indeed  open  the  oyes  of  the  blind  inhabitants  of 
the  deus,  but  it  may  euable  the  eeemg  to  perceive  what 
goes  on  there. 

lu  our  former  lectures  *  we  have  shown,  adverting  to 
it  also  firom  time  to  time  in  these,  thitt  tlip  l»l>.^p  nf 
ythoujil^ht  preyalent  in  tliis  Age  preciwelY  reverses  the 
■iJ^  y^  HftMUy  ft"'^  Shame, — regarding  what  U  in  truth 
^dishonourable  as  its  real  glory.  atJinTlg  tnnly  hsmwwtto-  ■ 
U  its  shame,  1  Thus,  as  must  ha  immeiliatoly  {!VtlS?DriO 
every  ooe  who  haa  listened  to  us  with  calm  attcntioD, 
the  above-meutioued  Scepticism,  wluch  the  Ago  is  accii8-\ 
tomwl  to  hoDour_uuder  the,  "■"i"  tj  ac^t^^u^!Kv  ia  uh-  | 
sballoi 


irious  stupidity.  sballown'T^,  ftn^  »»»Vii^  pf  ttDder7y 
standing'.  _,Most  eajwcially  and  [irecmiuently,  however, 
Ellis  totid  pervereily  of  the  Ayo  is  exhibited  in  il*  judg- 
■  ment  of  Religion.  I  must  have  altogether  wa£te<l  my 
words  if  I  bare  not  made  this  much  at  least  evident  to 
you, — that  all  Irreligion  goes  no  further  than  the  surface 
of  things  and  mere  empty  ahow ; — that  it  therefore 
presupposes  a  want  of  strength  and  energy  of  mind,  and 
consequently  betrays  weokuass  both  of  intellt-cl  and 
character; — that  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  raiaiog  itself 
above  mere  appearance,  and  penetraliug  tu  the  very 
nature  of  things,  ueccA^arily  exhibits  the  most  excellent 
use  of  the  spiritual  powers,  the  greatest  depth  aud  acul«- 
Be«B  of  thought,  and  the  highest  strength  of  chai-acter, 
which  is  indeed  insepnrabte  from  these; — that,  therefore, 
according  to  thu  itrinciples  by  which  W9  pass  judgment 

lfp«U  Honour,  ihi;  TM.,lij;iiiiia  Mi»i  niii^t  1m»  hwld  in  li^'ht 
esteem  and  deiipiKud  , —  thu  Ri^hgious  Man,  on  the  cun- 
trary,  hl^llly  IIAbi^iircd.     I'he  modi  lit  lIlUU^lU  Ihovaleul 
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in   tliU   Age  completely  reverses  all   this.      Witli    thi 

niujurity   of  tbo  mou  of  our  day,   noltiiog   h  more  im 

]n<^lia.t»  and  cc-rtain  disgracu  ihtui  for  any  one  to  alloT 

liim8«lf  to  be  pcDctratcd  hy  a  religioua  tbought  or  aen- 

tiui&iit ;    consequently  uotbing  can  more  surely  briuf 

hoDOur  to  a  man  than    to  keep   himself  free  from  suol 

thouglils  or  sentiments.     What  nppears  to_furDisb  som( 

/  excuse  to  the  Age  fir  holding  such  an  opiniou,  ia  this  :— 

/  ^"SfTt'T;«n  CTTiueivH  uf  Helifjioo    only   ag   Subarstitiyo 

/    »nj_j*i«^"iMF^'<  iFTttl  n  richti  tifi  Amfim  riliin  fiiniii 

/       Stltum   as   Soniethiug   to    Wllich   it-  ia   V-isMy  tenpi-nfH-;  ^p.] 
f       eiuce  tliin  Suinjrslititin  mid  Religion  am  idpniii-n],  iliure- 

I       ToreTo  ileepiso  all   ll-'-i-. Herein    it^    t.  i.il   waut  ol 

^  utnTiirBlandiiig,  with  fii-.  iuuifjciniii.iMt;  lun'^tcct!  arising 
therefrom,  playe  it  two  mischiLvoua  tricks  at  once.  For, 
i^  the  first  plac^  it  is  not  true  that  the  \gt>  in  mijwrifti 

^Superstition  -—the  ^P*^^  »A  flnff  rnny  plainly  nfl^  g 
^v^ry  f.um_  «  Tet  easentially  filled    with   Snnflrgtition.  f-M 

stitlan  is.  even  touched  by  n»y  poTarTtil  haniL — Beaides, 

nijA     ^fpJH   is    tha     i'hil-J    ihuil^.   Sypynrtjtlnn     ?«     Jlnalf    iht. 

nlwilato  aptipodct   of    Religion:  it  in    oTen   Irpaligion 

mttftly    IP    M^thg^    form -^it    in    iha    mjlam»I^Jji  Ja«M-^ 

Tryfli^mn,  wTiila  ihj>«  vfhkh  thu  Agfl  wQulJ  ^^illioy^y 
ueuiiib  if  it  cijuUl,  luijr..]^  n:-  a  liberation  from  that  me« 
lancliolv,  i"^  iIk'  y«y  form  of  IrrelJgioD.  Now,  we  can 
easily  uudLrsiUuiJ  liow  a  man  may  enjoy  n  slightly  moro 
eomfortabtu  frame  of  mind  iii  the  latter  state  than  in 
the  former, — and  ddc  caiinot  grudge  men  this  little  im- 
provement in  their  condition  ; — hut  how  Irreligiou,  which, 
notwithstanding  this  change  in  its  outward  form,  etill 
rcniaiiia  essentially  tbo  same,  can  by  such  change  become 
reasonable  and  worthy  of  honour,  no  man  of  understand- 
ing will  ever  campreheud, 

^    Tbu8  the   majority  of  the  Age   uncouditienally  scorn 
and  dvEpi«e  Religion.     How  then  do  they  fiud  it  proo 
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ticable  to  give  outvari]  expression  to  tills  ficom? 
they  aasail  Religion  with  arguracnt?  How  couIJ  that 
be,  since  they  know  nothing  whatever  about  Religion  1 
Or  perhaps  with  dcrinion  ?  How  couhl  that  be,  since 
eveu  (lerisiou  uece&sarily  presupposes  Koinc  conception  of 
that  which  is  derlJuJ,  which  they  have  not  t  No  ; — they 
only  re[)eat  worxl  for  word  that,  here  or  tbert.  such  or 
such  things  have  been  said,  which  may  perhaps  refer  to 
Religion ;  and  than  without  adding  anything  of  their 
own.  they  laugh,  and  of  course  every  polito  person  laughs 
with  tbcm  for  company; — nob  by  any  lueaus  aa  if  th« 
first  or  any  of  his  followers  were  actually  mored  to 
langhtar  by  a  really  comic  representation  in  hii  own 
mind, — which  indeed  is  wholly  impossible  without  some 
conception  of  what  is  laughed  at, —  bul  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  agreement ;  and  8o,  by  and  by,  the 
whole  company  laugh  together  without  any  single  indi- 
Tidual  among  them  being  conscious  of  any  ground  for 
laughter,  although  each  one  BuppoBos  that  his  ueighboi 
p«rchance  taay  have  some  auch  ground. 

To  continue  our  illustration  by  reference  to  prcHiit 
ctrcamstancex,  and  indeed  to  our  immediate  occupation 
heT«.  The  story  of  how  I  was  first  Induced  to  deliver  a 
course  of  popular  philosophical  lectures  to  a  mixed 
audience  in  this  city  would  carry  us  too  far.  This,  how- 
CTer,  ODce  got  over,  every  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
whatever  with  the  subject  will  understand,  tliat  if  the 
purely  scientific  purpose  bo  laid  aside,  there  ia  nothing 
left  in  Philosophy,  generally  interesting  or  generally  in- 
telligible to  a  mixed  audience,  hut  Religion,  That  the 
awakening  of  religious  seutimeul  tvuuM  Iw  the  true  and 
proper  purpose  of  these  addresses,  I  distinctly  announced 
at  the  condiuiiun  of  my  lectures  of  last  winter,*  which 
art)  now  iu  print,  and  in  print  for  this  same  purpote;— 

*  ■■  ChsncUriiUca  of  tbe  Pnaoot  Agt." 

qh 
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and  I  added  by  way  of  explaoatioD,  that  those  lectures 
were  but  a  preparation  for  thia  purpose,  and  that  in 
them  we  had  trareised  otily   the   priiici]>al  Gpiiuru  of  the 

Relit;iop  of  the  Uniln-^--' ''"j]i  ■■^■'■'^"  w"   Imi   J-f*;-  ijtft- 

^ether  UMtoiiciicd  the  whole  sphero  of  the  RcligioD  of 
Reason.  It  was  to  be  expected  of  me  that,  if  1  sLould 
ever  reeuirie  tbcge  dUcouises,  I  sboiild  reeumo  tbsm. 
where  I  had  Iuft  ofT.  Further,  it  was  requisite  that  T 
should  dt'jjcribt;  the  subject  of  such  jjopiilar  lectures  in 
u  popular  way;  aud  I  foimd  that  the  title, 'iJILa-JCajr 
towanls  th'r-  F}li-^«i-l  T.JF..."  n^u.U  completely  and  tmly 
cbaiacttrizc  tbceo  lectures.  I  still  believe  that  I  have 
not  erred  id  this;  and  you  yourselves  can  delenniiie, 
uow  that  you  b.nve  bearJ  the  matter  to  an  end,  whether 
you  have  heard  mo  point  out  the  Way  tnn'ardg  the 
Blessed  Life,  aud  whether  you  have  heard  anytbing  else 
than  this.  And  thus  it  catiie  to  pa^s  that  nii  anuounce- 
ment  to  that  effect  wm  made  iu  the  public  juuruala, 
which  to  this  moment  ecems  to  rae  quite  iittiug  and 
iiutural. 

It  could  not,  however,  be  unexpflcted  on  my  part,  and 
indeed  it  socmed  to  tne  quite  as  natural  ns  i»y  announce- 
mout  itself,  that  to  a  luajority  such  aa  we  have  described, 
luy  aunouucemeiit  and  uiy  whole  uadertakitig  should 
seem  preeminently  comic,  and  that  they  should  diiicover 
in  it  a  rich  source  of  laugliler.  I  should  have  found  it 
quite  natural  for  publishers  of  newspapers  and  editors 
of  pntaphleta  to  place  regular  reporters  in  my  lecture- 
hall,  in  order  to  guide  into  Lheir  ovm  channels  the  foun- 
tain of  the  ridiculous  which  was  here  flowing  forth  in 
such  abundance  and  thuB  employ  it  for  the  amusement 
of  their  readt^rs,  "The  Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life  I 
We  do  not  know  indeed  what  the  man  may  iiioati  by 
Life,  or  by  Bleesed  Life,  but  it  is  a  strange  collocation  of 
words  which  have  never  before  reached  our  ears  in  this 
connexion ;   it  iji  easy  to  see  that  nothing  wi[l  come  of 
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ibis  but  tbiugs  wliicli  uo  well-bred  man  would  ctobse  to' 
metitinn  iu  goud  society  ;  aiid,  in  aiiy  case,  coultl  not  the 
man  have  foreseen  that  we  should  laugh  at  liiiti  1 — and 
Bince,  if  he  were  a  reasonable  man,  he  wouM  have  deeired 
to  avoid  this  at  aJI  ha/^rde,  his  iinp»Iishcd  Jitupidity  ia 
mtuiifest.  We  shall  have  a  laugh  befoivliatid,  in  accord- 
ance with  tb«  general  agreement  i  and  then  during  this 
operation  some  idea  may  perchance  occur  to  one  of  us  by 
which  to  justify  our  laughter."  • 

Nor  IB  it  Altogether  tinpossible  that  such  an  idea  might 
be  discovered.  For  example,  might  it  not  be  said  : — 
"Hon  blessed  U  the  man  himself  to  be  esteemed,  who 
seeks  to  show  others  the  Way  towards  the  Blessed  Ufc!" 
At  first  glance  the  sally  seems  rather  nitty  ;  but  let  us 
tftic  patience  to  cast  a  second  glance  upon  it  Suppose 
the  cose  that  h«  who  is  spoken  of  rests  cntm  and  tranqtiil 
in  clear  poaaeasiou  of  his  own  principles; — have  you  not 
donu  him  an  uninerittHl  insult  by  thus  speaking  of  him  7 
"Yes,  hut  then  to  speak  so  of  himself, — is  not  that 
shamelew  setf-prai*e  ?"  To  have  spoken  directfy  of 
himself, — that  surely  he  could  not  do;  for  a  discreet  man 
must  have  other  topics  besides  him&elf  on  which  to  speak, 
if  he  will  speak.  But  suppose  that  iu  the  asitertioii  that 
then  is  a  certain  mode  of  thought  by  which  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  spread  over  Life,  and  that  in  tho  promise 
to  oommunicato  this  mode  of  thought  to  otljcrs  thore  is 
necessarily  contaiuetl  the  assumption  that  one  does  him- 
self possess  it;  and,  since  nothing  hut  peace  cmo  thereby 
arise,  that  he  has  likewise,  hy  means  of  it,  attained  this 
peace  an<l  tranquillity ;  and  also  that  it  is  impossible  to 
announco  Uie  first  of  these  assumptions  in  a  rational  way 
without  at  the  same  time  tacitly  recognising  the  other ; 
then  we  must  let  the  result  be  as  it  will.  And  would 
it  then  be  xuch  gross  presumption,  and  give  ruom  fur 
such  iuoxtingiiishahle  laughter,  if  such  an  one,  compelled 
by  tho  couoeiioQ  of  his  subject,  had  let  it  be  known  that 
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he  did  not  regard  himself  cither  u  a  1>lockbead  or  as  a 
bad  and  miserabte  man  I 

And  this,  indeed,  is  procUely  tlie  peculiar  impudeotw 
and  peculiar  absurdity  of  tlie  majority  of  whom  we  now 
speak;  and  in  wliaC  wt*  have  just  said,  we  bave  brought 
to  light  the  iuncniiost  principle  of  thuir  Life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle;  which,  although  it  m&y  perhaps  be 
unperceived  by  this  majority,  yot  lies  at  tho  bottom  of 
all  thvir  judgmonts,  all  intercourso  among  men  ought  to 
be  founded  on  the  tacit  aasuuiption  that  we  arc  nl]  in 
the  Ratne  way  miserable  sinners  j  he  who  regards  others 
as  anything  b«tter  than  this  is  a  fool,  and  he  who  re- 
presents himself  to  be  anything  better  is  a  preaumpluoua 
coxcomb; — both  should  be  laughed  at.  Miserable  »m- 
uer^  in  Art  aud  Science : — Qoue  of  us  indeed  cau  either 
know  or  do  auything;  we  nevertheless  each  like  to  have 
our  say ;  let  ua  humbly  acknowledge  and  grant  this 
aniotig  ourselves,  and  so  agree  to  tjdk  and  let  others 
talk^ — but  bo  who  misinterprete  this  bargain  aud  con- 
ducts himself  in  real  earnest,  as  if  Im  actually  knew  and 
could  do  something,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  agreement, 
and  is  a  presumptuous  fooL  Aliscrable  sinners  in  Life : 
— the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  our  emotions  and  endeav- 
ours is  to  improve  our  outward  circumstances, — who 
does  not  know  that? — the  conventional  mode  of  life 
indeed  re<iuirc8  that  this  should  not  exactly  be  aaid  to 
others  in  so  many  words,  for  then  others  would  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  it  in  words,  and  to  avoid  this,  certain 
conventional  pretexts  have  been  set  up;  but  each  oua 
must  be  supposed  tacitly  to  assume  it,  and  he  who  seta 
himself  in  opposition  to  thiR  tacit  a.sNuniptiou  is  not 
only  a  presumptuous  fool,  but  a  hypocrite  into  the 
bargain. 

From  tlie  principle  to  which  we  have  adverted  arises 
the  well-known  complaint  which  is  made  against  the  few 
in  the  nation  who  are  animated  by  better  principles — a 
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complaint  wliich  vre  hear  evsrywbere,  and  ererywliere 
may  read  ;  th«  complaint: — "  Wliat!  the  mao  will  speak 
to  us  of  the  Beautiful  aad  tb«  Noble!  How  littlo  doM 
he  know  us!  Lot  him  giro  ua,  in  insipid  j>c«t«,  tha  truo 
picture  of  our  own  trivial  and  frivolous  lifo; — that  pli;as«a 
us,  aud  tbea  be  ia  our  mau  aiid  bos  a  knowledge  of  his 
Age  W«  iudeuc]  see  well  enough  that  that  which  we  do 
not  deuFC  ii  excellent,  and  tliat  that  which  pleofiea  U8  is 
bad  and  niiserablu;  but  yei  n-u  detiiro  only  the  latter, 
for — euch  indeed  wc  aro."  From  this  principle  also  pro- 
ceed ail  the  accusations  of  arrogance  and  presumptiOD 
wbicli  the  authun?  make  agaiui^t  each  otlier  in  print,  and 
the  men  of  the  world  a-^nst  each  other  in  wards;  and 
the  whole  amount  of  the  recugntsed  coinage  of  wit  which 
passes  current  among  the  public  I  pledge  niynelf,  if 
the  problem  should  be  proposed,  to  trace  back  the  whole 
store  of  ridicule  in  the  world,  setting  aside  at  most  a 
Diere  fmctiuu  for  otiier  causes,  eitber  to  thia  principle: — 
"  He  knows  not  vet  that  men  arc  miscrablu  sinners,"  or 
to  tiiis  other : — "  He  thinks  himself  i»omcthing  better 
than  all  of  us  besides," — or  to  both  of  these  principles 
put  together.  Usually  the  two  principles  are  found 
united.  Tims,  to  the  mind  of  the  majoritjr,  the  ridicu- 
loosness  of  attempting  to  point  oat  the  "  Waj  towards  the 
Blessed  life,"  did  not  consist  mereljr  tn  my  believing 
that  I  could  point  out  such  a  way,  but  also  in  my  assum- 
ing that  I  should  6ud  hearers,  aud  especially  bearers 
who  shoold  return  to  a  necond  lecture  with  the  inteotion 
of  having  this  way  pointed  out  to  tbcm ;  and,  in  case  I 
should  find  such,  in  their  believing  that  they  should 
find  here  anything  which  tbey  could  carry  away  with 
tbem. 

In  this  supposition  of  the  common  sinfulness  of  all 
men  the  majority  live  on ; — this  suppositioii  they  require 
every  one  to  make ;  and  he  who  on  the  oontnuj  rejects 
it,  him  they  laugh  at  if  they  arc  in  &  good  homour,  or 
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get  angry  witli  if  ihey  are  irritated; — which  latter  is 
usually  tte  case  when,  for  instance,  they  encounter  such 
searcluug  inveabigations  into  theit  true  nature  as  the 
preseut  lias  beflo.  Through  this  ?ery  euppositton  tbejr 
thus  liccome  bad,  profane,  irreligious,  and  all  the  more  so 
the  longer  tbcy  abide  in  it  On  the  contrary,  the  good 
and  honest  man,  although  he  aclcnowledges  his  defects 
and  unweai'iedly  labours  to  amend  them,  yet  docs  not 
esteem  himself  radically  bad  and  essentially  a  xinner; 
for  he  who  recognizes  himself  as  such  in  his  own  nature 
is  thereby  reconciled  to  it,  and  consequently  is  so  and 
reniaina  ao.  Besides  what  is  deficient  in  him,  the  good 
man  also  rficognizes  wliat  he  is  possessed  of,  and  must 
recugoize  it  for  ho  hus  to  maJte  use  of  tt.  That  he 
docs  not  give  the  honour  to  himself  is  understood;  for 
he  who  still  bos  a  aelf, —  in  him  assuredly  there  is  no- 
thiug  good.  Just  as  littlo  does  he  assume  men  to  be  bad, 
and  to  be  miserable  sinners,  in  his  actual  intercourse 
with  them,  whatever  be  may  think  theorotically  of  the 
society  around  him ;  but  he  assuuiea  them  on  the  con- 
trary to  be  good.  With  the  siufulness  that  is  in  tliem 
he  has  uothing  to  do,  aud  tu  tliat  he  does  not  address 
himself;  but  he  addresses  himself  to  the  good  that  is 
assuredly  iu  them,  although  it  may  be  concealed.  Witli 
respect  to  whatever  ought  nil  to  be  in  tbem,  he  docs  not 
even  assume  its  existence,  but  acts  towards  them  ne  if  it 
wero  not  there  ;  white,  on  the  contrary,  ho  calculatca  with 
confidence  on  everything  that,  according  to  existing  cir- 
cumBtaiiccB,  ou^/ht  to  be  in  theui,  a&  upon  soutething  that 
must  be,  something  that  is  to  be  assumed,  and  from 
which  they  can  on  no  account  he  released,  For  example; 
— should  he  teach,  it  is  not  by  mere  liBtlesa  vagrancy 
that  he  desires  to  be  understood,  but  only  by  earnest 
attention;  for  such  listless  vagrancy  ought  not  to  be; 
and  besides  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  a  man 
should  It-'aru  to  be  attentive  than  that  he  should  lenm 
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particular  doctrines.  He  wUI  not  spore  Dor  concili&te 
the  iversion  to  ascertained  truth,  but  ho  will  defy  it; — 
for  this  aversion  ought  not  to  exist,  and  he  who  cannot 
endure  truth  ought  not  to  recolTe  it  at  his  bands; — 
firmness  of  character  is  of  far  higher  value  tbati  any 
positive  trutli,  aud  without  the  former  no  one  is  capable 
of  appropriating  anything  resembling  the  latter.  Bub 
"nill  he  not  then  seek  to  delight  and  influence  others  7 
Certainly  : — but  only  by  means  of  what  is  just  and  right, 
and  only  in  the  way  of  the  Divine  Order; — in  any  other 
yioy  than  this  he  will  aaaurcdiy  neither  inSuence  nor 
delight  them.  It  i?  a  very  complacent  supposition,  in- 
dulged in  by  that  majority,  that  there  is  many  an  ez- 
ccllent  man,  in  art,  in  doctrine,  or  in  liTe,  who  in  most 
anxious  to  please  them ;  only  that  he  does  not  know 
bow  to  set  about  it  rightly  because  be  is  not  suSiciently 
Tersed  in  the  depths  of  their  character,  and  that  there- 
fore they  must  tell  him  how  they  vould  wish  to  have  it 
4ao9.  What  if  he  understood  them  far  more  deeply  than 
they  tbemselves  shall  ever  be  nhle  to  undurstand  them- 
•elTee,  bat  did  not  care  to  make  this  knowledge  apparent 
in  hifi  intercourse  with  thera  only  because  he  did  not  care 
tu  gratify  them,  or  to  aceommulate  himself  to  them,  until 
they  themselves  had  fintt  become  worthy  of  his  regard  I 

And  thus,  with  the  delineation  of  what  we  usually  see 
around  us  in  this  Age,  I  hare  also  pointed  out  the  means 
by  which  we  may  rise  superior  to  it  and  separate  our- 
selves from  it.  Let  a  man  only  not  be  ashamed  of  being 
wise,  tsven  if  he  alone  be  wise  in  a  world  of  fools!  As 
to  their  ridicule: — let  bim  but  have  courage  not  to  join 
IB  the  hiugb,  but  to  keep  bis  earnestness  for  a  moment 
And  look  ^the  thing  in  the  face; — he  shall  not  thereby 
lose  his  laugh,  for  in  such  cases  true  wit  lies  in  the 
background,  and  belongs  to  us;  and  just  in  as  far  ax  the 
good  man  outweighs  the  bad,  in  m  far  does  his  wit  also 
outweigh    that  of  the  bad.     As  to  their  love  and  their 
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approbation : — lot  him  but  have  courage  resolutely  to 
forego  it,  for  iu  any  case  lie  cao  never  obtain  il  without 
becoming  bad  himself; — and  it  is  this  alone  that  bo 
cripples  and  weakens  evea  the  better  men  of  our  daj, 
and  so  hinders  their  mutual  recognition  of  each  other 
and  their  uniou  amoag  tbcmeelvce,  that  tbej  will  not 
give  lip  the  attempt  to  unite  tvro  things  that  never  can 
be  united, — their  own  uprigUtneBs  and  the  applause  of  the 
crowd, — nnd  cannot  determine  to  know  the  bad  only  as 
bod.  If  a  man  has  once  raised  hiinself  above  this  hope 
and  this  want,  then  he  ha«  nothing  more  to  fear: — Life 
proceeds  in  its  accustomed  course ;  and  though  the 
vorld  may  hate,  it  cannot  recdly  harm  him ; — nay,  after  it 
&1bo  hoa  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  making  us  like  it- 
wlf,  its  ill-will  decreases,  and  it  becomes  more  disposed 
to  accept  and  use  us  as  we  are  : — or,  id  the  worst  case,  a 
goofl  man,  if  he  be  hut  resolute  and  coneistent,  is 
stronger  than  a  hundred  bad  men. 

And  now  I  believe  that  I  have  sflid  everj-thtng  to  you 
that  I  intendod  to  any, —  and  here  I  close  theHe  lecturCH ; 
— not  unconditionally  desiring  your  approval,  but,  should 
it  bo  accoiiJed  to  me,  then  so  desiring  it  that  it  may  do 
honour  both  to  you  aud^to  me. 
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TBAKSLATOR'S   NOTE. 


The  following  Onlline  of  the  Doctrine  of  Enowledgo  {Die 

WmfMchafiiltMre  in  ihren  atlgtmeinen  Cmriue)  was  priDtod 

bj'  Fichtc  for  tbe  use  of  bis  stadootB  at  tbe  close  of  Itis  lectorts 

in  tlie  Spring  of  1810,  preliminary  to  tho  fomiAl  opening  of  the 

UoJverail;  of  Berlin,  of  vliicti  hi<  wm   llie  first  Rector.     Al- 

IhougVi  not  properly  Iwlonging  to  wh«  we  have  callcij  bis 

"  P<jpnl»r  Works,"  being  injcc<l  a  Mvcroly  coiidensrd  utiniiaarj' 

of  the  Wissenschaflalebre  in  its  strictly  scientific  form,  demaod- 

iag  close  and  sustAin^d  attention  even  from  the  studenti  it 

may    oevcrtlielces  W  of  service   to  tbe  general   reader  as  a 

cbart  wbcrciD  be  toay  be  enabled  to  recognise  the  doctrines  ex- 

ptmaded  in  the  mure  popular  writings,  aul  espedatly  in  "  The 

Doctrine  of  Religion,"  and  to  trace  their  connexion  witb  Ibe 

general  scheme  of  pbiloiwpby.     Il  may  tbcrcfore  be  regarded 

as  a  fitting  appendix  to  tbtne  volumes. 

W.  8. 


Thk  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,  apart  from  all  special  nod 
ttefiiiile  knowing,  proceeds  immedinlely  upon  Knowledge 
itnelf,  in  the  e^ctitial  unity  in  which  it  recognises  Know- 
ledge ns  existing;  nnd  It  raises  this  qnostion  iti  the  first 
]>la>ce : — How  tliis  Knowledge  can  crime  into  bciu^,  and 
what  it  is  in  its  inward  and  esseutial  Nature  1 

Tlif  following  iimst  bu  apparent: — There  is  but  One 
who  is  abeulutcljr  by  and  tliroujfh  liimKclf, — oaniely, 
<]od ;  and  God  is  uot  the  mere  dead  conception  to  which 
we  have  thus  given  utteraoco,  but  be  ia  in  himself  pure  ' 
Life.  He  can  iifiither  change  nor  determine  himself  ia 
aught  within  liimself,  nor  liecome  any  other  Being;  for 
his  IViiig  contains  within  it  aJ]  hiK  Being  and  nil  pos> 
sible  Being,  and  nrither  within  him  nor  oat  of  Lim  caa 
auy  new  Being  arise. 

Tf.  iliiTffor*'^  Kqpwilntlga  iiiiiiil  linilltrt  jfil  hr  iinf  Ood 
h ''""'!fi   *1if>ij,   ginfift    *'*'"^  "  "ntii.-Bjj  k..*  rt.»i   ;»—,.» 

onlx_b«    God    out    of  jlimnalf;— fliwi'a    R>;ng    aiU.    ftf    t.Jn 

Being,—  hia  Manifeetatioa.  in  Tthwh  h"  '^«"^^*^  wluJly  os' 
he  ift  in  himji;|f  ^vrbJIff  "J***!"  i<i™|»"if  h^  i^-^  Rtill-re-' 
maiuK  wholljiLauch^aa-  )t«-Mi — Bub  mcti  a  Mluitf^Atiitlon 
is  tL  picluie  or  Si'^gjpg.* 

*  TIm  void  S<hriiui  liere  ctnployod  \m  Fkbtc  m  npicKHling  the 
3lanilciUti«n  or  t)i«  lufiutlc,  kbiI  wlilch  it  Icll  BDlnmiUled,  im^  W  r^ 
caHwt  I);  lk«  p n tnl  rcadoT  u  Ui«  rquivilvnt  o(  tbs 'Xoi^im' nt  rinin. 
Ihr  '  ir<W  of  llM  FoiiTth  Go^m),  Ibe  •  ZNvhw  Mm 'of  The  Niiliire  of 
ihe  S«hi>lir  <raL  L).  koH  Qi« '  Ew-lUfnxt  ( Ouryn)  q^  Oorf '  «r  Tba  I>im- 
brbw  of  Btii^a  <vol.  U.) 


OUTLINES  OP  THE  IWCTBiyB 

If  there  be  iucli  a  Sclicma — and  this  can  only  become 
evident  tliroiigh  its  immodisite  I'ting,  seeing  tiiat  it  ia 
immediate — it  can  only  be  becnuso  God  is ;  and,  so 
Burelj  ns  Ood  is,  it  canuot  but  be.  It  its,  however,  by  no 
mcatia  to  be  conceived  of  tts  a  work  of  GlmI,  effucted  by 
souiv  particular  act,  wlien.-by  a  change  is  wrought  in 
himself;  lint  It  Is  to  be  conceived  of  aa  an  immediate 
coiificquence  of  bis  Being.  It  is  absolutely.  accorJing  to 
theTormp*  t"'  It-^-^p  ^^.^t «»  ha  Lit^e^Jf  .',  j.Ki..)|]|^^. 

although  it  is  not  he  himself,  but  hJB  Schtma. 

Again  : — Uut  of  God  there  <;aa  be  nothing  whatflvor 
but  this; — no  Being  that  is  essentially  independent,  for 
that  ho  alone  is; — only  his  Schema  can  there  be  out  of 
him,  and  thus  a  Being  out  of  God  signifies  merely  his 
Schema; — the  Iwu  cx^ireBsions  mean  precisely  the  name 
thing. 


'  II 

Farther  : — Since  it  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  Doo- 
Vt«l»«  of  Knowledge  that  Actual  Knowledge  does  by  no 
means  preeeut  itself  as  a  Uuitj,  such  as  is  assumed 
abovcj  but  as  a  Multiplicity,  there  ia  consequently  a 
second  task  impoeed  upon  it, — that  of  setting  forth  tlio 
j^-diiiiil  of  tlila  a2^p!l.r(i^t  Multiplicity.  It  is  of  course 
uiidutiiliiud  that  tliiM  ground  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
any  outward  source,  but  must  \>c  f^howu  to  be  contained 
jtt  Chj^  tseential  Nature  of  Xiioirledgo  itnelf  an  Hiich  ; — 
and  that  therefore  this  problem,  although  ajiparently 
two-fold,  is  yet  but  one  and  the  same, — namely,  to  acb 
forth  the  e^Dtial  Mature  of  Knowledge. 


m. 

Thia  Being  out  of  God  cannot,  by  any   means,  be  a 
limited,  completed,  and  inert  Being,  since  God  hitiMvlf 


or  KXOWLEDQE. 


SOS 


is  not  such  &  dead  Being,  but,  on  the  coiitrarj,  Ja  Life; — 
but  it  cau  ou\y  b«  a  Power,  since  onlj  a  Power  la  the 
true  formal  |)icture  or  Schema  of  Life.  And  indeed  it 
can  ouly  be  the  Power  of  realizing  tba^  yhich  ia  pod- 
(*!«ft^  'yH  jf|gp|f — f  Schema.  Since  this  Power  is  tlie 
txpnsaan  of  a  determinate  Being— the  Schema  of  th« 
Diviro  Life — it  is  itself  determined ;  but  only  in  tJia 
way  in  ■which_  an  absolute-Power  may  be  determined, — 
by  laws,  and  indeed  hy  determinate  lawa.  If  this  or 
that  is  to  become  actual,  the  Power  magi  operate  in  this 
wajr  or  that,  subject  to  that  detcrmiaatioD. 


IV. 

Tims  iu    the  first    place  •— Ttmyft  f^   ]jf  ^xl  Actual 
Being  out   offJod  otily   through    tly  s^P-re^jj^f-'""  r^f 
thjg    alwotute    Power:— this    Power,   however,  can  only    i.^'^f 
produce  pjctiires  or  Scliemfl'.  which  by  oopb^iation  be-  .**■) 

come  Actual   Knowledge.     Thns,  whatever  exists  out  of  ',-'^ 
God,  exUts  ouly  by   oieans  of  absolutely  free  Power,  as 
the   Ruowlodgti    belonging    to,  this    Power,   and  ia   ita 
Knowledge; — and  any  other  Being  but  thia  f>\i.i  of  the_ 
jjue  Buiitg  which  liw  hidden  ia  Cod  ia  altogether  im- 
Dossiblu. 


V. 

Again,  as  to  the  detemiination  of  this  Power  by  laws: 
— It  is,  iu  the  first  place,  dvtvrmiuoti  through  iUelf,  as 
the  Power  of  Actual  Knowlcslge.  But  it  is  easenlial  to 
Actual  Knowledge  that  some  particular  Schema  should 
be  roalisod  through  this  Puwer;  and  then  tliat  through 
the  Mime  identical  Power,  in  the  same  identical  position, 
tbiK  Schema  should  be  recognisetl  as  a  Schema,  and  aa 
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n  Schema  uot  in  iLsolf  iode]>cudcut,  but  dfrmnuding,  aa 
cenditioD  of  its  Ex-istcncc,  a  Being  out  of  itselC  Tlie 
immeiiiate  and  cuiicrete  cxpr&ssiou  of  tliia  recoguitioii, — 
which  in  Actual  Kiiowletlge  never  attains  to  coiis^ious- 
ne&s,  but  which  is  elevated  into  cnnsciotifincRS  only  by 
means  of  the  Doctrine  of  Knowledge, — is  Actual  Know- 
ledye  itself  iu  il»  Forra ;  and,  in  cousctjntuce  of  this 
latter  recugiiition,  tlitre  is,  of  ufcc«ssity,  assuniKd  an  Ol>- 
ject-ivo  Reidilj',  vrliully  traiiscL-iidiDg  the  Sdiuiiia  and  in- 
dependent of  Knowledge.  Since  in  this  Rnowled^jo  of 
tb©  Objective  Reality,  even  the  Schema  itself  U  con- 
cealed, much  more  is  the  Power  which  creates  it  con- 
cealed nnd  vinseen,  Tliift  ifi  tlie  futulamental  law  of  the 
Form  of  Knowlcilge.  So  suroly  tlierefore  08  the  Po*«r 
develop!!  itsielf  in  this  particular  ivay,  it  develops  itaelf 
ae  we  havu  desciihed  ;  not  mei-ely  achemati/ing,  bnt  also 
■cbeinatizing  the  Schema  as  a  Schema,  and  recognising 
it  in  its  dependent  nature;— nut  that  it  must  uncon- 
ditionally Jo  this,  but  that  uidy  by  luoaoii  of  this  process 
can  it  attain  to  Actual  Knowledge. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  is  much  that  remains 
invisibU  iu  Aclusd  Knowledge,  hut  whicli,  uevertJielean, 
really  if  as  the  manifestation  of  this  Power.  If  there- 
fore thifi,  and  all  other  manifestation  of  this  Power,  were 
to  he  imported  into  Knowledge,  then  could  this  only  oc- 
cur in  a  Knowledge  other  than  tliat  first  mentioned  ;  and 
thiiH  would  the  unity  of  Knowledge  ueceBsarily  be  broken 
up  into  separate  parts,  by  the  opposition  of  the  law  of 
the  form  of  visibility  to  that  law  by  which  Knowledge 
perceives  itself  as  a  perfect  and  indivisible  wbole. 


VI. 

Further: — Within  this  its  Fominl  Being,  this  Pow 
is  also  determined  by  an  uuconditioDal  Im^jcrative. 


or  KSOWLErOE. 

thall  recognise  itself  ma  tbe  Scbuma  of  the  Divipo  Life, 
■which  it  ia  originaJly,  and  tlircugh  wtiich  alone  it  hw 
Exintence; — consequBUlly  this  is  its  absolute  vocBtioD,  in 
vhich  its  efficiency  as  a  Power  ie  completely  exliatiated. 
It  shall  recognise  itself  as  the  Schema  of  the  Divine 
Life, — but  it  is  originally  nothing  more  than  a,  Poww, 
although  moat  assuredly  it  is  this  determinate  Power  of 
the  Sehcma  of  God : — if  it  is  tojsstfguisf  itfifilf  jm  niich 
a  Schema  in  Reality,  thcu  it  must  unikeJUelfeo  actually. 
^  the  realizfttioMi  flf  ^l'"  P^^'^r-— br  ite  adtf-rtftluation. 


VIL 


The  recognition  of  itself  as  a  Power  to  which  an  uq- 
conditiona]  Imperative  is  addressod,  and  which  Is  able 
to  fulfil  tliat  ]m|}eraliT«,  and  the  actual  realization  of 
this  Power,  should  the  l&tttr  couie  to  jiasii,  are  distinct 
from  each  other ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  latter  is 
dependent  ou  the  previous  accomplishment  of  tbe  former. 

It  sAofl  recognise  itself  as  the  Divine  Scbenus  itot 
by  meanB  of  any  Being  inherent  in  itself,  for  tbui-e  is 
Qo  such  Being,  but  hy  mcao8_of  the  realisation  of  the 
Pow«r.  It  must'  therefOTe  previously  posseRs  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  such  a  Power,  and  al&o  by  what  marks 
it  may  recognise  iuelf  in  iu  self-realiiatioD,  in  order 
tbal  it  may  direct  its  attention  to  these  cbaracteriutic 
markfl,  and  so  l>e  unahted  to  judge  of  the  realization 
vhich  tbcy  denote. 

Or  it  may  be  regarded  thus: — By  meniis  of  tho  realiag- 
tton  of  tlie  Power  there  arises  a  Sebenio,  and  a  con- 
ticipusness  oi  tiiai  which  is  eontnined  id  tb'o  Scb^fflB.lind 
re  than  this.     (§  V.^ 


uoi 


Ihe  rormal  additiou,  whit-ii 
lies  beyond  tbe  immediate  contents  of  the  Sehema, —  I'e, 
tluit  it  ia  tbe  Schema  of  God,— is  not  immediately  coii> 

s  6 
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taiaed  in  it ;  and  caa  ooljr  be  attributed  to  tt  la  coa- 
sequdiice  of  some  characteristic  mitrk  perceived  ia  tbe 
actual  realization  of  thw  Power.  '^Ift  i'*"^nM?teriatic  ingrk 
U   this : — that   the    Power    leallze    itaelf,  with    absoluto 

^i^jjl      in    nnnnn-i.nra     «^f^>     tj^,,    rf90pnisgd    UnivyT~ 

Impctative. 


VIII. 

If  it  shall  recognise  itself  as  a  Power  to  which  an 
UQCouilitiaual  Iiu}it;ratiTC  is  addr«8i«d,  tt,  luuat,  ^eviouB 
to  iLis  (itjinite  recoyuition,  have  alag  recognised  itself 
ffeneraily  iis  a  Principle; — arid  since  it  can  only  recogniae 
itstilf  hy  iiieatiB  of  its  own  aelf-develnprnect,  it  must 
ceeeHsaTiIy  develop  itself  before  being  able  to  rucuguitie 
itaelf  imtaediatcly  as  the  Priuciple  ia  tills  developueub. 
Xfafe  pecessity  for  this  is  fr„itAin^A  in  fi^j;  ^^t^^t:,,,,  ih„* 


tjie  Imperative  sJiaii  becomQ  ffiaiUa  to  it ;  and  it  may 
t^refore  be  named  a  oeoeaBajf  flf  iBg  iKTiBfftTlVA-^— a  aAalt ' 


of  Om  ahall — namaiy,  ft  neoegMty  ol  its  viBibUity!— eon- 

live  determination  of  tbe  Power  throu^ih  its  PfJnr  frnaa- 
QotL  Since,  when  it  does  uot  rtcu^'iuae  itself  generally 
aa  a  PiiucipU-,  it  cannot,  iii  the  same  }io9ition  and  at  the 
»amc  time,  recognise  itself  iu  any  more  t/^'ni'te  form,  it 
13  clear  that  th«8C  ttvo  ntodes  of  Knowledge  are  separate 
and  diBtiiict  from  each  other  Wg  call  Kuowlodgc  by 
iimaiisj^f  H"  "'"■■"'lin'"  invinililf  jvriiipjplg — j^|»[f|^|fy>». 


IZ. 

Since  neither  the  Power  itself  aa  such,  Ror  the  Divine 
Life,  is  scheiuatLZtid  ia   Intuition,  by  ivliich  indutd  tlicni 


VV-^30-^- 
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18  first  introduced  the  practical  possiliility  of  such  ache- 
matiKiog,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  ootiiiug  led  r^tuain- 
ing  in  Intuition  but  iho  mere  Form  of  Power  as  given 
iu  iw"  itamediate  exprftgfimn-^  it- u- lfi_V.V  ji  Power  of 
C (^nt6Iopi>tioft>— an d  that  imieed  without  rlirectiou  U>- 
wards  the  one  Divine  Life,  which  from  this  Ktauiiing- 
poiut  rcmninit  conce&led ; —  an  undefined,  vholly  inde< 
terminnte,  and  yet  abaoUite  Power. — and  hence  an  In- 
fiuilc.  It  therefore  achematizea  itself  as  contemplating 
an  infinity  in  one  glance  i—^iSpace:  it  consequently  thus 
also  schematizes  itself  as  contracting  and  limiting  itself, 
in  the  same  undivided  Intuition,  to  a  point  in  that  first 
intinity,  a  point  which  in  itself  in  likewise  infinitely 
divisible,  a  consolidated  infinite  Space  within  the  other 
simple  infinite  Space, — or  Matter;^ thus  an  an  infi- 
nite Power  of  self-concentration,  and  consequently  also 
as  an  unlimited  Material  World  in  Space  : — all  which, 
according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Knowledge  nhicb 
we  have  already  adduced  (§  Y.)  must  appear  to  it  as 
aKluul,  self-existent  Being. 

Further : — hy  virtue  of  ita  merely  formal  power  of 
Scing,  it  IB  an  alwohitcly  primitive  Principle.  In  order 
to  Bchomatize  itself  as  such  in  Intuition,  it  must,  ante- 
cedent to  its  cMtutl  activity,  perceive  a  po*aff>te  form  of 
activity  which — tlius  it  must  set>m  to  it — it  either  might 
or  might  not  be  able  to  realize.  This  possible  form  of 
activity  cannot  Iki  perceived  hy  it  in  the  Ahsoliite  Im- 
perative, which  to  thitt  point  of  vivw  is  invisihlu  whence 

if-Vfli^  pnly  lia  porvftivp^   in  »     IJloBria^  l.i:...llj.  .^^..^fl, jj.,.,| 

'^""■'''*f,  ™*'^lh  in^"^   "  '"•'    '■'■   ' ^-'■■■'"  ''niiinlily, 

hut  only  appears  to  become  so  lhrouj,'h  the  apiwrcnt 
reji  ligation  of  the  Power.  But  such  a  Cansality  is  on 
Instinct.  It  wntt  necessary  tliat  the  Power  ith<->n]d  feel  / 
itadLiropell.*'!  to  this  or  that  fonn  of  activity,  btit  wiUi- 
oat  the  BonreflL_af-4b8  jnyujlsc  being  imm^iatetj/  jwr- 
cciYftl-rincpauch  ou  imnicdl.-iN'  rt^cognition  wonid  deprive 
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it  of  the  ^.pppiirniirn  of  Fteedoin,  nUich  Js  here  an  in- 
diggmEoblo  cbaiacteristic. 

This  aclivity  <IetiianOed  by  Instinct  can  only  be  aa 
activity  exarciaed  on  the  Material  World.  Hence  the  In- 
Btlnct  to  activity  come*  into  view  in  immediate  relatioD 
to  material  existeiiceK;  these  are  consequently  recognised 
in  this  immediate  relation,  and  acquire,  through  tlii))  re- 
lation, not  iiicTcly  extciisioii  in  Space,  but,  even  more, 
their  internal  qualities : — and  by  this  ruiiiark  we  huv« 
completed  the  definition  of  niatfiriol  uxiBtvnccs,  which 
was  before  left  iucompleto. 

Sliuuld  the  PowiT,  by  means  of  this  Instinct  and  the 
conseqiiL-nt  appeamiice  of  aelf-delermi nation,  perceive  it- 
self as  ill  a  state  of  real  activity,  then,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  this  activity,  it  would  be  associated  with  the 
Material  World  in  the  same  undivided  Form  of  Intuition; 
aod  heiicc  in  ttiia  Intuillon,  thus  uniting  it  with  the 
Uatcri&l  World,  it  would  perceive  itself  as  a  material 
eiiatence  in  a  double  relation  to  the  Material  World ; — 
partly  as  Sense,  that  it  might  feel  the  relation  of  that 
world  to  its  Instinct, — partly  ae  Organism,  that  it  might 
CDntem()laee  its  own  activity  therein. 

In  thiK  activity  it  now  beholds  iuielf  as  the  same  iden- 
tical Power  ill  a  state  of  seir-determiuation ;  but  us  not 
exhausted  in  auy  form  «f  its  activity,  and  as  thus  r^ 
m&iniug  a  Powlt  ad  infinitum.  In  thia  perception  of  its 
unlimited  Power  there  arises  before  it  an  Infinity;  not 
in  one  glance,  lihe  that  firat  mentioned,  hut  an  iDfinity 
in  which  it  may  behold  its  own  iufiuite  activity ; — ai» 
infinite  Heriea  of  Buccessiv^  links : — TiMK.  Sincti  this 
activity  can  be  Qxercised  ad  injinitum  only  uu  the  Ma- 
terial \Vorld,  Time  is  likewise  transferred  to  that  world 
in  the  unity  of  Intuition,  altluMigh  that  wnrlii  already 
poftscsHoa  its  own  pecultitr  expression  of  Intiuitude  in  the 
iiifiuibe  divisibility  of  Space  and  of  all  its  parta 

It  is  obvious  that  tho  poaition   in  which  the  Power 
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gives  itself  up  wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Ma- 
terial  World  and  is  exhausted  therein,  is  distinct  from 
that  in  which  it  becomes  cogoizaut  of  its  Itietiuct  to- 
wards flctivit_y  iu  this  previously  njcoyiiiaed  World; — 
that  nevertheless  there  remains,  even  in  the  latter  jiosi- 
tion,  a  ficbeniA  of  present  and  necessary  Existence,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Instinct  to  enter 
i&to  relations  trith  such  Existence : — and  this  forms  the 
connexion  between  tlieoe  two  Be]>arate  and  distinct  posi- 
tions of  Intuition. 

This  whole  domain  of  Intuition  is,  as  we  said,  the 
expression  and  Scliema  of  mere  Power.  Since  Power, 
without  the  Schema  of  the  Divine  Life,  is  nothing,  while 
here  it  is  uei'erthelcss  achematij£«(l  iu  this  it«  uothiug- 
ut:S3. — this  whole  domain  is  cuusequeutly  uuthing  in  it- 
self, and  only  in  its  relation  to  Actual  Being  does  it 
acquire  significance,  the  practical  possibility  of  the  latter 
being  dejieuduut  upon  iL 


There  is  further  contained  in  the  Power  an  original 
detcrmiuAtion  to  nise  it««lf  to  the  perception  of  the  Ini- 
peratire,  the  practical  rooJization  of  which  is  now  rendered 
immediately  possible  by  the  racogoiscd  Kxistcnce  of  the 
whole  domain  of  Intuition.  But  how  and  iu  what  way 
can  this  elevation  be  accomplished  T  That  which  abides 
firnily  In  Intuition,  and  is  indeed  the  very  root  of  it,  is 
Instinct; — by  its  means  the  Power  itself  is  made  de- 
pendent  on  Intuilion.  and  is  imprimmed  within  it.  Tlie 
condition  and  the  only  means  for  the  now  |>o&<iibte  reali- 
zation of  the  Power,  is  therefore  the  liberation  of  itself 
from  lastinct,  and  the  aboHtion  of  the  latter  as  the  in- 
viiible  uul  blind  impulse  of  ■cfaomalizing ; — and  in  the 
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abolition  of  tb«  principle,  tlie  consequence  of  it — im- 
prisonroent  in  Iiiluitinn— i^Iikewise  aliolisliecl.  Know- 
ledge nould  then  stnnd  forth  in  its  primitire  unity,  as  it 
ia  perceived  at  firet  by  the  Doctrine  of  Knowledge ; — in 
this  its  essential  unity  it  would  manifest  itsr-tf  as  depend- 
ent, atid  as  requiring  a  axihstToAum — a  unity  which  shall 
eiist  absolutely  through  itself.  Knowledge  in  this  form 
is  no  longer  Intuition,  but  Thought  j— and  indeed  Pure 
Thought,  or  lotelligizing. 


XL  I 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  from  this  central- 
point  indicatu  a  distinction  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the 
sphere  of  Intuition.  Only  througli  blind  Inntinct,  in 
which  tile  only  possible  guidance  of  the  Tmperalire  is 
awantiog.  does  the  Power  in  Intuition  remain  undeter- 
mined; wbere  it  is  schematiKed  as  absolute  it  becomes 
infinite ;  aud  where  it  is  presented  in  n  dutprmiuatc 
form,  M  a  principle,  it  becomes  at  least  manifold.  By 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  Intel! igizing,  the  Power 
liberates  itaelf  from  fnntinct,  to  direct  itself  towards 
Unity.  But  sn  Borely  as  it  requires  a  special  act  for  the 
production  of  this  Unity. — (in  the  first  place  indeed  in- 
wardly and  immediately  within  the  Power  itflelf,  because 
only  under  thin  condition  coidd  it  be  outwardly  perceived 
in  the  Schunia), — so  surely  was  the  Power  not  viewed  oa 
One  in  the  sphere  of  Intuition,  but  as  Manifold ;— this 
Power,  which  now  through  perception  and  recognition  of 
it«eir  has  become  an  Ego — au  Individual, — wfis,  in  this 
sphere,  not  one  Individual,  but  necessarily  broken  up  into 
a  world  of  Individuals. 

This  indeed  doL-s  not  occur  in  the  Form  of  Intuition 
itself.     The  original  Bchematizing  principle,  and  tlie  prin- 
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ciplu  vi'Licb  rccojjnUcs  tliis  Scbcma  luuivJiatvlj  aad  is 
tbo  vory  act  of  its  production  a«  a  Schama,  ura  of  uo- 
ccssity  uumvrically  ouo,  not  tvro;  aud  thus  also,  iu  the 
douiaio  of  lutuilioD,  that  wLich  itntDcdiatuly  contem- 
plfttcji  its  lutuitiou  is  a  single,  self-iudosed,  iteparate 
priuciple,  ia  tbis  respect  iuaccessiblo  to  nay  othtir  : — the 
iudiviiiuality  of  all  moii,  who,  on  tbia  account,  cao  each 
have  but  one  8ei)aTate  iudiviJuality.  But  tliis  separation' 
of  ludividualfi  must  ccrlamly  tako  plac«  in  that  Form  in 
which  alone  unity  also  is  produced, — namely,  in  that  of| 
Thought ; — hence  the  individuality  we  hax'e  described, 
however  isolated  it  may  appear  in  the  immediate  Intui- 
tion of  itself,  yet,  when  it  comprehendu  itself  in  Thought, 
perceives  itself,  in  this  Thought,  as  an  Individual  in  a 
world  of  Individuals  like  itself;  wliich  latter,  aince  it 
cauuoL  behold  them  aa  fre«  priuciplcs.  like  iUelf  iu  im- 
mediate Intuition,  can  only  be  recognised  by  it  as  such, 
by  an  inference  from  the  mode  of  their  activity  in  the 
World  of  Sense. 

From  this  farther  deSniiioa  of  the  sphoro  of  Intuition 
— that  iu  it  the  Principle,  which  through  its  Bviuy  iu 
Ood  is  One,  a  broken  up  into  ilany — there  follows  yet 
another.  This  dirisiou,  even  in  the  One  Thought,  and 
the  mutual  recognition,  which  neverthelesfi  is  nvccHsarily 
found  in  connexion  with  it,  would  not  ha  possibto  wcro 
not  the  Object  of  the  lutuitiou  and  of  the  Activity  of  all, 
one  and  the  same, — a  like  World  to  them  all.  The  In- 
tuition of  a  World  of  Sense  existed  only  in  order  that 
thmiigh  this  World  the  Ego  might  become  visihle  to  it^ 
self  U8  standing  under  the  Lav  of  an  Absolute  Imiiera-, 
tivs.  For  this  nothing  mora  was  neceuaiy  than  that  the 
lutuiliuu  of  such  n  World  ahould  simply  he; — the  manner 
of  ila  being  is  absulutdy  of  nu  importance,  since  for  thia 
purposu  any  form  of  it  is  auffictuuL  But  the  Ego  mu«t 
besides  recognise  i(«clf  ns  One  in  a  given  UulliphL'iiy  of 
ludividualt;— and  to  this  end  it  is  ovcoaury,  besides  the 
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general  detcimi nations  of  the  World  of  Sense  elmuiy 
mentioned,  tliat  tLis  World  sbould  be  tlic  same  to  each 
beholder: — the  same  Space,  and  the  sftmc  filling  up  of  it 
for  all ; — Dotivithstinding  tliat  it  is  Btill  loft  to  individual 
Freedom  to  apprelieod  tbis  commoD  filling  np  in  its  ona 
particular  urder  in  Time  : — the  same  Tiiiiv,  and  tbe  eamtt 
fiiliug  up  of  it  by  sensible  oveuls  for  all ; — ^not  with  stand- 
ing that  it  still  ruiiiaina  free  tu  every  one,  so  far  as  his 
own  thought  niid  a;:tiuii  arc  concvrnuil,  to  Bll  it  up  after  his 
own  fashion.  Tbe  necessity  for  the  Imperaiivo  becoming 
visible  (§  Vni.)  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  is  assuredly 
contained  in  the  Oue  Priiioiple,  since  there  is  but  On* 
Prirciple  that  proceeds  from  God;  and  thus,  in  conid- 
quence  of  the  unity  of  the  Power,  it  is  possible  for  cocli 
Individual  to  Bchemattze  bis  World  of  Sense  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  that  original  harmony  ; — and  every 
Individual,  under  the  conditiou  of  being  found  on  the  way 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  ImperatiTO,  inuet  so  echc- 
nnatize  it.  I  might  eay  ; — Every  Indivi<luaJ  can  and  must, 
under  the  given  condition,  construct  tbe  True  World  of 
Senae ; —  for  tliin  indeed  has,  beyond  tbe  unirereal  and 
formal  laws  above  deduced,  no  other  Truth  and  Rcalitv 
than  this  universal  harmony. 


XII 


k 


Let  us  return  to  Pure  Thought  or  Intelligizing  (§  X), 
By  it  Knowledge  is  perceived  aa  ils  only  possible  Schema 
ef  the  Divine  Life.  lu  this  Thought  I  do  not  possess 
Knowledge  immediately,  but  only  in  a  Schema  ;  stilt  tc*s 
do  I  possess  in  it  the  Divine  Life  immwiiately,  but  only 
in  a  Schema  of  the  Schema, — in  a  doubly  ineffectual  con- 
ception. I  reflect, — amt  a  power  of  so  refleollug  must,  fur 
tbe  reason  to  be  given  presently,  be  coutaiued  iu  tliti 
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general  Power, — T  reflect  tljat  /perceive  Hiiti  Kuowleilge; 
tliat  ttierefare  T  can  perceive  it ;  that  Kiiice,  accurJIng  to 
tlie  jnsiglit  tliiis  olitnined,  Knowk-tlge  is  the  L-xprussiun  of 
Ood,  this  Power  itself  is  likewise  liis  expression  ;  that  the 
Power  exiets  outy  tliat  it  may  btt  realize<l  ;  aiid  thfit  cwd- 
Bi.-c| iienlly,  ia  virtue  of  my  Beliij;  from  God,  1  shall  p«r^ 
coive  it.  Only  by  meaus  of  tliia  rvflectiou  do  1  arrive  at 
tlie  insiglit  that  I  ghatl,  jibBolulely  : — but  I  »haU,  besides, 
nttnin  this  insight ; — hence, — this  must  sur*!)*  bo  now  ap- 
parent— there  must,  likcwiso  iu  virtue  of  my  Being  from 
Ood,  be  an  absolute  Fuwor  of  this  reflection  contained 
ill  tlie  general  Power.  The  whole  sphere  -which  vre  have 
uuvi  described  thus  revouU  itself  tut  lui  Imperative  of  per- 
cepliou  : — that  /, — the  Principle  already  perceived  in  the 
Aphere  of  iutuitiou, — tliat  /  shatL  In  it,  the  Ego,  vrbicb 
through  mere  reflection  ts  iintn«diately  Tisible  as  a  Priu- 
ciple,  becomes  the  Principle  of  the  Schema, — as  is  appa* 
rent  in  the  insight  of  Knowledge  in  its  unity,  and  of  the 
Divine  Life  as  its  ttilstratum,  which  we  have  already 
adduced  ; — to  which  I  may  now  add,  by  virtue  of  thli 
immediate  reflection  : — /  think  this, — /  produce  this 
insight.  This  Knowledge,  by  mvfins  of  a  Princi}^e  which 
in  imniedial«ly  visible  as  a  Principle,  is  Pure  Thought,  as 
we  said ; — in  contradistinctioD  to  that  by  caeaus  of  an 
immediate  invisible  Principle — Ititnitioti. 

TfaeM  two,  Ptirc  Thought  and  Intaitiou,  are  thus  dis- 
linguisbed  from  ouch  oth«r  iu  this, — that  the  Utter,  even 
ill  its  very  principle,  is  abolished  and  annihilated  by  the 
furuier.  Their  conuectiou,  on  the  other  hand,  cuusiftts  io 
this, — that  the  latter  is  a  condition  of  the  practical  poni- 
billty  of  llic  formi;r ; — aUo  Ibat  the  Ego  which  appears  io 
the  Latter,  still  remains  in  the  former  in  its  raero  Scbena^ 
and  is  then  taken  iuto  aceouDt,  although  in  its  Actuality 
it  is  abolished  along  with  InstincC 
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In  the  Thoiiglit  thus  descrlbetl  I  merely  conceive  of 
Knowk'Jge  as  that  wliicli  niciy  l>e  tlie  Schema  of  the  Di- 
viue  Lift:,  And, — siucti  this  [lus^ibility  is  tlic  expression  of 
God  anil  is  thus  fuuudud  in.  Being, — as  that  which  ahall 
be  th«  Schema  of  the  Divine  Life; — hut  I  myself  \>y  no 
means  am  this,  To  be  this  ftctiiaJly  uo  outward  [wwer 
can  compel  mo ;  as  before  no  outward  power  could  com- 
pt'l  ine  even  to  realize  the  lutuition  of  the  true  Matarial 
World,  or  tu  el«vate  nivself  to  Pure  Thought,  and  there- 
by to  ai>  actual  although  empty  insight  into  the  absolute- 
ly formal  Imperative.  This  remains  in  my  own  powtr/ 
but  now,  ttiiice  all  the  practical  conditions  are  fulfiJled,  It 
standn  immetludely  in  my  power. 


If,  sotting  nside  on  the  noa  hand  mere  void  Intuition, 
and  on  the  other  empty  Intelligizing,  I  should  now,  with 
absolute  freudom  and  independence  of  tlieae,  reali/o  my 
Power,  what  would  ensue?  A  Schema  ;—;i  Knuwludge 
therefore  which,  through  Intclligi2ing.  I  already  know  aa 
the  Schema  of  OoJ;  but  which,  lu  the  Knowledge  thus 
realized,  immediately  a]»|)t:ara  to  nit;  as  that  which  I 
ahsohitely  shall ; — a  Knowledge,  the  euhntance  of  which 
proceeds  neither  from  the  World  of  Senee,  for  this  i» 
abolished, — nor  from  eouteiuplation  of  the  mere  empty 
Form  of  Knowledge,  for  this  too  I  have  cast  aside; — but 
which  tixists  thrnuyh  itself  ahsolulely  as  it  is,  just  as  the 
Divine  Life,  whose  Schema  it  is,  u  througli  itself  ab- 
solutely aa  it  is. 

I  know  now  what  I  ahaU.  Bat  all  Actual  KuowleJge 
brings  with  it,  by  its  formal  nature,  its  BchematizeJ  ap- 
position ; — although  I  now  hnow  of  the  Schema  of  God, 
yet  /  on*  not  yet  immediately  this  Schema,  but  I  am 
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oiily  a  Sclicma  of  tbc  Sclioma.     The  required  Being  is 
not  yet  realized. 

/  slmtt  be.  Who  is  this  If  Evidently  that  which  it, 
—  tlie  Ego  given  in  Intuition, — the  Individual.  This 
ahall  be. 

Whckt  docs  its  Being  signifj?  It  is  given  as  a  i^rin- 
cipie  in  the  World  of  S«nse.  Blind  Instinct  is  indeed 
•iiiiihilnted,  and  in  its  pluco  there  now  stAuds  the  clearly 
pt-rceive<l  Shall.  But  the  Pon-er  that  at  first  set  tJiis 
Instinct  ill  motion  remaiua,  in  urder  that  the  Shall  may 
now  set  it  (the  Power)  in  motion,  and  become  its  higher 
dvterniining  Friuciplc.  By  means  of  this  Power  /  $haU 
tliereforc.  within  itjs  nphcic, — tlie  World  of  Sen»c. — pro- 
duce and  make  manifest  that  which  I  recognise  as  my 
true  Being  io  the  Super-sensuous  World. 

The  Power  is  given  as  an  Infinite ; — hence  tliat  which 
in  the  One  Worhl  of  Thought  is  absolntely  One — that 
wliich  I  thill — becomes  in  the  World  of  Intuition  an 
iiiHuite  problem  for  my  Power,  which  I  have  to  solve  iu 
all  Eternity. 

ThiR  Infinitude,  which  is  properly  a  mere  indefinitenes?, 
cnn  have  place  oaty  in  Intuition,  hut  by  no  naeaos  iu  my 
true  Essential  Being,  which,  uh  the  Schema  of  God,  ib  as 
simple  and  unchangeable  as  himself  How  then  can 
this  simplicity  and  nnrhangenbleness  be  produced  within 
the  yot  continuing  In6uilnde,  which  is  expressly  con- 
secrated by  the  abaolute  Shall  addressed  to  me  as  an 
Itidiridual  T 


U,  in  the  onflow  of  Time,  the  Ego.  in  ftmy  MMMiiw 
moment,  had  to  determine  itself  by  a  particular  act, 
through  the  concepttOD  of  what  it  wiof/,— tbea,  in 
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original  Unity,  it  was  asftiiredlj'  indeterminate,  and  only 
contimiou«lj'  determinable  in  an  Infinite  Time.  But 
such  an  act  of  detorniiuaLioD  could  ouly  Liecwme  possible 
in  Time,  in  op|x>siti»n  to  Home  resisting  pcwer.  Tbis 
resisting  power,  wliicli  wait  tliiis  to  he  con<|nered  T)y  Itio 
act  of  detenu iniLtion,  couM  W  nothing  eUe  than  tlie 
SeoHUous  Instlinct;  and  hence  tlie  necessity  ot  Bucli  a 
coutiiiiious  self-determination  in  Tiinc-  would  bu  the  sure 
prouf  tlint  the  Instinct  was  not  yvL  tUuruLi|;iily  alHilinheil; 
vbicb  abolition  ■we  have  made  a  coudiliun  of  entering 
upon  the  Life  in  God. 

Through  ihc  nctiul  and  complete  anoihilatioD  of  the 
Instinct,  that  infinite  delenniititbtUfy  'u  itsulf  annihilated, 
and  absorbed  in  a  single.  ah»ulute  (/et^a-miualinn.  This 
determination  is  the  absolute  and  simpla-  Will  which 
makes  the  likewise  simple  Imperative  the  impnlsive 
Principle  of  the  Tower.  Even  if  this  Power  should  stiU 
fl»w  forth  into  Injinitude,  as  it  must  do,  the  variety  is 
only  in  its  products,  not  in  itself: — it  is  simple,  and  it* 
purpose  i:B  Rimplo,  and  this  purpose  is  at  once  and  for 
ever  completed. 

And  thus  then  the  WUl  is  that  point  in  which  In- 
telligizing,  and  Intuition  or  Reality,  thoroughly  inter- 
penetrate each  other.  It  is  a  real  principle, — fnr  it;  la 
obaolute,  irresistibly  determining  the  Power,  while  it  also 
maintain!  and  supports  itself; — it  is  an  inUUigiztti^j 
principle, — for  it  p»nutratL>a  itself,  and  recognises  (lio 
Imperative.  In  it  the  Powyr  is  completely  exhaunted, 
and  the  Schema  of  the  Divine  Life  elevated  to  Actuality. 

The  infinite  activity  of  tlie  Power  itself  is  not  for  its 
own  sake,  and  as  au  ultiuiate  end ;  hut  it  is  only  fur  tka 
sake  of  evidencin^%  in  lutiiitiou,  the  fieing  of  tiie  Will. 
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Thus  then  does  the  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,  which  in 
its  substance  is  the  realization  of  the  absolute  Power  of 
intelligizing  which  lias  now  been  defioed,  end  with  the 
recognition  of  itself  as  a  mere  SchemB  in  a  Doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  although  iudeed  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
means  to  such  a  Doctrine : — a  Schema,  the  sole  aim  of 
which  is,  with  the  Knowledge  thus  acquired, — by  which 
Knowledge  alone  a  Will,  clear  and  intelligible  to  itself 
and  reposing  upon  itself  without  wavering  or  perplexity, 
is  possible, — to  return  wholly  into  Actual  Life ; — not  into 
the  Life  of  blind  and  irrational  Instinct  which  we  have 
laid  bare  in  all  its  nothingness,  but  into  the  Divine  Life 
which  shcUl  become  visible  to  ua. 
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